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THE  PREFACE. 


1  HE  Latin  Grammars  commonly  used  hi  schools  are 
so  well  estaMished/and,  in  genial,  so  deservedly  ap- 
proved, that  any  attempt  to  supersede  them  would 
justly  be  thought  to  savour  of  temerity  or  presump- 
tion. Ac  new  Latin  grammar  on  a  small  scale  could 
not  be  essentially  different  from  most  of  them  ;  and 
one  upon  a  more  extended  plan  would  not  be  calcu- 
lated'for  tlie  purpose  of  initiatUMi»  to  which  they  are 
chiefly  adapted. 

IthaS)  however,  been  aprevailing  sentiment  among 
teachers  of  Latin,  that,  notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledged utility  of  our  common  gcammars  as  initiatory 
books,  something  is  still  wanting  to  facilitate  the  im- 
provement  of  the  more  advanced  student  Ruddi- 
inan*s  larger  grammar,  a  work  supplementary  to  the 
Rudiments,  though  truly  a  valuable  productioo,  is  de- 
fective in  several  particulars.  Theoe  deficiencies  are 
partly  supplied  in  his  largest  gramaMtr ;  but  the  last 
is  now  difficult  to  be  procured^and  it  treats  merely  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax.-^To  fornisb,  therefore,  a 
grammar,  which  shall  combine  a.  more  minute,  and 
correct  detail  of  the  mere  elements,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  our  common  grammars,  with  an  ample  elucidation 
of  the  higher  and  more  difficult  principles,  has  bieen 
the  writer's  leading  object  in  the  present  work.     In 
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the  prosecution  of  it,  he  has  directed  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  senior  schobir ;  and 
has,  therefore,  thrown  the  Etymolc^  into  tables  and 
synopses,  which,  he  hopes,"  will  be  usefolin  imparting 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  language.  In  treating  of  Syntax  and  Prosody, 
the  two  divisions  on  which  he  has  expended  most  at- 
tention,  he  has  laboured  to  combine  the  important 
requisites  of  conciseness,  comprehension,  and  perspi- 
cuity. 

Much  novelty  of  matter  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
work  of  this  nature.  Some  explanations,  however, 
and  critical  remarks,  are  here  given,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  grammar  with  which  the  author  is 
acquainted.  But  novelty  is  a  merit  which  it  is  £eu:  from 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  claim.  If,  by  an  ample, 
and,  as  he  trusts,  a  correct  digest  of  the  Latin  rules, 
with  a  copious  enumeration  of  anomalies  and  excep- 
tions, he  has  furnished  the  senior  scholar  with  useful 
instruction,  and  the  master  with  a  convenient  book 
of  occasional  reference,  he  will  have  completdy  at- 
tuned his  aim. 

How  far  he  has  succeeded,  it  does  not  become  bim, 
nor  will  he  be  permitted,  to  determine.  The  work, 
such  ^$  it  is,  he  submits  to  the  candour  of  the  public. 
He  has  not  the  presumption  to  suppose,  that,  while  it 
professes  to  correct'  some  errors,  and  to  supply  some 
deficiendes,  it  is  itself  free  from  fttults  and  imperfec- 
tions, either  in  plan  or  in  execution.  Conscious,  how- 
ever,  that  he  has  been  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  learner,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  labour  of  the  teacher,  he  indulges  the  hope 
of  a  liberal  reception.     And  he  begs  leave  to  assure 
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those  who  may  adopt  the  work,  that,  should  it  be  so 
favourably  received,  as  to  arrive  at  another  edition,  he 
will  gratefully  avail  himself  of  every  judidous  sugges* 
tion  offered  for  its  improvement. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO   THE   SECOND  EDITION. 

The  favourable  reception  which  this  work  has  expe« 
rienced,  is  truly  gratifying  to  the.  author ;  and  has 
encouraged  him  to  employ  his  best  efforts,  to  render 
the  present  edition  more  worthy  of  attention..  The 
whole  has  been  carefully  revised^  and,  he  would  hope, 
considerably  improved.  It  will  be  found  to  be  aug- 
mented  by  a  variety  of  information  on  interesting  to- 
pics, to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by 
the  mere  number  of  additional  pages.  Defects  and 
inadvertencies,  almost  necessarily  incidental  to  such  a 
publicatibn,  he  fears,  may  still  be  discoverable ;  but, 
while  he  trusts  they  are  but  few,  he  anticipates,  with 
well-grounded  confidence,  that  they  will  experience  the 
same  indulgence  as  was  so  kindly  shown  to  those  of 
the  former  impression. 


Crouch-End,  Feb.  18, 182S. 


By  the  tame  Author. 
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INSTITUTES 

or 

LATIN     GRAMMAR. 


Latin  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking,  and  of  writing, 
the  Latin  language,  according  to  certain  established  rules. 

It  is  divide  into  four  parts :  Orthography,  Etymology, 
Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

TTie  first  treats  of  letters  and  syllables.  The  second,  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  single  words.  The  third,  of 
the  disposition  of  words  into  sentences.  And  the  fourth} 
of  the  quantity  of  syllables. 


OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  twenty-five  letters: 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  IC  I,^K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  P,  Q,  R,  S, 
T,U,V,X,Y,andZ.       S 

Of  these,  K,  Y,  and  Z,  aretound  only  in  words  of  Greek 
origin. 

They  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants.  ' 

A  vowel  makes  a  perfect  sound  of  itself 

A  consonant  cannot  be  sounded  withoiira  vowel. 

a,  e,  iy  o,  t^  and  y,  are  vowels. 

The  other  nineteen  are  consonants,  of  which  k  is  gene* 
raUy  considered  as  only  a  note  of  aspiration. 

The  consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semivowels. 

The  mutes  are  defined  to  be  those  letters,  which  entirely, 
and  at  once,  obstruct  the  sound  of  the  vQweL  and  prevent 
its  continuation. 

The  semivowels  are  defined  to  be  those  consonants,  which 
do  not  entirely  obstruct  the  voice,  but  whose  sounds  may  be 
continued  at  pleasure,  thus  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vowels. 

The  semivowels  are  ^  /j »»,  ^  r,  5,  v.  The  rest  are  mutes. 
S  is  called  by  some  Grammarians  a  letter  of  its  own  power. 
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Of  the  semiyowels,  four  are  called  liquids^  /,  m,  n,  and  r . 
—They  are  thus  named,  because  they  readily  unite  with 
other  consonants,  and  glide,  as  it  were,  into  their  sound. 

Two  are  called  double  letters,  x  and  2;  the  x  bebig  equal 
to  C5,  Ics^  or  ^5,  and  z^Xo  dsoxU\  as  dux^  ducs^  whence  the 
genitive  ducis ;  rex^  regs  (which,  however,  is  generally  pro- 
nounced as  if  recsjy  whence  the  genitive  regis ;  zona,  dsoPM^ 
in  which  the  d  must  be  sounded  very  softly. 

j  is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  double  letters ;  but 
in  words  of  Greek  origin  it  is,  in  reality,  a  vowel ;  as  liiscm^ 
liipetus^  not  Jason,  Japettis ;  and  also  in  such  words  as  Troja 
and  Ajax,  although,  in  these,  pronounced  as  the  English  j. 

OF  DIPHTHONGS. 

A  diphthong  consists  of  two  vowels  forming  one  sj'Uable, 
and  pronounced  by  one  impulse  of  the  voice. 

The  diphthongs  are,  eight,  ce  or  ae,  as  (Vtas  ;  cc  or  oe^  as 
ccena ;  au,  as  aurum ,-  «/,  as  a4ge ;  ei,  as  hei ;  ai^  as  Maia  ; 
o/,  as  Troia  ;  ui  or  yi,  as  huic,  harpma,  or  harpy ia. 

Of  these,  two  are  called  improper,  because  the  sound  of 
the  first  letter  is  lost,  te  and  a?,  pronounced  like  e.  The 
others  are  called  proper,  because,  in  pronouncing  diem,  the 
sound  of  each  letter  may  be  distinguished. 

OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION. 

r,  before  e,  f ,  y,  ce,  ce,  is  pronounced  like  $ ,-  before  a,  0, 
Uf  and  consonants,  like  h     ^^ 

g,  before  the  vowels  a,  o,fV  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  before  conso- 
nants (itself  sometimes  excepted),  has  die  hard  or  guttural 
sound,  as  in  the  English  words  give,  gone;  before  e,  i,  and 
y,  or  another  g  followed  by  e,  it  is  pronounced  like  j;  as 
gemma,  gigno,  gyf;iis,  agger;  excepting  some  Hebrew  words, 
as  Gethsemane,  some  Greek  words  as  Gyges,  and  a  few  Latin, 
as  gibber,  gilvus,  in  which  it  has  its  proper  hard  somid. 

ch  is  pronounced  like  k. 

ti,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  si  or  ci ;  as  ratio,  prudent 
tia ;  excepting  Greek  words,  as  asphaltion ;  words  in  which 
it  is  preceded  by  5  or  x,  as  istius,  mixtio ;  words  beginning 
with  ti,  txsi  tiara ;  and  infinitives  formed  by  paragoge,  as 
flectier,  mittieir. 

u  has  but  litde  sound,  when,  with  any  odier  vowel,  it  fol- 
lows g,  q,  or  s ;  as  sanguis,  li7igua,  aqua,  qui,  suadeo,  in 
which  its  sound  resembles  that  of  ut,  or  of  tr  in  the  EngUsb 
word  persuade. 


or  THE  DIVISION  OF  WORDS  IKTO  SYLLABLES. 

A  syllable  is  one  distinct  sound.  It  may  be  either  a 
Towel,  a  diphthong,  or  one  or  more  consonants  with  a 
vowel. 

There  are  five  rules  for  the  division  of  words  into  ^lla* 
bles: 

1.  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  must  be  joined 
to  the  latter,  as  a-mOf  le-go ;  except  x,  which  is  joined  to 
the  first  vowel,  as  ex^ul. 

2.  Two  consonants  between  two  vowels  are  to  be  sepa^ 
rated,  as  il^ley  an^nus, 

3.  Consonants  which  cannot  begin  a  word  cannot  begin 
a  syllable,  as  ar-duus,  por^cus, 

4.  Consonants  that  can  begin  a  word  ought  generally  to 
begin  a  syllable,  as  puMicus^  do^ctus. 

5.  A  compound  word  is  to  be  resolved  into  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  as  ab-^utdr^  abs-<ondo*. 

•  THE  MOST  COMMON  ABBREVIATION& 

A.  Aulas;  C.  Caius;  D.  Deciiu,  Dectmus;  6.  Oaius;  L.  Lucius;  M.  Mar- 
cus; M'  Manius;  N.  Numerius;  P.  PubUus;  Q.  Quintus,  Quirites,  Qu«stor; 
T.  Titus;  Ap.  Appius;  Co.  Cnseus;  Op.  Opiter;  Sp.  Spurius;  Ti.  Tiboius; 
Mam.  Mtfinercus;  Sex.  Sextus;  Ser.  Serrius;  Tui.  TuUius.  lu  the  praenomea 
of  a  woman,  the  capital  was  often  inverted^  as  3  for  Caia,  yi  for  Marca»  x 
for  Tita. 

F.  is  put  for  filius;  N.  for  nepos. 

P.  C.  patres  conscripti ;  P.  R.  populus  Romanus;  R.  P.  RespuUiaa;  S  C. 
aenatfisconsultum ;  A.  U.  C.  anno  urbis  conditae ;  S.  salutem;  S.  P.  D.  salutem 
plurimam  dicit;  Sb  P.  Q.  R.  senatus  populusque  Romanus ;  D.  D.  D.  dat,  di- 
caty  dedicat ;  D.  M.  P.  diis  manibus  posuit ;  b.  D.  C.  Q.  dat,  dedicak,  conse- 
cratque;  H.  S.  or  L.  L.  S.  seatertium  or  sestertius;  Imp.  imperator;  Cot. 
consul ;  Aug.  Augustus ;  Impp.  imperatores ;  Coss.  consules,  Augg.  Augusd* 
&C.  doubling  the  last  letter  of  tha  contraction,  for  the  plural. 

THE  POWER  OF  LETTERS  IN  NUMERATION. 

tlie  letters  made  use  of  by  the  Romans,  in  numeration,  were  C»  I,  L,  V,  X  ; 
of  which  the  Talue  and  order  are  as  follow : 

I.  dkmoim  one. 

V. fiTfc 

X. ten. 

L.    fifty. 

C. a  hundred. 

^  lO five  hundred. 

"  Cl3 a  thousand. 

I03 five  thousand. 

CCIo3. . .  ten  thousand. 

IDOD'  •  •  fifty  thousand. 

CCCIooo.  a  hundred  thousand. 
Kott  r.  The  aatifntii,  Pliny  obserres,  went  no  furtiiflr ;  but,  if  necessary, 

B  2 


OF  ETYMOLOGY. 

In  Latin,  are  eight  different  kinds  of  words,  called  parts 
of  speech : 

Noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  declined ; 

Adverb,  preposition,  interjection,  conjunction,  unde- 
clined. 

The  changes  made  in  the  termination  of  the  noun,  pro* 
noun,  and  participle,  are  called  their  declension. 

Those  made  in  the  termination  of  a  verb,  its  conjugation. 

The  general  changes  made  in  the  declinable  parts  of 
speech  are  called  tlieir  accidents. 

The  accidents  are  six:  gender,  case,  number,  mood, 
tense,  and  person. 

Gender  and  case  are  peculiar  to  noun,  pronoun,  and  par- 
ticiple; mood,  tense  and  person  are  peculiar  to  the  verb; 
and  number  is  common  to  all. 

OF  A  NOUN. 

A  noun  (nomen)  has  been  defined  to  be  that  part  of 
speech  whicn  signifies  the  name  or  quality  of  a  person  or 
tning.  If  it  signify  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  it  is 
called  a  substantive  noun :  as  v/r,  a  man ;  arbor,  a  tree.  If 
it  signify  a  quality  or  property,  as  belonging  to  any  person 
or  tning,  it  is  called  an  adjective :  thus  bonus,  good,  denotes 
^  the  qutdity  of  goodness,  but  always  in  concreto,  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  substantive;  thus,  bonus  vir,  a  good  man, 
a  man  having  the  quality  of  goodness. 

Bonus,  or  good,  has  been  termed  the  concrete. 

Bonitas,  or  goodness,  the  abstract 

Substantives  are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  common. 

A  proper  noun  is  that  which  is  appropriated  to  an  indi- 
vidual, or  to  one  particular  thing  of  a  kind ;  as  Georgius, 
George;  Ixmdinum,  London. 

An  appellative,  or  common  noun,  is  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  a  whole  class  of  things ;  as  vir,  a  man ;  fcemina,  a 
woman ;  arbor,  a  tree. 

thej  repeated  the  last  number,  thus  CCCI30D»  CCCIDD3  stand  for  two 
hundred  thousand. 

9.  By  a  combination  of  these  letters,  any  intermediate  number  may  be  ex- 
pressed ;  thus  II  denote  two,  XV  fifteen,  &c 

S.  If  the  less  numeral  letter  be  set  before  the  greater,  it  takes  away  from 
the  greater  as  much  as  it  imports,  thus  XC,  ninety. 

4.  Writers  of  later  date  use  J>  for  five  hundred,  and  M  for  a  thousand. 


A  proper  name  applied  to  mor^  than  one,  becomes  an 
appellative;  as  duodecim  CasareSy  the  twelve  Caesars. 

I.  Nouns  receive  names  according  to  their  signification: 
thus, 

1.  A  collective  nomi  in  the  singular  number  signifies 
many;  aspopulus,  a  people; 

2.  An  interrogative  asks  a  question;  as  quis^  who?  tder? 
wliich  ofthe  two? 

Such  nouns  used  without  a  question  are  called  indefinites. . 

3.  A  relative  refers  to  something  spoken  of  before ;  as 
qid^  who;  illcj  he;  alim^  another;  &c. 

^  4.  A  partitive  signifies  the  whole  severally;  as  omnis^ 
every  one;  quisqtie,  eveiy  one:— or  part  of  many,  as  qm^ 
darriy  aliquis^  &c. 

II.  With  respect  to  signification  and  derivation* 

1.  Patronymics  are  nouns  signifying  pedigree  or  extrac- 
tion, generally  derived  from  me  name  of  the  father;  as 
Priamides,  the  son  of  Priamus :  but  sometimes  fi'om  some 
remarkable  person  ofthe  famiW;  as  JEdcides  the  son,  grand- 
son, or  one  of  the  posterity  of  ^acus :  or  from  the  founder 
of  a  nation,  as  Bmmdtdce,  the  Romans,  fi'om  Romulus ,-  or 
from  countries  and  cities,  as  Sicilisy  Troas^  a  woman  of 
Sicily,  of  Troy. 

2.  An  abstract  denotes  the  bare  quality  of  an  adjective ; 
as  bonitas,  goodness,  from  bontis, 

3.  A  gentile,  or  patrial,  is  a  noun  derived  fi-om  tlie  name 
of  a  country,  and  expressii\g  a  citizen  of  that  country ;  as 
Scoizis,  a  Scotsman ;  Macedo^  a  Macedonian ;  firom  Scotia^ 
Macedonia* 

4.  A  possessive  is  an  adjective  derived  fi'om  a  substantive, 
proper  or  appellative,  signifying  possession ;  as  Scoticusy  oi^ 
or  belonging  to,  Scotland,  from  Scotia  ;  patemtts,  fatherly, 
from  pater. 

5.  A  diminutive  is  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective,  derived 
from  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  denoting  diminution ;  as 
libellusj  a  little  book,  from  liber ;  paiimtus^  very  little,  from 
parvus.     They  generally  end  in  /««,  /a,  or  lum. 

6.  A  denominative  is  any  noun  derived  from  another 
noun ;  as  gratia,  favour,  from  grains ,-  ccclestis^  heavenly, 
from  cceliim. 

7.  A  verbal  is  any  noun  derived  from  a  verb ;  as  amor^ 
love,  from  amo ;  capa^y  capable,  from  capio. 

8.  Some  nouns  are  derived  from  participles,  adverbs,  and 


prepositions;  as  Jictitiusj  counterfeit,  firom  Jlctusg  crasHma^ 
belonging  to  tomorrow,  from  cross  contrariusj  contrary, 
from  contra. 

NotCj  That  the  same  nomi  may  be  ranked  under  different 
classes ;  as  quis  is  an  interrogative,  relative,  or  partitivei 
pietaSf  an  abstract,  or  denominative. 

OF   GENDER. 

Genders  are  three ;  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the 
neuter ;  denoted  sometimes  by  hie  for  the  masculine,  hac  for 
the  feminine,  and  hoc  for  the  neuter. 

Gender  w,  in  English,  the  distinction  of  sex ;  for,  in  this 
language,  w^ith  very  few  exceptions,  males  are  masculine; 
females,  feminine;  and,  unless  under  particular  circum- 
stances, all  things  inanimate,  beipg  witliout  sex,  are  neither, 
or  neuter*,  which  last  has,  notwithstanding,  received  the 
name  of  a  gender.  But,  in  Latin,  although  males  are  mas- 
culine, and  females,  feminine,  there  are  many  nouns,  hav- 
ing no  sex,  which  belong,  some  to  tlie  masculine,  s6me  to 
the  feminine,  and  some  to  the  neuter  gender,  the  termina- 
tion and  declension,  not  the  sex,  determining  the  gender. 
ITie  former  has  been  called  natural  gender;  the  latter,  gram- 
matical gender. 

Nouns  which  have  either  the  masculine  or  theTeminine 
gender,  according  to  the  sense,  are  called  common ;  as  pa* 
rens^  hie  or  hacj  a  pai-ent ;  if  a  father,  masculine ;  a  mother, 
feminine. 

Noims,  admitting  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  in- 
dependently on  the  sense,  are  called  doubtfiil ;  as  hie  or  hoc 
anguis,  a  snake. 

when,  under  one  gender,  a  noun  signifies  both  the  sexes 
of  brutes,  it  is  called  epicene;  as  hie  passer^  hie  masy  a  spar- 
row, a  mouse,  male  or  female ;  kac  aquila^  haec  vulpesy  an 
e^Ie,  a  fox,  male  or  female.  -When  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
stinguish the  sex  of  such  words,  mas^  male,  or  fcemina^  fe- 
male, is  added  to  them. 

*  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  die  gender  of  nouns  and  the  per- 
sona of  Terbs.  In  the  first,  there  are,  natundly^  but  t«ro  genders ;  in  the  se- 
cond there  are  not,  necetsarify,  but  two  persons,  the  speaker  and  hearer.  As 
there  is  a  third  gender  given  to  nouns,  which  is  neither  of  the  oiher  two,  so 
fhere  may  be  a  third  person,  who  is  neither  hearer  nor  speaker,  but  the  ob- 
ject or  subject  of  both  In  the  same  manner  theb  vinous  terminations  inti- 
iMte  various  relations  and  dicuantanceik 


or   NUMBER. 

Number  fs  the  distinction  of  one  from  more  than  one^ 
or  many. 

Numbers  are  two :  the  singular,  which  denotes  one,  or 
the  aggregate  of  many,  collectively;  as  homo^  a  man;  rrnd^ 
titudoy  a  multitude:  the  plural  denoting  more  than  one;  as 
haminesj  men. 

Some  Latin  nouns  of  the  plural  number  signify  but  one; 
as  Atheruej  Athens;  others,  one,  or  more  than  one,  aa 
nuptiie^  a  marriage,  or  marriages. 

OF   CASEd. 

It  is  necessary  Xo  distinguish  the  several  relations  which 
objects  bear  to  one  another ;  and  this  is  done,  in  English, 
generally,  by  means  of  certain  particles  prefixed  to  nouns ; 
but,  in  Latin,  by  a  variation  in  the  termination  of  a  noun, 
which  is  termed  a  case. 

Cases,  {casus,  fallings,)  or  the  inflexions  of  nouns,  are  so 
called,  because  they  have  been  supposed  to  fall  or  decline 
from  the  nominative,  which  has  been  represented  by  a  per- 
pendicular line,  and  called  casus  rectus,  or  the  upright  case, 
mdicating  the  primary  form  of  the  noun ;  the  others  being 
named  castts  obliqui,  or  oblique  cases. 

There  are  six  cases;  the  nominative,  the  genitive,  the 
dative,  the  accusative,  the  vocative,  and  the  ablative. 

The  nominative  simply  expresses  the  name  of  a  person 
or  thing,  and  marks  the  subject  of  discourse ;  as  Alexander 
inter  fecit,  Alexander  slew. 

The  genitive*  is  said  to  express  a  variety  of  relations, 
chiefly  comprised  under  that  of  origin^  or  the  relation  of 
possession,  or  of  proper^,  and  has,  in  English,  the  sign  of 
before  it,  or  *s  added  to  it;  as  amor  Dei,  me  love  of  God^ 
or  God's  love. 

The  dative  is  used  to  mark  the  object  to  which  any  thing, 
whether  acquisition  or  loss,  is  referred ;  and  is  often  e(}ui- 
valent  to  an  English  noun  having  the  signs  to  imdjbr,  (both 
sometimes  understood,)  yj-om  and.^;  as  Hoc  miki  datur, 
seritur,  adimitur;  This  is  given  to  me,  this  is  sown /br 
me,  this  is  taken  away^rowi  me. '  Nee  cemitur  ulli — Virg., 

*  Some  have  derived  the  word  genitive,  from  gentutf  kindred  or  family,  ai 
if  a  case  used  to  express  alliance  or  extraction.  From  its  expressing  many 
different  relations,  this  case  was  named  by  the  Greel^s  the  general  case ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  by  others,  that  by  mistaking  the  import  of  this  word, 
Ladn  grammarians  named  it  the  genitive  or  generative  case.  In  Latin,  and 
in  other  languages,  when  a  twofold  relation  subsists  between  two  objects,  this 
case  involves  an  ambiguity,  atncr  Dei  denoting  pifher  the  love  witli  which 
God  loves  us,  or  the  love  with  which  he  is  loved  by  ut. 


Nor  is  he  perceived  by  any  one.  Expedi  hoc  negodmn 
mihij  Dispatch  for  me  tnis  business.  It  sometimes  receives 
the  action  of  the  verb ;  as  Antonius  nocuit  Ciceronij  Antony 
hurt  Cicero. 

The  accusative  indicates  the  object  to  which  the  acdon 
of  the  verb  passes ;  as  Alexander  interfedt  Clihrni^  Alex- 
ander slew  Ulitus. 

The  vocative  points  out  the  object  called  upon,  or  ad- 
dressed, with  or  without  the  sign  O;  and  is,  in  general,  for 
an  obvious  reason,  the  same  in  termination  as  tne  nomina> 
tive;  BsOfelixjraterj  My  happy  brother.  Audi,  Deus^ 
Hear,  O  God. 

The  ablative,  whose  derivation  implies  a  taking  cnoajfj 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  case  denoting  the  concomitancy  of 
circumstances*;  as  Ingressus  est  cum  gladioj  He  ent^^ 
with  a  sword;  {.  e,  havine  at  that  time  a  sword  alone  with 
him,  in  his  possession.  But  when,  by  inferencey  the  ac- 
companying circumstance  is  understood  as  the  causcj  marir 
ner^  or  instrument  of  an  action,  the  preposition  cum  is  never 
expressed ;  as  He  ki}]ed  him  with  a  sword,  i.  e.  a  sword 
was  the  instrument  mth  which,  or  by  which,  his  death  was 
effected,  Eum  gladio  interfecit  I  am  pale  with  fear,  Falleo 
metUy  f .  e.  not  only  with  fear,  but  for  fear,  fear  being  not 
only  an  ^pcompanjring  circumstance,  but  the  cause  of  pale- 
ness. They  went  to  church  with  noise,  Templum  clamore 
petebant,  noise  being  an  accompanying  circumstance,  and 
denoting  the  manner  of  their  going. 

In  English  it  has  before  it  such  signs  as  with,  from^  for^ 
fyf  ,  in,  through^  and  in  Latin  is  jeovemed  by  a  preposition, 
sometimes  expressed,  but  generally  understood. 

Observcy  That  nouns  form  all  their  oblique  cases  fixmi  the 
'  genitive  singular,  except  the  vocative  singular  of  masculine 
and  feminine  nouns,  and  the  accusative  and  vocative  of  neu» 
ter  nouns. 

*  See  Encydop.  Brit,  article,  Case,  in  Grammar. 

f  The  English  particles,  usually  denominated  signs  of  cases,  are  not, 
generally,  a  true  criterion  of  the  Latin  cases.  J^rom,  for,  and  by,  are  no- 
ticed as  signs  of  the  dative,  and  of  the  ablative  also.  But  there  appean 
to  be,  in  LAtin,  a  striking  affinity  between  these  two  cases.  Indeed,  it  baa 
been  contended,  that  the  Latin  dative,  like  the  GVeek,  was  originally 
governed  by  prepositions,  and  included,  in  itKclf,  the  force  of  what  is  caUed 
the  ablative ;  and  hence  pcriiaps  it  is,  that  it  still  denotes  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  any  thing  is  giverty  arjiwn  whidi  it  is  taken  aim ;  but  tibat, 
ftfterwards,  when  this  case  was  divided  into  two  cases,  and  a  little  distinctioti 
was  made  between  them,  prepositions  were  restricted  to  that  Ibrm  which 
received  the  name  of  ablative.  We- know  that  their  tennination  is  the 
ume  in  Greek,  or,  rather,  that  the  Greeks  generaU/  use  their  dative  in 
the  same  way  in  which,  most  probably,  their  ablative,  if  they  had  one. 


OF   DECLENSION. 

Declension  is  the  regular  distribution  of  nouns,  accord- 
ing to  their  terminations,  so  that  they  may  be  distiliguished 
from  one  another. 

There  are  five  declensions  of  substantives^  distinguished 
by  the  ending  of  the  genitive  case. 
The  genitive  of  the  Jirst  ends  in  ce. 
second      in  i. 
third         in  is. 
fourth       in  us. 
Jifth  in  ei. 

OF   ABJECTIVE   NOIJNS, 

^ecdve^  a^i  1ms  been  already  observed,  expresses 
».br4onging  to  a  S'ubstantivL^- 

'\  ^]>erly  has  neither  genders,  numbers,  nor 

^^lyins^tions  aus^^ering  to  the  gender, 

'ubsiantive  with  which  it  is  joined^ 

A 1  >hc  first  and  second  declension 

COlljuiiiS  u , 

When  of  till  '%ioii^  tliey  have  three 

different  termiimLiMr- ,  v|HM£'^  one  for  tlie 

feminine,  and  one  for  i,  W^/^^^f^bonum *, 

When  of  the  third,  they  Uii^ 
the  first  of  wJiich  is  mascLilinc 
cond  neuter,  as  trisiis^  masculine  aii^ 
ter,  or  only  one  termination  for  the  Liu  t 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter. 

Adjectives  are  varied  as  substantives  of  the  Ills 
tion  and  cleciension. 

would  be  used  ;  and  that  fhe  Rjomans  w^rc  fond  of  iTniialio^j  the  Grc^k^  :— - 
to  which  it  may  be  a4lLled,  timt,  in  LuUn,  the  dative  and  abktivei  Ixrih 
stQguLu-  and  plurol,  miy  be  found,  in  certain  forms  at  least,  aJikc  in 
eveiy  deek-nsion^  fts  ^ill  hereafter  be  seen  tii  tlic  Rules  fur  the  Ablative  of 
the  Third  Dtjcleubion,  and  in  the  Observation!*  un  the  Declensions,  in  regard 
to  certain  Datives  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Declension,  ending  in  e,  and  of  the 
fourth  in  u :  the  diflTerence  between  the  dative  singular  and  the  ablative 
of  the  first  declension  being  the  principal  exception  to  this  remark,  not  no- 
ticed. But,  in  regard  to  this  anon>aly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
dative  of  the  first  declension  ends  in  ae,  diphthong,  and  that  it  ended  some- 
t'mes  in  ai ;  that  tlie  ablative  of  tlie  first  declension  is  the  only  case  ending 
in  a  long,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  formerly  it  may  have  had  the 
vowel  annexed  to  it,  which  it  has  since  cbropped,  although  it  still  retains  the 
quantity  belonging  to  a  contraction,  or  to  the  original  diphthong ;  and  in  the 
tame  manner,  tlic  ablative  of  the  fifUi  declension  may  have  tfs  long  e,  from 
a  contraction  of  ^  or,  in  some  nouns,  from  tlie  long  e  of  the  dative. 

*  But  eleven,  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  having  er  or  u  masculine^ 
is  feminine,  and  e  neuter,  belong  to  the  third  only. 
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The  following  synopsis  will  show  the  declension  of  substantiTes  and 
ftdjectiveSy  with  the  quantities  of  the  final  syllables : 

A  general  vieiD  of  the  declension  of  substantives  and  adjectives. 


■C     Ml'*'- 

F  iJ  .1  ■•  'S 


.\i  ^  s  5 


II. 


II. 

am.        a|6 
Ji  mm 

a   v^  6 


1^ 
arum 
Is* 
as 


! 


s 

s 


I 


& 

orum 
Is 
& 
& 

Is 

N. 


-um 


III. 


OS 

1 

Is  Is* 

M.  F. 

Thu%  Bonus 
Tener 

Likewise  metis',  tuns,  suus,  nos- 
'er,vesUr,  Tuus,iuus,vesterfWvnt 
V6cat,  Mens  has  meus  or  miy 
Voc.  masc 

Adjectives  in  er  drop  e  in  de- 
clining, except  tener,  alter  {tus), 
isper,  exter,  vesper,  gibber,  lacer, 
'iter  (free),  Tniser,  prosper.  Iter 
[eri),  also  compounds  of  fero 
And  gfiro.  Dexter  has  dextra, 
seldom  (lextera. 

See  Note  I.  on  irregulars. 

All  Participles  in  us. 


«;     « 


I     I 
1 

I 


lis 


Is 


«n,(im)  — 


e,l 
gs 

um,  lum 
Ibfis 
es 
es 

Ybfis 
M.  F. 


um,  lum 
Ibiia 

a,  la 

Ibij-: 
N. 


h-.i 


I 


rv. 

!us 

-u 

us 

u 

iil 

u 

um 

u 

iis 

u 

ii 

u 

us 

XA 

iium 

£ium 

Ibtis,  iibtts* 

IbQs 

us 

iiu 

US 

ri& 

Ibiis,  tibfi?;* 

ibiis 

§ 

1=3 


-Ss 

a 

em 


erum 
ebus 


ebfis 


8 

a 
es 

I 


Thus,  felix,  miiis,  mitior, 
ail  adjjpctives  of  one  termina- 
tion, or  of  two;  the  pronouns 
nostras,  vestras,  cvjas. 

For  adjecdres  having  in  the 
ablative  t  only ;  or  e  and  t ;  c 
only,  and  fur  th»se  which  in 
the  plural  have  a,  or  ia,  um,  or 
ium,  see  Rule  VI. 

For  comparatives  see  Rule 
VII.  Participles,  Rule  VIII. 

For  acer,  alacer,  &c,  see 
Note  1.  on  Adjectives. 

All  participles  in  ns. 
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GENERAL  RULE& 

*L  Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  (which  are  g|enerally  of 
the  second  and  third  declension)  make  the  noiUmative,  the 
accusative,  and  vocative  sii^gular  alike;  and  these  three 
cases,  in  the  plural,  end  always  in  a  *, 

IL  The  vocative  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nominative 
plural ;  and  the  vocative  singular,  as  the  pominative  sin^« 
lar,  except  in  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  in  usy  which 
have  e  /  in  proper  names  in  f-4tf,  which  throw  away  us ;  as 
also  in  geni^usj  andJili'USs  in  Deus^  which  makes  Deusg 
and  in  Greek  nouns,  which  drop  the  s  o(  the  nonunative^ 
as  Thomas^  vocat  Tkama ;  Paris^  vocat.  Part  f. 

III.  The  dative  ai^  ablative  plural  are  always  alike** 

IV.  Proper  names,  used  as  such,  want  the  pluraL 

IRREGULAR   ADjdc:riVE8. 

Note  I.  The  following  adjectives  a^^of  the  first  and  se* 
cond  declension,  but  make  their  genitivVsingular  in  tUsX^ 
(but  alter  J  tils)  and  dative  in  t  .*  unus^  toHi^^  solus^  uUuSf 
nullusj  liter,  neuter,  alter,  alius,  iste,  tile,  ipse,^.o(  which  the 
three  last  are  pronouns.  Alius,  iste  and  ille  have  d  in  the 
neuter  gender  instead  of  tw.  ^ 

■  <^ 

*  In  attendinff  to  the  xnechanical  structure  of  language,  it  is  not  unwortfa  j  \ 
of  being  remarfcedy  that*  except  in  neuter  nouna,  the  ablative  dngular 
of  every  declension  is  fonned  from  the  accusative,  hf  dropping  m  .*  tbua 
Mxuamt  musA  ;  lapidenh  lapide ;  navem,  navimf  nave,  naui ;  gradum,  gradu  / 
rem,  re.  Hie  second  declension  may  appear  an  exception  to  this  remark  } 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  antients  wrote  the  nominative,  in  os, 
ss  donUwUf  avot,  aiavost  and  tlie  accusative,  in  om,  as  dominom,  avomt 
tBfuomi  and  hence,  in  thk  declension  likewise,  was  the  ablative  ibrmed^ 
by  dropping  the  m.  It  may  be  likewise  observed,  that,  in  the  two  first  da- 
demions,  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  end  in  is;  but  that  the  dative  singu« 
Isr  in  I  forms  huSf  which  happens  to  the  third  declension,  and  to  the  fourth 
sad  fiiUi,  which  are  but  varieties  of  the  third. 

t  The  poets  sometimes  use  ut  in.  the  vocative,  of  some  substantivea^ 
ina  adiectives,  after  the  Attic  dialect;  bb  fiius,  Jtuviui,  patricha,  pUjnduB 
(people). 

I  In  prose.  In  poetry  the  t  is  common.  But  the  t  of  aUerius  is  always 
fbort,  that  of  alius  (which  is  a  contraction  for  aliiia)  always  long. 

S  Totust  having  iia,  should  be  distinguished  from  tZtuSf  so  great,  which 
is  regularly  declined.  Some  of  these  adjectives,  as  totut,  nuUtUp  tolut,  tmUert 
torn  their  genitive  and  dative  regularly,  in  some  old  authors. 
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Unusj  tohiSj  solusj  iste^  iUe,  ipse,  have  vocatives.  Con- 
cerning the  vocatives  of  the  others,  grammarians  are  di- 
vided. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 


This  has  the  greatest  nwnber  of  varieties  in  its  cases. 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  genitive,  accusative,  and  ablative 
singular;  and  in  the  genitive  pluraL 

I.  The  genitive  singular  ends  in  is  without  increase,  or 
with  increase,  after  the  following  manner : 


Norn. 


Genii. 


1 

a> 

-ads. 

13 

es, 

is. 

2 

e, 

is. 

14 

is, 

is. 

3 

h 

-itis. 

15 

OS, 

Otis. 

*, 

y> 

yos. 

16 

us. 

oris*. 

5 

6 

do,  (fern.) 

-onis. 
inis. 

17 

I 

rS 

vis,  yos. 

7 

go,  (fern.) 

inis. 

18< 

pis. 

8 

c,d,l. 

-is. 

( 

ut. 

itis. 

d 

n, 

-is. 

19 

fns, 

tis. 

10 

en,  (neut) 

inis. 

u 

tis. 

11 

r. 

-is. 

20 

X, 

cis. 

12    as,  atis. 


Nom, 


GeniL 


But  to  these  are  the  following  exceptions. 


A. 

Abies, 

Accipiter,  tris, 

Acer,  (adj.)  acris, 

Acus,  gris, 

Adeps,  ipis, 

JEsy  aeris, 
Alacer,  (adj.)  alacris, 

AUobrox,  5gis, 


*  It  would  have  been  as  well  to  say  us,  his,  for  the  grei^ier  number  have 
eriti  as,  acus  (chaff),  fcedusjjunus,  genus,  glomus,  latus,  munus,  olus,  onus,  opus^ 
pondus,  rudus,  scdus,  sidus,  vellta,  Venus,  vetus,  viscus,  ulcus,  vulnus,  lliese 
have  'Ms ;  pecus,  tergus,  Jtxnus,  lepus,  nemus,  frigus,  penus,  jiignus,  pectus^ 
ttercus,  decus,  dedecta,  UUus,  tempus,  corpus* 


Ales, 

itis. 

IS 

13 

Anio, 

enis. 

5 

11 

Antistes, 

Itis, 

IS 

11 

Anceps, 
Apollo, 

Itis, 

18 

16 

Inis, 

5 

18 

Arbos,  -or, 

Sris, 

15 

IS 

Areas, 

Sdis, 

12 

13 

As, 

assis, 

12 

20 

Aquilex, 

«gis. 

20 

15 


Norn, 
Aries, 
Astyanax, 
Auceps, 


Bes, 

Bibrax, 

Biceps, 

Biturix, 

Bos, 


Genit 


actis, 
upis, 

B. 

bessis, 

actis, 

Yds, 

bSvis, 


13 
18 


13 
20 
18 
20 
15 


Campester  (adj.)  tris,  1 1 
Cardo,  inis,  (m.  or  f.)  5 
Caro,  camis, 

Capis,  ifdis, 

Cassis,  Ifdis, 

Celeber,  (adj.)  bris, 
Ceres,  gris, 

ChamaBleon,tis, 


Charon, 

Chlamys, 

Charis, 

Chremes, 

Cmyps, 

Concors, 

Coelebs, 

Conjux, 

Cor, 


tis, 

ydos,  ydis, 

rtis, 

is,  etis, 

yphis, 

dis, 

ibis, 

ugis, 

cordis, 


5 

14 
11 
13 
9 
9 
17 
14 
13 
18 
19 
18 
20 
11 


Crates,  a  maris  namcy  etis,  1 3 

Crenis, 

Cres, 

Cms, 

Cucumis, 

Cupido, 

Cuspis, 

Gustos, 


idis,  14 

etis,  13 

cruris,  16 

is,  gris,  14 
inis,  (m.  or  £)  6 

rdis,  14 

odis,  15 


Dares, 
December, 
Dido, 
Dis, 


D. 

etis,  is, 
bris, 
iis,  onis 
itis. 


13 

11 

6 

14 


JVbm.  Genit. 

Dives,  ^         Itis, 
Duplex,        Ids, 


Ebur, 
Eques, 


E. 

8ris, 
Itis, 


IS 
20 


II 
IS 


Far,              farris,  11 

Pel,               fellis,  8 

Femur,          6ris,  1 1 

Fidicen,         nis,  9 

Flamen,  a  priest^  mis,  9 

Flos,             oris,  IS 

Fcedus,         gris,  16 

Forceps,        !pis,  18 

Fraus,           audis,  16 

Frons,  a  leafy  ondis,  19;  but 
Frons,   ontis,  the  fcrehead^ 

regular. 

Frux,            u^is,  20 

Funus,          £ris,  16 


Genus, 
Gigas, 
Glans, 
Glis,  gllris, 

Glis,  glldis, 

Glomus,    . 

Glos, 

Graphis, 

Grex, 

Grus, 

Giyps, 


G. 

Sris, 
ntis, 
glandis, 
a  dormouse^ 

but 
mouUinessj 
£ris,  i, 
Otis,  oris, 
rdis,      • 


Harpax, 

Hebes, 

Hseres, 

Hepar, 

Heros, 


gruis, 
yphis, 

H. 

«gis, 
«tis, 
edis, 
Stis, 
ois, 


16 
12 
19 
1^ 

14 
16 
15 
14 
20 
16 
18 


20 
IS 
11 
11 
15 


u 


Vtom.            Oenii. 

Norn. 

Omit. 

Hipponax,   actis, 

20 

■  Limes, 

Ws, 

IS 

Haeresis,       eos,  los,  is, 

14 

Lis, 

litis. 

14 

Homo,         Inis, 

5 

Locuples,  (adj.)  etis. 

13 

Honos,  -or,  oris. 

15 

tlm 

Horizon,      ontis. 

9 

M. 

Hylax,         actis. 

20 

Margo,  m.( 

or£)  Inis, 

5 

I,  J. 

Manceps, 

ipis, 

18 

lapyx,           igis, 
Jaspis,           idis,  Tdos, 

20 
14 

Magnes, 
Mansues, 

etis, 
fitis, 

IS 
18 

Jecur,           Sris, 

11 

Mas, 

mKris, 

12 

lens,  (part)  euntis, 

19 

Mater, 

tris, 

U 

compounds  also, 

but 

Mendes, 

etis, 

18 

Ambiens,      tis,  regular. 

Merces, 

edis, 

13 

Imber,           bris. 

11 

Merges, 

itis. 

13 

Incus,            udis, 

16 

Metropolis,  eos,  Tos,  is, 

U 

Index,           Xcis, 

20 

Miles, 

itis. 

13 

Indiges,  (adj.)  etis, 
Interpres,      ^ti^ 

13 
13 

Minos,          ois, 
Misericors,   dis, 

15 
19 

Intercus,  (adj.)  utis, 

16 

Municeps, 

Ipis, 

18 

Iter,               itingris, 
Judex,           icis, 

11 
20 

Munus, 
Mos, 

eris, 
mSris, 

16 
15 

Jupiter,         Jovis, 

11 

Mus, 

uris. 

16 

Jus,               juris, 

16 

N. 

Juventus,      utis. 

16 

Nefrens, 

dis. 

19 

L>. 

Nemo^ 

Xnis, 

B 

Labos,  -or,  oris, 
Lac,              lactis. 

15 
8 

Nerio, 

Nesis, 

enis, 
idis, 

5 
14 

Laches,        .etis,  i% 

13 

Nix, 

nivis. 

20 

Lampas,       Sdis, 

12 

November, 

bris. 

11 

Laomedon,   tis. 

9 

Nox, 

noctis. 

20 

Lapis,           Id^ 

14 

Lar  (or  Lars)  tis,  a  marli 

O. 

name. 

11 

Obses, 

Ydis, 

15 

Lar,  Wris,  a  household  gody  1 1 

October, 

bris. 

11 

Laijfux,        yngis, 

20 

Oedipus, 

JSdis, 

16 

Latus,          £ris. 

16 

Olus, 

eris. 

16 

Laus,            laudis. 

16 

Onus, 

gris. 

16 

Lens,   lendis,  a  nit,  19, 

biit 

Onyx, 

j?chis. 

20 

Lens,  lentis, /wfcf,  regular. 

Opois, 

oentis. 

14 

Lex,             legis, 

20 

Opus, 

Sris,  warkf 

16 

Libnpens,    dis. 

19 

C^us, 

untis,a/om,16 

LiguSf-ur,    iiris, 

16 

Ordo^ 

Ynis,  m. 

5 

II 


Nom.  Qgnii. 

Orpheus,       &)%  16 

Os,  oris,  the  mouthy  15 

OSf  ossis^abone,  15 

P. 

Pallas,  adis,  agoddesSj  12 
Pallas,  antis,  a  maris  yiame^  1 2 
Palus,  udis,  16 

Pater,  tris,  1 1 

Palmes,         Ttis,  13 

Paries,  ^tis,  13 

Paris,  Wis,  14 

Particeps,     Ipis,  18 

Pecus,  iidis,  a  sheep^  16;  but 
Pecus,  oris,  cattle^  regular. 
Pecten,  inis,  9 

Pelamys,  ydis,  ydos,  1 7 
Pes,  p^dis,  IS 

Perpes,  etis,  13 

Phalanx,       gis,  20 

Phorcys,  ynis,  ynos,  17 
Phosphis,      idis,   ^  14 

Phryx,  ygis,  20 

Pixis,  idis,  (Pyxis)  14 

Plus,  Gris,  16 

Pollej^  icis,  20 

Pondus,         eris,  16 

Praeceps,       ttis,  18 

Princeps,      ipis,  18 

Praepes,         ftis,  ,  13 

Praes,  ^aedis,  13 

Praeses,         idis,  13 

Promulsis,     idis,  14 

Pubes,  gris  or  is  (adj.)  13 
Puis,  ids,  the  only  noun  in  Is. 
Pulvis,  {^ris,  14 

Pus,  iiris,  16 

Pyrois,  oentis,  14 


Quies, 
Qoiriai 


Q. 

etis, 
iti% 


13 
14 


Nom.  OtfUt, 

R. 

Remex,         Igis,  SO 

Robur,          ftris,  11 

Ros,              roris,  15 

Rudus,          gris,  16 

Rus,              iiris,  16 

•     S. 

Salamis,        inis,  14 

S^luber^  (adj.)  bris,  1 1 

Salus,            utis,  16 

Samnis,         itis,  14 

Sanguis,        inis,  14 

Scelus,          gris,  16 
Sedes,  words  derived  fironi. 

Wis,  IS 

Seges,            gtis,  IS 

Semis,           issis,  14 

Senectus,      utii^  16 

Senex,           is,  20 

September,   bris,  11 

Servitus,        utis,  16 

Sidus,            eris,  16 

Silvester,  (adj.)  tris,  1 1 

Simois,          ends,  14 

Simplex,  (adj.)  kis,  20 

Sospes,  (adj.)  Itis,  IS 

Sphynx,        gis,  gos,  20 

Strix,             igis,  20 

Subscus,    .  iidis,  16 

Supellex,       ectllis,  20 

Supplex,  (adj.)  Tcis,  20 

Sus,               siiis,  16 

Syrinx,         gis,  SO 


Tapes,  etis,  IS 

Teges,  Stis,  IS 

TeUus,  uris,  16 

Teres,  (adj.)  eds,  IS 

Termest       Itis^  IS 


16 


Nam. 

Tliales, 

Themis, 

Thos, 

Thus, 

Tibicen, 

Tiryns, 

Trachys, 

Trapezus, 

Tripus, 

Tros, 

Tubicen, 

Tudes, 

Turbo, 

Tyraimis, 


GeniL 

i 
etis,  is, 
Mis, 
ois, 
liris, 

inis,  masc. 
ynthis, 
ynis,  ynos, 
untis, 
8dis, 
ois, 

jnis,  masc 
itis,  is, 
tnis, 
Idis, 


13 
14 
15 
16 

9 
19 
17 
16 
16 
15 

9 
18 

5 


Norn. 

Genii. 
U,  V. 

Vas, 

vSdis,  a  surety^ 

12 

Vas, 

vasis,  a  vessel. 

12 

Veles, 

itis. 

14 

Vellus, 

8ris, 

16 

Venus, 

^ris. 

16 

Vetus,  (adj.)  ^ris. 

16 

Viscus^ 

gris, 

16 

Virtus, 

utis, 

16 

Ulcus, 

gris. 

16 

Unedo,  i 

m.    onis, 

6 

Volucer, 

(adj.)  cris. 

11 

Vomis, 

^ris. 

U 

Uter, 

utris. 

11 

Vulnus, 

&is, 

le 

jrespec- 


(The  figure  refers  to  the  termination  to  which  its  i 
tive  word  is  an  exception.  By  means  of  the  figure,  all  the 
exceptions  may  be  collected,  and  classed  according  to  their 
termination ;  which  is  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
learned.  Their  present  state  is  most  adapted  to  occasional 
reference.) 

11.  The  accusative  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  ends 
in' em ;  but  some  have  em  and  im,  and  these  have  e  or  t  in 
the  ablative  singular,  others  have  im  or  tn,  and  these  have 
I  only.     (See  the  list) 

IIL  Neuters  ending  in  e,  al,  ar,  have  i  in  the  abladve 
singular;  ia  in  the  nominative  plural;  and  itim  in  the  geni- 
tive. Except  Jar,  "par  (a  pair,  neut)  jubar,  nectar,  hepar, 
with  proper  names  in  e,  which  have  e  in  the  ablative.  Nen* 
ters  having  e  in  the  ablative  make  their  nominative  and  ge- 
nitive plural,  in  a,  and  um.  (For  a  different  distinction  with 
regard  to  par,  supported  by  some  grammarians,  see  Par  in 
the  following  list) 

IV.  Nouns  ending  in  es  and  is,  not  increasing  in  the  geni- 
tive singular,  and  in  ns,  make  the  genitive  plural  in  ium. 
Except  va^^f,  cants,  Juvenis,  pants,  sirigilis,  (because  formerly 
strigili)  volucris,  parens,  opes  pi.  which  have  um.  Apum 
firom  apis,  (or  apes  plural,)  voluaiim,  parentuni,  are  used,  as 
many  others,  by  syncope,  instead  of  the  regular  apittm,  w>- 
Iticrium,  parentium.  To  nouns  having  ium,  may  be  added 
the  names  in  (w,  from  countries,  as  Arpinas,  ^^tium :  nostras^ 

vestras,  ^atium. Utilitatium,  and  utilitatum;  civitatitan 

and  civitatum;  qffinitatium  and  e^nitatutn:  hdereditatUm 
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and  hiotfedUaivim^BTe  both  found,  but  the  latter  form  is  much 
nreferable.  Optimatitottj  and,  by  syncope^  cptimatwnf  are 
Doth  used. 

V.  Nouns  of  one  s^rllable  in  as,  is^  and  s  and  x  after  a 
consonant,  make  turn  m  the  genitive  plural;  as  as,  asstum  ; 
Usj  Utiums  urbSf  urbium;  merxj  mercium.  To  these  may 
be  added  caroj  cohors,  cor,  cos,  dos,  faux,  lar,  linter,  mus^ 
nix,  nox,  as  {ossis),  Quiris,  Samnis,  uter,  venter,  arid  the 
compounds  ot  as  and  unda  $  as  bes,  sextans^  septunx.  Ex- 
cept gryps,  grypkuMi  lynx,  lyncwn;  sphinx,  sphingum, 
and  some  similar  Gh-eek  words.  The  obsolete  nominatjve 
ops,  (in  the  plural,  opes,)  though  belonging  to  the  rule,  has 
opum* 

Obs*  The  following  words  are  not  found  in  the  genitive 
plural ;  and  many  of  them  have  no  plural :  Pax,  fax,  fax^ 
nex,  pix,  lux,  mel,fel,  bs  {oris),  sol,  glos,  pus,  fos,  xncis,  lobes, 
sqboles,  and  proles.  -  To  these  may  be  added  crux  and  plebs, 
although,  in  some  authors,  crucum  or  crucium,  and  plebium, 
are  found. 

VI.  Adjectives  havings  in  the  nominative  singular  neuter^ 
have  I  only  in  the  ablative ;  but  adjectives  of  one  termination 
have  e  or  i  f  both  having  ia  and  ium  in  the  plural.  (There 
are  some  which  have  e  only  in  the  ablative,  and  urn  in  the 
ffenitive  plural,  which  in  the  following  list  are  noted  with  *• 
There  are  others  having  i,  or  e  and  i,  which  likewise  have 
um,  and  they  are  denoted  by  f .  Adjectives  having  e  or  ^ 
when  used  as  substantives,  generally  prefer  the  termination 
e.  Par  and  memor^  have  f  only  in  the  ablative.  Compar, 
impar,  dispar,  have  e  or  i.) 

VII.  Comparadves  have  i,  or  more  commonly  e,  in  the 
ablative  singular,  and  therefore  a  in  the  neuter  of  the  nomi- 
native^  accusative,  and  vocative  plural,  and  um  in  the  geni- 
tive.    Fetus  likewise  has  veteri,  Vetera,  veterum» 

VIII.  Words  of  three  genders,  end^n^  in  ns,  have  e  or  i 
in  the  ablative.  When  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  parti- 
ciples, they  generally  prefer  e.  As  adjectives,  they  have  e 
or  i.  Sudi  words  often  suffer  a  ccmtraction  in  the  genitive 
plural,  as  prudjentum  for  prudentium  .<  sapientum  for  sctpi^ 
entium:  parentum  for  parentiums  adolescenttem  for  ado^ 
lescentium, 

IX.  The  genitive  plural  of  words^  having  no  nominative 

*  Memor  was  fonnerly  declined  memorUt   mfinwrt;  hence  th^  abUtive 

c 


tiMf^f  or  i^Q  Wgnl^a  is  ^rmedi  b;  aiuO^^  as  if  t|^y 
Mom  or» £roQ)  som^ ol>£io)et^ npn^nai^ve* 
Thus,  Mcenta,  ^unij  from  ffM?n^,  by  R.  IIL 

Caliietf  ^uai,  frmn  oslij^'  or  oefe^  b;  inferance 

from  R.  I V. 
Penatesj  •ttwi,  frcsn  i»ii4J^  oi;^  ri^er  v^naHs^  bj 

Primoresj  -«%  from  jpr^nxv*,  by  R.  VIL 
Sa^undUoy  -uMt,   (&  ^^wum)  from  *| 

WUmeaiia^   Uum,^  (&  w?n<»)    from  pj^*"- 

>re»fc,  J 

These  two  last,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  had  formerly 

another  nominative,  in  tmtj  and  therefore  they  had  a  g^- 

tive  ip  onm^  fi>om  die  second  declension;  but  }n  the  £tiye 

and  abladye  they  are  of  the  third  declension  only. 


OBSBBTATIONS  OH  CSETAI](¥  HKOOMMON  CASKS. 

f  L)  The  genitive  singular  of  the  first  declension  formerfy 
enaed  in  a$^  after  &e  maimer  of  the  Ghreeks,  which  is  stiU 
retained  xrifamiiasy  when  compounded  with  'pater  and  ma- 
ter;  to  which  JShis  BXidjUia  have  been  added.  Paierfii^ 
nUlut  is  likewise  used.  The  antients  likewise  formed  it  in 
oi,  which  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poete,  with  a  diaeresis; 
thus  dives  picUti  tv^ii— Virg.  Thus  also  iuna  j-^Pers.  terraif 
aquaiy  &c 

When  the  genitive  of  the  seomd  dedensicm  ends  m  n^ 
the  last  i  is  often  cut  off  by  the  poets;  as  tuguri  for  tuguriL 

The  genitive  of  the  fourth  formerly'  ended  in  i;  as  hoc 
Jhtcti  pro  labore  ab  kisJero^^Tear*;  also  in  uisj  after  &e 
manner  of  the  third,  as  efus  cmms  causa — Tar. 

Hie  genitive  of  the  fifth  is  found  m  es;  as  rabies  tmde 
UUb  Juec  germina  surgunt — Lucret ;  somedmes  in  H^  when 
the  nominative  ends  in  es  pure^  as  quorum  nihil  pemicii 
causa — ^Cic.  pro  Rose;  sometimes  in  ^,  as  c«>  decima parte 
die  reliqua — ^SalL 

The  genitive  plural  of  the  first  four  declensions  is  scmie- 
times  contracted,  espedally  by  the  poets;  thus  o^^jcoi^  for 
codicolarum ;  de&m  for  deanan  ;  mefisAm  for  mensium  ;  cur^ 
Hm  for  cwrruum. 

(2.)  The  dative  singular  of  the  third  declension  is  found 
in  a  few  instances  in  ^,  as  viro  sitiente — Juv.  to  her  thirsty 
husband;  m(7r/^  mf ^—- I^ropert ;  tibi  senc'^C^XvL 
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'  The  dative  of  the  feurtti  is  fiyund  ip  i^  by  Apocope;  as 
fax€€  meAi— rVitg.;  cwrufue  vfdtm  ^  iora  secw^do^ld. ; 
thus  aho  mpetu^  e^ercitu^  far  intpetifh  exercitm. 

Tlie  dativie  of  Ihe  fifth  is  founil  in  ^  a9  tfi^f  C94^&  dk-^ 
Plant;  prodiderii  commi$UiJ!€k-rrrHor* 

(S.)  The  accsqsadve  pliual  is  fpm^  w  the  third  d^dea- 
sion^inisand^^wheiitbegmtiY^m^illif^/  f^ffgfjeif, 
adii — Plaut  Amph.  L  L  194.  Omnis  homines  decet — 
SalL  Cat  1. 

(4.)  The  ablative  smgular  df  the  diird  deelension  has 
been  shown  to  be  in  many  nouns  die  same  as  the  dative 
singular.  From  the  resemblance  of  many  cases  of  the 
fourth  and  fif^i  iJedeitfiaris  p  those  of  the  third,  it  is  evi- 
dent tlu(t  they  may  be  coo^id^red  ^  v^et^e?  of  |he  ttor^ 
declension. 


PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  GENDER  OF  CERTAIN  ADJECTIVES. 

(1.)  Masculine  gender  redundwt* 

The  following  have  a  double  iriaOTilinP  Vf^  the  nominative 
and  vocative  singular,  fie^-f  alffper,  cdetj  felebetf  can^ster^ 
equestery  pal^stery  sylvestevj  pedest^^  iahiber^  polucer:  as 
nominative,  vocative,  masculine,  acer  or  acris;  feminine, 
acris ;  neuter,  acre.    Their  ablative  sipgvdar  ii$  ip  i  only. 

(2.)  Masculine  gender  deficient* 

Cceter  (of  the  fint  and  second  declensiop)  is  not  used  in 
the  masculine,  singular. 

Vichix  and  tdtrix  are  feaunine  in  the  singular,  seldoin 
neuter;  and,  in  the  plural,  they  are  feminine  and  neuter. 

Such  verbals  in  ix  partake  of  the  natur^  of  substantives 
and  adjectives.  They  correspond,  as  fem^nines,  to  mascu- 
lines in  or:  thus,  xnctar^  victrix i  yUar^  ultrix^  fon^^ 
fautrix.  They  have  their  ablative  in  ^  or  i;  buf  when 
added  to  a  neuter  noun,  i  is  preferred ;  Thus,  victor  exercp^ 
tusi  victrixmidier;  ferrSvictrici;  MiOj  apnoj/uhninay  ^. 
victrtcta* 

(S.)  Neute^  gender  deficient 

Adjectives  ending  in  er^  or^  es,  os,  fex^  are  seldom  found 
in  the  neuter^  singiuar,  or  nominative^  accusative,  vocative 
plural :  such  as  pcmpevy  puber^  degener^  vber^  mem^r^  dia^if 
locuplesy  sospesj  superstes^  con^fos^  wttifex.  Also»  comkj 
inopSf  ifUonSf  inqnAfSf  pubis^  iniercuSf  particeph  primeps, 
supplexy  sonsj  tngil.  Except  hebes  and  teres  singular,  the 
adjectives  in  No.  1,  and  others  of  three  endings. 

C2 
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(4.)  Masculine  and  feminine  deficient 

IHns  (the  comparative  of  mukus)  has  only  the  neater 
gender  in  the  singular,  being  declined  as  a  substantive;  it 
wants  the  dative  and  perhaps  the  vocative,  and  has  ^  or  t  in 
the  ablative;  in  the  plural,  plures  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  plura  (or  pluriiz,  rarely),  and,  in  the  genitive,  plurium. 
Its  compound,  complures^  has  no  singular. 


A  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  IRREGULARITIES 
THE  FOREGOING  RULES,  AND  OF  SOME  OF 
WHICH  WERE  NOT  PARTICULARIZED. 

A. 


Adolescens, ... 


Amnis, •• 

Amussisy  

Anguis, 

Apnlis, 

Aqualis,} 

Araris, 

As    and   eom^ 

patmdSf 

Avis,  

Adjectives. 

Ales,t 

Anceps,f  ••.•.. 


Ace.  Sing. 


ArtifeXjf  •., 

B. 

Bcetes,  II   ... 

BilbiUs, 

Bipennis,  % . 
B^ 


Buris,  .*•. 

C. 

CanaUs,  .. 
Cannabis,. 
Carthago, 

Caro,  

Centossis,* 


im. 


em,   

im,  orem,... 
im,  


im  or  m, 
im,  


un, 

em, 
im. 


AbL  Sing. 


MENTIONED  IV 
THE  EXAMPLES 


Gen.  PL 

tium,    rather 
torn. 


e  or  1  raro. 

L 

e  or  L 

L 

i  ore. 

e* 


e  or  L 

e  ori, . 
e  ori,. 

e  ori, . 

i  or  e. 
L 

L 


mi. 


L 

i  ort. 
i  ore* 


lum. 


itum. 
itum,    (ia, 

nam.) 
um. 


bourn,  (bo* 
bus,  dot.) 


mum. 


il 


Qvis, 


Cohors,.  

Oavis,  §  ...• 

Cor, 

Cos, 

Collis,  

Cucuxnis,  •••• 
Cutis,   ....... 

Adjectives. 
Capio,  comp.  qf 

in  -ceps,  •• 
Caput,  comp*  of 

in  -ceps,  •••• 

Celer,  f  

Coelebs,* 

Compar,  f  .... 
Compos,  *  •••. 
Concolor,  *  ... 
Color,    comp. 

qfin-oTj* 
Consors,f  .... 

Concors,  •••••• 

D. 

Decussis, 

Dos, 

Adjectives. 
Degener,f   ... 

Dispar,f 

Dives,  *'••.... . 

F. 
Familiaris,! ... 

Faux,  ••.. 

Febris,  §  

Tmis, 

Fornax,  

Fastis, 

Fado^  camp,  qf 
tn-fex,.... 


Ace.  Sing. 


un,  em, 


un, 
im. 


iTn^ 


im,  em, , 


AbLSing. 


ear  I. 
e  or  L 


lar  e. 


e  or  1. 

i. 

lore. 


eor  1, 

e  or  i,. 

h 

e, 

earif, 
ot^..«. 
e, 


e, 

eori,  .••.•.••• 
i  or  e,  rarely. 


eorif 

e  or  i, 

e^  sometimes  if 

1  or  e. 


i>e. 


6,1. 

e  or  i,< 


Gen.  PL 


tium. 


dimiu 
tium. 


mn. 

urn* 
urn. 
urn. 
um. 
am. 
um. 

um. 

um« 
um. 


tium. 

um. 
um. 
um. 


aum. 


Gium. 


um. 


^2 


•G. 

Gattsape(/'^A. 

indecL)....*. 

GUs, 

Giimmis....... 

Genus,    e&mp. 

of  in  -e^i 

H. 

Haeresis, 

Hospes,  a€^\  * 

I. 

Ignis, 4. 

Imber,  •••.••.4. 
In&ns,  R.  IV. 
Jus,  «• 


Juvenis, *• 

AdjecHveSn 
Impos,*  ••••••« 

Impar,f 

Impubes,*..»« 
Inopsjf  

L. 
I^abes,  •••*».... 

Lar, « 

Lens,$  •• k« 

Linter, », 

Lis, :. 

Locuples,  adj. 


Mephitis,. 


Molaris,  f ..... 

Mons, 

Mugil,  

Mus, 

Memor,  ad;\f 
(olim  Mehio- 
ris),  


Ace.  S^. 


un,, 


un,  m, 


tim,  tern, 


im. 


AH:  Sing. 


I. 
ite,  ... 

eorL 
earl 


ote,  ... 
e  or  i, 
ere,  ... 
eori, 

eorl 


ti,  te. 


eor  1, 


1. 

e&ru 
i. 

eori. 
e  or  i,, 


Gen.  PL 


num. 


um. 


UHL 


tium. 

um,  iom  sel- 

dom* 
um. 


um. 
um. 
dm. 
uin. 


lum. 


lum. 

dum. 

um,  ium  5^^- 

dOTH, 


um. 
rium^ 


um. 


Svmel  apu4  Ciceronem  muntm^ 


les 


Natalis»f 

Navisyj 

Nix, 

November(a7u2 

««*)» 

O. 

Occiput,^ 

OctoDer, 

Orbis, 

Qs,  ossis,  

Ovisy 

P. 

Pclvi8,5 

Par,  m.  4-/.... 

Par,  n* 

JPalus, 

Pars, 

Postis,... 

Pugil,$  

PuppisjJ 

Adjectives* 

Par,t 

Particepsyf  ... 
Pauper,*  ....; 
Pes,  comp.  off  * 
Prmceps,f  ... 
Praeceps,  ♦  .... 

Plus,  

Pubes,* 

Q. 

Quintilis   {and 
such)j  ....... 

Qoiris, 

R. 

Rads,  

Ravis, 


Rivalis,]: , 
Rus,$  ... 
RudiS)  .., 


Ace.  Sing. 
i]ii,eiii,...* 


em, 


eiti, 


em,  im, « 
un,  em, , 


un,em, 


^m, 


em,  mv « 
im, 
im,  eih  . 


Abl. 
i«r  c 
ior  c 


ior  e* 
i. 
eor  L 


fe  or  L 

i  or  e. 

e, 

if 


e  or  L 
eorL 
i  or  e. 
iore. 


I,  ..... 
eor  i, 
ere,... 

e, 

e  of-  i, 

ri,  re^ 
ere^  .. 


e,i. 
L 
e. 

i  or  e. 
i  6r  e. 
e. 


Gen.B. 


mvium. 


ossium. 


lum. 
ium. 
udium. 


lum. 

um. 

um. 

um. 

um. 

ttiUi  (ia,  nom.) 

Hum. 

UltL 


itiuin,  itum. 


S4 


& 

Sal, 

Samnis,  « 
Securisy  . 


Semends,}  . 

Senex, 

Sentis, 

Septunx,  •• 
Serapis,  ||  . 
Sextans, ..: 
Sextilis,  ... 
Sinapis,  ... 

Sitis, 

Sodalis,^:.. 
SordeSy .... 

Sors, 

Stngilis,... 


Supellex,$  .. 

Adjectives. 

Senex,* 

Sospes,*  .... 
Superstes,* . 
Supplexyf ... 

T. 

Tibris,|| 

Tigris,  II 

Tndens,§  ... 
Turns,} 


Adjectives. 
Tricorpor,*... 
Tricuspis,*  ... 
Tripes,* 

U,V. 

Vectis, 

Venter, 

»$ 

Vis,  ^/.  vires,.. 

Unguis, 

Vomcris,t 


Ace.  Sing. 


nn,  em,  > 


un,  em, . 
em,  im,, 


un,. 


em, 
im,. 
im, . 


em,  im  seU 
domy 


un,  m, 
im,  in, 


un,  em, . 
im,  em, . 


vun. 


AbL 
e  or  L 


e. 

eorL 

lore. 

e, 

eorL 


1. 

i,  e  raro» 

L 

i  ore. 

eori. 

e  or  L 

e. 
i  or  e. 


e, 

ite, 

ite, 

ici  or  e,  • 

i,  e,  ide. 
i,  e. 
i  or  e. 
ior  e. 
i  ore. 


eorL 


eor  1, . 
vi, ..... 
e  or  i. 
iore,< 


'    Gffi.  PL 
tium. 

um. 

dvpu 

tium. 


um. 
urn. 
urn. 


um. 

iifn 

um 


imn 
um. 
riuni 
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Uter,  •.•••... 

A^ectives* 
Uber,t   ..- 
Vetus,*  ..... 

Vigil,t    


Ace.  Sit^. 


Aid.  Sing. 


Qen.  PL 

ium. 


eori,     um. 

i,  e  seldom^  ...    uxn. 

i,  e^  ...•• ••    urn,  Ivsasdr 

dom» 

Volucrisyf  i,  •••.. um,  ium  f«I- 

dom. 

%  Such  substantives  have  t,  because  they  are  formed  from 
adjectives  having  i  oiAy^  in  the  ablative.  Though  used  as 
substantives,  they  are,  in  reality,  adjectives,  the  substantive 
with  which  they  agree  being  understood. 

$  Substantives  thus  marked,  take  either  termination  in* 
differently :  those  not  marked,  take,  in  general,  the  firsts 
mentionea  termination. 

•  t  See  Rule  VI. 

II  CotrM^o  and  such  nouns  have  ^  or  t,  when  a/ a  j7/^tf  is 
nflpriified,  that  is,  when  the  question  is  made  by  Ubi^  where? 
llie  names  of  gods,  rivers  and  cities,  in  is,  take^  in  general, 
m  or  in,  ih  the  accusative,  /,  or  sometimes  ^,  in  the  ablative. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Declension  of  Greek  Nouns. 

I.  Declension.  II.  Declension.  III.  Deelension.      IV. 


1. 


e. 


K.as.        e 

G. ».  ■ 

IX «.  s.         c 

Aa  sniyUi*  CBByCn*  en* 
V.  a.  e.  e. 

A.  ft.  e,  ft.        e. 


7. 


onyum.  ^        s.  yt.         o. 

OS,  is.  is,ios,eos.  yo8,yis.  (ks. 

i.    ^  yL         o. 

in^in.  yn^yn.  o. 

i.  y.  o, 

i.  y.  ye.    o. 


OSy^US. 

5,  L  i. 

o  o. 

on,  o.  5ft)ttm.  on,um. 

OS,  e.  on,  um. 

o.  '  o. 

I.  According  to  this  declension  are  declined  such  nouns 
as  .Skeas,  Anaiises^  Epitome;  likewise  patronvmics  in  des^ 
as  PelideSf  with  the  following  proper  names,  AchteSf  Aehi^ 
tesy  Agyrtes,  Antiphates^  Bodtes^  BtUes,  LahieSj  Leuc&tes^ 
MenceteSy  Philocthes^  PoliieSy  Procr&stes^  TAersiteSf  Thjf^ 
estesy  Zetes.  Add  names  of  jewels  and  wines;  as  AchdteSf 
Aromdtites.     Other  nouns  in  es  belong  to  the  third. 

Nouns  in  stes  make  sta  in  the  vocative:  as  ThyesteSy  7%y- 
tsta.  When  nouns  of  this  declension  have  a  plural,  it  is 
regular. 

il.  According  to  this  declension,  decline  such  nouns  as 
Tenedosy  Androgeos,  Athosj  Panthusy  Pelion.  Os  short  makes 
f  in  the  genitive  and  e  in  the  vocative. 

In  the  vocative  Panthus  has  Panthu ;  Chorus  has  chore 
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{ 


o. 

D. 

8i. 

«o, 

4oa 

K, 

Us, 

6di, 

A. 

&>;  of  the  second 

— ;  g/*  Me  /AeniL 
o;  ^  the  second, 
5de;  ^Me  /AmL 


or  cAoms;  CRa&  and  Athos^  have  C%tf^*  and  JihSs." 
When  thejr  have  aplural,  it  is  regular:  its  genitive  is  t 
times  in  on,  as  Creorgicoj  Geotgicdn. 

Some  noons  in  ttt  of  this  declension  belong  likewise  to 
the  third;  thus, 

Nbm.         O.       D.        A.         V. 
f«on,  1 
\Sum»/ 
&,         eu, 
um, 

fidem,     u, 
tVqper  names  in  ^5^  of  ^e  third,  sometimes  take  this  form, 

^  Achilles,   \^   Adiillis,  AchiUeos,'!  Q^M^Mirdl 
^  ^-  AchiUeus,/ ^-  AchiUei,  ^c.  fqfthe second. 

IIL  (6)  Aooordihg  to  this  fiirm  are  declined,  ncnms  in* 
creasing  impure;  that  is,  with  a  consonant  before  mot  os  of 
the  genitive;  such  as  Stemma^  Poemcu,  hydromelii  oxymdi 
(both  neuter)  "tis ;  Delphin^  *is ;  lamjpasi  Arcas^  naias,  ^-dis ; 
Hector  J  -is;  Jdspis^  Paris^  Hiemis^  -^disg  Mino^  Tros^  Ae- 
ros^  ^is  (although  pure);  monocerosy  ^^tiss  Oedipm^  "Sdis; 
Trapezusy  opus,  ^^untis :  ChUmySy  pdamgSy  -ydos^  ^ydis^  but 
Trachi/Si  Phorcys^  ^ynosy  ^ynis;  Cynipsy  ^his;  Tiryns^ 
'jfnthts;  Om/Xy  ^ychis;  Hylaxy  Bihrax^  '-actis* 

fParij  deiphiriy  aer,  €ether  have  genendly  a. 
I  Men's  names  in  ts,  have  imy  or  f »,  or  idem. 

Accusative.   <  Women's,  have  ida  or  idem ;  (never  m,  or 
I      in,)  so  chlana/L 
(^Citiei,  have  itn,  ida,  idem. 

(7),  (8)  By  these  forms  are  declined  those  nouns  which, 
as  in  Latin,  nave  i!s  in  the  genitive  of  the  Same  number  of 
qrllables  as  the  nominative;  or  which  increase  pure,  as  hi> 
resisy  basis,  poesis  ;  names  of  cities  in  polis ;  misy,  mob/,  "OS; 
(both  neuter),  chelys,  Erinnys,  hdlys,  Capys,  -yoSy  '-yis. — 
Nouns  in  etis  nave  m  the  genitive  eos,  and  in  the  accusative 
eoy  as  Tyd-^eusy  Thes-^'eiisy  Orph-eOSy  Ter^euSy  genitive  -eo5, 
accus*  -€a« 

Neuter  nouns  have  the  N.  A.  V.  alike  in  the  singular,  in 
the  plural  in  a.  Genitive  plural  is  in  «m  or  oit.  Nouns  in  is 
increasing  pure  have  lum,  sometimes  eoru 

Dative  plural,  and  ablative,  are  in  bus,  or,  following  the 
Greek  form,  in  si  or  sin\  as  Troasiy  naiasi,  heroisiy  Arcasiy 
&c.  Accusative  plural  is  in  05  or  es. 

Greek  noiuis  often  lose  the  5  of  the  nominative,  in  their 

'  See  reataptoteiN     Chaon  is  found  as  the  ace.  aiog.  ^  Chaof  penonifiedL 
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irocAtive;a8  Tkomd^  Ihdia {bom  IWias^  ^niu) F%^ 
OtpkeUf  Aila. 

Gre^  Hotms  in  ma^  ak  pdemOf  epigirmma^  have  /u  r»> 
ther  than  tihu&i  in  the  dative  and  t^tetive  plural,  because 
the  antient  Li^  writers  nsed  dtem,  as  if  of  the  first  de- 
d^ision. 

IV.  (9)  By  this  form  aare  dedined  snch  nouns  as  Mando^ 
SappAOf  Dim,  Edto*  Dido  sometiihes  belones  to  the  third 
d^ension  df  Lathi  noons,  hating  Didonis,  Juno  has  ^mo- 
mkonly. 

KUMSRAL  AOJECnVES. 

These  are  divided  into  cardinal,  ordinal^  distributive,  and 
mtthilplicative. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are : 
-Unus^t    One, 
jDmo,      Two, 
Tresy      Three,    i^c. 
Frofh  jucOuar  to  cenhm^  thev  are  all  ihdecUncAile.    Vm» 
is  not  used  in  the  plural,  unless  when  joined  to  a  noun 
whi<^  wants  die  singular;  as  tma  nuenic^  a  wall;  Semtani^ 
unij  the  Secjiuani  alone.     MiUe  is  g^erally  cdkisiSerea  as  an 
ihdeclu^aUe  adjective,  '^gnificant  of  one  thousand;  mittiaas 
a  substantive,  expressing  a  plurality  of  thousands.  This  di- 
stinctioifi,  however,  though  generally,  is  not  univa*saUy«  ob- 
tett^.    Thus  we  have  iercetiitm  mitte  cadi — Hor.  mUlia 
passuum  for  mill^ — Cic 

The  ordinal  numbers  are: 


Primus^  the  first, 
Secundtts^  the  second, 
Tetiius^  the  third, 
QuartuSf  ih6  fourdi,  4*^. 


Centeiimus^  the  100th. 

MUlesimus^  the  1000th. 

Bis  miUesimuSj  tiie  SOOOth. 

Decies  miUesimu^  the  lO^OOOth. 
Note;    Harmibal  primus  superavit  Alpes,  means,  Hanni- 
bal was  the  first  man  who  crossed  the  Alps.  Hatmibal  pri- 
mumj  impfies  that  Hannibal  for  the  first  time^  in  respeot  to 
himself  or  in  the  first  place,  crossed  the  Alps. 

llie  distributive  numbers  aie : 
Singidiy  one  by  one;  bini^  two  by  two;  temi^  three  by 
threes  S^c. 

The  multiplicative  are : 
Simplex^  simple;  ditplexy  double,  or  two-fold,  S^. 

*  This  is  the  general  rule ;  and  but  a  few  instances  arc  misntioBed  whfch 
seem  tt>  militate  against  it ;  such  as  Urds  xxsihfwntis,  atCributed  to  Cicero ;  and 
Uius  quinque  rcmoroitui  mmce ;  and  Ctuta  ego  rure  dsm  sum  unos  sex  annos, 
to  Flautus. 
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Note  1.  Some  have  thoti^bt^  that,  finom  twentv  to  an 
hundred,  if  two  numbers  be  coupled,  the  less  should  be  pat 
before  the  greater ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Cicero  says  viginti  et  quatuor. 

2.  After  centum^  the  inferior  number  is  put  with  or  with- 
out a  copulative;  as  centum  et  duo^  or  centum  duo  s  centesi^ 
mus  sectmdus^  or,  centesimus  et  seamdus. 

S.  For  octodecim  and  noverndecim^  duodevigitUi  and  unde^ 
viginti  are  el^antly  used ;  in  the  same  way  duodetriginta 
for  twenty-eight.  Also  for  decimus  octaxmSy  and  decimm 
nonusy  are  used  duodevicesimus  and  undevicesimus.  In  the 
distributive  numbers  also;  as  duodeviceni. 

4.  Instead  of  primus^  and  secundus,  we  often  find  uma 
and  duo  before  vicesimus^  tricesimusy  &c.;  as  uno  et  octage' 
simo  anno — Cic.     So  too  in  English. 

5.  The  cardinal  and  distributive  numbers  may  be  dins 
distinguished  : 

The  cardinal  express  a  number  absolutely;  as  on^  two, 

&C. 

The  distributive  are  those  which  distribute  to  every  single 
person  of  many,  the  same  number.     Example : 

Dedit  iis  tres  asses^  He  gave  them  three  pence  (to  be  di- 
vided among  them). 

Dedit  temos  asseSf  He  gave  them  three  pence  each. 

But  poets,  and  sometimes  prose  writers  use  the  distributive 
for  the  cardinal  numbers. 

The  multiplicative  numbers  also  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  cardinal  by  the  poets ;  as  Duplices  tendens  ad  siderapatr 
masj  instead  of  duos  palmas. 

6.  UnuSi  when  used  as  a  numeral^  takes  de  or  e,  or  er, 
after  it,  and  seldom  the  genitive  plural;  as  unus  ex  tis, 
one  of  them.  But  when  used  for  solus  it  takes  the  geni- 
tive plural ;  as  Ijxmpedo  unafosminarvm^  Lampedo  die  only 
woman. 


GENDERS  OF  NOUNS. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

By  the  Signification^ 

I.  Names  of  males,  and  nouns  denoting  general  employ- 
ments of  men,  are  masculine;  as,  marsy  Numoy  pater ^ 
scribay  maritus. 
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II.  Names  of  winds,  months,  rivers  and  momitains,  are  mas- 
culine. Names  of  mountains  often  follow  the  gender 
of  the  termination.     Rivers  likewise. 

ILL  Names  of  females  are  feminine;  as  Venm^  Anna,  sarotf 
jaia. 

IV.  Names  of  trees,  plants,  countries,  cities,  ships,  islands, 
cems,  and  poems,  are  feminine;  as  alnus^  nardus^ 
nabiSf  EpiruSj  Lacedamony  Centaunts^  sappkfrus^  fu- 


EXCEPTIONS. 

Trees.  Masculine;  Rhamnus,  spinus^  and  those  ending  in 

Herbs.  Masculine;  Intybus,  heUeboruSj  raphanus^  seldom  fe- 
minine :  if  feminine,  planta  is  under- 
stood. 

Trees.  Doubtful ;  Lartx,  lotus,  rubus^  cttpressus.  Two  first 
rather  feminine. 

Herb.  Doubtfiil;     Cytisus;  but  rather  masculine. 

Trees.  Neuter ;  Siler,  suber,  robur,  tkus^  acer;  those  end- 
ing in  um,  as  buxum. 

Cities.  Masculine;  Stdmoj  PorUus,  Partsii,  Agragas. 

Neuter;       Argos,  Tibur ;  nouns  in  e  and  um,  as 

Pranestey  P/estunu  Anxur  is  mascu- 
line and  neuter. 

Gems.  Masculine;  Carbunadus,  pyropus,  opahiSj  betyUus, 
smaragdusi  U^  feminine,  gemma  is  un- 
derstood. 

LILY'S  THREE  SPECIAL  RULES. 

By  tie  ending  of  the  Genitive  Case. 

[Those  words  whose  genders  are  so  easily  ascertained  by 
the  general  rules,  are  omitted,  such  as  mrdiery  anus^  socruSf 
soror^  uxor,  Tros,  Areas,  Ligur,  satrapa,  athletes,  &c.  The 
error  of  placii^  in  the  2nd  special  rule,  sus,  gnis^  scrobs,  mas, 
pes,  vas  {vadisf,  &c.,  words  increasing  short,  is  corrected. 
Other  errors  are  likewise  corrected.  Thosie  doubtfuls  that 
have  an  m  marked  over  them  are  commonly  masculine ; 
those  having  an^  feminine.  The  words  which  are  common 
in  sense  and  gender,  are  thus  marked*.  The  others  are 
conunon  in  sense,  but  not  in  gender.] 
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THE  FIIiST  SPECIAL  RULE. 

Nouns  not  increasing  in  the  genitive,  as  nt^s^  mtbiSf  are 
feminine. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

MA8CULIKES. 

Nouns  in  nis  are  masculine;  (Greek  nound  faninine.) 
Cum  callisj  cassis^  catdisque,  cometa,  planeta^ 
Axisj  cenckrisj  cMisj  foUis,  Jascis,  aqudlis^ 
Fustisy  mensisy  piscisj  posits^  serUiSj  et  ensis  ; 
Orbisy  torriSf  vectU^  vepresy  vermis^  et  unguis. 
To  these  may  be  added  Adrian  nouns  from  the  Greek  in 
aSf  as  Harass  in  es,  a3  acinacess  and  the  compounds  of  ah 
as  cerUussisy  (and  ^pandeda  pi.) 

(a)  Nouns  in  ^  and  m  are  masculine.  Except  these  fe* 
minine: 

Fannusy  acusj  Jicusq^i^  co^t^ que,  dgmusf^^  manusquidf 
Carbasusy  atque  tribusy  porticuSy  alvuSy  humus : 
with  words  of  Gi^ek  origin;  as  Abyssusy  anfidottis^  aUmuSy 
dialectusy  diphthonguSy  eremusy  methodusy  periodusy  pAaruSy 
Sec. 

{^Note.  These  feminine  nouns,  thoug[h  exceptions  to  this 
part  of  the  rule,  are  regularly  feminine  accorduig  to  the  first 
special  rule.] 

NEUTEB8. 

Nouns  in  f  of  the  third  declension  are  neuter. 

Nouns  in  um  are  neuter. 

Nouns  undeclined  are  neuter. 

Virus  and  pelagus  are  neuter.     Vulgus  masc  and  neut 

Likewise,  Cac^thesy  hippomanesy  nepenthesy  panacesy  neuter. 

BOUBTFULS  EXCEPTED.  " 

f.  &  If).  m. 

These  are  doubtfuls :  tglpa}y  damoy  canalisj^  cytisusy  balor 

ni.  in.  III.  m.  f.  H 

nusy  Jlnis\  clunisy  penus%  amnisy  pampinuSy  corbis^  Kntery 

nou  in*  nia  in. 

forquisy  specus^y  anguisy  phaselusy  grossusy  paradisuSy  ior- 
bitusy  palumbes. 

*  Taijia  and  dama  are  masculine  in  two  iiutanctt  in  VirgiL 

*  Fmes,  borders  or  territories,  is  idways  masculine. 

>  Penus  and  tpecus^  of  the  third  declension,  are  neuter. 
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COMMONS  EXCEFTED. 

Nouns  compounded  of  verbs,  ending  in  a  j  as  agriccla^ 
from  co2o  ;  adoena  firom  venio.  Add  senex^  auriga^  vema^ 
sodalisj  votes*,  estorriSfpoin^eHs*,  qffims*jjtgvems*,  iestis*^ 
cms* 9  cams*,  hostis*,  perdueliis,  conoiva*. 

THE  SECOND  SPECUL  RULE. 
Nomis  increasing  long  in  the  genitive^  as  mrhts,  virHUis^ 
are&|nininef 

EXCEPTIONS. 

MASCULINES. 

Nomis  in  er,  of,  aad  o%  are  masculine  (6xoq>t  eos  and  dos^ 
which  are  feminine). 

Nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  n,  ens,  as  anits,  and 
the  names  of  numbers  and  substances  in  o^  are  masculine* 
Add, 

&/,  ren,  splen,  Jons,  mons,  pons,  mm,  as,  &€^ue,  laendi' 
es,  dens,  sermo,  lebes,  magnes,  thorcupcfie,  tc^esme. 

The  compounds  likewise  of  as,  as  ^ladrans,  dodrans. 

NEUTERS. 

Novns  of  more  than  one  ijllable  in  al,  and  or.    Add 
Cms,  jus,  pus,  tus,  ihus,fel,  mel,  vas  (txzm),  et  halec^ 
JEs,  spinther,  cor,  lac.  Jar,  ver,  os  {oris,  et  ossis). 
Sal  (salt)  is  masc  rarely  neut  Sales  (plural),  always'^  mas- 
culine. 

DOUBTFULS  EXCEPTED. 

HI.  1B>  HL 

These  are  doubtfids:  Arrhabo,  serpens,  bubo,  rudens, 

t  f.         f. 

perdix,  lynx,  Umax,  stirps\  when  it  signifies  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  calx^  a  heeL  IHes  is  doubtful  m  the  singular,  and 
masculine  in  the  pIuraL    ./^'^na;^  is  of  all  genders. 

COMMONS  EXCEPTED. 

Parens*,  auctor*,  if^fans*,  adolescens*,  dux*,  iUex, 
hares*,  exlex:  derivlitivesfirom^o;!^,  as  bifirons;  9^socu;stos*, 
60s*,  Jur,  sacerdos*,  cliens*,  prces*.  But  custos  (a  shoot) 
is  masculine. 

■  8^9  pirents,  or  children,  always,  lemiiune. 
*  Co^r  lune,  femimnet 
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THE  THIRD  SPECIAL  RULE. 

Nouns  increasing  short  in  the  genitive»  as  sanguis^  tan- 
guiniSf  are  masculine. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

FEMININE8.  r 

Nouns  of  more  than  two  syllables  in  do  and  go  are  femi- 
nine. 

All  nouns  in  as  adis,  and  in  is  idisj  (except  UqnSy  masc.) 
Junge  pecus  (pecudis)^  coxendix^  /ra&sque,  sijtpellex. 
Appendix^  crux^  fax^  nexy  nixy  nuxy  pixme^  JUixqae^ 
GranSoy  Jides^  compes,  forceps,  seges,  aroor^  hyemscpidy 
Scobsy  carexy  forfexy  resy  spesy  sandyxquey  tegesque. 

KEUTERS. 

Nouns  in  OyaTy  euy  puty  uTy  usy  and  names  of  plants  in  €r» 
are  neuter  (except  pecten  and  fiarfvTy  both  masculine). 
His  quoque  marmm^  adory  neutris  jungasque  caddver. 
His  {BquoTy  tuber  ^y  verier y  et  wfer,  iter. 

DOUBTFULS  EXCEPTED. 

in*  in*  Ri«  in*         in*  iil  m.  in- 

CardOy  margOy  cinisy  obex,  scrobs,  pumeXy  imbrexy  cortex^ 
m.  f.  m.  m.  m.  f.  ^ 

pulvisy  grusy  adepsy  culexy  nairixy  silexy  and  omfx\  (widi  its 

m.  in. 

compounds),  varixy  hystrixy  and  rumex. 

COMMONS  EXCEPTED. 

Vigily  pugily  extdy  prasyly  homoy  nemo\  martyr^ y  augur\ 
antistes^y  miles ^y  pedesy  interpres*^  comes^y  hospesy  aksy 
prdBseSy  princeps*y  aucepsy  equesy  obses^y  coryux*y  jwkx^y 
vindex^y  opifexy  aruspexy  sus^y  municeps*. 

Note.  To  the  Second  Special  Rule  may  be  added  these 
masculine  exceptions. 
Spadixy  tcisy  m.  a  certain  colour. 
Volvoxy  ocisy  m.  a  vine-fretter. 
Salary  drisy  m.  a  young  salmon* 

*  Tuier,  a  miuhroom,  or  wen,  neut ;  name  of  a  tree,  fcm. ;  Uie  fruit,  masc. 

*  Oii^,  a  gem,  fern. ;  marble,  or  a  ressel,  masc 
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To  the  Third  Special  Rule,  feminine  exceptions. 

TcfineXj  tcisj  f.  a  cord. 

Merges^  ttisy  f.  a  handful  of  com, 

SmUax,  dcisj  f.  a  yew-tree,  or  herb. 

THE  EXCEPTIONS  ARRANGED,  WITH  A  FIGURE   REFERRING 
TO  THE  RULE  TO  WHICH  THEY  BELONG. 


A. 

Abyssus^  siy  a  bottomless  pit, 

/  1  («) 
Acinacesj  is^  a  scimitar,  m.  1. 
Acusy  iky  a  needle,  /.  1  (a) 
AdepSy  tpisy  fatness,  <2.  S.  m. 
Adolescensy  thy  a  young  man 

or  yrovaaxky  c,  2* 
AdoTy  drisy  wheats  n,  5. 
Adrioy  €Sy  a  sea,  m.  1. 
Advenoy  ay  a  stranger,  c.  1. 
JEquoTy  brisy  the  sea,  fu  3. 
JEsy  dsrisy  brass,  n.  2. 
Affvfiisy  isy  a  relation,  c.  1  * 
AgricolOy  (By  a  husbandman 

or  -woman,  c.  1. 
w4^5,  I//5,  a  great  bird,  c«  3. 
Alvusy  iy  the  paunch,  ^  1  (a) 
Amnisy  iSy  a  river,  1/.  1.  m. 
Anguisy  isy  a  siiake,  <2.  I.  m. 
AntidottiSy  I,  an  antidote,  yi 

AntisteSy    tlis,    a   priest   ^ 

priestess,  c.  S* 
Appendixy  iciSy  an  addition, 

j:s. 

AqualiSy  fi,  an  ewer,  m.  1. 
ArboTy  brtSy  a  tree,  jC  3. 
Arrkaboy  ontSy  an  earnest,  d 

Armpexy  IciSy  a  soothsayer, 

c.  3. 
Asy  asstSy  a  pound,  m,  2. 
Atomusy  f ,  an  atom,  ^  1  (a) 
AucepSy  dtpisy  a  fowler,  c.  3. 
AtidoTy  driSy  an  author,  r.  2  * 


AugUTy  Urisy  a  soothsayer,  c. 

3* 
AurigUy  (Rn  a  waggoner,  c.  1. 
./Lnj^  is,  an  axle-tree,  m.  1. 

B. 

Balanusy  t,  a  chesnut,  <L  1. 
Barbitusy  f,  a  lute,  c/.  1. 
Besy  bessisy  eight  ounces,  m.  2, 
Bifronsy  tisy  double-faced,  <r. 

2. 
JB6S9,  Aovf  5,  an  ox  or  cow,  r. 

2* 
^ti6o,  ^m5,  an  owl,  4,2.  m. 

C. 

Cacoethesy  «5,  abad  habit,  n.  1. 
Cadavevy  jfrisy  a  carcase,  n.  3. 
CaUiSy  iSy  a  path,  m.  1. 
Oz2j?,  m,  the  heel,  d.  2. 
CanaUsy  isy  a  channel,  d.l.m. 
CaniSy  ts,  a  doff  or  bitch,  r .  1  • 
CarbasuSy  i,  fine  linen,  /;  1 

(«) 

Cardcy  Inisy  a  hmge,  ^.  3.  m. 
Carexy  tcisy  sed^e,  Jc  3. 
CeuWi,  idisy  an  ndmet,  Jl  3 : 

but 
Cassisy  isy  a  net,  m.  1. 
CauliSy  iSy  a  stalk,  m.  1. 
Cenchrisy  isy  a  serpent,  m.  I. 
Centussisy  iSy  Roman  money, 

m.  1. 
Cmw,  Srisy  ashes,  ii  3.  m. 
Civisy  i>,  a  citizen,  c.  1  ^ 
D 
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Cliens,  tisj  a  client,  c.  2  * 
GuniSj  isj  a  buttock,  (L  U  m. 
Cdlist  w,  a  hill,  »».  1. 
Colust  h  or  iisy  a  distaff,  /  1. 

Comesl  ttiSf  a  compaBion,  c. 

3* 
CometOf  a^  a  comet,  m.  L 
Campes^  edis^  a  fetter,  /  3. 
Conviva^  ^,  a  guest,  e.  1  * 
Conjuxy    iigiSf  husband,   or 

wife,  c,  3  * 
0?r,  disj  the  heart,  fi*  2. 
CoHns,  f>,  a  basket,  A  l.f* 
Cortex^  iciSf  a  bark,  d.  3.  w». 
CoxendiXf  ids,  the  hip,  /  3. 
Ch<^  arisj  a  leg^  n.  2. 
Chfr,  ifcw,  a  cross,  f.  S. 
CideXf  %cisy  agnat,  d.  3.  m. 
Custasj  odiSf  a  keeper,  c.  2  * 
O/tisuSj  I,  hadder,  d  1.  m. 

D- 

JDaTfur,  ^,  a  deer,  d.\.f. 
DenSf  tisy  a  tooth,  m,  2. 
Dtalectus^iyA^daiectff.  1(a) 
Di^5,  ^1,  a  day,  d.  2.  plural, 

DiphthonguSj  i^  a  diphthcxig, 

Dodransy  ttSy  mne  ounces, 

nn*  2* 
DomtiSy  ij  or  t25|  a  house,  / 

2)20',  Hciij  a  guide,  c,  2  * 

E. 

EnsiSy  isj  a  sword,  m.  1. 
Eques,  Itisj  a  horseman  or* 

-woman,  c,  3. 
EremuSy  «,  a  wilderness,  j^ 

Exlexy  legisf  a  lawless  per- 
son^ c.^« 


ExtorriSj  isj  a  banished  per- 
son, c.  1. 
Extdy  iiliSf  an  exile,  c.  3. 

F. 

Far  J  farrisy  bread  com,  n.  2» 
FasciSi  75,  a  faggot,  m.  1. 
jRwr,  im,  a  torch,  yi  3. 
Felj  fellis,  gall,  ti,  2, 
Ficus,  f ,  or  ffe,  a  fig,  ^  1  (a) 
jRf&s,  &*,  feith,  f.  3. 
JPf Zmt,  few,  fern,  Ji  3. 
.uFf  »i5,  i^  an  cimI,  <L  I.  w. 
JPoUts,  isy  a  pair  of  bellows, 

m,  1. 
l^<9i»s,  ^i^  a  fountaui,  nu  2. 
Forceps,  ctpis^  a  pair  of  tongs, 

/3. 
Forfexy  lets,  a  pair  of  shears, 

Fur^fOriSf  a  thief,  <?.  2. 
Fiistisy  is,  a  club,  m.  1. 

G. 

Grando,  tniSf  hail, 
Grossusj  {,  a  green 
Gru$,  His,  a  crane^ 

H. 

jFfc&c,  ectSy  a  herring,  n.  2. 
Haresy  edis,  an  heir,  r.  8  * 
HippomaneSf  (indecL)  a  poi- 
son, n.  1. 
Jfifom(7,  tniSf  a  human  beings 

i:.  3. 
Hospesy  ttisy  a  guest,  c.  3. 
Hostisy  i$y  an  enemy,  i:.  1  * 
HumuSy  f ,  the  ground,^  1  (« ) 
HyemSy  emisy  winter,  yi  3. 
JF:^5^nr,afa5,aporcupine,  ^  3. 

I. 

iZfex,  Z?gi5i  a  lawless  person, 
c.  2. 
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Imbrex^  ids^  a  gutter-tiley  d. 
$•  Trim 

Infansj  tis^  an  infimt,  c.  2  * 

Interpres^  itis^  an  interpre- 
ter, c-  3  * 

Iter^  itineriSf  a  journey, ».  3. 

JwieXy  Ids,  a  judge,  c.  3  * 

JusjjatiSf  right,  tl  2. 

JuoeniSj  iSy  a  youth,  c.  1  * 

L. 

iiO^  io^is,  milk,  n*  2. 
Isebesy  etis^  a  cauldron,  ^  2. 
Umax,  dcisy  a  snail,  d*^./l 
LinteTj  irisy  a  boat,  d.  1.^ 
Lfifnx^  dsy  a  q[K>tt^  b^ist, 
d.2.f. 

M. 

MagneSj  eti^'  a  loadstone, 

9?l«.  2«  » 

Jlfizntf^  &,  a  hand,  ^  1  {a) 
MoTgo.  inisj  a  margin,  iL  3. 

»».  ^  • 
Martyr,  yris,  aniartyr,c.  3* 
'  Mel,  fnellis,  honey,  n;  2.    ' 
Mensis,  is,  a  month,  97f.  1. 
Meridies,  H,  noon,  m.  2. 
MethoHus,  i,  ia  mediod,  /;  1. 

(a)   ' 
MUes^  His,  a  soldier,  r.'3  "** 
Jlfb;!^  ^'^  a  mountain,  ;n.  2. 
il&s,  itris,  a  mouse,  7n.  2. 
Municepsy  fpis,  a  fireeman,  r, 

S* 

Natrix,  Ids,  a  water-snake^ 

dm    Sk'tTI* 

Nemo,  inis,  nobody,  c.  S  * 
Nepenthes,  is,  bugloss,  n.  L 
^ex,  &f>,  death,  ^  3. 
Nix,  nivis,  snow,  ^  3. 
J^^l^,  nttri^  a  nut,  /^  3. 


Oi^fs,  ic{t5,  a  hostage,    c. 

3*^ 
OA^.r,  tm,  a  door-bolt,  d  3. 

Onyx,  S^is,  an  onyx-stone, 

i£.  3. 
Opifex,  xcis,  a  workman,  c.  3* 
Orbis,  is,  a  round  thing,  m,  1. 
Of,  o$5^5^  a  bone,  n.  2.       v 
Os,  iris,  the  mouth,  n.  2. 

p. 

Palumbes,  is^  a  ringdove,  d 

1. 
Pampinus,'  i,  a  vine-leai^  >d 

Panaces,  is,  an  herb,  n.  1«, 
PandectiBj  drum,  pandects, 

Tn.  1. 
Paradisus,  i,  paradise^  d.  1. 

m. 
Parens,  tis,  a  parent,  c.  2  * 
PatrueUs,  is,  a  cousin-ger- 

man,  c.  1  *  .         n 

P(?a«,  ilrfw,  small  cattle,  yi  3. 
Pedes,  ttis,  one-on-foot,  c.  3. 
'Pelagus,  f,  the  sea,  ».  1. 
P^Ktf,  z,  or  «25j  provisions, 

'Perduellis,  is,  a  traitor,  r.  1. 
Perddx,  ids,  a  partridge,  rf. 

Pharus,  i,  a  watch-tower,  /• 

Periodus,  i,  a  period,  /  1  (4) 
Pkaselus,  i,  a  barge,  cL  l.m* 
Pisds,  is,  a  fish,  m.  1. 
Pix,  jncis,  pitch,  ^  3. 
Planeta,  a,  a  planet,  m.  1. 
PonSy  tis,  a  bridge,  m.  2.  . 
Porticus,  Us,  a  gallery,  yT  1 

D2 
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Poitis^  isj  a  post,  m.  1. 
PraSf  disj  a  surety,  c.  2  •     ' 
pTitseSy  idisj  a  president,  c.  S. 
Prasul^  UliSf  a  prelate,  c.  S. 
Priiweps^  tpis^  a  prince  or 

princess,  c.  S  * 
PugiU  ^li9,  a  champion,  c.  3. 
PidviSj  h-isy  dust,  fl^.  3.  m. 
PunteXf  icis^  a  pihnice  stone, 

d*  3*  ^« 
PuSf  CriSf  filth,  Tt.  2. 

.      Q. 

Quadransy  tis^  a  quarter,  m.  2. 

R. 

:Be7i,  rhiis^  a  kidney,  m.  2. 
Res^  riij  a  thing,  /.  3. 
Rudensy  tis^  a  cable,  d.  2.  m. 
iZfis,  rfir»9  the  country,  n.  2. 
JRumexy  tcis^  sorrel,  £2.  3,  m. 

& 

SacerdoSf  ottSy    a  priest  cr 

priestess,  c.  2  * 
Sandyxy  tcis^  a  colour,  ^  3. 
&o&^  hbisy  sawdust,  Ji  3. 
Scrobsj  SbiSf  a  ditch,  d  3.  m. 
&ge5,    Stisy  standing  com, 

/3. 
S^Tt^r,  isy  an  aged  person,  r.  1. 
SentiSf  »,  a  thorn,  m.  1. 
SermOy  onisy  a  speech,  m.  2. 
Serpens^  tis^  a  serpent,  £2.  2. 
5i/^^,  tdsy  a  flint,  c2.  3.  yi 
Sodalisy  isi  a  companion,  c.  1 . 
Soly  solisj  the  sun,  m.  2. 
SpecuSj  i,  or  u;,  a  den,  dl  1. 
Spesy  Ih  hope,  y^  3. 
Spinther,  erisy  a  buckle,  iu  2. 
i^pfen,  emV,  the  spleen,  m.  2. 
Stirpsy  pisy  a  stump,  <f.  2.^ 


Supellexy  4ectUisy  fumhur^ 

y:3. 

Su5,  51415,  a  sow,  r.  3  * 

T. 

TflwSp/r,  ay  a  mole,  d.  I./. 
Tapesy  itisy  tapestry,  m.  2. 
71^r5,  ItiSy  a  mat,  y;  3. 
Tesiisy  «,  a  witness,  c.  1  * 
Tkoraxy  dcis^  a  breastr-plat^ 

m.  2. 
7%«5,  fim,  frankincense,  9i.  2. 
TtaraSy  a^  a  turban,  m.  1. 
Torquisy  ts^  a  chain,  ^.  1.  m. 
TorriSy  iSy  a  firebrand,  m.  L 
Ty-o&s,  15,  a  beam,  f,  3. 
TWAitf,  Hsy  a  tribe,  /  1  {a) 
Tubery  hisy  a  swelling  n.  3. 

V. 

^ru*,  uTtf,  a  swoln  vein,  i. 

3.  m. 
Vannusy  i,  a  fan,  Jl  1  (a) 
Fiz5,  1^*5^  a  vessel,  tu  2. 
Fatesj  iSy  a  prophet  or  pn>» 

phetess,  c.  2  * 
*l7Sfr,  &V5^  a  di^  n.  3. 
^A:/f5^  15,  a  bar,  nu  1. 
Vepresy  iSy  a  brier,  m.  L 
FeTy  vetisy  the  spring,  «.  2. 
Verbevy  Srisy  a  stroke,  ik  3. 
FermeSi  /5,  a  worm,  fit.  1. 
Vertuzy  ay  a  slave,  c.  1, 
Ff^t/,  t/i5,  a  sentinel,  c  3. 
Vindexy  icisy  an  »9enger,  r. 

3* 
ViruSy  iy  poison,  n.  1. 
Unguisy  iSy  a  man's  nail,  m. 

L 
Vtdgusy  iy  the  common  pe6- 

[ne,  It.  and  01.  1. 
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It  may  be  observed,  that, — as  Lily's  Rules  pre*siippo6e  a 
knowledge  of  prosody,  so  &x,  at  least,  as  concerns  the  quan* 
tity  of  the  ffenitive  increasing; — ^for  those  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  ofprosody,  the  following  rules  for  the  genders,  ac- 
cording to  the  termination  of  the  nominative,  are  preferable* 

GENDERS  BY  THE  TERMINATION. 

The  following  six  lines  contain  the  general  rules  for  the 
senders  of  Latin  terminations;  and  the  other  lines,  from  the 
Westminster  Grammar,  contain  the  principal  exceptions, 
arranged  by  the  genders* 

Foemineum  a  primae.     Mas  est  tts^  rque  secundae* 

Vm  neutrum  est.    Er^  or^  osj  o*  mascula  tertiae  Babentur. 

Foeminea,  tmpurum  5,  x,  ausj  as  fere  et  es,  isy 

Et  Verbcde  in  io\  et  polysyUabon  in  do^  vel  in  go^. 

Haec  sunt  omnia  netitra,  en,  or,  ur^  f,  c ,  usy  e,  /,  ma. 

Us  quartas  mas:  17 neutrum  est    Es  fixfnuna  quintan. 

VARIATIO   GENERI& 

L   MASCULINA  ALIENS  TERMINATIONIS* 

Mascula,  neutro  fine ;  lien  cum  pectine^  ren ;  sols 
Furjwr^  item  turtutj  vuUur  s  salar ;  et  Upus^  et  mus. 
Mascula,  foemineo ;  dens^  fons^  mons,  pons ;  Tuies^  ameSf 
CespeSj  item  fomeSy  gurges^  cum  limite^  merges^ 
PeSj  paries^  palmes^  poples,  cmn  stipiie,  termes^ 
Trames ;  meridiesj  formae  vox  unica  quintae* 
Callisj  caidisj  coUiSy  follisy  mensisy  et  ensisy 
Fascisj  fustisy  piscisy  postisy  sentis  et  unguisy 
Et  tonisy  vectisy  vermisy  simul  orbisy  et  aj:is : 

*  Observe,  tbat  all  oouns  in  o,  including  harpSgo;  words  o{  tvfo^^Uablet^ 
in  do  and  go,  »udi  as  canfa,  ordo,  Undof  wio,  ligo,  cudo,  and  margo  {[this  latl 
nrely  feminine) ;  nouns  in  m.  denoting  number,  or  bodily  tubtUtnce,  such  as 
ymo,  duermOf  terniof  &c.,  jc^wo,  pugu,  popOio,  eurcuSo,  lUio,  are  masculine. 

But  words  of  more  than  two  tyl^blet,  m  do  and  go,  with  grando  and  caro  / 
also  nouns  in  ie  deriyed  from  verbs,  nouns  or  adjecUTes,  as  sjttio  (from  opto), 
rtbeUio  (from  beUum),  talio  (from  taUi)  are  femioiiie. 

The  genders  of  Greek  nouns  may  be  determined  by  the  followiog  Unes : 
Mascula  in  wu  aut  -«t,  sed  in  -e  muliebria,  Prinus ; 
Mascula  item  quamplurima  in  -et,  per  wi  versa  Latinis. 

Tiaras,  Planetes  -eta,  Cometes  "eta.  Epitome,  Mitsiee, 

Omnia  in  -nts  sunt  mascula,  in  -on  aunt  neutra  secund*. 

Th^seufit  Hion. 

Mascula  in  -ait,  -en,  -in,  -on,  -et,  -us  j  paucula  in  -««,  -if, 
Terti«;  in  -o  formie  muliebria  singula  Quarts. 
Tkan,  tplen^  deiphin,  Mtmnon,  Chrtmeh  Eurqmt:  adamas,  ShmHi;  Sapphoy 
Echo, 
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Et  vox  in  -ni^  ut  ignis ;  item  sanguis,  lapis,  ct  g/w, 
Fomisqne  et  vomer,  mugUcpB  et  mugilis ;  atque 
jis  cum  compositis  in  -t9  omnibus;  nt  ceniussis. 
Sic  pars  assis  in  --ans,  vd  in  -^  vel  in  unx;  itidem  A». 
Adaejrtaexj  caudesf,  codex, -cimesqjoe,  latexque, 
Grex,  murex,  poUex,  pideXf  sorexque,  culexqne, 
Bamex,  et  vertex,  ct  apex,  fomiaxpie,  calixqixe. 
His  plura  inveniet  tyro^  sed  rarius,  usu. 

2.   FCEMINEA^ 

Vannas,  Aiinus,  &cit  t ;  iribus  -&;  Acparticus,  Idas, 
Sic  ootf ,  et  manus  .*  unica  sed  domus,  -i  fadt  aut  -f2f . 
Additur'Jiis  caro  .*  quaeque  a  talis,  talio,  nata  est. 
Arbor ;  cos,  dos ;  cum  teUtere,  solus,  palus,  incus  ; 
Servi  -que  'tus,  virtusqae,  juoentus,  atque  senectus* 

3.  NEUTRALIA. 

Suber,  acer,  siler,  uber,  iter,  ver ;  junge  cadaver. 
Tuber,  itenl  cicer,  ^t  piper,  et  siser,  stqae  papa'oer  ; 
JEquor,  marmor,  covi  asg  xm^isl  ei  as  -^isj  et  os  '•ris. 
Qmne  etiam  nomen  casu  invariabile;  ceu  Jas. 

4.  COMMUNIA^ 

Omnibus  his  commune  ^nus ;  plerumque  sed  hsec  sunt 
Mascula ;  adeps,  Jlnts,  torquis,  pulvis,  cinis,  anguis^ 
Vepres,  linter,  margo,  rudms,  scrobs,  pampinus,  obex. 
Index,  calx,  cortex :  Haec.  foeminea;  ut  cohis,  alvus, 
Grande,  silex,  corbis,  rubus,  et  lux,  carbasus,  imbrex : 
Plura,  utriusque  not®,  genera  in  diversa  fenmtur,^— • 
Sunt,  quae  deficiunt,  generum  ctdjectiva  duorum ; 
Qualia  in  -e$  sunt;  ut  loctq)les :  neutralia  rar6. 
Foemiheum  in  "trix  plurali  solo  ordine  neutrum  est 

SPECIAL  RULES  BY  THE  TERMINATION  AND 
DECLENSION, 

FIRST  DECLEKSIOK. 

(1)  Kouns  of  this  declension  ending  in  as  and  es  are  mas- 
culine; and  in  a  and  e,  feminine. 

*  The  words  named  eommonf  in  these  verses,  are,  properly,  denominated 
doubtfitL     The  nouns  that  are  common  are  contained  in  the  following  Itnei ; 

COKUOKS. 

Conjux  fUque  parens,  infaos,  patruelis  et  hieres, 
Affinis,  Tindei,  judex,  dux,  miles  et  hostis, 
Augur,  et  antistes,  juvenis,  conviva,  sacerdos, 
.   Munifutfceps,  vates,  adolcsccns,  civis  et  auctor, 
Custos,  nemo,  comes,  testis,  sus,  bos^ur,  canis^ur, 
InterpresyiMT,  clicns^  princcps,  praes,  martyr  et  obses. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 

(2)  tiSy  osy  Ty  masculine.     Um^  oth  neuterl 

THIRD  DECLENSION. 

(3)  or,  cTf  o^  rij  os,  masculine. 

(4)  asj  ausj  es^  x^  t  (after  a  consonant),  is^  ys^  do^  go^  and 
ioy  are  feminine. 

(5)  r,  ar^  ur,  tts,  may  meriy  ly  ey  t,  neuter. 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

(6)  tis  is  masculine;  u  i^  neuter. 

FIFTH  DECLENSION.  ^ 

(7)  es  is  feminine.  (All  but  meridiesy  which  is  masculine.) 
THE  EXCEPTIONS. 


Adriay  cty  m.  l,  the  Adriatic 


AmeSy  liisy  m.  4,  a  stake. 

Adamasj  antisy  m»  4,  a  dia^ 
mond. 

AcinaceSy  isy  m.  4,  a  scimitar. 

Axisy  isy  »!.  4,  an  axle-tree. 

Aqualisy  iSy  m.  4»  a  water- 
pot 

-0x9  Greek  nouns  in,  an.  4 ; 
as 

Abax^y  dcisy  f».  4,  a  desk. 

Apexy  iciSf  m.  4^  a  top. 

Asy  assisy  m.  4,  a  pound- 
weight 

—  its  onnpounds  and  parts» 
m.  4)  except  uncioy  Jl 

Alvu^  iy  f.  2,  the  belly;. 

ArUidottiSy  iyf.  2,  an  antidote. 

Abyssusy  iy  Jc  2,  a  bottomless 
pit 

Arctusy  iy  Jl  2,  a  certain  con- 
stellation. 


ArboKy  orisy  ^  3,  a  tree. 
AedoTiy  onisy  ^T  3,  a  nightin- 
gale. 
Acusy  dsy/.  6y  a  needle:  but ' 
Acusy  iy  m.  a  sea  fish,  and 
AcuSy  erisy  n.  chaiE 
JEquoTy  oriSy  n.  3,  the  sea» 
AdoTy  drisy  n.  3,  fine  wheat 
ASsy  arisy  n.  4,  brass. 
-aSy  Greek  nouns  ending  in, 

71.  4. 

Augur y  itfisy  c.  gn  s.  an  aur* 

Antistesy  Uisy  c  g*  s.  a  chief 
priest 

AuctoTy  orisy  c.  g,  $,  an  au- 
thor. 

Adolescensy  tisy  c.  g^  s»  a 
youth. 

Affinisy  iSy  c.  g*  $.  a  cousin* 

Advenoy  ^r,  c.  s^nua  stran- 
ger. 

Agricdoy  /Q.  c.  s.  m.  a  hus- 
bandman. 


*  And  such  words  &9  nycf)2di$rary  ^tf,  (m.)  an  owl ;  Moror,  ad^,  the  bfOMt ; 
dropaXf  Ucis,  (m.)  a  certain  ointment ;  ttom,  Udt,  a  gum.  Aifox  is  hardly  La- 
tin, but  Abacus  is  used. 
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Auriga^  a^  c.  s.  m.  a  chari- 
oteer. 

AucepSj  UpiSj  c.  s.  m.  a  fow- 
ler. 

AtMspexy  tciSi  c.s.nuB,  sooth- 
sayer. 

Alesy  Itisx  d.  a  bird. 

Adeps^  ipisy  <L  &L 

AnguiSf  is,  <f.  a  snake. 

AmniSf  ts^  (Ltfus,  river* 

AtdmuSf  t,  d  y.  an  atom. 

Animans,  tis^  m.  Jl  n.  an  ani- 
maL 

B. 

BombyXj  tcisj  m.  4,  a  silk- 
worm: but 

Bombyxy  f.  the  finest  cotton. 

Bidensj  iis^  m.  4,  a  fork:  but 

Bidens,  Jl  a  sheep. 

Bodilysubstance,  words  in  to 
denoting,  m. 

Bosy  b&oiSf  c.  g.  5.  an  ox  or 
cow. 

Balanus,  i,  d.  an  acorn. 

BarbitoSy  i\  d.  a  lute. 

Buboy  cnisy  d.  m.  an  owl. 

C. 

Canieta^  <r,  m.  1,  a  comet 
CalliSi  isy  m.  4,  a  path. 
Catdisy  iSj  m.  4,  a  stalk. 
CoUtSy  15,  m.  4,  a  hill. 
Caudexy  icisy  m.  4,  a  stock 

of  a  tree. 
Culexy  ictSy  m.  4,  a  gnat 
Cimexy  IcUy  m.  4,  a  bug. 
Calixy  Icisy  m.  4,  a  cup. 
Calyxy  pcisy  m,  4,  the  cup  of 

a  flower. 
Coccyxy   yghy   cisy   m.   4,   a 

cuckow. 


ChafybSy  ybisy  m,  4,  steel. 
CardOy  misj  m.  4,  a  hinge. 
S^udOy  onisy  m.  4,  a  fur  cap. 
CurctdiOy  onisy  ni.  4,  a  mite. 
Carbasusy  /,  f.  2,  fine  linen. 
Colusy  iyf.^ydi  distafil 
CoSy  cotisy  /•  Sy  EL  whetstouc. 
CarOy  nisy  Jl  S,  flesh. 
ChaoSy  -0  Dot.  n.  S,  confiision. 
CaddveTy  frts,  n.  S,  a  carcase. 
Cicery  Srisy  n.  S,  a  vetch. 
CoTy  disy  n.  S,  the  heart. 
CacoetkeSy  (indecL)  n.  4,  a  bad 

habit. 
Convivoy  ay  e.  g^  s»  a  guest 
Custas^  edisy  c.  g.  s.  a,  keep- 
er. 

Civisy  isy  c.  g.  s.  a  citizen. 

Comesy  ttisy  c.  g.  s.  a  compa- 
nion. 

Canisy  iSy  c.  g.  s.  a  dog  or 
bitch. 

Conjusy  HgiSy  r.  g.  s.  a  mar- 
ried person. 

Cliensy  tisy  c.  g.  s.  a  client 

Caixy  cisy  d.  the  heel. 

Cbmisy  isy  d.  a  buttock. 

Candlisy  iSy  d,  a  channel. 

Cinisy  erisy  d.  m.  ashes. 

CamHuSy  f ,  d.m,  a,  camel. 

Cwtexy  msy  </«  ffu  the  bark. 

Cupido\  \nisy  vu  4,  Cupid. 


DenSy  fiSy  m.  4,  a  tooth. 
Dialectvsy  f ,  7*  2,  a  dialect 
Diphthongusy  iy  Jl  9y  a  di^ 

phthong. 
Diameirosy  >,  ^  2,  a  diam^ 

ten 
iyo$y  ddiiSy  J  3y  a  down*. 


*  Ciutos,  a  shoot,  ii  masculine. 

*  CuphUf  tnitt  m.  the  god  of  desire :   but  Cuj^lda,  fnu,  /.  desire  itseif* 
Horaca  used  cujndo  wrdidut  for  toire  itself. 
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DamuSf  n^  /  6»  a  house 
Dux^  dUcisy  c.  g.  5.  a  leader. 
Dies^  ieiyd.VL  day. 
Diet^  (plur.)  m.  dam 
Damoy  a^d.f,9L  doe. 

E. 

Elepkasj  antisy  m.  4,  an  ele- 
phant 

Ensisy  iSf  m.  4,  a  sword. 

EpopSi  ipiSf  m.  4,  a  kind  of 
bird. 

Eremus,  i,  /•%^  wDdemess. 

Eoi^y  (indecL)yi8,  themom«- 
ing. 

Mposy  (indecl.)  n.  %  Epic 
poetry. 

Exlexy  igiSf  c*  s.nusL  lawless 
person. 

Equesy  ttisj  c.,s.  m.  a  rider. 

Extdj  Hits,  c,  s.  m.  an  exile. 

Extorrisy  is,  r.  5.  m.  an  exile. 

F. 

Fernet,  itis,  m.  4,  fuel. 
Fascis,  is,  m.  4,  a  faggot 
J%ms,  IS,  m.  4,  a  rope. 
Fustis,  tf,  m.  4,  a  club. 
FoUis^  tt»  m.  4,apairof  bel* 

lows. 
Fftstex,  tcis,  nu  4,  a  shrub. 
Fornix,  ids,  m.  4,  an  arch. 
Fons,  Us,  m.  4,  a  fountain. 
Furfur,  Oris,  m.  5,  bran. 
JPia«,  Us,  f.  6,9k  fig. 
Fruits  in  r^inames  of|  n.  3. 
1^15,  (indecl.)  n.  4,  justice. 
Fttr,  fiiris,  c.  s*  m.  a  thief. 
Finis,  is,  d.  an  end. 
Fines,  (plur.)  m.  confines. 


G. 

Gigasf  antisj  m.  4,  a  giant 

Gurgesy  ttis,  m.  4,  a  whirl- 
pooL 

Glis,  gttrisy  m.  4,  a  dor- 
mouse. 

{Glis,  glidis,  f,  mouldiness.) 

Qrtx,  ^igjis,  HI.  4,  (seldom 
fem.)  a  flock. 

Grjfps,  yphis,  in.  4,  a  griffon. 

Gbden,  tnisy  n.  S,  fflue. 

Grajuggna,  a,  c  s.  m.  sl 
Grwk  bom. 

Grossus,  i,  d*9L  green  fig.. 

Gntf ,  His,  d.f.A  craue. 

H. 

Herpes,  gtis,  flf.  4,  St  An- 
thony's fire.^ 
Helops,  Spisy  m.  4,  a  kind  of 

Hydrops^    apisj   m.    4,   the 

dropsy. 
Harpago,  mis,  m.  4,  a  hook. 
Humus,  i,  yi  2,  the  ground. 
Halo\  onis,  Jl  S,  b,  circle 

round  the  sun. 
Hala/an,  bnis,  Jl  S,  b,  king^s 

fisher.  , 

Hippamdnes,  (indecL)  n.  4,  a 

raging  humour. 
Hares,  Mis,  c*  g*s.  an  heir 

or  heiress. 
Hostis,  is,  c.  g,  s.  an  enemy. 
Homo,  tnis,  c.  s.  m.  a  human 

being. 
Hospes,  tiis,  c.  s.  m.  a  guest 
Hystrix,  tcis,  d.  a  porcupine. 

I. 

Icoti,  onis,  Jl  S,  an  image. 


*  Koi  is  ranked  mmong  Monoptotcs ;  y«t  eSis  Gen.  is  found. 

*  The  gender  of  this  word  seems  uncerUin.     Some  ctU  it  mafCuliney  as, 
•ccordiog  to  its  tcnnination)  it  ought  to  be  oonsidcrcd. 
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Ifiats,  HdiSf  /  5,  an  anvil. 

/ift«,  flww,  /  6,  the  ides 
(plur.) 

Ingueitj  tniSf  tu  3)  the  groin. 

IteTy  iHniriSi  n.  3,  a  Journey. 

Indeclinables,  fu 

Instar^  (indecL)  n.  bigness. 

Ir^anSy  tis^  c.  g*  s.  an  in&nt. 

Interpresj  etts,'c.  g.  s.  an  in- 
terpreter. 

lUex,  igis^  c.  s.  fju  an  outlaw. 

hnbreWjXcis^  d  a  gutter-tile. 

Index^'xcisj  c.s.  g.  a  disco- 
verer. 

J. 

JuventuSf  iUis^  Jl  5,  youth* 
Juoenis,  is^  c.  g.  5.  a  youth.  ^ 
JudeXf  tciSf  c.  g.  &  a  judge. 


MugiUSf  is,  m.  4^  a  mullet. 

MMriSy  i$9  m.  ^  B  mill- 
stone. 
[  MonSf  tiSjm.^9.  mountain, 

Merqpsj  Spisy  m.  4,  a  wood- 
pecker. 

MuSf  mitrisj  m^B^K  mouse. 

MeridieSi  iei^nul^  noon. 
'  MethoduSi  Uf.  2,  a  method. 
'  Manus^  ikyf.%9k  hand. 

Mcarmar,  briSy  n.  3,  marble. 

Miles^  ith ',  c.  g.  s.  a  soldier. 
'  MunicepSj  ipis^  eg.  s.a free 
person. 

Martyr,  yris,  c.  g.  5.  a  martyr. 
'  MargOj  inis,  d.  m.  a  margin. 

N. 

-nisy  Latiii  nouns  in,  m.  4, 
but  Greek  nouns,  Jl 

Natdlis,  is,  m.  4,  a  birth-day. 

Nefrens,  (porcus)  ^dis,  nu  4, 
a  barrow-pig. 

Number,  nouns  in  to  denot- 
ing, nu  4. 

NihU,  (inded.)  n.  nothing. 

Nepenthes,  (indecL)  n.  4,  bu- 
gloss. 

Nemo,  inis,  c.  g..s.  nobody. 

Nairix,  tcts,  d.  nu  b,  water- 
snake. 

O. 

Orbis,  is,  m.  4,  a  circle. 
Oryx,ygis,  m.  4,akind  ofgoat* 
Occidens  (sol),  -tis,  nu  4,  the 

west 
Oricfis  (sol),  "its,  m.  4,  the 

east 
Ordo,  ifiis,  m.  4,  order. 
Os,  ossis,  n.  3,  a  bone. 
Os,  oris,  n,  3,  the  mouth. 
Obscs,  tdiSf  cgk  s.  a  hostage. 


Limes,  ttis,  m.  4,  a  limit 

Lebes,  etis,  m.  4,  a  kettle. 

Lapis,  tdis,  m.  4,  a  stone. 

Latex,  ^cis,  m.  4,  water. 

Ligo,  mis,  m.  4,  a  spade. 

Lepus,  oris,  m.  5,  a  nare. 

Laser,  his,  n,  3,  benzoin. 

Lover,  h-iSi  n.  3,  water-par- 
sley. 

LifUer,  trls,  d.  a  little  boat 

Lynx,  CIS,  d.  Ji  a  lynx* 

Limaxy  dcis,  d,  yi  a  snail. 

Lagopus,  Mis,  f.  5,  a  certain 
bird. 

.       M. 

Merges,  ilis,  m.  4,  a  reaping- 
hook. 

Magnes,  etis,  m.  4,  the  load- 
stone. 

Mensis,  is,  m.  4,  a  month. 

■  jybtHi  mites  pr««~CHid.  Auf^ur  eapa  futuri.'^Stat.  and  the  like,  jure  not 
to  be  imitated,  pur,  index,  vindexf  jfrtts,  itrhtcrjtf,  tcsfh,  and  aomt  otlicrs;  are 
rarely  feminine. 
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ficer. 
Obex^  }lcisj  d.nutL  bolt 

P. 

Planetitj  <e^  m.  \y  a  planet 
"  PandectcSy  drumj  m.  1^  pan- 
dects. 

Paries,  ^i$,  m.  4^  a  walL 

Palmes,  itis^m.  4,  a  braiich. 

PqpleSj  Hisy  nu  4,  the  hain. 

PostiSj  is,  IR.  4,  a  door- 
post 

PisciSi  is,  m.  4,  a  fish. 

PoUis,  hiisj  m.  4,  fine  flour. 

Panies,  ids,  nu  4,  the 
paunch. 

Podexy  ids,  m.  4,  the  breech. 

Pottex,  tcis,  m.  4,  the  thumb. 

Ptdex,  uis,  m.  4,  a  flea. 

Phcmix,  Ids,  m.  4f,  aphce- 
nix. 

Pons,  tiSfPL  4tf9L  bridge. 

Profiuens  (Jlmms)^  -4is,  vk 
4f,  a  stream. 

Pugio,  onis,  in.4f,vi  daggsr, 

PiqriUo,  onis,  m.  4,  a  moth. 

"jms,  Greek  nouns  in,  m.  5, 
except  perhaps  lagopus,Jl 
B  certain  bira. 

Pecus,  adis,/^  5,  (or  m.)  a 
sheep :  but 

Peats,  Ms,  n.  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

Pharus,  i,f.  2.  dL  a  watch- 
tower. 

Perimetros,  i,  Jl2,a  circuub- 
ference. 

Palus,  Udis,  f.  B,Vi  marsh. 

Porticus,  Us,  /.  6,  SL  portico. 

Pelagus,  i,  n.  2,  the  sea. 

Pollen  \  mis,  n.  3,  fine  flour. 

Piper,  eris,  n.  S,  jDcp^er. 


PapOver,  ?tm,  ».  3,  a  poppy. 

Panaees,  (indecL)  ;i.  4,  all- 
heaL 

Parens,  tis,  c.g.s.B  parent 

Pairuelis,  is,  c.  g.  s.  a  cou- 
sin-german. 

Princeps,  ipis,  e.  g.s*  a 
•prince  or  princess. 

Pmes,  dis,  c.  g.  s.  a  surely. 

Pnrses,  Xdis,-  c.s.m.  a  pre- 
sident 

Pedes,  tiis,  c.  s.  m.  one-on- 
foot 

Pugil,  Uis,  c.  s.  m.  a  cham- 

•  pion. 

Prtesul,  iUis,  c.s.nuB,  pre- 
late. 

PerdueUis,  is,  c.  s.  m.  an  ene- 
my. 

PkasebiS,  i,d*.B,  pinnace. 

Pakanbes,  is,  d.a.  ring-dove. 

Pumex,  ids,  li  i9i.  a  pumice- 
stone. 

Pulvis,  his,  d.  itL  powder. 

Perdix,  tcis,  d.f.  a  partridge. 

PemuA,  i,  or  Us,  d*  provi- 
sions. 

Penus,  Ms,  n.  provisions. 

R. 

Ramex,  tds,  9il  4,  a  rupture. 
Bumex,  ids,  d.  m.  sorreL 
-r,  names  of  fruits  in,  n.  3. 
Hudens,  tis,  d^nu  &  cable. 

S. 

Stipes,  itis,  m.  4,  a  stake. 
Sanguis,  inis,  m.  4»  blood. 
Sorex,  ids,  m.  4,  a  rat 
Spadix,  Ids,  m.' ^,  scarlet 
.    colour. 

Seps,  s^pis,  tn.  4,  a  serpent 
Senio,  onis,  m.  4f,  the  num- 
ber six. 


>  The  gender  of  thi&  noun  dots  not  seem  ascertained ;  not  the  termination. 
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Scipioy  ofUs^  w.  4,  a  staff. 

Soli  solisj  m.  By  the  suiu 

Salar^  drisy  m*  5,  a  trout 

Synodusy  ^  f.  2,  a  synod. 

Sindofij  onisj  f.  3,  fina  linen. 

&z/ttf,  iUiSy  f.  5,  safety. 

SenectuSy  Utis^  f.  5,  old  age. 

SeroUuSy  Utisy  f.  5,  slavery. 

Subscusj  HdiSi  j^  5,  a  joint. 

SpintheTy  erisy  n*  3,  a  buckle. 

Sacerdjosy  otisy  c.  g.  s.  a  priest 
or  priestess. 

Susy  s&isy  r.  g.  s.  a  hog  or 
sow. 

Senexy  isy  c.  5.  m.  an  old  per- 
son. 

Stti'donyxy  yckisj  d.  a  pre- 
cious stone. 

Silexy  tcisy  d.  a  flint-stone. 

SttrpSy  isy  dK  a  root  of  a 
tree. 

Serpens^  tisy  d.  a  serpent. 

Scrobsy  bbisy  d.  a  ditch. 

Sandwy  icisy  dJiB.  kind  of 
colour. 

Saly  scUiSy  nu  sometimes  n. 
salt 

S€UeSy  (plur.)  m.  jests. 

SpecuSf  iisy  m.  f.n^Bk  den. 

SejmSy  t,  n.  2,  a  sex :  but 

SexuHy  vs,  m.  a  sex. 

T. 

Tranies,  ?^/>,  m*  4,  a  path. 
Termes,  itisy  m.  4,  a  bough. 
TapeSy  etisy  m.  4,  tapestry. 
Torrisy  is,  tn.  4,  a  firebrand. 
Thoraxy  dcis,  m.  4,  the  breast 
Traduxy  HciSy  m.  4,  a  graft. 
TridetiSy  tiry  m.  4,  a  trident. 
Tarrensy  tisy  itu  4,  a  torrent 
Tcndo^y  inisy  m,  4,  a  tendon. 


Temioy  onisy  nu  4,  the  num- 
ber three. 
TitioySfuSy  m.  4,  a  firebrand. 
T\iriury  itrisy  m.  5,  a  turtle. 
Tellusy  UriSy  f.  5,  the  earth. 
Tribusy  iisy/.  6y  a>  tribe. 
Tubery  ertSy  n.  3,  a  wen :  but 
TubeTy  eri^  m.  a  fruit 
Testiiy  isy  c.  g»  s.  a  witness. 
TorquiSy  isydsi  chain. 
Talpay  ay  d/.SL  mole. 

U. 

Unguisy  iSy  m.  4»  a  nail. 
Udoy  onisy  fo.  4,  a  sack. 
Unioy  oniSy  m.  4,  a  pearL 
Ungueriy  inisy  n.  5,  an  oint- 
ment 
Ubery  hisy  n.  3,  an  udder. 
Ufpexy  icisy  m.  4,  a  barrow. 


Vectisy  iSy  w.  4,  a  bar. 

Vermisy  «?,  m.  4,  a  worm. 

Vomisy  en'Sy  m,  4,  a  coulter. 

Vertexy  tcLs,  m.  4,  tlie  top. 

Vortex^  tcisy  w.  4,  a  whirl- 
pool. 

Volvoxy  ocisy  f».  4,  a  vine- 
fretter. 

Vidhiry  iirisy  m.  5y  n  vulture. 

Fatinusy  i,  Jl  2,  a  fan. 

VirtttSy  ntiSy  f.  5y  virtue. 

Virusy  iy  n.  2,  poison. 

Fevy  erisy  n.  3,  spring. 

VaSy  vdsisy  «.  4,  a  vessel. 

Vindexy  tcisy  c.  g.  $•  an  a- 
venger. 

Vatesy  iSy  c.  g,  s,  a  prophet 
or  prophetess. 

Vernay  tc^  f.  s.  ?».  a  slave. 


•  Stirpt  for  a  trw,  masc.  or  fem. ;  Air  parents  or  children,  always  fem. 

*  An  uncommon  word ;  generally  plural* 


Varixjtcisj  d.nLU  swblnvein. 
Vulgus^  if  m.  and  n.  the  wi- 
gan 


Zinxibery  hi$^  n.  3,  ging^« 


The  figure  points  out  the  rule  to  which  the  word  is  an  ex- 
ception, r*  5.  m.  denotes  the  word  to  be  common  in  sense 
or  signification^  but  masculine  in  gender. 

c.  g.  5.  shows  the  word  to  be  common  in  sense,  but  that 
it  varies  its  gender,  according  to  its  simification.  d^  nu 
means  doubtml,  but  that  the  masculine  is  preferable,  d*  ^ 
doubtful  likewise,  but  feminine  in  preference* 

By  the  referring  figure,  all  the  exceptions  may  be  ckssed 
either  according  to  the  gender,  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin 
verses,  since  in  each  letter  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
masculines,  £^inines,  neuters^  &c*;  or  they  may  be  classed, 
as  in  the  second  form,  according  to  their  declension  and 
termination. 

HETEROCLITES. 
Nouns  differing  firom  the  common  declension^  are  generally 
named  Heteroclites. 
Deficit,  ant  variat,  heteroclita  vox,  vel  abundat. 
I.  Abundants  have  different  terminations  to  the  same  case. 
IL  Variants  change  from  one  deden^on  or  gender  to  an- 
other. 
III.  Defectives  want  case^  sometimes  number. 

Observe  (1),  some  words  are  o(  double^decfensicny  as  the 
foUoveing: 


Sing. 


Plur. 


N. 

Jus-jurandum, 

Jorarjuranda, 

G. 

Juris-jurandi, 

Jurum-jurandorum, 

D. 

Juri-jurando, 

Joribus-jurandis, 

Ac. 

Jus-jurandum, 

Jurarjuranda, 

V. 

Jus-jurandum, 

Jura-juranda, 

A. 

Jure-jurando. 

Juribus-jurandis. 

N.' 

Res-publica, 

Res-publicas, 

6. 

Rei-pubKc», 

Rerum-publicarum, 

D. 

Rei-publicfle, 

RebuA^ublicis, 
Res-publicas, 

Ac. 

Rem-publicam, 

V. 

Res-publica, 

Res-public8e, 

A. 

Re-publica. 

Rebus-publicis. 

The  genitive,  dative  and  ablative  plural  o{  jus-jurandum 
are  not  used.  Jus  is  a  substantive  neuter,  of  the  third  de- 
clension; jurandum  the  neuter  gender  of  the  future  parti- 
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ciple  passive  of  the  verb  jurp.,  Ees  is  a  noim  feminine  of 
the  5tQ  declension,  agreeing  with  publicus^  an  adjective  of 
the  Istand  2nd«  In  douUe  words  nominatives  oi^y  are 
declinable  ;7ium-;)erf^t£5  declines  peritus  only.  AUer^nter 
declines  its  last  nominative  only.  Pro  consule^  for  procansulj 
and  die  like,  may  be  fbimd. 

Observe  (2),  some  wcnrds  are  of  peculiar-^clensUmj  as  die 
following: 

M  U-  V  ^^^*  *^- 

Amb-1 
Tx        >o,        -8^        -<^  Jesus,       Jupiter.   ' 

-oruin,  -arum,  -orum,  Jesu,  i  Jovis^ 

-obus,  -abus,   -obas,  Jesu^        Jovi, 

-os^  Of  -as,       -o^  JesiUD,     Jovem, 

-o,        -iBy        -*q,.  Jesu,        Jupiter, 

-obus,  -abus,    -obus.  Jesu.        Jove. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

r. 

Jib. 


Sing.  Plvr. 

N.  Vis,  Vires, 

G.  Vis,  Virium, 

D.  Viribus, 

Ac*  Vim,  Vires, 

V.  Vis,  Vires, 

Ab.  Vi  Viribus. 


Sing. 

Boa» 
Bwisf 

BOTI,' 


Pbir. 

Bove^.  . 

Bourn, 

Bobus,*bubus, 


Bovem^       Boves, 
Bos,  Boves, 

Bove.  Bobus,  bubus. 


I.  AsUNnANTS. 

1.  Some  abound  in  termination,  as  arbor,  arbqs. 

2.  Some  are  of  the  first  and  third  deci^nsioii,  as  CalchaSf 
ie  or  antis. 

3.  Of  the  second  and  third,  as  TSer,  eri  or  eris^  se^piesUr, 
ri  orris. 

4*.  Of  the  second  and  fourth.  Colus^  Jicus^  lawrus^  pinuSf 
have  u  in  the  ablative  singular,  and  us  in  the  hoininatiTe^ 
accusative,  vocative  plural. 

Qt<^<^  of  the  fourth  makes  j|tf^c(>rz<m,  and -ta<m.  Versus 
has  versif  versortm,  versis,  as  well  as  its  regular  cases. 

Domus  is  decUned  according  to  the  verse  of  Alstedius, 
<<  ToUe  me^  mij  mu^  mis,  si  dedinare  damus  vis.** 


Singular. 

N.  V.  Domus, 

G.    '    J3omi  [at  home),  Domus, 

Z>..       Domui,  Domo, 

Ac. .     Domum, 

Ab.      Domo. 


Plural 

Domus, 

Domorum,  uum, 
Domibas, 
Domos,  us, 
Domibus. 
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5.  0(iheibkdaxidSiiibpBspleb$9f?iOTpkbes9ei;fcmest 
is  or  eu 

6.  Some  abound  in  gender  only,  as  dies^  masculine  and 
feminine  in  the  singular.  i 

7*  In  termination  and  declension,  as  menda,  a;  mendum^ 
L 

8.  In  termination  and^nder^  as  tonitrus^  us,  masculine— 
tonitrti^  neuter.  , 

9.  In  declension  and  gender,  as  penusj  i,  or  penus,  us, 
masculine  and  feminine;  and  penum^  t,  or  penus^  oriSi  neuter. 

10.  In  termination^  declension,  and  gender,  as  csiher^ 
%ns,  niasculiiie;  and  c^hra^  ce^  feminine. 

11.  In  oblique  cases,  as  Tigiis^  idis  or  is  ^  CkremeSf 
Dares,  Laches,  Thales,  have  etis  or  is. 

12;  Some  adjectives  abound  in  termination  and  declen- 
sion,  as  declivus,  -is ;  imbeciUus,  -is  ;  semisomnus,  "ds  .•  exard- 
mus,  "is. 

II.  Variants. 

1.  Ingender Bud terminatiofu 


Sing.  Plur. 

Masc»        Neuter. 

Ayemus,        a,  onun. 

Dindymus, 

IsmSrus, 

Massicus, 

MaenSlus, 

Pangceus, 

TsenSrus, 

TartSrus, 

Taygetus. 

Feminine. 

CarbSsus, 
PergSmus. 

^     Masculine. 

Locus,  i  or  a. 

Jocus,  i  or  a. 

Masculine  and  neuter. 

-  Sifaflus  -urn,         a. 
Balteus  -um,        a. 


Sing. 
Netd. 


Plur. 
Masc* 


Elysium,  i'. 

Argos,  (eos)  i. 

Fraenum,  i,  (or,  a  neut.) 

Rastrum,  i,  \or,  a  neuL) 

2.  In  gender  and  dOQlension. 
2  decL  neuL  P. 

Balneum,        Sd,  {or,  a  qfthe 
second.) 

S.  In  declension  only. 

^decL 

Jugerum,        a,  of  the  third. 

Of  the  third,  neut. 
Vas,  a,  orum,  of  the 

Second. 

4.  The  following  vary  their 
sense  accoromg  to  their 
number :  rosti^m,  fot' 
tuna,facultas,  mo^,  opis, 
cedis  or  ades,  sal,  popur 
lus  (populi,  nations). 


'  CatH  t&d  ccdot  from  the  obsolete  ctdut  are  uncommon. 
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III.  DEFECTIVES. 

DEFECTIVES  IN  CASE, 

1.  Called  aptates^  or  indeclinables* 

Nouns  in  u  are  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  but  regular 
in  the  plural,  as  comu ;  plural  comuay  "Uum^  &c. 

Most  nouns  in  i  are  indeclinable  in  both  numbers,  as 
gwnMu 

Cardinal  numbers,  likewise,  from  quatuar  to  centum. 

Foreign  words,  like  Job^  Jerusalem^  Abraliam^  Adam, 
AbraJuBy  Adce^  are  borrowed  from  a  Latin  nominative  in 
as. 

SemiSf  Jritf  gity  cepe,  gausapCf  are  singular  aptotes. 

Totf  quotf  and  compounds,  totidemj  aliquot^  &c.  plural 
aptotes. 

Neqtiam  and  Jrugi  are  aptotes  in  both  numbers. 

Pondo  is  an  aptote,  added  to  both  numbers.  Duopondo^ 
two  pounds. 

Milie  the  adjective  is  a  plural  aptote  of  all  genders. 

Mille  the  substantive  is  an  aptote  in  the  singular ;  but  re- 
gular in  the  plural :  milHoj  "turn,  -'ibus. 

Pnssto  is  generally  considered  an  adverb.     Satis  alsa 

2.  Monoptotesj  or  words  having  one  case. 

Nominatives.  Eos  (though  some  give  it.  JEozs)y  damnas  (an 
old  law  contraction  for  damnaius\  inquies ,-  the  adjec- 
tives, exspes^  and  potis^  pote. 

Genitives.  Diets  and  nattci.  Dicis  graiidj  for  form's  sake. 
Bes  nattcij  a  thing  of  no  value. 

Datives.  Such  words  as  despicatui^  osterUtd,  &c.,  but  th^ 
are  found  in  other  cases. 

Abladves.  £r^<$  (for  the  sake  of),  such  verbals  as  om^noA^ 
Jussu,  intussuj  promptu,  permissu^  admonitu^  &c.  nociu. 
Diu  and  interdiu  (in  the  day)  are  formed  from  dies^  as 
nociu  from  nox,  but  they  are  considered  adverbs. 

Accusatives  plural  Iff/kicu,  incitas  or  incite.  Inficias  eOj 
I  deny.  Ad  incitas  {calces,  undeKtood,  or  lineas),  or 
incita  {loca)  redactus,  reduced  to  wit's  end:  a  meta- 
phorical expression  from  a  certain  game :  th^y  come 
from  the  adjective  incitus. 

Ablative  plural.  Ingratiis^  or  ingratis. 

Ablatives  smgular,  and  all  the  plural.  Casse,  ccelite,  annali^ 
fauce,  ambage.  This  last  wants*  the  genitive  pluraL 
Viscere  is  found ;  and  the  plural,  viscera,,  complete. 
Viscus  nominative  and  visceris  genitive  are  perhaps  ob- 
solete. 
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3.  DiptoteSi  words  having  two  cases. 

Nom.  and  Ace*  Necesse^  necessum^  adjectives  neuter;  volup^i 
instar,  hir  {hiris  seldom),  astu^  a  city. 

Nom.  and  Abl.  AstuSj  astu  (craft) ;  siranpSy  sirempse. 

Gen.  and  Abl.  Impetisj  ijnpete,  plur.  irnpetibus;  spontis^ 
sponte;  verberisy  verbere;  Ji4geris,jugere  (both  entire 
in  the  plural);  compedis  (seldom )y  compede^  no  geni- 
tive plural,  but  all  the  other  cases. 

Nom.  and  Ace  pi.  Suppetue,  suppetias ;  inferue^  inferias. 

Gen.  and  Abl.  jpl.  Repetundarumy  repetimdis. 

Nom.  sing,  ana  pL  and  Vocat.  sing.  Mactus  ,{magis  anctus)^ 
mactij  macte,  a  conunon.word  of  encouragement 

4.  Triptotesj  words  having  three  cases. 

Nom.  Ace  Voc.  sing.  Fas^  nefasy  nihily  nil ;  seem  (an  old 
word  for  sextts)  and  spectis,  when  of  the  third  declen* 
sion  and  neuter;  epos,  cacoethes,  hippamanesj  and 
other  Greek  neuters  in  es.     See  Pentaptotes. 

Nom.  Ace.  Voc  pL  The  neuters  cete^  Tempe^  meUj  pelage. 

Nom.  Gen.  Ace  sing.  TarUundetn,  tarUidem. 

Nom.  Ace.  Abl.  sing.  Mane.  In  ablative  sometimes  manii 
vesper  {vesperem  seldom),  vespere. 

Ace.  sing,  and  pL  Dkam^  dicas.  Dica  nominat  is  seldom 
used. 

Gen»  Dat  AbL  sing.;  Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  pi.  Feminis^  -/,  -e. 
femina. 

Dat.  Ace.  Abl.  sing.;  the  plural  complete.  Fred^  -««,  *e;' 
precesy  -wm,  -i&fcs,  &c. 

Nom.  Ace.  Voc.  pi. ;  all  the  singular.  JBms,  tkusj  fel^  mel, 
Ayems,  hilum^  soUwn^  favy  ehwr^  metusy  and  nouns  c^ 
the  fifth  declension  (except  res  and  dies  complete). 
The  feminine,  gratesy  has  no  singular. 

5.  Tetraptotesj  words  having  four  cases. 

Nom.  and  Voc.  singular  wanting.  PrugiSy  opi$i  pecudity 
sordis  (these  nave  plural  complete) ;  dttionis  (with- 
out plural) ;  vicis  (having  all  the  cases  plural  but  the 
genitive),  and  dapis ;  for  daps  is  not  usual :  plural 
dopes  entire. 

6.  Pentaptotesy  words  havings  five  cases. 

Gen,  pi.  wanting.  Faxy  fcexy  soly  vicisy  labesy  soboUSy  prolesy 
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biXf  OS  {oris).  Necum  and  mcibus  are  scarcely  ever 
found  Chaosy  melos,  {epos^\  are  Greek  nouns  neu- 
ter, increasing  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  therefore 
belonging  to  the  third  declension.  They  have  N.  A. 
V.  singular;  and,  as  if  from  masculines  of  the  ^scond, 
chaos  and  tnelos  have  sometimes  chao  and  melo  in  the 
dative  or  ablative.  Melos  has  mde  in  the  nom.  ace 
voc.  pi. ;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  to  have  melos  mas- 
culine in  the  accusative  plural.  The  word  saiuts  is 
said  not  to  be  found  in  tne  genitive  singular.  It  is  a 
contraction  of  satietasy  ^dtis.  (See  Declensions  R, 
V«  obs.)  Vis  seldom  has  the  dative  singular;  vires^ 
^ium^  "ibus^  plural  complete.  ^See  the  Declension 
of  Irregular  Adjectives,  note  1.)  Nemo  wants  the 
vocative  singular;  and  h&s  no  jpluraL  Such  words 
as  qnalis^  qtuofUus^  quotusy  &c.  have  no  vocative. 

2.   DEFECTIVES  IN  NUMBER. 

TTiese  have  only  the  SingtdarK 

Proper  names,  most  names  of  places  (except  those  which 
have  only  the  pliural),  most  names  of  virtues,  vices,  herbs, 
liquors,  metals,  abstract  qualities,  and  many  others  which 
may  be  known  by  the  sense :  as  Hector ^  Dido^  Italioy  jus- 


*  See  TV^plo^ei. 

•  Thii  ia  the  geneni  rule,  but  It  muit  be  coafeaBed  to  be  Tory  wague;  for 
Juany  words  belonging  to  theie  denes  haTe  the  plural,  sueh  as : 

-  1.  Avena9eieer,Jhba,Jar,fiumefUunhJttaeohL8t  gtanSfhordeumthiphnutpi' 
$um,  vidfh  moat  of  which,  however,  are  used  in  the  singular  when  ^paamtity  is 
•ignifiedl  Aeut  (chaff)*  Jofituh  hmenhuih  ^rfiw  (bran),  are  oenerallj  sin- 
gular. Furfur  (a  disorder)  has  the  pluraU  PtUea  has  the  plural,  though 
wed,  in  the  singular,  fbr  a  quantity.  PoUen  has  the  plural*  Fipar  and  tmr 
tiber,  with  other  names  of  spices,  are  singular  only,  except  ckmamum^ 


s. 

ThefiBowngi 

namaofkeris 

arefiundmOitPiwrai. 

Abiotonus 

biblus 

cytiaua 

lapsana 

aagmen 

absinthium 

brassica 

eruca 

Unum 

aampsudivai 

acanthus 

bulbua 

fiUx 

loUum 

aatureium 

aconitum 

carduua 

fcBnum 

malva 

seipillum 

{oiuia 

casts 

gnuoen 

melissophyllon  sesamum 

oentaureum 

mentha 

stupa 

aroomum 

cepe 

intybum 

naaturtium 

thymua 

anagallia 

dcuta 

in^us 

ocymutn 

tribuliis 

amhyUis 

colocasium 

imUa 

papawr 

verbena 

asparagus 

coriandrum 

luncus 
lactuca 

porrus 

ulpicum 

betonica 

corruda 

radix 

urtica. 

beta 

cuuila 

lappa 

^  ruta 

'■ 
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iiiia,  luxus,  fij/ssopus^  triticum^  oUumj  hc^  aumm^  senectus, 
inaciesy  butyrum^ 


Aer 

humus 

omasum 

sitis 

ffither 
album 

.   ubar 
ustitium 
ardum 

penum  or 
penus 

supdlex 
tabes 

argilla 

pelagus 

tabum 

barathrum 

ethum 

piper 

venia 

cestus 

imus 

plebs 

ver 

casQxaa 

ues 

pontus 

vespera 

crocum 

lutum 

prolubium 

vetemum  or 

dOuculum 

mane 

pubes 

vetemus 

fimus 

meridies 

pulvis 

virus          * 

glarea 

mundus  {ap- 

pus 

viscum  or 

gelu 

parel) 

sabulum-o 

viscus  {glue) 

glastum 

muscus 

^{neta.) 

vitrum 

gluten  -inuni 

L   nectar 

salum 

vulgus 

gypsum 
hepar 

nemo 
nihilum 

salus 
sanguis 

anziber. 

hesperus 

nitrum 

senmm 

TTiese^  and  some  others^  are  sometimes  found  in  the  HuraL 

Aer 

gloria 
bbes 

pulvis 

tellus. 

bills 

pix 

[Nouns    of 

cholera 

lux 

quies 

the  5th  declen- 

cutis 

mel 

ros 

'  sionareseMom 

fiuna 

pax 

soppr 
talio 

found    in    the 

&mes 

pituita 

plural.] 

aiofyopkS&f  croeif  h/acmMf  nttB^  violte,  reflBr  to  the  flowcn.  Plants  yield- 
ing roetfl  for  food,  often  hate  the  ^unl;  InukSf  napi,  p€utbutctef  rtg^^  ra- 
pkani,  siteres,  are  in  PUny. 

3.  jdrena,  cmiSf  lana ;  agua,  aura,  eruor,  fix,  Jiuor,  later,  Hquor,  md,  mucuSf 
muttum,  oettfjmm,  talipa,  ^ntma,  iudor,  vmum,  tdva,  urina ;  adeps,  bal$amufn, 
cera,  gumniis,  medulla^  pmguef  used  iub6tantiTely»  reiina,  thus  ^  (for  tbingii 
made  of  that  metal),  dectrutn,  arichaicum,  stamiuinf  bitumen,  camgntwn,  ebur, 

/umus,  f^area,  Ugnum,  marmor,  rubigo,  succmum^  iuf/ur,  pecunia  has  pecurdm 
(sums  ^  money),  numnna  (money  or  cdn).  ^ 

4.  The  names  of  many  affections  of  the  mind;  as<^gor,  ardor,  angor,  color, 
candor,  amtemptue,  fatha,  fervor,  Jkfor,  horror,  languor,  Hoor,  metus,  vusror, 
favor,  pudor,  terror,  vigors  to  which  may  be  added,  fragor,  odor,  stridor,  tutor, 
pallor,  pt^dor,  rigor,  ^ndor,  tqtudor,  tenor  (tone  or  accent),  ttpor,  tum&r,  and 
many  words  of  the  luce  nature. 

5.  And  although  every  abstract  quality,  metaphysically  considered,  must 
be  angular;  yet  being  eonaidered  as  existing  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  their 
names  are  occasonally  used  in  the  plural  mnnber:  hence,  ambitio,  avaritia, 
amaritudo,  attiUia,  boiutas,  elegantia,  dementia,  firtlttido,  formido,  gloria,  ira, 
mama,  mors,  sanctitas,  sauUiOf  stultitia,  vita,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  kind, 
an  found  in  the  pluraL 

E2 
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The  Jbllcn^ing  have  only  the  Plural. 

The  names  of  several  cities,  books,  feasts,  and  sciences: 
also  most  adjectives  of  number ;  as  Athen^^  Themu)jn/l(ty 
Parisiif  Bucolica^  Georgica;  Baschanalioj  Olympiag  nith 
sica,  grammatica ;  ambo^  duoj  tres,  &a,  pauci,  singulis,  bini. 


Acta 

adversaria 
antes 
antffi  *-i8e 
apinee 
argutiai 
arma 
aestiva 

Bona  {goods) 
branchiffi 
brevia,  -imn 
bellaria 
calendae 
cancelli 
cani 

castra  {camp) 
celeres 
clitells 
codicilli 
comitia 
crepimdia 
-cunse 
cmiabula 
dirffi 
divitise 
excubiae 
exequies 
exta 
exuviflB 


Add  the  foUawing : 

facultates  (re-  lustra  [dens) 

sources)        majores  * 
fiisces  {a  badge)  manes 
fasti  and  -us    manubias 
fecetiae  magalia, 

feriaB  minss 

&nes{territOTy)  minores 
flabra  minutiae 

fortunae     (es-  mcBnia,  < 
tate)  multitia 

furftires(sai3r/')  munia 
eerroe 
nybema 


•lum 


lum 


laus 

ilia,  -ium 

incunabula 

inferi 

inducias 

induviae 

insecta 

insidiae 

justa 

lactes 

lamenta 

lapicidinas 

lautia 

lemures 

lendes 

luceres 


principia  jybr 

.  the  tent) 

pugillares 

quisquilias 

raiquiae 

repotia 

rostra     {the 

court) 
sales    {witti- 
cisms^) 
salinae 

natales  {birth)  seals 

nonae  scatebrae 

nugae  scopae 

nimdinas  scruta 

nuptias  sponsalia,  -ium 

offucias  (/r/r^5)  stativa 

opes  {riches)     superi 


orgia 

pandectae 

parietinae 

paraphema 

penates 

plagae  {nets) 

posteri 

phalerae 

praecordia 

prcBbia 

primitias 


talaria,  -ium 

tenebrse 

tesqua 

thermae 

tori  {muscles) 

transtra* 

tricae  j 

trigae 

valvas 

verffiliae 

vindicis. 


■  Cicero  uses  sal  in  this  sense.     Sales  sometimes  signifies  selu 
*  Transtro  is  found  in  Perseus. 
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These  and  some  others  are  sometimes  foimd  in  the  Singular. 

Angustie    crates    •  mapalia  quadrigae 

artus  dedmss  nares  salebrae 

cedes  fores  operae  {work"  tempora  {feni^ 

bigsB  fori  men)  pies) 

charites        furiae  primores  pleriquQ 

copise  fruges  proceres  vepres. 

cibaria         \\X/ST2t(anepistle)  prsestigiae 

It  may  be  observed  that  many  of  the  foregoing  are  ad- 
jectives; such  as  bonoj  cani,  adversaria^  dirce,  inferi^  supert^ 
justOy  mqjoresy  minores,  posteri,  stativoj  &c. 

PLURALS  SIGNirriNG  SINGULARLY. 

The  inde&tigable  Mr.  R.  Johnson  has  given,  in  his  exr 
cellent  Commentaries,  the  following  list,  confirmed  by  prp- 
per  citations,  of  words  which  are  sometimes  found  (espe- 
cially among  the  poets)  in  the  plural  number,  with  Ihe  sig- 
nification of  singulars: — AlUi  (the  sea),  animi,  aura)  ca^ 
rimBy  cervices  (the  neck),  coUa^  comce^  connvhia^  cordoy  cor^ 
pora^  crepusada^  currus ;  exilia ;  Jrigora  ,•  gatidia^  guttura  / 
hymencei;  jejtmioy  judicia,  ignes^  inguina^  j^bce ;  liminOj 
Uttoraf  m^ns<^  (a  course  or  service  of  dishes);  numina;  odioj 
orce^  ora  (plur.  of  os\  ortusy  otia  ;  pectora ;  ricHa  ( iaws  of 
one  creature,  or  of  more),  rcbora ;  silentiaj  sinus  (the  plait 
of  a  garment);  teAp,  tefga^  tempora  (time),  thalamic  torij 
xnai  vuliusy  thura^  amoves  (sweetheart),  &c 

SINGULARS  USED  FLURALLT. 

Certain  nouns  are  sometimes  elegantly  used  in  the  singu- 
lar, with  a  plural  signification,  such  as,  miles  for  milites  (the 
soldiery);  eques  for  equites;  Bomanus  for  Bomanis  pedes  for 
peditesi  &c. 

The  adjective  muUus  likewise;  as  in  the  examples,  Qim 
multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa — Hor.  Quam  multo  repetet 
Gracia  milite — Hon  i.  e.  bn  many  roses,  or  a  bed  of  roses; 
with  many  soldiers,  or  a  large  army. 


PRONOUNS. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used,  through  necessity  or  for  eon* 
venience,  instead  of  a  noun :  it  has  gender,  case^  and  num- 
ber. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  four  classes,  vis. 
1.  Demonstratives;  ego,  tu,  sui. 
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2.  Relatives;  t&,  ipse,  iste^  hkj  isy  quis,  qui. 

3.  Possessives ;  meusy  tuusy  suus^  noster,  vestetp 

4.  Gentiles  or  Patrials ;  nostras^  vestras^  agas. 
Quis  and  ctgcis  are  called  also  Interrogatives. 

-    The  d^ension  of  all  these  has  been  shown,  exc^t  that 
otego^  tUj  sui;  and  hic^  is,  quis  and  qui* 

EgOf  tUy  sui^  are  substantives ;  they  nave  no  gender  of  their 
own,  but  assume  the  gender  of  the  noun  for  which  they  are 
placed*    They  are  thus  declined : 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sif^. 

Plur.            Sing.  4r  Plur. 

N.  ggo. 

nos,        , 

tu. 

vos. 

G.  miSf 

nostrum,  I, 

tiii. 

vestrum,  -l» 

sill. 

D.  mflu, 

nobis. 

tlb7, 

vdbls. 

sKbr, 

Ac.  mSf 

nos. 

te, 

vos. 

se, 

V. 

tu, 

vos, 

Ab.  me, 

n5bis. 

te* 

vobis. 

se. 

The  preposition  cum  is  put  after  these  ablatives. 
The  compounds  egomet,  tutemetj  suimetj  are  regular. 

These  are  Monqptotes. 

Nom«  tute.     Ac.  sese^  telcj  the  simple  pronoun  being 
doubled. 

Hicj  Lf  Qui  and  Quis,  are  thus  declined: 

Sing.  Plur. 

Bk.  c.  V.  n.  B.  If. 


N.  hTc, 

h*c 

hoc. 

hi. 

h». 

h*c, 

G.   hujiis, 

horum, 

harum, 

jD.  hiiic', 

his. 

Ac.  hunc, 

banc. 

hoc. 

hos. 

has. 

hec, 

V.   

Ab.  hoc. 

hac. 
Sing. 

hoq^ 

his. 

Plur. 

m. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  ?s. 

S«, 

M, 

ru 

Sa, 

^ 

G.  ejfis. 

S5rum, 

Sarum, 

S5rum, 

D.  «I, 

Yis,  vel 

Sis, 

Ac.  Sum, 
V. 
Ab.  So, 

Sam, 

w. 

Sos, 

Sas, 

a, 

S5, 

go, 

iis  vel  Sis. 

Or  Af?J(*,  hut  less  rommon. 
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Sing.  Plur. 


M.  F.              N. 

j^  (Quls),  (quid  or  qu5d), 

'   Qui,  qu£,       qubd, 
G.  Cujiis, 
D.  Cm", 
^c.  Quenii  quam,  qulkl  (quid), 

Ab.  QaOf  qua,      quo. 


M.  F.  N. 

Qui,         quft,       qu£, 

Quonun,  quarum,  quorum^ 
QuTbus  vel  queis, 
Quos,       quas,       quft, 

Quibiis  vd  quels. 


Qfd  is  put  for  the  ablative  singular  in  aU  genders,  rarely  ab- 
lative pluraL  Cum  is  put  after  3ie  ablatives  of  qui  and  quis* 

COMPOUND  PRONOUNS. 

(1)  Compounds  of  hie  are:  N.  isthicy  istfuec,  isthoc  vel 
isthuc,  Ac.  isthuncy  isthanc,  isthoc  vel  isthuc,  Ab  isthoc^ 
islJiac^  isthoc.  So  illic.  Hicce  has  all  the  cases  that  end  in  c 
or  Sf  before  ce^;  and  hiccine  all  the  cases  having  c  before  cine. 

(2)  The  compound  of  is  )s.  Idem,  iddem,  Idem^  which,  like 
guidatfij  changes  m  before  d  into  tu 

(S)  Compounds  of  qms  formed  by  prefixing  n^,  nwn^  ec, 
si  and  alt  {alius)  to  guts ;  or  adding  namj  quamj  que^  pianiy 
or  doublii^  quis,  are :  nequisj  numquis^  ecquiSf  siquis,  ali- 
quis ;  quisnarrij  quisquamy  quisque,  quispiam,  quisquis.  The 
compounds  of  qtiisy  when  quis  is  put  last,  have  qua  in  the 
nominative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  plural.  Siqius  and 
ecguis  have  qua  or  qua.  Quisquis  \s  thus  declined :  N.  quis^* 
quisy  quidquid  or  quicquid.  Ac  quidquid  or  quicquid.  Ab. 
qtioquoj  quaquoj  quoquo.  Quisquam  has  qyaquarOy  quod' 
quaTtiy  and  quidquam  or  quicquam :  Ace.  sing,  quenquaniy  the 
feminine  wanting.  Thie  plural  is  seldom  used.  Some  are 
doubly  compounded ;  as  ecquisnanif  used  in  the  nominative 
only,  and  tmusquisqzie,  which  wants  the  plural. 

(4)  The  compounds  of  gta'  are  quidam,  guicunque,  quivis^ 
and  quilibety  which  are  regular. 

All  these  pronouns  want  the  vocadve« 

Queis  is  not  used  in  composition. 

MONOPTOTES. 

Gen.  JE/usce,  Offusce,  htffusmodij  ejusmodiy  aijusmodiy  hfi* 
juscemodi.  Ac.  Eccunij  eccam ;  eccosy  eccas  (from  ecce^  and 
is),     EUuntj  ellam ;  ellos,  eUas  (from  ecce  and  tile). 

'  Or  dil^  but  less  common. 

^  This  is  a  common  rule ;  but  hice  may  be  fouvd  in  Terence,  Euti.  2.  2.  SS. 
Horunce  and  haruncCt  and,  by  apocope^  /utu/ic*  aiid  harunc'  may  likewise  be 
found ;  but  they  are  uncommon. 
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Abl.  Pie  is  put  after  the  ablatives  me&^  tvA^  tud,  nostrA^ 
vestrdj  and  sometimes  after  the  masculine  of  these.. 
Observations  on  some  pronouns. 

(1)  Aliquis  and  Quidam  may  be  thus  distinguished :  the 
former  denotes  a  person  or  thing  indeterminate^/;  the  latter, 
determinately. 

(2)  Uter  refers  to  two,  and  is  therefore  joined  to  compa- 
ratives. 

(3)  Quis  may  refer  to  many,  and  is  therefore  joined  with 
superlatives. 

(4)  Hie  and  lUe  are  often  found  to  refer  to  two  words 
comg  before  them*  Hie  refers  to  the  latter;  lUe  to  the 
former ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  where  no  ambigui^  is  oc- 
casioned by  it,  this  distinction  is  reversed  ^ 

(5)  As  demonstratives.  Hie  refers  to  the  person  nearest 
to  me ;  Iste  to  the  person  nearest  to  you;  lUe  to  any  inter- 
mediate person.  In  the  same  manner  Hie  is  for  me  first 
person ;  Istic  for  the  second;  lUie  for  the  third. — Is  may  re- 
fer to  a  person  absents 

(6)  Ipse  and  Idem  are  joined  to  any  person.  Ipse  is  often 
joined  to  the  primitives  ego^  tUj  ille^  sui.  Jt  may  agree  with 
these;  but  when  the  nominative,  and  the  word  governed 

•  by  the  verb,  refer  to  the  same  person,  it  is  better  to  be  put 

in  the  nominative ;  as,  Mihi  ipse  placeo ;   Te  ipse  laudas  ; 

Cato  se  ipse  occidit.     It  is  often  used  emphatically,  for  per 

se ;  as,  Ipse  pnjejuit  exercituiy  He  commanded  the  army  in 

'  person. 

(7)  Ille  denotes  honour;  Iste  contempt 

.  (8)  Tuus  is  used  when  we  speak  to  one ;  as,  Sumne,  Co^ 
riolane,  in  tuis  castris  captiva^  an  mater  F  Vester,  when 
we  speak  to  more  than  one;  as,  CiveSf  miser emini  cceli  vestru 

(9)  Omnisy  Quisque,  and  Uterqiie^  have  been  thus  distin- 
guished :  Omnis  and  Qtiisque  are  generally  used  when  we 
speak  of  more  tiian  two;  Uterqtie  elways  when  we  speak  of  two, 

(10)  Alter  is  in  general  applied  to  one  of  two ;  Alius  to 
one  of  many.  But  Cicero  uses  Primus,  Secundus  et  Alter. 
In  general  Alter  when  repeated  is  to  be  translated  by  the  one 
and  the  other;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Cicero,  in  which 
the  former  Alter  refers  to  the  last  antecedent ;  viz.  Ut  enim 
cum  civi  aliter  contendimusy  si  est  inimicus,  4liter  si  comper 
titor :  cum  altero  (competitore)  certamen  honorisy  cum  altera 
capitis  etfanue.     De  Off  lib.  1,  l^.— Alius  is,  in  Caesar, 

>  In  such  instances  os^pontus  et  acr,  Fluctibus  hie  tutMuij  nubibus  Vie 
fninar— ()vid.  Sic  detu  et  virgo  est ;  hie  sjMi  cclcr,  ilia  /i;rtor«^— OvicL  the  reU- 
tivt  situations  of  the  objects  may  have  been  regarded,  not  tl»e  position  of  the 
nouns  in  the  sentence. 
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applied  to  one  of  two;  as,  Dua$  leges  promulgavit ;  unam 
qtue  mercedes  habitcUionum  annuas  conductoribus  donavit  $ 
aliam  tabularum  naoamm.  Caes.  S.  BeL  Civil.  AUer  is 
sometimes  used  like  Alius. — When  in  a  sentence  alius  is 
repeated,  it  is  expressed  in  English  by  different  terms  cor- 
responding with  each  other;  such  as  one^  another;  somej 
otherSy  &c.  Thus,  Alii  domos^  alii  morUes  petebanty  Some 
were  going  to  their  homes,  and  others  to  the  mountains. 
Quorum  alius,  alia  causa  iUata,  petebat.  Of  whom  one  as* 
signing  one  cause,  another,  another,  asked;  or  Each  of  whcnn 
assignuig  a  different  cause,  asked. 

(11)  QuiviSj  any  whom  you  please;  Quisquanty  any  one; 
and  TJlluSy  any,  are  thus  used :  Quivis  affirms ;  as,  Quidvis 
mihi  sat  est.  Any  thing  pleases  me.  Quodvis  pati  mallem^ 
I  would  rather  suffer  any  thing.  Ullus  never  affirms,  but 
asks  or  denies,  that  is,  it  may  be  used  in  an  interrogative 
sentence,  or  in  a  sentence  negatively  expressed:  as  also 
Qiiisquam.  Thus,  Nee  ulla  res  ex  omnibus  me  angit — Cic. 
Nor  does  any  thing  of  all  these  thmgs  distress  me.  Nee 
quisquam  eorum  te  novity  Nor  does  any  one  of  them  know 
you.  In  an  interrogative  sentence;  as.  An  quisquam  dubi^ 
tabit  ?  Cic.  Will  any  one  doubt  it  ?  IMus  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

(12)  Meiy  tuiy  suiy  nostriy  vcstriy  the  genitives  of  the  pri- 
mitives, are  generally  used  when  passion,  or  the  being  acted 
upon,  is  denoted ;  as  amor  mei,  means,  the  love  *mheremith  I 
am  loved. 

(18)  Meusy  tuusy  smis,  noster,  vester,  the  possessives,  de- 
note action,  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  ;  as  amor  metis,  is 
the  love  which  I  possess  and  exert  towards  somebody  else.  But 
these  two  distinctions  are  sometimes  reversed:  thus  the  first; 
Nam  neque  iud  negligerUid^  neqiie  odio  id  fecit  tuo — Ten 
Neither  did  he  do  it  out  of  n^Iect  towards  you,  nor  of 
hatred  towards  you ;  in  which  the  possessives  tud  and  tu6 
are  used  instead  of  tui,  denoting  the  neglect  with  which  you 
are  neglected,  and  the  hatred  with  which,  you  are  hated. 

The  second;  Ex  unius  tui  vita  pendere  omnium — Cic  That 
the  lives  of  all  depend  upon  your  life;  in  which  tui  is  put 
instead  of  the  possessive  tua.  Cicero  uses  insidia  aliaffuSj 
passively,  for  the  snares  which  are  laid  against  a  man,  not 
for  those  which  a  man  lays. 

(14)  Adjectives,  participles,  and  verbs,  which  have  a  ge- 
nitive after  them,  take  that  of  the  primitives ;  as,  Similis  mei; 
memor  nostri ;  observans  tui ;  indigeiis  mei. 

(15)  Partitives,  numerals,  comparatives,  and  superlatives 
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take  aQer  them  nostrdm^  vestrHvi  >•  as,  uierque  nosirum  / 
primus  vestrums  nuyor^  maximus  vestrum*  But  Cicero,  in 
his  Orations,  pays  no  regard  to  this  distinction. 

(16)  The  possessives  often  take  after  them  ipsiusj  soUus^ 
uniusj  dztoruMy  trium,  &c*,  omnium^  phtrium^  paucorwiij  cu^ 
juique,  and  the  genitives  of  participles  likewise ;  which  words 
have  a  reference  to  the  primitive  understood ;  as,  Dijci  mea 
unius  operd  rempublicam  esse  salvam — Cic*  I  said  that  the 
state  was  preserved  by  the  service  of  me  alone.  Meum  salius 
peccatum  corrigi  non  potest-^Cic    The  bfience  of  me  alcme 

cannot  be  amended.    Scripta  cum  mea  nemo  legate  vul^ 

go  recitare  timerUis^^Iior.  Since  nobody  reads  the  writings 
cS  me^  fearing  to  rehearse  them  publicly.  De  tuo  ipsitis 
studio  coryecturam  ceperis — ^Cic    You  may  conjecture  from 

Sur  own  study*  In  sua  ctyusque  Uiude  prastaniior'^^'naau 
ore  excellent  each  in  his  own  skill.  Nostra  omnium  me- 
morid — Erasm.  In  the  memorv  of  us  alL  Vestris  pauco^ 
rum  respondet  lavdibus — Cic  He  answers  to  the  praises  of 
you  few. 

It  is  evident,  that  to  all  these  the  primitive  is  understood: 
thus,  Meum  solius  peccatum  is  the  same  as  Mei  solius  pecca-- 
turn  i  but,  as  meum  was  expressed,  mei  became  unnecessary. 

IIECIPROCALS. 

(17)  Sui  and  Suus  are  called  reciprocals,  because  they  al- 
ways refer  to  some  preceding  person  or  thing,  generally  the 
principal  noun  in  the  sentence :  thus,  Ccesar  Arumsto  dixify 
non  sese  (Qtsarem)  GalliSf  sed  GaUos  sibi  {Casari)  beUum 
intulisse^  Caesar  |x)ld  Ariovistus,  that  he  had  not  made  war 
upon  tlie  Gauls,  but  the  Gauls  upon  him;  in  which  se  and 
sibi  refer  to  Ceesar,  the  principal  noun.  But  when  different 
persons  are  spoken  of  pronominally,  other  pronouns  are  ne- 
cessary for  distinction's  sake :  thus,  Cato  confesses  that  he 
(Cato)  has  erred,  Cato  se  peccdsse  fatetur.  Cato  thinks  iU 
<^  Caesar,  and  says  that  he  (Caesar)  aims  at  a  revolution; 
De  Qesare  male  sentit  Cato  g  eum  studere  nods  rebus  arbi" 
tratur.  Cato  killed  himself  with  his. (Cato's  own)  sword; 
Suo  se  gladio  confecit  Cato.  He  killed  himself  with  his  sword 
(that  is,  with  the  sword  of  any  body  else);  iUius  gladio  se 
confecit* 

These  distinctions  will  be  more  ftiUy  explained  by  the 
following  remarks : 

I.  When  he  or  his  refers  to  the  case  which  precedes  the 
verb,  mi  and  svus  are  used :  as,  Homo  Justus  nihil  cuiquam^ 
quod  in  sc  trartsferafj  dctraAct^-^Qic ;  in  wliich  sc  refers  to 
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homo.  Pjfthim  piscaiores  ad  se  {lithium)  conooawih  ^t  ab 
his  petivity  ut  ante  suos  {Pythii)  Aorfulos  piscareniur — ^Cic 
Had  the  fishermen's  g^ens  been  intended,  the  expresaon 
wouldhAYeheeaanieipsorumkoriuloi.  Change  the  nomma- 
tive;  Piscatores  erant  a  Pythio  rogati^  ut  ante  suos  horttdos 
piscarentur:  here  suos  re£ers  to  piscatores  ^  an^  if  Ais  is  to 
refer  to  Py thius,  it  must  be  expressed  by  ante  efus  hortulos. 
The  noun  preceding  the  verb  is  sometimes  in  the  accusadve: 
as^  Diamt  Cererem  antiq^dssimam  a  C.  Verre  ex  suis  templis 
esse  sublatam — Cic ;  in  which  suis  refers  to  the  accusative 
Cererem,  which  is  virtually  a  nominative,  and  resolvable  into 
quod  Ceres  &c.  K I  say  C  Verres  sustulit  Cererem  ex  temr 
plis  suisy  suis  refers  to  Perres  the  nominative;  and  if  I  wish 
to  apply  the  pronoun  to  Ceres,  I  must  say  ex  templis  ejus. 

In  such  sentences  as,  Pater  jussit  Jilio\  ut  tret  in  cubia^ 
him  suum,  and,  Verresrogat  Dolabdlamj  ut  de  suaprovincia 
decedatj  in  which  there  are  two  verbs,  and  two  third  persons, 
we  must  distinguish  by  the  context  which  is  the  prindpal 
person,  in  order,  generally,  to  refer  the  reciprocal  to  this  as 
Its  pi^c^^  nominativ& 

IL  The  reciprocals  may  likewise  be  iqpplied  to  the  word 
which  follows  the  verb,  provided  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  into  the  nominative,  without  altering  the  sense:  thus, 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas — ^Virg.;  in  which  ma  refers  to 
quemque,  the  object  of  the  verb,  because  it  may  become  the 
subject,,  as  in  the  equivalent  expression,  Quisque  trahitur  a 
voluptate  sud.  In  the  same  manner,  Regis  est  gubemare 
suoss  in  which  jiiof  refers  to  r^gis,  because  we  may  say,  JRe'gii 
qfftcium  est  ut  {rex)  gubemet  cives  suos,  Hunc  sui  cives  eje» 
cerunt — Cic.  Sui  refers  to  hunc,  because  we  may  say,  Hie 
ef^ctus  est  a  suis  civibus. 

IIL  Provided  no  ambiguity  should  arise,  the  reciprocals 
may  be  used  instead  of  relative  pronouns ;  and  especially 
when  the  first  or  second  person  is  used:  as,  Grottos  mihi 
agunt  quod  se  {eos)  med  sententid  reges  appeUaverim — Cic; 
&iam  rem  sibi  salvam  sistam — Plant. ;  in  which  ejus  and  ei 
might  be  used;  Timet  ne  deseras  se,  or,  earn — Ter.  Relatives 
may  be  used  instead  of  reciprocals :  as,  Omnes  boni,  quan^ 
ium  in  ipsis  (or  se)Jidt,  Casarem  occiderunt — Cic;  Per^ 
suadent  Rauracis  ut  una  cum  iis  (or  secum)  prqficiscantur — 
Caes.  Perfkga  Fabricio  poUicitus  est,  si  pramium  ei  (or  sibi, 

>  This  is  in  uncomiUon  coasCruction ;  for  although  Tacitus  U3rii,  Ubi  Brp- 
temnUo  ju9$it  eiurs&re,  jubeo  has  conunonlf  the  accusativb  and  iafiuitive  mood 
after  it. 
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viz.  pofugiv)  proposuissetj  5(?  Pyrrhum  venenS  necaturum — 
Cic.  Qiiapropter  non  petit  ut  iUmi  (se)  miserum  putetis^  nai 
-et  innocensJuerit'-*-Q\dnct» 

(1)  Sometimes  sui  and  ipse  are  applied  tor  the  same  per- 
son, in  the  same  sentence:  as,  Abisayn  Alexander  mmciari 

Jussit^  si  gravaretur  ad  se  {Alexandrum)  venire^  ipsum  (Alex- 
andrum)  ad  eum  esse  venturum — Curt  Ei  legationi  Arums- 
ttis  respo7idit^  si  quid  ipsi  {Ariovisto)  a  Cccsare  opus  esset,  sese 
(Ariovistum)  ad  eum  venturum  Jidsse ;  si  quid  iUe  (Ciesar)  a 
se  {Ariovisto)  velity  ilium  {Ccesarem)  ad  se  {Ariovistum)  ve- 
nire oportere — Caes.  Sometimes  the  reciprocals  refer,  in  the 
same  sentence,  both  to  the  primary  and  secondary  noun, 
especially  when  the  latter  becomes  important,  and  no  ambi- 
guity is  thereby  produced.  Thus  Ariovistus  tells  Qesar, 
Neminem  secum  sine  sua  pemicie  contendisse ;  that  no  one 
had  contended  with  him,  without  suffering  his  own  ruin. 
Secum  refers  to  Ariovistus ;  sua  to  neminem.  It  is  evident 
that  Ariovistus  laid  great  stress  on  sua  pemicie ;  and  that 
tliese  two  words  must  refer  to  neminem^  since  it  was  Ario- 
vistus himself  who  was  then  slpeakin^,  and  whose  destruc- 
tion, consequently,  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  takai 
place. 

(2)  Swus^  Is^  or  Ipse^  may  likewise  be  used,  indifferendy, 
in  certain  cases,  y^e  may  say,  Cepi  cokimbam  in  nido  su6^ 
or,  in  nido  ejus^  or  ipsius*  1  he  first  is  equivalent  to,  Co- 
lumba  a  me  capta  est  in  nido  sua.  And  eju^  or  ipsius  may 
be  used,  because  nidus  can  refer  to  columba  only.  Suus  may 
likewise  be  used  for  other  pronouns,  when  its  use  cannot, 
from  the  sense,  cause  any  ambiguity ;  as,  in  Virgil,  when, 
speaking  of  Dido's  nurse ;  he  says,  Namque  suam  patrid,  an- 
tiqud  cinis  ater  habebat,  in  which  suam  cannot  rdfer  to  dnis 
atery  either  according  to  the  sense,  or  the  gender  used,  but 
evidendy  to  her  nurse. 

Sui  also;  as,  Dionysius  Jilias  suas  tondere docuit^  instituii" 
que  ut  candentibus  juglandium  putuminibus  barbam  sibi^  et 
capiUum  adurerent — Cic.  Here  sibi  cannot  refer  to  his  datigh- 
ters,  although  they  are  the  nominative  to  adurerent^  but  to 
Dionysius  himself,  since  his  daughters,  it  is  presumed,  had 
no  beard.  Had  die  sentence  been,  Dionysius  instituii  utj^ 
luR  suce  capiUum  sibi  adurerent^  sibi  must  refer  to  j£K^,  die 
nominative  to  the  verb.  To  remove  any  ambiguity  in  this 
sentence,  and  to  make  his  applicable  tx)  Dionysius,  we  should 
say,  ut  capiUum  ipsi  adurerent* 

(S)  When  two  oblique  cases  are  connected  by  a  core 
junction,  the  relative  pronoim  is  rather  to  be  used:  as,  Sup^ 
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fUcium  sumpsit  de  Jvre  et  sociis  ejusy  not  suis^  lest  mis  should 
refer  to  Ac,  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  If  the  preposition 
cum  be  used,  we  generaUy  say  de  Jure  cum  sociis  suis. 

(4)  If  the  nominative  or  accusative  precede  inter,  the  re- 
ciprocal sui  only  is  used :  as,  the  nominative ;  Fratres  ge- 
mini  inter  se  cumformA  turn  moribus  similes — Cic,  The  ac- 
cusative; as,  FercLS  inter  sese  partus  ataue  educatio  et  natura 
conciliat — Cic  But  when  the  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative  pre- 
cede, sui,  or,  ipse,  or  sometimes  iste,  may  be  used ;  as,  after 
the  genitive,  Una  spes  est  salutis  istorum  inter  istos  dissensio 
— Cic  Inter  se  or  ipsos  might  have  been  used.  After  tlie  da- 
tive ;  as,  Latissime  patens  hominibus  inter  ipsos  societas  est  • 
fuec — Cia  After  the  ablative ;  as,  /n  magnis  quoque  aucto^ 
ribus  incidunt  aliqua  vitiosa  etiam  a  doctis  iitter  ipsos  mutito 
reprehensa — Quinct. 

(5)  Suus  is  sometimes  put  for  unicuique  praprius,  peculi- 
ar: as,  India  mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sdbcei — ^Virg.  The 
country  of  the  Sabeei  was  particularly  famous  for  myrrh, 
cassia,  frankincense,  and  such  productions.  It  sometimes 
indicates  ^//ies;s  or  congruiiy:  as,  SuM  et  sua  dona  parenti 
— yirg.  There  are  likewise  for  my  fiither,  fit,  appropriate, 
or  suitable  presents. 

(6)  Suus  is  often  used  without  the  substantive  being  men- 
doned  to  which  it  refers:  as,  Stmm  cuique  trtbuito.  Give  every 
man  his  own  (thing,  negotium),  Sui  respondenmt.  His  sot- 
diers  or  countrymen  answered  {cives  or  milites  being  under- 
stood). 

(7)  The  reciprocals  alone,  are  used  with  quisque,  and  they 
generally  are  placed  before  it:  as,  Pro  se  quisque  acritet^  t»- 
tendat  animum — Liv.  Sua  ctfjusqtie  animantis  natura  est — 
Cic  Every  animal  has  its  own  peculiar  nature.  Suus  is  put 
after  quisque  in  this  example  from  Virgil;  Quisque  suos  pa^ 
fimur  manes. 

(8)  SUn  and  sometimes  tibi,  miki,  &c.,  though  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  are  used  for  the  sake  of  eliegance :  as. 
Sua  sibi  glcuUd  kzmcjugulo — Ten  Ex  ard  June  sumetibi  ver- 
benas— Ter.  Expedi  mihi  hoc  negotium — Ten 

(9)  The  reciprocals  may  be  applied  to  two  distinct  sub- 
jects coupled  by  a  conjunction;  as,  Inter  se  contendebant 
Indutiomarus  et  Cingetorix — Cses.  The  manner  of  using  cer- 
tain pronouns  should  be  exemplified  by  such  sentences  as 
the  following :  "  Quod  ubi  Caesar  rescivit;  quorum  per  fines 
ierant  his  uti  conquirerent  et  reducerent,  si  sibi  purgati  esse 
vellent,  imperavit,  Tulingos,  et  Latobrigos,  in  fiines  suqs 
unde  erant  profecti,  rcverti  jussit:  AJlobrogibus  imperavit 
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ut  his  fhimenti  copiam  facerent;  ipsos^  ojppida  vicosque  qnos 
incenderant^  restituere  jussit"— Caes. 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

I.  Regular  comparison  is  made  by  adding  to  the  first  case 
of  the  positive  in  t,  or  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
us  for  the  neuter  of  comparatiyes ;  and  "Ssimus  -a  -urn,  for 
the  superlatiye. 

1.  Some  adjectives  in  lis  change  is  into  limns  for  the  su- 
perlative; as  agilr-is^  faciUis^  gracil-ts,  simil-isy  humiUiSy  -U- 
mus.    hnbeciUis  has  ^imus^  and  from  tmbecillus^  "isstmus. 

2.  Adjectives  in  er,  add  to  er^  rimusy  for  the  superlative. 
Celer  has,  from  ceteris^  sometimes  celerissimus, 

11/  Adjectives  in  dicus,  volusyjlcus^  loquus,  change  us  into 
entioTy  and  entissimus.    Idirificus  has  mirificissmus  or  mm- 
Jtcentissimus. 

IRBEGULAR,   DEFECTIVE,    OR   UNUSUAL  COMPARISON. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Adolescens,  ••••  adolescentior,"*^.....  . 

'  ..••  anterior,  w 

Apricus,  ..••..••  apricic»*,*f apricissimiis.'^^f 

Bellus, ••.  Mlior,"*^! falellissimus.'* 

Bonus,  •••. melior....... optimus. 

———••• dterior, citimus. 

Consultus,  ••...«  consultior,'*f..*.«...  consultissimus.* 

Crispus,*.. crispior,''^f crispissimus.*f 

Deter  {obsdJ)...  deterior,*  deterrimus,* 

Dexter,  dexterior,*  ••*. dextimus. 

Diversus, diversior,*f •  diversissimus.*f 

Dives,  divitisl   divitior*f  corU.  "I   divitissimus^'^f,  ami. 

cont,   ditis,/     ditior,  ...J      ditissimus. 

DiutumU^ diutumior,*  * 

Exter,  •••.. exterior,* extimus,  extremus. 

Falsus, '  falsissimus.^'^f 

Fidus, • fidior,*f fidissimus."*^ 

Jejunus, .........  jejimior,*f  ..^ 

Ihclytus, = inclytissimus.* 

Inferus inferior,* infimus,  imus. 

Infinitus, infinitior,*f . 

lntsnxs(fibsolete)  interior,* intimus. 

Ingens, ingentior.* ' 
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Positive.  Comparative,  Superlative. 

Invisus, invisior,*f invisissimus.*f 

Invitus, invitiDr,*f invitissimus.* 

Invictus invictissimus.* 

Juvcnis, iunior, • ■ 

Licens,— • •  licentior,* .•••«  , 

Magnus, major^ maximus. 

Maius, pejor, pessimus, 

Maturus, ^  maturior,* maturrimus, -issimus* 

Meilitus, ■  mellitissimus.* 

Meritusy ____.^..,  ]neritissimii&* 

Multus, .•••  plus  {^sing.  neuter) y.  plurimus. 

Nequain(fniif£:/.)^nequior,*  •••••• nequissiinu&* 

Novus,- *^»««  novissimus.* 

Nuperus,.*.......  — _— ^.^..  nuperrimus. 

— — — ^ — •••:  ocyor, .•••••••••  ocyssimus. 

Opimus,.* opimioT,* ••• , 

Par, ••...  — — — ...,,.  parissimus.* 

Parvus, minor........ minimus. 

Persuasus, ...  persuasissimus.* 

Posterns, posterior,* postronus    or    posti;^ 

Potis,  pote  {mo-'  mu& 

noptote\ potior,"* «  podssimus.* 

Pronus, pronior,*4 . 


^p.......  pncH*, ....••••».. prunus. 

* prc^ior,... •  proximus. 

Sacer,......; ......  sacerrimus*. 

Satur, saturior,*.. . 

Senez, senior, . 

.....  sequior, . 

^......"satior. , 

Sinister, simsterior,f  .........  sinistimus. 

*";sg  *}•">«*»■•• • 

Supinus,. supinior,*f  ..» — ^ w 

Superus, superior,* supremus,  summus. 

Vetus, veterior,*... veterrimus. 

———.....  ulterior, «....  ultimus. 

WiNrds  marked*  are  regfularW  compared.  Those  marked f 
are  not  often  found. 

ADDITIONAL  SUPERLATIVES  WANTING. 

Most  adjectives  in  llis  and  dlis^  and  in  bUis :  as  juoeniUsy 

'  Nequam  forms  its  comparison  as  if  from  nequi  the  genitiva. 
*  Satm*  only,  I  believe,  is  found. 
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civiliSi  capitalist  regalis^  tolerabilis.  Add  also,  arcantts^  de^ 
cliviSf  proclivis,  longinquus^  propitiquus. 

COMPARISON  WANTING. 

Participles  in  rus  and  duSj  adjectives  in  bundus^  imus^  inus^ 
aniSf  Hcus^  and  lis  after  a  vowel  (except  -yims),  diminutives 
in  lus  (which  are  in  reality  a  sort  of  comparison);  as  ama- 
turtiSy  amandus^  pudibundus^  limusj  viatutinus^  odorusj  Jbmeli^ 
cu^y  tenelltiSf  diJnuSy  have  no  simple  comparison.  Add  to 
these,  most  nouns  in  ivus,  and  adjectives  compounded  of 
verbs  and  nouns ;  as  JugitivtiSy  versicolor^  tardigradusy  de- 
generj  consonusj  pestifer^  armiger ;  and  almusy  mirusy  egenusj 
lacer,  memor,  sospes, 

(1)  Some  adjectives  in  us  pure,  are  found,  having  simple 
comparison,  such  as  arduusj  assiduuSy  exiguusj  pius\  perpe- 
ttmsy  strenuusy  vacuus^  to  which  add  tenuis;  but  they  have 
generally  compound  comparison,  by  magis  and  maxime. 

The  comparison  of  substantives,  as  NerOy  Neronior;  of 
pronouns,  as  ipse^  ipsissimus ;  of  words  already  compared, 
as  proximusy  proximior  ;  postremuSy  postremissimusy  is  not  to 
be  imitated. 

(2)  When  the  adjective  does  not  vary  its  termination  in 
comparison  ^  and  the  sense  admits  further  intension,  th's  is 
done  by  prefixing  mc^s  (more),  and  maxime  (most);  or,  for 
diminution,  minus  (less),  and  minime  (the  least).  The  compa- 
rison of  eminence  denoted  by  very  (in  adjectives  likewise  that 
are  susceptible  of  terminational  comparison)  is  made  by 
valde  and  ndmoduniy  or  by  dey  pery  or  pra  prefixed ;  as  de- 
parcusy  very  sparing;  per--  or  pra^fadlisy  very  easy ;  permtdtiy 
very  many ;  perpavciy  very  few*.  In  this  state  they  admit  no 

'  PierUissimus  is  found  in  inscriptions. 

9  It  may  be  more  a  metaphysical  than  a  grammatical  remark,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  words,  but  such  as  admit  of  further  intension,  can  be  com- 
pared. But,  in  English,  the  word  jterfect,  and,  in  Latin,  peifieius,  plennh 
satur,  &c.,  are  compared.  It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  be  tnore  perfect  than 
perfection,  nor  more  full  thsnjulwis.  Tliese  words,  therefore,  do  not  increase 
upon  the  absolute  sense  of  the  positive ;  but,  being  compared,  indicate  a  com- 
parative increase  over  something  not  possessing  the  full  quality  implied  in  die 
positive,  in  its  absolute  and  complete  sense ;  and  must,  therefore,  denote  ap- 
proximation or  tendency,  Tlius,  "  One  thing  is  fiJler  than  another,'*  must 
mean,  tliat  one  thing  ajiproaches  nearer  to  fulness  than  the  other,  and  presup- 
poses that  neither  is  abisolutely  ftUL 

In  nearly  a  similar  way  may  be  explain^,  the  manner  in  which  certain 
comparatives  seem  greater  than  superlatives,  in  the  following  quotations  from 
Cicero : 

**  Ego  autem  hoc  sum  miserivr  quam  tu,  qus  es  mtterrtJiui.**  '<  Persuade 
tibi  te  mihi  esse  eharisdmumi  sed  multo  fore  ^riorem,  si  &c.*'  In  these  sen- 
tences the  superlative  is  to  the  comparative,  as  a  sort  of  positive,  upon  which 
tlie  comparative  is  formed. 

s  Adjectives  compounded  with  certain  prepositions  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  signification  of  the  simple  noun,  if  the  simple  noun  be  iuxuse  and  admit 
comparison,  are  seldom  compared;  such  are  pradive$,  jvrtKlunts,-  eUitareus, 
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simple  conpiriBOiif  aldioi^h  the  word  perpamssimi^tiwtty 
lery  few,  is  found* 

(3)  When  the  superlative  is  wanting,  the  comparaliTe  is> 
semetiines  used  in  its  stead :  as,  Adolescentiores  apum^  The 
younger  or  youngest  of  the  bees.  Juniores  patrum^  The; 
youngest  of  the  senators.  In  such  instances,  the  bees  and 
the  senators  are  divided  into  Apo  parties;  and  then  the  oonH 
parative  is  strictly  applicable. 

Far  the  coniparuqn  (^adfoerbsj  see  Adv^i>sL 


OF  THE  VERB. 

A  Verb  has  been  defined  to  be  "  that  part  of  speech  which 
signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer : "  or,  more  correctly,  **  that 
part  of  i^)eech  which  predicates  some  action,  passion,  or 
state  of  its  subject ; "  as,  amoy  vulneroTy  sto.  Its  essential  ser- 
vice consists  in  affirmation,  and  by  diis  property  it  is  distin- 
guished from  every  other  part  of  speech. 

To  the  verb  belong,  conjugation,  voices,  moods,  tensesy^ 
numbers,  and  persons. 

OP  THE  DIFFERBNT  KIKDS  OF  V£KB8. 

Verbs  are  either  simple,  as  amo;  or  compound,  as  redamo. 
Primitive,  as  legO;  or  derivative,  as  leclito.  Regular,  as  amo^ 
or  irr^ular,  as  vdo;  defective,  as  inquam :  or  redundant,  as 
edoy  I  eat  Their  termination  is  in  o,  as  amo;  in  or,  as  amort 
or  in  m,  as  turn. 

Verbs  have  been  likewise  divided  into  substantive^  and  ad- 
jective. A  substantive  verb  denotes  the  affirmation  of  being 
or  existence :  as,  sunij  Jloj  existo. 

An  adjective  verb  denotes  existence,  but  with  the  addition 
of  some  attribute  or  qualify  belonging  to  the  subject:  as,  legOp 

tittnui  tubkorriduty  mUtutii,  &c  £xoepipnwi!iinii^  whida  lii«  boQi  a  com* 
pandye  and  a  tuperlatiya.  But  prtBtUnu,  prastabiUt,  &c.  whidi  come  imme- 
diately from  Teibs,  admit  oompwison ;  to  whidr  add  prtemu,  whose  nmpla 
noon  IB  not  in  xae,  andpt«;^iv«(ui»  -4ar,  in  wfaioli  tlia  rignttcttion  of  the  aimid^ 
noon  is  changed,  llie  compounds  of  jwr  dnrired  from  Y«bf  foUow  thii 
nme  rule  as  those  with  pra :  thus  may  be  found  perqtUsUiorf  pervagatior,  per* 
wagatUtimut,  peijurwr,  pajuritdmuty  from  perqtaro,  pervagar,  peijuro  or  p^era* ' 
But  when,  for  the  lake  of  iatennm,  per  is  prefiied  lo  a^«otivet  admitring- 
compaiitony  it  is  joined  only  to  the  positive ;  as  in  peramth  perdUmu,  perm. 
puldttTi  nor  sre  such  words  as  j)ercanoTf  -itsimut,  found.  Vosstus  and  UrBiittt% 
however,  contend  that  the  superiatiye  also  edmits  per,  from  the  supposed  oe» 
cmrrence  of  perpauci$timui  in  Columella,  R.  B.  iii.  90;  of  ^MrtenaaMMUii^ 
flenec.  N.  Qpsest  ii  10;  of  pertfUtmuf,  Flaut.  MoeteU.  iiL  1.  148;  ofjwnK 
fdmmuh  Uf.  xl.  91 ;  ci perplurimuM^  PUn.  ii.  64.  ButbttlvtditioaslM^ 
in  tfiese  pboesr  leniniiima.  cftima^  jwr  di^Scitf^ 
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1  ready  or  am  reading*  In  regard  to  their  baviii^  a  person 
as  their  subject,  or  not  admitting  one,  they  are  mvided  into 
personal,  and  impersonaL 

Personal  verbs  are  div^ed  into  active^  passive,  neuter 
(and  neiiter  passive),  deponent,  and  common. 

A  verb  active  is  that  which  affirms  that  the  person  or  nor 
minative  before  it  is  doing  something:  as,  amoj  loquaty  cw'^ 
roy  I  love,  I  speak,  I  run. 

A  verb  passive  denotes  that  the  person  or  nominative,  is 
suffering,  or  in  the  condition  of  being  acted  qpon :  as  verbe- 
roTi  I  am  beaten* 

A  verb  neuter  denotes  thestate,  posture,  or  quali^  of  its  no- 
minative: aSypaUeOf  Iampak;^(2ea,  I  sit;  gaudeoy  I  am  glad. 

The  verb  active  may  be  considered  as  either  transitive,  or 
intransitive.  When  the  energy  or  action  passes  from  the 
agent  to  something  else,  the  verb  is  transitive:  as,  amo^  I 
love.  Every  active  transitive  verb  is  necessarilv  placed  be- 
tween two  substantives,  the  agent  or  nominative,  and  the 
object  or  accusative.  Thus  when  we  say,  **  Achilles  slew,'* 
our  conception  of  the  meaning  is  incomplete,  till  we  supply 
** Hector,'*  or  some  other  object  on  which  tiie  agent  acts; 
which,  in  Latin,  is  alwajrs  expressed  in  an  oblique  case;  as, 
Achilles  interfecit  Hectorem.  Sometimes  a  clause  or  sentence 
supplies  the  place  of  this  last:  as  Superbia  feceratj  Pride  had 
occasioned.  What?  ut  Juec  UbeHa^  esset  ketior — Liv. 

When  the  energy  does  not  pass  from  the  agent  to  any 
extrinsic  object,  the  verb  is  intransitive :  as,  curro^  I  run. 
This  class  contains  verbs  of  loco-motiop :  as,  eo^  redeo,  am" 
bidoj  &C. ; — ^verbs  of  internal  or  invdiuntary  motion:  as,  stillo^ 
coda,  crescOy  &c.;-->verbs  denoting  certain  employments:  as, 
bajtdoyfcenerory  regnoj  &c  These  are  sometimes  classed  with 
ueuter  verbs.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  some  intran- 
sitive verbs,  which,  as  such,  cannot  have  an  accusative  after 
tfaem,  may'be  rendered  transitive,  and  in  this  case  have  a  pas- 
sive voice,  by  means  of  a  preposition  prefixed  to  them,  which 
gives  to  the  verb  a  direction  of  its  energy.  Thus  some  of  the 
compounds  of  eo :  as,  adeo  (used  passively  chiefly  in  the 
thira  persons),  ambioy  circumea^  coeo  (used  chiefly  with  so^ 
cietas%ineOyobeOypr{etereOySubeOytranseo.  Some  compounds 
of  'oenio :  as,  circumvenioj  inveniOf  praoenioj  and  amoenio^ 
which  last  is  generally  intransitive,  and  used  passlvefy  diiefly 
in  the  perfect  participle;  with  some  others \ 

*  fiomeof  tfaoae  intraiisitiT«  Torbi  which  seem  to  be  rendered  tnnsitm*  bj  a 
V^po^on,  sofcrn  either  tn  accusative,  or  the  cese  of  the  prepositioii:  a%  Egrts^ 
•M*/n«t-SaIl.  &  Con.  Egre^vmtatm^^^t^,  UHx,  Udutgrtii^Oxi.  &  Or* 
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A  neuter-pasave  verb  is  partly  active,  and  partly  passive, 
in  termination ;  and  is  passive  or  neuter  in  signification :  as, 
Jio^  foetus  sum,  to  be  made:  or  neuter ;  as,  at^o,  ausus  sum^ 
to  dare ;  gaudeOj  gavisus  sum,  to  rejoice  '• 

A  deponent  verb  has  a  passive  termination,  with  an  ac- 
tive, or  neuter  signification :  as,  loquar,  I  speak;  morior,  I 
die.  It  is  a  verb  active,  or  a  verb  neuter,  in  or.  It  is  called, 
DeponefU,  froai  its  having  deposed  or  forsaken  the  active 
form. 

A  common  verb  has  a  passive  termination,  with  an  active 
and  passive  signification :  as,  criminor,  I  blam^  or  am  blamed* 
It  is  generally  considered  as  deponent,  excepting  in  the  per- 
fect participle,  which,  in  some  verbs,  has  eitner  an  active  or 
a  passive,  signification. 

Verbs  receive  different  names,  according  to  their  various 
natures  or  tendencies. 

Frequentatives  denote  fi-equenoy  of  action,  and  are  formed 
from  the  supine  of  the  primitive,  by  changing  in  the  first 
conjugation,  dtu  into  Uo ;  and  in  the  other  conjugations,  u 
into  o ;  as  clamtto,  domuto,  pulso,  fi*om  clafno,  dormto,  petted. 

Inceptives  denote  an  action  begun,  and  goinff  on,  and  are 
formed  firom  the  second  person  singular  of  uke  primitive 
verb:  thus,  caleo,  coles,  calescoK 

*  Fw,  with  oqpiiZo  and  vtneoy  words  which,  under  an  active  termination, 
have  the  dffnification  and  conttruetion  of  passive  verbs,  are  aometinies  nameii 
neutex^pasaives,  and  tomedmes  paative-neaters;  To  them  have  been  added 
exHloy  -miboj  and  Uctos  bat  these  d<^  not,  as  the  former  three,  admit  after  thera 
an  id>lative  of  the  efficient  cause  with  a  or  a6.  Indeed,  the  real  6ignificati<m 
ofnubo  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  active ;  and  the  other  two  seem  to  de- 
note ntber  an  accidental  state,  than  actual  suffering. 

•  Freqfuentatives  end  in  <o,  to,  so,  and,  when  deponent,  in  or  .*  as,  datmiOt 
puUoy  nexo,  minitar,  Nato,  which  comes  from  no,  natu,  is  irregular  in  ibrm»- 
tion.  ScUor,  or,  more  frequently,  aeitdior,  comes  fVom  tcio,  4cku,  or  finon 
jdtco.  PavUo  ttompaveos  Mctor  from  tequor;  lopiitor  finm  logtiar,  are  formed 
as  if  the  primitiYcs  had  pavihh  techh  loquiiu,  Quarito,  fimdUo,  agfio,  and 
Jluito,  are  formed  from  puBriStfundiSj  agis,  and  Jlvis,  or,  peibaps,  from  obso- 
lete supines.-— Some  seem  to  be  fonned  by  changing  %  into  ito  x  thus,  fron 
Qchi  cornier  oetUo  I  from  hoiihhduiiotUehhleo^  But 
perhi4)s  these  may  be  formed  firom  other  fraquentatives  now  obsolete ;  indeed, 
kcto  and  acripto  are  both  in  Horace.— -From  frequentatives  are  fonned  others: 
sa,  gero,  gesto,  gettUo  ;jado,jacU>,JaetUOf  &c.  They  are  aU  of  the  ftafst  conju- 
gation. 

)  Inceptives  are  also  derived  from  nouns,  by  changing  the  last  vowel  oC 
the  genitive  into  asco  or  aco :  as,  pturasco,  ignetco,  dtdcetco,  (torn  jmer,  igniSf 
dmtciM.  They  are  neuter,  and  of  the  third  oonjugadon.  Those  which  are 
fonned  from  nouns  want  the  preterite  and  lupiiie ;  the  others  borrow  them 
from  their  primitives. 

F2 
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Desideratives  or  meditatives  denote  desire,  or  an  attempt, 
to  do  a  thing,  and  are  formed  from  the  last  supine  of  tbe 
primitive,  by  adding  rio :  as,  esurio,  I  desire  to  eat,  from  eda, 
esu :  cctnaiurio,  I  desire  to  sup,  from  cceno,  canatu. 

Diminutives  generally  end  in  //o,  and  diminish  the  sig- 
nification of  the  primitive:  thus,  carUiUo,  I  sing  a  little,  from 
cano :  sorbiUo^  I  sup  a  little,  from  sorbeo* 

There  are  some  verbs  in  sso,  derived  from  other  verbs, 
whose  precise  import  and  signification  are  not  ascertained 
among  grammarians :  such  as,  capesso,  Jacesso^  petessOy  ar^ 
cessoy  incessOy  lacesso,  Capesso  and  Jacesso  are  termed  in- 
choatives, or  words  importing  the  commencement  of  going  ,• 
thus,  cape^Oy  I  am  going  to  take ;  facesso^  I  am  going  to 
make;  to  which  some  add  viso,  I  am  going  to  see.  ursmus 
calls  diem,  with  greater  propriety,  intensives:  thus,  capesso 
and  Jacesso  mean,  I  am  taking,  or  doing,  a  thing  in  an  ear- 
nest or  urgent  manner ;  thus  also^  petessOy  I  very  much  de- 
sire. 

Incesso  and  lacesso  may  be  reckoned  firequentatives.  Ar^ 
cessOf  incipissOy  xnbrisso^  nave  nearly  the  same  signification 
as  their  primitives. 

OF  VOICES. 

A  voice  is  that  accident  of  a  verb,  which  denotes  whether 
an  action  or  energy  is  confined  to  the  agent  or  nominative: 
as,  cddoy  I  fall ;  or  is  exerted  by  the  nommative  upon  an  ex- 
ternal object,  as  Amo  xnrttm^  I  love  the  man ;  or  is  exerted 
by  an  external  object  upon  the  nominative,  as  Fir  amatur^ 
'!uie  man  is  loved. 

As  only  active  transitive  verbs  exert  an  energy  on  extrinsic 
objects,  and  cause  suffering,  so  these  only  admit  a  passive 
voice.  The  voices  are  two,  the  active  and  passive;  Uie  one 
in  o,  as  amo ;  the  other  in  or,  as  amor. 

As  an  active  verb  denotes  ttiat  the  nommative  to  it  is 
doing  something,  and  a  passive  verb,  that  it  is  suffering; 
hence,,  to  distinguish  whether  an  En^ish  verb  is  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  Latin,  in  the  active  or  passive  voice,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  to  consider  whether  the  nominative  be 
doing  or  suffering;  Exa.  John  is  building,  Joannes  {jedi^ 
Jicat.  The  wall  is  building,  Mums  csdificatur.  The  liiglish 
is  the  same  in  both  examples,  but  in  the  one,  John  is  active; 
in  the  other,  the  wall  is  passive. 
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OF  MOOD& 


AcdoQ  and  states  of  being  may  be  predicated,  as  either 
certain  or  contingent,  free  or  necessary,  obligatory  or  op- 
tional ;  hence  arises  the  accident  or  circumstance  of  verbsy 
called  a  mood  or  mode. 

There  are  jbur  moods:  the  indicative,  the  subjmictive^ 
imperative  and  infinitive. 

The  indicative  asserts,  and  intemmtes;  as  Amo^  I  love; 
l^on  amo,  I  love  not;  Diadt  alimdd?  Did  he  say  any  thing? 

When  the  sense  is  purely  indicative,  and  the  second  form 
of  the  verb  is  subjoined  to  8<Hne  conjimctiv^  adverbial,  or 
indefinite  term,  me  mood  is  said  to  be  subjunctive;  as  Eram 
misery  aim  amarem.  When  I  was  in  love.  In  ianid  pa$ih- 
vertate  decessit^  ut  md  efferretur  vix  reliquerit— Nep.  that 
ne  scarcely  left. — ^When  the  word  expresses  what  is  contin- 
gent or  hypothetical,  having  the  same  signification  as  debeo^ 
vola,  possum,  with  an  infinitive,  and  thus  denoting  duty,  will, 
ability,  or  liberhi,  the  mood  is,  strictly  speakings  potentiaL 
When  subjoined,  it  has  been  termed  the  subjunctive  poten- 
tiaL— When  it  denotes  a  msh^ihe  mood  is  said  to  be  opta- 
tive. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  second 
form  of  the  verb, is  used  potentially  or  optatively,  the  ex- 
pression is,  probably,  elliptical;  and  that  the  periphrasis 
with  possum,  vclo,  licet,  &c.,  is  employed,  and  not  this  form 
of  the  verb,  when  the  proposition  is  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent, or  where  the  power,  liberty,  will,  or  duty,  is  to  be  em- 
phatically expressed  ^ 

The  imperative  commands,  entreats,  or  permits. 

The  innnitive  expresses  the  mere  energy  of  the  verb,  f  Jid 
has  neither  number,  person,  nor  nominative  before  it;  but 
^proaches  nearly  to  the  signification  of  a  verbal  noun* 

OF  TENSES. 

As  all  verbs  have  their  essence  in  motion  or  in  rest,  and 
as  motion  and  the  privation  of  it  impl^p"  time,  so  verbs  come 
to  denote  time.  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of  tenses, 
which  are  so  many  diiSerent  forms  assigned  to  every  verb, 
to  sho^  the  various  times  in  which  the  attribute  expressed 
by  that  verb  may  exist 

The  tenses  are  five :  the  present,  preterimperfect,  preter- 
perfect  or  preterite,  preterpluperfect,  and  fiiture. 

*  For  an  able  and  elaborate  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  sultjone- 
tin  and  the  potential  mood,  see  Crombie*a  Gymmuiumt  2nd  ed.  vol.  il  p.  3S(X 
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OF  NUMBERS  AND  PERSONS. 


A  pei^onal  verb  admits  a  person  or  a  thing  as  its  subject 
or  nominative.  As  one  or  more  persons  may  speak,  be 
spoken  to^  or  spoken  of,  there  are  two  nwnbers ;  the  singu- 
lar,  which  speaks  of  one,  and  the  plural,  which  speaks  of 
more  than  one;  and  three  persons  in  each  number.  EgOf 
iUy  iUe  or  ilia,  are  the  first,  second  and  third  persons  singu- 
lar;  noSi  vaSf  iUi  or  ilUje,  the  first,  second  and  third  persons 
plural ;  and  to  each  of  tfiese  the  verb  has  appropriate  varift- 
tions  in  its  termination:  thus,  JB^o  amo^  Ilove;  Tu  amas. 
Thou  lovest,  &c.  Two  or  more  persons  may  become  the 
subiect;  but,  as  the  first  person  is  preferred  to  the  second, 
and  the  second  to  the  third,  ego  joined  to  to  or  ille  is  equi- 
valent to  nos;  to  joined  to  iUe  or  illi,  to  vos. 

All  nouns  in  the  singular,  belong  to  the  third  person  sin- 
gular ;  those  that  are  plural,  to  the  third  person  pluraL 

Pronouns,  participles  or  adjectives,  having  nouns  under- 
stood to  them,  belong  to  the  tnird  person*  ' 

Qui  takes  the  person  of  the  antecedent 

Ipse  may  be  joined,  according  to  the  sense,  to  any  person. 

OF  PARTICIPLES,  GERUNDS,  AND  SUPINES. 

To  verbs  belong  participles,  gerunds,  and  supines*  / 

A  participle  is  a  part  of  speeai  deriv^  firom  a  verb,  par- 
takuig  of  the  nature  of  the  verb,  and  of  an  adjective;  of  the 
latter,  as  agreeing  with  a  noun ;  of  the  former,  as  being  di- 
stinguished into  different  times,  and  governing  die  same 
case  as  the  verb,  but  differing  firom  it  in  this,  that  the  parti- 
ciple implies  no  affirmation. 

Gerunds  are  so  called  because  they  signify  the  thing  as  it 
were  in  gerendo  (antiently  written  gertmdo\  and,  along  with 
the  action,  convey  an  idea  of  the  agent. 

A  gerund  is  a  participial  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
singular  number,  decliaable  like  a  substantive,  having  no 
vocative,,  construed  like,  a  substantive,  and  governing  the 
case  of  its  verb. 

A  supine  is  a  verbal  sul^tantive,  of  the  sinmilai*  number, 
and  fourth  declension,  having  the  same  signincation  as  the 
verb.  There  are  two;  one  mt^  cftUed  the  first  supine, 
which  governs  the  case  of  the  verb,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
an  accusative;  another  in  u,  called  the  second  supine,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ablative,  ^veming  ho  case,  and  generally 
having  a  passive  signification. 
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There  are  four  participles ;  one  ending  in  ans  or  ens^  and 
another  in  rus,  bo^ generally  active; — one  ending  in  duij 
always  passive;  and  another  ending  in  tusj  sus^  or  jnts  (and 
one  participle  in  uuSj  7nprhms%  generally  passive^  but  some- 
times  active,  or  comiQon^  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
verb. 

Active  verbs  have  two  participles :  the  present  ending  in 
m^  as  amanss  the  other  in  ms^  as  amatums. 

Verbs  passive  have  two:  one  ending  in  tus^  msj  or  xu$^ 
as  amatusy  vtsus^lleanis ;  the  other  i^  dm^  as  oToandus. 

Neuter  verbs  have  two  participles :  as  sedens^  sessurus. 

Active  intransitive  verbs  have  nrequentiy  three:  as  earenSf 
earitums,  carendus  ;  and  sometimes  four,  as  jurans,  juratur 
rttSj  juraiusy  jurandus. 

Keuter-passive  verbs  have  generally  three :  as  gaudenSf 
gavisusj  gawsurusi  audensj  atisusj  ausurus — from  gaudeo  and 
otsdetK  Audendus  is  found  in  L*ivy.  Fide  has  only  jfEcfenx 
BndJIsusf  soleoy  soiens  and  soKttts,  Ro^  thou^li  ranked 
among  these,  is  a  passive  verb,  and  has  four  participles^* 

Deponent  verbs  of  an  active  signification  have  generally 
four  participles;  as  sequensy  secuhtrusy  secutusy  segueruboy 
tcomsequor. 

Those  of  a  neuter  signification  have  generally  but  three; 
as  lahensy  lapsusy  lapsttrusy  firom  labor.  But  Jruendti$y  Jim- 
genduSy  gloriandusy-medendusy  potiundusy  vescendusy  utefubuy 
are  found;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  their  verbs  originally 
governed  an  accusative,  or  were  considered  as  active. 

Common  verbs  have  generally  four  participles :  as  dig- 
nans^  dignatmtiSy  dignatusy  dignandusy  from  dignor.  Their 
perfect  participle  sometimes  signifies  actively,  and  sometimes 
passively:  as,  Adeptus  victoriamy  Having  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, or  Victorid  adeptoy  The  victory  beuig  obtained. 

4il  participles  are  adjectives;  those  ending  in  i}5  of  the 
third  aeclension;  tiie  rest,  of  the  first  and  second* 

Crerunds  and  supines  come  firom  active,  neuter,  and  de« 
ponent  verbs :  as,  docendumy  currenduniy  loquendwn ;  lectuniy 
lectu ;  cubitumy  adnlu ;  deprecatumy  deprecaiu — ^from  doceoy 
legOy  cuboy  djeprecor. 

^  >  Dlomedes  mentions  iS^nj  as  the  present  ptftldple  of  ^.  Jio  is  now  con- 
ndered  as  the  pasave  voice  of  ybdo,  which  has  two  active  and  two  passive  ^ptx^ 
^j^/adens,Jtt€htru9,  foetus,  fadendw,  the  two  last  being  fbrmed  ftiom 
the  antient  yUcior, 
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OF  THE  USE  AND  SIGNIFICATION  OF  THE  TENSES. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD« 

Present  Tense. — Amo. 

1.  The  present  tense  denotes  that  aa  aotian  is  going  on: 
a%  ad{ficat^  he  builds ;  domm  adificatm-^  the  house  is  build- 
ing. Historians  and  poets  sometunes  describe  past  action^ 
in  this  tense^  in  order  to  give  animation  to  their  discourse» 
by  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  under  immediate  observatioD. 
Inus  Livy ;  Ad  equites  dictator  advolat  obtestansut  ex  eqvis 
descendant  Dicto  paruere^  desiliunt  ex  equisj  provdant  in 
primuntj  etpro  antesignanis  parmas  objidunt.  The  dictator 
.flies  forward  to  the  cavahrv,  beseeching  them  to  dismount 
from  their  horses.  They  obeyed;  they  msmount^  fly  forward 
to  the  firont,  &c.  It  may  be  observea  that  both  present  and 

.past  tenses  are  used  together;  as  paruerem  the  last  sentence. 

2.  Any  general  custom,  if  still  existing^  may  be  expressed 
in  this  tense:  thus»  Jpud  Parthos  signum  datur  t»/mpaao^  et 
turn  tubd — Justiiu  Among  the  Parthians  the  si^pDial  is  (^ven 
by  the  drum,  and  not  by  the  trumpet 

S.  Those  truths  which  are  at  all  times  true^  are  goierally 
expressed  in  this  tense :  as,  Ad  pc^nitendum  properat,  dtb 
.  qm  judicata    He  hastehs  to  repent,  &c. 

4.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  this  tense  may  express  fotu* 
ri^ :  a«,  Qudm  max  navigo  Ephesum^^PlAuL  Aj  soon  as  I 
saili  or  shall  sail,  &c 

Preterunperfect  tense. — Amabam. 

1.  The  preterimperfect  expresses  an  action  as  passings 
some  tune  ago,  but  not  yet  finished;  as  adi£cabaty  he  was 
building ;  dtmus  adificabatur,  the  house  was  building.  Ibam 

forte  via  sacrd — Hor.  I  was  going  accidentally,  &c.  irme- 
rant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant  And  were,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  rfidferred  to,  in  possession  of  the  house. 

2.  It  likewise  denotes  what  is  usual  or  customaiy :  98^  fe- 
gebatf  aiebatf  he  was  wont  to  read,  he  was  wont  to  say.  In 
agmine  fumnmnquam  equoj  stepiuspedibus  anteibat — Suet  He 
was  wont  to  go,  or  in  the  habit  of  going;  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times expressed  in  fioniliar  language,  he  would  go  before, 
&c 

5.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  tlie  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive :  as,  Anceps  certamen  oral,  ni.  equites  supervenissent^  The 
battle  had  been,  or  would  have  been,  essct. 
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Preterperfect  tense. — Amvi. 

1.  When  we  mean  to  say  that  an  action  was  comjdeted 
in  past  time  without  particolar  refer^ice  to  the  present,  a 
circumstance  which  is  expressed  in  English  by  a  perfect  ge- 
nerally ending  in  ed ;  or  that  an  action  was  finished  ki  any 
portion  of  a  space  of  past  time  which  is  bounded  by  tlie 
present,  and  not  supposed  or  considered  to  be  interrupted 
by  any  intervening  circumstance,  which  is  expressed  in  En- 
gush  by  have  and  die  perfect  participle,  we  use  the  preter- 
perfisct  tense :  as,  amavify  he  loved,  or  has  loved.  Ora^ 
titmem  ktyuscemodi  habuit — SalL  He  made  a  speech,  &c. 

J\im  Jreta  difiudit,  rapidisque  iwnescere  ventis 
Jussit,  et  ambitcE  cireumdare  litora  terra — Ov. 
Then  he  poured  out — end  ordered,  &c.  Themistocles  ad  ie 
venL     I  Themistocles  have  come  to  you.     Ht^us  ad  memo^ 
riam  noetram  Tnonumenta  manserunt  duo — ^N^.    Have  re- 
maned, &C. 

The  indefinite  time  of  this  tense  is  sometimes  coupled 
with  the  passing  time  of  the  imperfect :  as,  Conticuere  om- 
W€5,  intentique  ora  tenebant — Virg.  All  preserved  silence, 
and  were  keeping  &c.  Themistocles  unus  restitit;  et  uni» 
versos  pares  esse  aiebat;  dispersos  testabatur  perituros — Nep. 
Although  the  action  implied  in  both  perfects  may  have  existed 
prior  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  imperfects,  (which 
tense  may  be  used  to  show  that  the  action  was  continued 
and  progressive,)  yet  it  appears,  that  (ifterward^  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  tenses,  the  progression  of  the  ac- 
tion of  both  is  contemporary. 

2.  This  tense  is  sometimes  used,  like  the  present,  to  ex- 
press an  action  of  that  kind  which  may  be  mentioned  in  any 
time :  a%  Neque  iUe  out  doluit  miserans  incpem^  out  invidit 
habenti ; — ^in  which  the  feelings  resulting  fit>m  the  principles 
of  a  Stoic,  at  all  times  the  same,  are  here  expressed  by  Virgil^ 
in  past  time. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  pluperfect  indica- 
tive: as, 

Quapostquam  evolvit,  ccecoque  exemit  acervo, 
Dissociata  locis  concordipace  ligavit — Ov. 

Which  after  he  sorted  (had  sorted)  and  took  (had  taken) 

from  the  confused  mass,  &c. 

4.  It  is  poetically  used  instead  of  the  imperfect,  or  plu- 
perfect subjunctive :  as,  Nee  veni  nisi  fata  locum  sedemque 
dedissent — Virff,     Neither  would  I  have  come,  venissem. 

5.  In  verbs  m  ar,  diis  tense  is  double:  as,  amatus  sum^  vcl 
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yitt.  It  has  been  ^nerally  supposed  that  the  former  of  these 

two  expressions  is  used  when  we  mention  an  acticm  past, 

without  any  regard  to  the  precise  time:  as,  Domus  est  ledifi^ 

cata^  The  house  was  built;  and  that  sometimes  it  expresses 

time  just  past,  and  consequently  bounded  by  the  present: 

and  that  Domus  adificata  Jvit  unplies  that  the  house  was 

built,  that  is,  was.  finished  at  some  remote  period  of  time; 

but  many  uistai\ces  can  be  produced  of  the  promiscuous  use 

of  thes^  two  forms'.  Thus,  FxLius  kuicfato  divdmprolesque 

■  virilis  nulla  Juit^  pnmdque  ariens  erepta  jwoerUd  est — ^ibiiL 

.  Was  snatched  away,  &c.    Ocdsus  est  45  imperii  camo^ 

Eutr.     He  was  slain.    In  qtdbus  ^  venata  montibus — Or. 

Have  you  been  hunting.     Tune  es  cpassaXA  per  omnes^  nata^ 

mihi  terras- — Ov.     Have  you  not  been  sought  for,  &c.  As- 

uvteibm^udiismollibusipsefm — ^Id.  I  have  l^en  accustomed, 

.  &C.    Janua  sed  nuUo  tempore  aperta  Juit — Ov.    Has  beai. 

IJeque  verp  nan  fiiit  apertum — Nep.     Was  it  evident,  &c. 

But  some  of  these  may  be  considered  as  adjectives. 

In  some  verbs  the  distinction  seems  to  be  maintained. 

Linacer  says  that  pransus  sum  denotes  an  action  inune- 

diately  past;  pransus  Jid^  an  action  past  at  some  distance 

.  of  time.     And  Cicero  uses  the  expression.  Qui  in  patrid 

Jimditus  delenda  occupati  et  sunt,  et  fuerunt   Who  are  em- 

plpyed,  or  have  been  employed  (up  to  the  present  time), 

*  The  promiscuous  interchange  of  several  tenses  which  appear  to  be  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  and  conformation,  may  have  arisen  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

1.  From  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  standard,  by  a  reference  to  wfaidi  the 
different  kinds  and  minute  gradations  of  time  might  be  ascertained.  All  kinds 
of  time  are  relative,  and  to  be  ascertained  by  some  fiied  boundary.  The  present 
time  has  been  adopted  as  tliis  boundary,  that  which  is  on  one  side  being  calkd 
past  time»  and  that  wjiich  is  on  the  other,  future  time.  But  it  h^pensy  that, 
as  time  cannot  be  arrested,  tbb  boundary  itself  is  every  moment  shifting,  and 
wliat  was  future  the  last  moment,  is  present  tliis  moment,  and  is,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next,  added  to  the  past;  the  fact  being  that  present  time, 
(although  we  speak  of  the  present  moment,)  like  a  mathematical  point,  can 
have  its  momentary  existence  in  idea  only. 

2.  In  relating  past  events  it  sometimes  happens,  that  this  portion  of  time 
which  we  denominate  present,  and  by  which  other  times  are  to  be  aacertaued, 

.  18  suppoaed  fixed  at  diilerent  periods;  We  sometimes  relate  past  actions,  as  if, 
while  we  are  speaking,  we  were  transferred  back,  and  were  present  during  the 
time  of  their  being  carried  on ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  we  bring  them 
forward,  and  relate  them  in  present  time,  as  if  they  were  happening  during 
tlie  time  of  redtaL 

3.  When  the  sense  has  not  been  rendered  ambiguous  by  the  use  of  one 
tense  instead  of  another,  they  may  have  been  used  promiscuously ;  but  this 
does  not  prove  the  identity  of  their  significations. 

4.  An  inaccuracy  in  ascertaining  the  real  iipport  of  some  Latin  tenses  may 
have  arisen  from  the  ambiguous,  or  various  ways,  in  wliich  we  express  the 
import  of  certain  tenses,  in  our  own  lan^age.  llius,  amor  is  expressed  by 
1  am  loving,  I  am  a-loving,  I  am  in-loving  (all  understood  passively,  in  the 
same  way  as,  when  we  say.  He  is  training,  or  in-training,  we  mean  that  the 
ptTNon  is  under  a  certain  regimen),  I  nra  in  the  stale  of  being  loved,  ami, 
usually,  I  am  loved,  &c.     Avuihar  has  been  expressed,  as  the  former,  1  was 
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and  wko  were  employed  (at  some  remote  time  post}.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  siwi  and  eram  with  the  perfect  participle 
are  commonly  used  to  constitute  the  p^ect  and  pluperfect, 
passive ;  Jui  and  Jiseram^  very  seldom. 

The  Preterpluper&ct  tense. — Amaveram. 

1*  When  we  mean  to  say  diat  an  action  was  completed, 

before  some  other  action  took  place,  which  also  is  past,  we 

use  the  preterpluperfect  tense:  as,  nBdificavercUj  he  had  built* 

Before  the  succours  arrived,  he  had  conquered  the  enemy 

hosUs  superaverat 

2*  It  is  sometimes  used  among  poets,  and  prose  writers 
too^  for  the  perfect  indicative^  ana  pluperfect  subjunctive : 
as,  Dixeram  a  principioy  td  de  republicd  sileretur — Cic  I 
have  said,  &C  Si  mens  rum  lava  ^isset^  impulerat,  &c.-^ 
^n.  He  would  have  impelled,  impulisset^  or,  according  to 
the  same  idiom  in  £njB;lish,  had  impelled,  &c. 

S.  In  verbs  in  or  this  tense  is  double :  as,  atnatus  eraniy  vel 
Jueramj  the  former  denoting  that  I  was  loved  at  some  time 
past ;  the  latter,  that  I  had  been  loved  before  some  time  past. 
jBut  like  the  compound  perfect,  both  forms  (of  which  the 
first  is  the  more  common)  are  used  promiscuously,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  signification  of  the  pluperfect 

4.  In  some  instances  the  participle  seems  to  be  considered 
as  litde  different  fit>m  an  adjective,  and  then  eram  is  trans- 

loTingy  I  waB  in-loving,  I  was  being  loved,  I  was  in  the  state,  or  cuBtom,  of 
being  loved,  I  was  loved,  &c.  Kow,  it  is  evident  that,  in  such  expressions  as 
I  am  loved,  the  house  is  built,  he  was  loved,  laved  and  buiU  refer  to  an  action 
oompleted,  and  are  inapplicable  to  an  action  incomplete  and  progressive,  such 
as  must  be  predicated  in  that  tense  which  expresses  action  going  on,  and  not 
finished ;  for,  in  afiior,  the  suffering  is  unfinished,  progressive  and  present, 
and  not  perhaps  to  be  dearly  expro^ed  in  English  by  the  perfect  participle, 
without  circumlocution.  Amabar  likewise  denotes  an  action  that  was  passing  ; 
but  in  /  wot  loved,  as  in  /  am  loved,  the  suffering  is  finished,  the  one  in  past 
tima  indefinitdy,  and  the  other  in  past  time  connected  with  present  time.  Hie 
progression  of  action  can  be  indicated  only  by  the  participle  in  ti^  .*  as,  The 
hocne  b  building,  Domui  adificatur.  But  as  this  participle  has  boSi  an  active 
and  a  passive  signification,  its  use  in  this  way  often  becomes  ambiguous,  and 
the  meaning  is  then  to  be  discovered  by  an  examination  of  the  context.  In- 
deed, if  we  say  Tbe  man  is  teaching,  is  murdering,  or  is  esteeming,  we  are  ia- 
vBxiably  inclined  to  consider  the  man  as  acting,  not  acted  upon ;  for  whether 
it  arises  from  habit,  or  from  something  in  the  nature  of  this  {nrticiple,  it  is  dif- 
iiaiU  to  be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  it  in  a  passive  sense,  when  the  subject  is  a 
pcnon;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  if  we  use  loved,  esteemed,  we  do  not 
mark  prc^ression  exclusively.  Bui,  when  the  historian  is  relating  past  actions, 
in  present  time,  he  uses  with  great  propriety  the  perfect  participle :  thus,  Tn 
fuofado  domum  revocatur,  accuvdus  capitis  absolvitur ;  multatur  tamen  pe- 
cum^i,  4^— Ncp.  He  is  recalled  home,— he  is  acquitted,— fined,  &c.  For 
K>me  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  sec  Grant's  English  Grammar,  pp.  57, 
C4,  65,  85,  86.  It  would,  there,  appeor,  that  the  perfect  partidples  of  verbs 
^ficilng  imply  progression,  or  do  not  necessarily  indicate  cessation. 
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4ated  tool  .*  ftty  ISletme  id  tarn  Artaxerxi^  quam  e^eteru  erat 
iqieitom — N^.  Neither  was  that  evidcoit,  &a  Finitasqug 
naoajam  lobar  artU  emt — Ov.  And  the  labour  of  the  new 
art  was  now  finished.  Primdiutx  exsuperiortbusUMM^mue 
Casaris  castris  erant  conjnncta,  cemebatur  equitcOus—CsBS* 
Which  were  next  to,  or  adjoining  to. 

Hie  Future  tense. — Amabo. 

1.  This  tense  is  used  when  we  mean  to  express  that  an 
action  will  be  coing  on,  some  time  hence,  but  not  finished: 
as  Comabo^  I  shall  sup,  or  be  supping;  Damus  adificabiivr^ 
The  house  will  be  building. 

2.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  second  person  of  this 
tense  is  used  imperatively;  as  in  the  divine  precepts,  Non  oo- 
cides^  non  furaberis^  &c.  Thou  shalt  riot  kill,  steal,  &c.  It 
is  used  by  profane  writers  likewise :  as,  Tu  bac  silebis ;  Cice- 
ronem  puerum  curabis,  et  amabis — Cic.  You  will  keep  these 
things  secret ;  you  will  take  care,  &c 

l^e  tense,  as  used  in  this  last  sentence,  seems  half  impe- 
rative, and  half  future;  the  former,  as  conveying,  very  feindy 
and  delicately,  a  desire  that  the  things  may  be  done ;  and 
the  latter,  as  intimating  the  idea  or  belief  that  they  will  be 
done. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  TENSES,  AND  ON  TUB  IDIOAf 
OF  CERTAIN  ENGLISH  TENSES. 

The  present,  the  imperfect,  and  the  future  tenses,  are 
used  when  we  mean  to  express  that  an  action  is,  was,  or 
win  be,  going  on.  The  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  perfect  fu- 
ture ^sometimes  called  the  second  future,  and  sometimes, 
thougii  improperly,  the  future  subjunctive,  under  which  title 
it  win  be  hereafter  explained)  are  used  when  we  mean  to  ex- 
press the  perfection  of  an  action. 

According  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language,  it  some- 
times happens  that  those  actions  which,  in  Elnglish,  are  pre- 
dicated in  the  three  latter  tenses  are  expresse<^  in  Latin,  by 
the  three  former :  thus,  when  we  mention  that  an  action  has 
existed  for  some  time,  and  is  still  continuing^  we  use,  in  En- 
glish, the  perfect ;  but  in  Latin,  the  present  And  i£,  in  En- 
glish, the  pluperfect  has  been  used,  in  Latin  the  imperfect 
IS  used.  Thus,  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  is  expressed  in 
Latin  by  the  present.  I  had  been,  and,  at  a  particular  time, 
was,  is  expressed  by  the  imperfect  ^     Exa.  Plus  Jam  sum 

*  It  M  not  improbable  that  tliis  peculiarity  in  the  English  tenses  arises  from 
Ihe  nature  of  the  auxiliaries.  For,  although  hat*e  joined  to  becrtj  or  to  any 
perfect  participlei  constitutes  a  past  tcn&e,  have  is  the  present  tense  of  a  verb, 
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libera  qtUnquefmiam^^FhiuL  I  have  been  free  more  than 
five  years.  Und  cum  gente  tat  annos  bella  ^O'^Msu  I 
have  been  waging  war  (and  now  am),  8ux  Audiebat  jam* 
dudMon  verba  querentis  Liber^^Ov^  Had  heard,  or  beea 
hearing,  and,  at  a  certain  past  time^  was  hearing.  Te  anmam 
jam  audientem  Cratippum — Cic.  You  who  liAve  been  at* 
tending  to  (and  are  stUl  attending  to)  Cratippus.  Huic  le* 
gtoni  et  Qesar  ijidukerat  pnecipue,  et  propter  virtutem  con- 
fidebat  maxime — Caes.  He  not  only  may  have  had  great 
confidence  in  it,  but  still  did  confide  in  it  The  tokens  of 
esteem  and  kindness  which  he  might  have  shown,  had  oo« 
curred  some  time  ago.  They  were  transient  and  occasional; 
but  his  confidence  was  still  eidsting,  and  was  permanent  and* 
habitual. 

A  similar  analogy  exists  in  regard  to  the  future;  for  that 
action  which,  in  English,  is  expressed  in  the  perfect  fixture, 
is  expressed,  in  Latin,  by  the  future :  as.  Tomorrow  we  shall 
have  been  three  months  in  town.  Cras  erimus  tres  menses 
in  urbe. 

To  the  foregcnng  observations  there  are  veiy  few  escep* 
tions. 

OF  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  TERMED  THE  FALSE  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

In  Latin,  some  indefinite  words  and  adverbial  conjuno* 

sad  •denotes  preMDtpoMettion.  IntfaeMmenMUMf^  A<MC»^duch,  ^th^apev* 
feet  partidpLe,  constitutes  the  pluperfect,  is,  in  itself^  the  perfect  of  the  verb 
kttvef  and  denotes  merely  past  possession :  thus,  I  have  been  free  more  than 
five  years,  means  I  now  possess  &e  action  expressed  by  been-Jree,  L  e.  the  ac- 
tion, or  rather  the  condition,  of  liberty,  thaexutence  of  whidi  is  perfected.  L 
had  been  free  more  than  five  years,  when  a  certain  event  happened,  means  I 
posaesaed,  as  in  the  former  example,  the  perfected  existence  of  more  than  five 
yeara*  liberty,  and  at  a  time  too  identical  with  that  or  the  other  evdit— Eram 
Uker.  Tomorrow  I  shaU  have  been  five  years  firee,  means  I  shall  possess  the 
perfected  existence  of  five  years'  liberty— Ero  ttber. 

The  idiom  of  the  German  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Enelish,  in  which  have 
mdkad,  and,  in  some  verin^  mn  and  imtv,  with  the  psidaple^  eonstitutt  the 
perfect  and  plupcsfect,  as  our  have  and  hatL  Thas»  How  long  have  you  beeit 
m  London?  ffie  lange  sind  ae  xu  London  gewesen?  How  long  had  you  been 
in  London,  whei^— V^i^  langp  waren  ste  xu  London  gewesen,  da 

The  idiom  of  the  Grfeek  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lAiin :  thus,  TE^l*  'aC;«^ 
ytAff^ai,  \ym  U/tty  John  viii.  58,  translated,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom.  Be- 
fore Abn^unn  was,  I  am ;  but  expressed  according  to  the  English  idiom,  it 
should  be.  Before  Abraham  was  [bom],  I  have  been,  or  I  have  existed. 

The  modem  languages,  derived  from  the  Latin,  follow,  I  believe,  the  Latin 
idiom.  Of  the  Spanish  4nd  the  French,  I  can  speak  with  a  little  certain^. 
Thus,  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  business?  is  expressed  In 
Spanish  by,  Quanto  Uempo  ha  que  est&  Fm.  empleado  en  este  asunto  f  In  French 
by,  Combien  y  a^-4l  ^  vou$  ^tes  employ^  dans  cette  t^tdref  How  long  had 
you  been  employed  m  this  business,  when—?  In  Spanish,  Quanto  tiempa 
hakna  que  estdMi  Fm.  empleado  en  ette  agwi(tOj  quando' f  In  French,  Corn- 
Hen  y  avoU-U  que  vous  etiez  employ^  dam  cette  affaire^  qvAnd^"'  f 
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tions  may  govern  the  subjunctive,  when  the  sense  is  uncon- 
ditionally assertive,  or  indicative.  Certain  conjimctions  also 
require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  tliem,  independently  of 
the  sense.  In  English,  conjimctions,  as  has  been  remarked 
by  Dr.  Crombie  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  treatise  on  the 
Etymology  and  Syntax  of  the  English  Langoa^  go>vero 
no  mood,  the  sense  alone  determining  the  mood  l£at  should 
follow  them.  Hence  it  hi^^pens,  that,  in  Latin,  certain  in- 
definite words  and  adverbial  conjunctions^  may,  and  certain 
conjunctions  must,  ffovem  the  subjunctive,  when,  in  the 
English,  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  would,  according  tx>  the 
nature  of  the  language,  be  inconsistent  with,  or  not  clearly 
expressive  o^  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  and 
firom  these  circumstances,  arising  fix>m  contrasting  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  using  the  same  mood  in  the  two  languages;, 
has  originated  what  has  been  in^roperly  named^  in  Latm, 
the  fiilse  subjunctive. 

The  followinff  are  examples : — Bogas  me  cpnd  tristis  igo 
sim. — Ten     Wiiy  I  am  sad.   Quam  dzilcis  sit  Ubertas^  Ire- 

viter  proloquar^^rhasdr,  how  sweet  liberty  is;   Quum 

Qesar  Juec  animadvertisset  Had  observed.  Adeo  benevobts 
eratj  ut  omnes  amarent  That  all  men  loved  him.  In  all 
these  examples  the  verb  is  really  subjunctive.  In  many  in- 
stances the  meaning  may  be  sufficiently  obvious,  whichever 
mood  may  be  used  m  English:  thus,  Vehementer  eos  incusat; 
prmum  qubd,  autq^Bxa  inpartem^  aid  quo  consiUo  duoeren- 
tur,  sibi  qtuerenduMj  out  cogitandwn,  ptUarent — Caes.  Into 
what  part,  or  with  what  design,  they  were^  or  might  be^  con- 
ducting (being  conducted). 

.       POTENTIAL  AND  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  tense. — Amem. 

The  present  tense  expresses  contingency  going  on  either 
in  present  or  future  time.     It  has  generaUy  the  signs  »My, 

^  '  It  i^pean  to  me  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  real  govcrmnent  of  conjuno- 
tioDs  is  seen  only  in  what  is  tenned  the  false  sublunctive.  In  such  ezpreasioii9 
at,  Lego  us  ditcanh  Oro  ut  redeaif  it  is  evident,  that,  independently  of  tih«  con- 
junction, the  serue  requires  the  potential  niooid.  Not  so,  in  such  expreidons 
as,  Adeo  benevohu  erat  ut  omnes  amarent.  That  all  roen  loved  him ;  for  here  the 
sense  is  purely  assertive,  or  indicative,  and  yet  tlie  conjuncUon  ut,  by  its  own 
power,  causes  the  verb  to  be  put  in  the  subjunctive;  and  indeed,  although,  in 
speaking  of  these  two  moods,  their  names  are  generally  used  indificfentlyy 
their  terminations  being  the  same,  this  seems  the  real  character  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, its  proper  English  being  indicative  :thu8  we  say  in  the  present  alao,  Tarn 
dives  es  ut  nescias,  You  are  so  rich  that  you  know  not— not  that  you  iannot,  cr 
may  not,  know. 
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migH^  codd^  am^  *oxmldj  should:  and  in  many  instances  is 
equivalent  to  the  verbs  debeoj  'possum  or  Ucety  and  volo^  mth 
aiy  infinitive^  either  in  interrogative^  or  declarative  sentences. 
MediocribuSj  et  quis  ignoscas  vitiis  teneor — Hor.  Which 
you  may  excuse.  Quam  sancte  jttrabat^  ut  quivis  facile  pofr- 
sit  credjtre — ^Ter.  Might '  believe ;  not  may.  Orat  a  Casare 
ut  det  sibi  veniam^-Vms.  He  begs  of  Caesar  that  he  would 
give  him  leave. 

Debeo  implied. 

Quid  me  ostentem  ? — Cic.     Why  should  I  boast  ? 
Possum. 

Plures  reperias  ad  discendum  promptos.  You  may  find 
many  ready,  &c.  Tamen  ea  facialis  e  auibus  app^eat  vo- 
luplatem  xjos,  turn  officiumj  sequi.  By  which  it  may  appear, 
that  ye  pursue  pleasure,  &c.  Non  kabgs  quid  arguas — Cic 
You  have  nothmg  which  you  can  blame. 

This  tense  has  this  meaning,  when  the  clause  of  the  po« 
tential  signifies  endf  or  purpose,  with  ut,  quoy  ne:  ss.  Lego 
ut  discam,  I  read  that  I  may  learn. 

Volo. 

Qjuod  si  hcec  urbs  vocem  emittat,  non  hoc  pacto  loquator  ? 
Would  it  not  speak?  ' 

This  tense  may  be  used,  . 

1st.- When  the  clause  of  the  relative  is  the  predicate :  as, 
Erunt  qui  audaciam  ejus  reprehendant — Cic.  There  will 
be  persons  who  will  censure  (or  blame)  his  boldness.  Here 
the  verb  is  subjunctive. 

2dly.  When  the  clause  denotes  the  end  or  effect  of  some 
former  verb:  as,  Nunquam  ^ficies  ut  judicem.  You  will 
never  cause  me  to  judge. 

5dly.  When  the  clause  is  indefinite :  as,  Nescio  ubi  sit  I 
know  not  where  he  is. 

«  Ifeydanotet  pment  Ubtrty;  m^  and  migkt  hmrcp  past  liberty*  Cam 
denotes  pKsent  abmty ;  owlrfandoMiM  Ainw,  past  ability.  Ifcyld  and  tktmUp 
the  preterites  of  wiU  and  Mo^  denote,  the  one,  past  volition,  and  the  other 
psst  oblieation.  But  mighi,  anddf  wndd,  and  should,  though  preterites,  are 
need  to  denote  present  time  Bkewiae ;  but  in  thu  case  congruity  in  the  tenses 
mist  be  observed.  Thus  I  may  say—'*  I  may  ^  if  I  choose/*  or,  «  I  might 
go  if  I  chose.**  In  the  former,  the  liberty  and  mcllnation  are  esch  expressed 
ss  present.  In  the  latter,  altl^i^  liberty  and  inclination  be  expressed  in  die 
preterite,  present  time  is  implied.  Hius  ako  in  Latin,  the  imperfect  potential 
expresses  present  time :  as,  Irem  d  veUenh  I  might  go  if  I  chose.— -The  de^ 
pending  action,  which,  in  English,  is  expressed  by  an  Infinitive,  is  niture,  or 
subfequent  to  Ae  time  exprewed  by  the  auxiliary;  hence  it  is,  that  the  poten- 
tial mood  jmplies,  in  r^ard  to  execution,  ftiturity.  The  modal  tine,  however, 
depends  upon  the  leading  words  which  are  implied  in  the  significfttion. 
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4Chly*  When  the  ctauae  signifies  a  probable  oonaequenoe 
of  a  condidonal^rccHitingent  event:  asy  Nam  si  altera  ilia 
magis  instaiiff  forsitan  nos  rejiciair— Ter.  He  perhaps  will 
(may)  reject  us, 

5thly.  It  is  used  el^^antly  B&erjhre  oxjuturum  esse,  and 

when  the  following  verb  wants  the  future  participle:  as,  Con^ 

jido  fore  ut  utamur  alio  genere  literarum*    I  trust  that  we 

shall  use  another  kind,  8^.   In  spem  veniebat^  fire^  lOiper- 

tinacid  desisteret — Cses.  That  be  would  desist 

6thly«  It  is  generally  used  in  interrocative  sentences,  when 
in  English  we  employ  shaU^  a  sign  of  me  future  tense.  Thus 
eamne  ?  Shall  I  go  r  Quid  si  nan  veniet^  maneamne  usmu 
ad  vesperum  ? — Ter.  Shall  I  remain  ?  The  reason  of  this 
usage  seems  to  be  that  ihaU^  origmally  equivalent  to  /  a^e 
or  I  oughts  is  implied  in  this  tense.  Thus,  ^ft££  fiuaam?  L  e. 
Qfddfacere  debeo ?  ,What  shall  I  do?  or,  what  ought  I  to 
do?  Nonesm?  Nanne  ire  debeo  F  Should  I  not  go  ?  Ought 
I  not  to  go? 

When  the  present  potential  implies  vola,  the  will  is  ge- 
neraOy  signified  as  present,  and  the  execution  as  future;  and, 
tfieretore,  the  thing  may  be  expressed  in  the  present  poten- 
tial^ or  in  the  future  indicative. 

ki  regard  to  such  examples  as  Rogo  ut  &cias»  I  request 
that  you  will  do  it, — :it  may  be  observec^  that,  although  the 
^cecution  of  the  reouest  must  be  future  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quest itself  yet  as  tne  one  may  be  supposed  mmiediately  to 
follow  the  ouer,  so  as  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  be  al- 
most contemporary  events,  the  Latins  expressed  it  in  the 
present  tense. 

Preterimperfect  tense.*-*^mar«ni. 

The  imperfect  is  used  to  signify  a  contingent  passing  event, 
either  in  past,  present,  or  in  future  time.  Si  fata  ^dssent^ 
td  caderem,  meruisse  mant«— Virg.  If  it  had  been  my  fiue 
ihat  I  should  falL  JJtinam  jam  adesset — Cic.  I  wish  he 
were  now  present  Sipossem,  sanioressem — ^Ov.  If  I  could, 
I  would  be  wiser.  Adolescenti  ipsi  eriperem  oados :  post  hoc 
pracipitem  darem — Ter.  I  would  tear  out  the  eyes  of  the 
youn^  man  himself,  and  afterwards  would  throw  turn  down 
headlong. 

It  likewise  seems  in  some  instances  to  imply  pouum^  vola^ 
and  debeo.     . 

Possum. 

Putares  nunquam  accidere  posse^  ut  verba  mihi  deessent-^ 
Cic  You  might  think. 
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Volo. 
Egone  istuc  facerem  ?  Would  I  do  that  ? 
Debeo. 

Nim  venirem  ?  Should  I  not  come  ? 

The  use  of  this  tense,  as  well  as  ot*  the  present,  depends 
upon  the  tense  of  the  preceding  verb. 

If  the  clause  depend  upon  a  verb  implying  past  time,  or 
upon  a  future  infinitive  governed  by  a  verb  of  paist  time^ 
diis  tense  is  used :  as,  Rogavi  id  faceres,  I  requested  you  to 
do  it  In  spent  veniebat  fore  tU  desisteret,  He  was  in  hopes 
he  would  desist  The  sense  will  point  out  the  exceptions^ 
as,  Mortuus  est  ut  nos  vivamus.  He  died  that  we  may  live. 
When  the  sense  of  the  leading  verb  is  present-perfect,  the 
present  subjunctive  sometimes  follows :  bSj  Eane  {id  non) 
me  celet,  consuefeciJiUum — Ter.  I  ha'oe  accustomed.  If  the 
preceding  verb  be  present  or  fiiture,  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive must  be  used;  as,  Moneo  id  caveas,  I  advise  you  to 
take  care.  Legam  id  discam,  I  will  read  that  I  may  learn. 
Confide  fore  id  utamur,  I  trust  we  shall  use.  But  these  rules 
are  sometimes  infringed ;  as,  Dumnorigi,  id  idem  conaretur, 
persuaded — Cass.  Non  puto  te  expectare  quibus  verbis  eum 
commendarem — Cic.  Yet  on  another  occasion  he  says.  Nihil 
jam  opus  est  te  expectare  quibus  verbis  eum  commendem. 
Subjunctively,  Quo  factum  esty  ut  brevi  tempore  iUustraretur 
— Nep.  became  famous. 

Preterperfect  tense. — Amaverim. 

This  tense  detfiotesa  contingent  action  which  may  be  al- 
'  ready  past,  or  which  will  be  past  at  some  future  time^  The 
common  signs  are  may,  mighty  would^  or  should  have» 

Errdrim  fbrtasse — Plin.  Perhaps  I  might  be  in  an  error* 
Injusm  iuo,  imperator^  extra  ordinem  nunquam  pugnaverim^ 
non  si  certam  victoriam  videam — Liv.  I  never  would  fight 

I  Hie  author  of  the  article,  Grammar,  in  the  En^dop.  Brit,  seems  to  deny 
this  tenae  the  power  of  expretring  past  contingency,  which  indeed  he  thinks 
cannot  exist.  In  adducm^  this  opinion,  he  appeiOv  to  roe  to  confound  two 
things  perfectly  distinct,  viz.,  otgective,  and  suhjectiTe  c<>ntingency.  That 
there  can  be  no  objective  contin^ncy  in  a  past  action,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
IVhat  is  past,  is  certain,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  contingent.  A  past  action, 
howsfver,  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  subjective  uncertaintjr,  or  contin* 
gency*  Thus  I  may  say,  **  Perhaps  I  may  have  written  such  words,  but,  if  I 
have,  Z  have  no  recollection  of  it.**— l^torsan  Ua  tcrqtserim.  It  Is,  doubtles^ 
trae  that  I  must  either  have  written,  or  not  have  written,  and,  therefore,  th« 
•fiimatiTe,  or  the  negative^  is  objectively  certain.  But,  subjectively,  it  u  not 
■o;  it  ia  to  me  as  uncertain  as  any  contingent  future  event  This  distinctioii 
is  familiar  to  every  logician.  See  Watu  a  Logic,  part  2,  chap.  8.  Crambia 
on  Ntoeiaaty,  p.  127. 
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Quis  hunc  vere  dixerit  divitem  f  Who  would  truly  call  him 
rich?  Ft  dear  sperare  posse^  si  te  viderlmt  et  ea  qua  premant^ 
et  ea  qtuE  impendeant  mihi^  facile  tramitunan — Cic  K  I 
can  see  you,  or  When  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you.  It  is  not 
commonly  used  to  express  past  contingency ;  for,  as  John- 
son observes,  Videris^  si  q^ieris^  would  not  be  used  for.  You 
might  have  seen  it,  had  you  been  there ;  but  Vidisses  si  cf- 
Jiiisses. 

This  tense  is  often  used  by  i^Titers  when  they  declare 
their  own  opinion :  as,  De  Menandro  loquar,  nee  tamen  ex- 
duserim  alios — Quint.    Nor  do  I  (would  I)  exclude  others. 

In  verbs  in  or^  this  tense  is  double,  amatus  sim  xeijuerimj 
as  in  the  indicative  mood. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  concessions :  as,  Parta  sit  pecunia 
•— Cic«  Suppose  the  money  were  gotten.  Or  as  an  impera- 
tive, as  will  be  hereafter  mention^, 

Preterpluperfect  tense. — Amavissem, 

Tills  tense  is  used  to  express  a  contingent  event,  to  be 
completed  in  time  past ;  which  contingency  is  generally  fti- 
ture  as  to  some  past  time  mentioned  m  me  context  The  usual 
signs  are ;  had,  might  have,  would  have,  could  have,  should 
have^  or  ought  to  have.  Si  jussisset,  paruissem,  If  he  had 
commanded,  I  would  have  obeyed.  Mortem  pugnans  oppe- 
tisses.  Thou  shouldest  have  met  death,  fighting ;  or  oughtest 
to  have  met     Boni  yicissent,  The  good  might  have  con- 

?iered.  Quid  tibi  cum  pelago  ?  terra  contenta  fiiisses— Ov. 
ou  might  have  been  content,  Verum  ancepsjuerat  pugna 
fortunas  fuisset— Virg.  It  might  have  been  so;  suppose 
that  it  had  been  so. 

It  must  often  [^  expressed,  in  English,  like  the  imperfect 
subjunctive.  Multa  pollicens,  si  conservasset— Nep,  Pro- 
mising many  things,  if  he  would  preserve  him.  Responde- 
rufit  sefacturos  esse,  cum  ille  vento  Aquikme  Ijemm/an  venis- 
set — Nep.  They  answered,  that  they  would  do  it,  when  he 
should  come  &c.  Si  se  consulem  fecissent,  brevi  tempore 
Jugurtham  in  potestatem  P.  R.  redacturum.  If  they  would 
make  him  consul,  that  he  would  soon  reduce  &c.  Dixerunt 
sefacturos  esse  quacutique  imperasset,  They  said,  they  would 
do  whatever  he  should  command. 

In  such  examples,  when,  at  a  certain  past  time  referred 
to,  a  thing  is  represented  as  fixture,  and  yet  to  be  completed 
before  another  thing  wliich  is  also  represented  'kt  that  time 
as  fiiture,  took  place,  this  tense  is  used.  The  past  time  re- 
ferred to  is  express^  by  dixerunt,  they  said.  WTien  they 
said  go,  tkeir  doing  what  he  should  command,  and  also  tlie 


eomtnftnd  itself,  were  future.  But  aa  the  command  must 
have  been  riven  before  they  could  execute  it,  the  verb  /m* 
fero  is  rendered  pluperfect,  wA  facto  is  put  in  the  future  of 
the  infinitive. — ^They  said  that  they  would  do  it  ihen^  when 
he  should  have  commanded  it 

Subjunctively,  Quum  Ca$ar  htec  animadvertisset — Cces. 
had  observed.  Accusaius  proditicnis^  quod  a  pugnd  deces^ 
sisset — Nep.  had  come  off. 

Johnson  observes  that  this  tense  is  comiriutable  with  the 
hnperfect :  as,  Hem  prcediceres  or  prsedixisses.  At  tu  diciiSf 
Aldane,  maneres  or  mansisses'. 

In  verbs  in  or^  this  tense  has  three  forms :  as,  amaius 
essem,  Juissenty  or  Jbrem.  Etfelicissima  matnim  dicta  foret 
Niobe^  si  turn  sibi  visa  esset — Ov.  Might  have  been  called, 
had  she  not  seemed. 

Future  tense.— -4matwo. 

This  tense  is  improperly  nan\ed  the  future  subjunctive; 
for  it  is  a  tense  of  the  indicative,  and  seems  to  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  future  of  the  indicative,  as  the  perfect  definite 
has  to  the  present;  on  which  account  it  has  been  named, 
with  more  propriety,  the  perfect  iiiture. 

When  we  mean  to  express  that  an  action  will  be  finished 
before  another  action,  which  is  also  future,  take  place,  we 
use  this  tense*  The  usual  sign  is  shall  have,  but  it  is  often 
omitted.  Qmm  ed  shiUitue  pervenero,  de  me  actum  erit^ 
When  r  arrive  (shall  arrive,  have  arrived,  shall  have  arrived) 
at  that  pitch  of  folly,  I  shall  be  undone.  Cum  coenavero, 
pr^ciscar^  When  I  sup  (have  supped,  shall  have  supped) 
I  will  go. 

From  these  exam|des,  it  may  be  seen  that  tliis  tense  is 
not  very  different  from  the  perfect  subjunctive;  and  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  signification,  whetiier 
the  action  be  expressed  as  absolutely  foture  perfect  or  con- 
tingently future  perfect 

Mr.  R.  Johnson,  in  opposition  to  Vossius,  contends  that 
we  may  use  this  tense,  in  i^)eaking  of  a  thin^  future,  without 
regard  to  its  being  finishea  before  another  uiing  also  future, 
and  produces  this  among  other  examples:  Si  te  aquo  animo 
ferre  accipiet,  negligentem  feceris — Ten  If  he  shall  hear  that 
you  take  this  wi£  indifference,  you  will  render  him  careless. 

Now  Johnson  contends,  that,  according  to  tlie  doctrine 
of  Vossius,  as  his  hearing  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
beeame  careless,  it  should  have  been  expressed,  Si  te  cequ/o 

■  In  a  few  lentences  tAe  one  tense  may  be  found  u-wd  instead  of  the  o^ier ; 
but  dieir  number  is  too  small  to  ^rarrant  this  general  observation. 
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anifno  /^re  acceperit,  negligentem  iacies.  But  ms  it  is  not 
expressed  in  this  manner,  he  differs  from  Vossius,  and  is  of 
opmion,  that  Uie  future  suHunctive  may  be  used  like  the 
future  indicative.  But  Ruddiman,  agreeing  with  Vossius, 
judiciously  observes,  that  we  may  faintlv  hint  at  the  finishing 
of  an  action  yet  future,  without  considering  the  finishing  of 
an  action  on  which  it  depends.  He  also  observes,  that  the 
occasionally  promiscuous  use  of  \enses  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  formally  the  same. 

In  verbs  in  or,  this  tense  -has  two  forms :  as,  amaius  euro 
or  iuero*  The  first  form  strictly  denotes  the  completion  of 
a  mture  action  indefinitely.  The  second  implies  that  it  shall 
be  finished  before  another  action,  likewise  future,  shall  take 
place.  There  is  no  future  subjunctive ;  but  its  import  ii^  ex- 
pressed by  the  fiiture  participle,  and  the  verb  sum ;  thus 
amaiurus  stm,  sisj  sit^  &c« ;  as  Haud  dubttOj  quin  facturus 
sit,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  do  it,  quin  being  joined  to  the 
subjunctive. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1*  This  mood  is  used,  when  we  address  ourselves  to  a  per- 
son or  thing,  to  command,  exhort,  entreat,  and  sometimes 
to  permit;  and  consequently  the  second  person  is  the  only 
part  that  is  really  imperative.  Ama,  love  thou.  AmatoUj 
love  ye.     JVi?  nem — ^Ter.  Deny  not 

2.  The  secona  person  of  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  as 
an  imperative,  especially  in  fomdding,  after  ne^  nemo,  md- 
lus.     Ne  me  attingas,  sceleste — ^Ter.  Do  not  touch  me. 

S.  The  second  person  of  the  perfect  subiunctive,  or  perfect 
future,  is  used  as  an  imperative.  Tu  videris  de  his — Liv. 
Look  upon  these.  LuafU  peccata,  nee  illos  juveris  auxilio 
— -^n.  Nor  assist  them. 

4.  The  third  person  of  the  imperative  is  permissive,  and 
generally  is  expressed  by  let.  Faciat,  quod  bibet  $  sumat, 
consumat,  perdat;  decretum  est  pati — Ter.  Let  him  do- 
let  him  take,  &c. 

5.  The  third  person  of  the  perfect,  and  sometimes  of  the 
pluperfect,  subjunctive  is  thus  used :  Sed  primian  positum 
sit,  nosmet  ipsos  commendatos  esse  nobis — Cic.  Let  it  be  laid 
down.  Ferum  anceps  Juerat  pugnce  foriuna  ;  fuisset — ^Virg. 
Be  it  so — ^let  it  have  been  so — ^it  might  have  been,  &c. 

6.  The  first  person  plural,  which  belongs  to  the  present 
subjunctive,  is  used  only  in  encouraging  or  resolving.  Mo- 
riamur,  et  in  media  arma  ruamus — Mn.  Let  us  die — end 
let  us  rush. 

Vossius  and  Priscian  have  contended,  that  the  imperative. 
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in  the  passive  voice,  has  a  preterpeifect  tense.  Johnson 
denies  it,  and  observes  that  the  very  nature  of  the  impera^ 
live  has  a  strong  repugnance  to  all  past  time. 

If  the  command  be  regarded,  and  not  the  execution  of  it» 
the  imperative  may  be  considered  as  implying  present  time. 
But  if  respect  be  had  to  die  execution,  the  imperative  im- 
plies future  time.  Tlie  examples  which  Vossius  produces 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  preterperfect  in  the  passive  voice  are 
these:  Primum  posituni  sit,  nosmet  ipsos  commendatos  esse 
nobis — Cic,  Hac  dicta  sint^a/n6f« — Liv. ;  and  a  few  others. 

This  controversy,  like  many  others  respecting  the  tenses, 
arises  from  inattention  to  the  proper  distinction  between  pre- 
terite and  perfect,  the  former  as  referring  to  time  only,  and 
the  latter  to  action.  That  there  can  be  no  preterite  of  the 
imperative, — vi\  other  words,  that  a  past  action,  in  its  nature 
irrevocable,  cannot  form  the  subject  of  a  present  command, 
— is  suiHciendy  evident.  But,  though  every  command,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  command,  and  expressed  imperatively 
in  the  words  of  the  speaker,  must  be  present,  yet,  this  com- 
mand may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite  in  respect  to  the 
completion  of  the  acdon.  It  may  either  order  an  action  to 
be  done,  without  referring  to  the  time  of  its  perfection,  or 
it  may  command  its  being  perfected  in  a  given  dme.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  the  action  is  ordered  to  be  perfected,  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  calling  that  form  of  the  verb,  which 
expresses  it,  the  imperative  perfect  Thus,  if  I  say,  Liber 
legitar,  I  give  a  general  command,  widiout  referring  to  the 
perfection  of  the  action.  If  I  say,  Liber  sit  lectus  {forsan) 
intra  horam^  I  imply  that  the  reaaine  is  to  be  finished  in  die 
space  of  an  hour  ^.  The  latter  may  be  called  the  imperative 
perfect  The  Greeks,  in  their  imperatives,  admit  certain 
tenses  of  the  past,  such  as  those  of  the  perfect  and  two  aorists. 
But  when  they  are  so  used,  they  either  lose  dieir  temporary 
nature,  or  imply  such  a  quickness  of  execution,  that  the 
deed  should  be,  as  it  were,  done,  the  very  moment  it  is  com- 
manded. Ther  same  difference  seems  to  be  between  our 
English  imperatives,  go  and  begotie ;  do  and  have  done.  The 
first  allow  time  for  going  and  doing;  the  others  call  for  the 
completion  of  the  act,  at  once. 

So  in  Greek,  ypoK^e,  (present  imperative,)  write  thou; 

•  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  command  implied  it^such  fofmn 
really  arises  from  an  cUipsis  of  some  jrrcsent  of  the  imj)erative,  such  as  da  or 
puia  /  and  that  it  is  only  the  jterfect  participle  whicli  refers  to  the  completion 
or  perfection  of  the  action.    ITic  former  expresses  a  command  in  pitsr.nt  lime ;  ^ 
the  latter  the  iwrfcction  of  an  action,  and,  by  inference,  in  fiUure  time. 
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ypa^Vy  (perfect  indefinite  or  aorist  df  imperative,)  get  your 
writing  finislied  as  soon  as  possible;  yiypa^^^  (perfect  iiib- 
perative,)  have  your  writing  finished 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  present  imperative  regards  the 
commencement,  or  progression  of  an  action ;  tlie  other 
imperatives  seem  particularly  to  have  an  eye  to  its  comple- 
tion^ 

INl^INITIVE  MOOD. 

1.  If  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  present  or  proffressaves» 
at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  preceding  verb  on  wnich  the 
infinitive  depends,  whether  it  be  past,  present  or  fiiture,  the 
infinitive  is  in  the  present  tense  ^  VisTie  mihi  auscuUaref 
Will  you  listen  to  me?  Audivit  me  stare,  He  heard  that  I 
was  standing*  Vidi  enim  nostras  inimicos  cupere  beUum-^ 
Cic     Were  wishing. 

2.  As  in  the  present  indicative,  poets  and  historians  some- 
times relate  past  events  in  the  presait  infinitive.  Fertur 
Prometheus  addere  principi  Limo  coactus  particulam  undiqtte 
desectam — Hor.  to  add,  meaning  to  have  added. 

3.  When  the  action  of  the  infinitive  is  meant  to  be  past 
at  the  time  denot^  by  tlie  leading  verb,  the  infinitive  is  put 
in  the  past  time,  whatever  tense  the  other  may  be  in>  Vic- 
torem  victte  succubuisse  qua-or — Hon     Had  submitted. 

>  When  in  English  two  verbs  come  together,  past  time  is  in  certain  instances 
eipresaed  in  the  preterite  of  the  depending  verb :  as,  I  ought  to  have  read.  But 
the  rererae  takes  place  in  Latin :  as,  Debui  legere.  When  an  action  ia  repre- 
aented  as  present  at  a  certain  time  past,  the  past  time  is  expressed  in  both  Iai»- 
ffuages,  in  (jic  leading  verb  alone,  the  other  being  put  in  the  present.  Hence, 
m  English  it  is  proper  to  avoid,  when  the  principal  vQjb  has  a  reference  to 
aubsequent  action,  such  double  perfects  as,  I  thought  to  Aom  tiNm,  instead  of/ 
thoughtio  win.  The  following  examples,  in  which  /xuficm,  volo,  no/o,  wuUOf  and 
debeo  are  the  leading  verbs  in  l.atin,  fecm,  in  tlieir  English,  to  infringe  this 
rule.  Melius  fieri  non  potui^— Ten  It  could  not  have  been  done  better,  i.  £. 
it  was  impossible  to  be  done  better.  Volui  dicere— Plaut.  I  would  hsre  said, 
1.  tf.  I  wished  to  say.  Sumere  noluit  anm^-Ov.  He  would  not  have  taken 
arms,  i.  e.  he  was  unwilling  to  take  arms.  Mai  nit  regit  opes  augere— Nep.  He 
would  ratlicr  have  increased  tlie  king*s  power,  t.  e.  he  was  more  inclined  to 
increase.  Debuisti  mUd  ignoscere— Cic.  You  ought  to  have  pardoned  ma^ 
i.  e.  it  was  your  duty  to  pardon  me.  Dividi  non  oportuit— Cic  It  ought 
not  to  have  been  divided,  i.  e,  it  behoved  it  not  to  be  divided.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  tliat  ought,  although  the  preterite  of  owe,  does  not  now,  as  formerly, 
denote  past,  but  present  obligation ;  and  that  pou/d,  would  and  m^At,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  do  not  always  mark  past  time  exclusively,  but  very 
often  present  time  also.  In  Latin,  altliough ,  tlic  present  of  the  infinitive  be 
used  afler  memini,  it  must  1>e  expressed  by  the  perfect,  in  English  :  as,  Eg» 
illam  vidi  virginem :  forma  bona  memitii  videre-^Ter.  I  remember  that  I  saw 
her.  The  perfect  is  also  used  :  as,  'Tibi  me  permisisse  menUni^^Cic.  In  these 
it  S4?ems  hnmaterial  Vrhether  the  circumstances  arii  laid  up  in  the  mind,  while 
they  arc  passing,  or  after  lliey  are  past ;  whether  I  remember  the  Hetrtg^  or 
jicrtnitting  of  a  person,  or  the  having  jeen,  or  jigrmiitcd  him* 
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Casar  repperit  a  SueviSf  auxUia  missa  esse — C«s.     Had 
beenlBent. 

4.  Sometimes  the  present  and  perfect  may  be  interchanged. 
Sed  abunde  erit  ex  Us  duo  exempla  retulisse — Val.  Max.,  or 
referrcj  to  relate. 

5.  When  the  action  of  the  infinitive  may  be  future  to  that 
of  the  leading  verb,  it  is  piit  in  the  future,  whatever  the  Ume 
of  the  leading  verb  may  be :  Qiiem  quidem  corifido  omnibus 
istis  laudibus  exceUaitem  lore — Cic.  Would  be*  Postquam 
audterat  rum  datum  in  Jilio  uxorem  suo — Ter.  That  a  wife 
would  not  be  given  to  his  son. 

Note  1.  We  sometimes  find  the  perfect  participle  passive, 
and  the  Riture  participle  active,  when  employed  with  esse  to 
form  the  infinitive,  used  as  if  indeclinable,  and  joined  to 
nouns,  without  regard  to  their  gender  or  luunber ;  thus, 
Credo  ego  inimicos  meos  hoc  dicturum  (esse) — C.  Gracch. 
Haficstbi  rem  prcesidio  sperant  fiiturum  (esse) — Cic  Just  am 
rem  etfacilem  es!^  oratum  a  vobis  tw/o— Plaut,  17/  cohortes 
ad  me  missvanjacias — Cic.  But  such  constructions,  arising 
probably  from  oversight,  or  from  considering  such  a  pen- 
plirasis  as  oratum  esse  indeclinable,  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

Note  2.  That  the  future  of  the  infinitive  passive  is  com- 
posed of  the  verb  of  motion  iri,  and  the  supine  in  um ;  and 
the  sentence  may  be  thus  supplied :  Postquam  audiaat  id 
non  iri,  ab  illis  datum  uxorem  suojilio^  ITiat  it  was  not  going 
by  them  (impersonally ;  that  is,  tliat  they  were  not  going) 
to  give  a  wiie  to  his  son« 

6.  In  many  instances  the  present,  vA  in  English,  may  be 
used  when  the  signification  is  fiiture ;  but  iii  some,  it  appears 
that  tlie  future  would  be  preferable'.  Omnia  ei  ncragere 
promiserunt — Cic  They  promised  to  perfbnn,  Uiat  tliey 
would  perform.  Nisi  dictis  stai-etur^  non  se  remittere  exer-' 
citum — Flor.  That  he  would  not  send  back,  remismrum  esse. 
Cras  mihi  argentum  dare  dixit — Ter.  Would  give,  daturum  \ 

*  The  infinitive  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  for  the  jM'esent  subjunctive :  as, 
Ncc  Sabifhnios  tenlttris  numcros^  nt  nu'fiusj  tpucquid  erit,  pati-— I  lor.  that,  or 
by  that,  by  wAicJiy  the  better  to  suffer,  i,  e.  ut,  ih'I  quo,  melius  putiiu-i.-,  wl  juiti 
possis  quicq^dd  erit.  This  is  a  Greek  Idiom.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  bouic  hnte 
said,  that,  hero,  iit  is  used  for  qtmwnn,  and  that  tJic  meaning  i)*,  us  it  is  better 
to  suffer,  birt  the  former  interpretation  I  deem  preferable. 

«  Tlie  use  and  signification  of  the  infinitive  prccedt-d  by  an  accusal ivo,  and 
depending  upon  another  verb,  may  be  i»een  in  the  follo^^-ing  examples : 
file  says  that  1  read,  ar  am  reading. 
He  was  sjiying  that  I  was  reading. 
He  said  that  I  was  reading. 
He  had  said  that  1  was  reading. 
He  will  say  that  I  am  reading. 

Vicit 


nini    "^ 

JMeebat 

Dixit 

JJixcrat 

Dicti 


me 

legere. 
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7.  TPore^  the  infinitive  of  sum^  is  joined  to  all  participles  in 
«s.  Conimissiim  cum  equitatu  pruelio  fore  videbat— Cass* 
Deinde  addis^  te  ad  me  fore  venturum — Cic  JEq  quoque 
mittendos  fore  legatos — Liv. 

In  seTeral  instances  it  seems  to  approach  to  the  significaF> 
tion  of  esse. 

Note.  That  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  a  noun  will  be  found 
in  Syntax:  and  its  use  after  tlie  word  that^  under  Conjunc- 
tions. 

Gerunds  and  supines  have  been  defined;  and  thdr  use 
and  signification  will  be  found  explained  in  Syntax. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present  Part  Act  Amansy  loving.  Perf.  Pass.  AmatuSf  loved. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  time  of  both  these  pardci 
pies  is  present;  some  have  supposed  that  they  I^ve  no  time, 
and  some  have  supposed  that  they  are  of  all  times. — ^Tbe 
first  denotes  an  action  incomplete,  and  prpgressive,  and  its 
time  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  present ;  the  second 
denotes  the  state  of  sufiering  finished,  and,  therefore,  the 
time  in  which  it  has  been  perfected  may  be  considered  as 
past  For  it  does  not  appear  that  doctus '  is,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  the  precise  counter-part  passive  of  docens  i  because, 
although  docens  signifies  a  person  at  tliis  moment  teaching 
another,  doctus^  it  is  known,  does  not  denote  the  person  who 

*.  tays  that  I  read,  or,  hare  or  had  read. 

\  was  saying  that  I  read,  or,  have  or  had  md. 

» said  that  I  have,  ar^  had  read. 

i  had  said  that  I  had  read. 

!  wiU  say  that  I  have,  or,  had  read. 

»  says  that  I  will  read. 

\  was  sayinsT  that  I  would  read. 

3  said  that  I  would  read. 

s  had  said  that  I  would  read. 

i  wiU  say  that  I  am  about  to  read. 

!  says  that  I  would  have  rend. 

i  was  iayinff  that  I  would  have  lead, 

\  said  that  I  would  have  read.  * 

had  said  that  I  would  have  read. 

will  say  that  I  would  have  read. 

*  Mr.  R.  Johnson  says  that  the  time  is  the  same  in  FicU  eum  nperantem 
as  in  vidi  eum  superatum.  iThe  time  of  aedng  the  two  men,  expressed  by  vidi, 
is  certainly  the  same ;  bat  their  situations,  in  regard  to  the  action  irtiich  the 
one  is  doing,  and  in  regard  to  the  action  which  the  other  has  completely  suifor- 
ed,  are  widdy  different.  And  I  cannot  conceive,  but  that  sudi  expressions 
as,  VuU  eum  supenintem,  supenu«,  and  superari,  denote  an  action  present 
and  progressive  at  the  time  expressed  by  vidi ;  and  that  VuU  eum  superatum 
denotes  an  action  past  and  completed  in  a  time  previous  to  that  whid)  is  ex- 
pressed by  vidi. 


Dtoif      1 

pHe 

JOicdHU 

He 

DixU 
Dixarat 

me 

He 
He 

Dieet 

He 

DicU      * 

'He 

JHeebat 

mtf 

He 

Dixit 

>  UetuTum  ' 

He 

JXterat 

este, 

He 

Dket     ^ 
DicU      " 

He 

'He 

Dtewot 

me 

He 

Disk 

lechmim* 

He 

Dixerat 

Jkim,     iHe 

Dicet     J 

IHe 

SB 

Is  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  being  taught  by  the  fonner; 
bat  a  man  on  whom,  in  a  time  previous  to  the  present,  the 
act  has  been  perfected,  and  whose  suffering  is  completed^ 
vir  doctusj  a  man  aheody  taught;  and,  ix>nsequentiy,  the 
passive  voice  has  no  pres^it  participle. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  in  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  verb,  whose  action  seems  susceptible  of  con- 
tinuation, it  appears  that  the  action  of  the  pemct  participle 
is  continued  into  present  time;  and  in  these  the  perfect  par« 
ticiple  has  the  force  of  a  present  participle  passive;  or,  in 
some  instances,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adjective,  denoting 
the  existence  of  some  quality,  the  result  of  past  action,  b^t 
divested  of  time.  Tims:  JNotus  evolal  Terribilem  pkeA  tec- 
tus  calcine  xmUumr-^Ov.  Not  merely  having  been  veiled^ 
(and  possibly  having  ceased  to  be  veiled,)  but  veiling  his 
countenance,  or  having  it,  at  that  moment,  veiled.  Ster^ 
trnntur  segetes^  et  deplorata  coioni  Vota  jacent — ^Ov,  Not 
merely  having  been  lamented,  or  de^>aired  o^  but  at  that 
moment  despaired  o^  desperate  or  nopeless.  Perfecti<m 
does  not  in  all  cases  necessarily  imply  cessation. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  explanation,  to 
say  that  these  participles  are  joined  to  verbs  in  all  timesf»  and 
this  too  without  losing  their  distinctive  time  and  significa- 
tion* For  amans  denotes  an  action  which  is  present  at  the 
time  represented  by  the  leading  verb  of  the  sentence^  whe- 
ther that  verb  be  past,  present,  or  future. 

In  the  same  manner,  amaius  represents  an  action  which 
is  past,  in  regard  to  the  time  expressed  in  the  context,  whe- 
ther past,  present,  or  future.  When  divested  of  time,  these 
participles  are  called  participials,  and  may  govern  a  geni- 
tive: as.  Pattens  Jrigusj  one  bearing  cold.  Pattens  JrtgoriSf 
one  patient  olQ  or  able  to  bear,  cold. 

In  the  latter^  pattern  is  a  participial,  and  denotes  a  quar 
lity  belon^ff  to  some  person,  and  not  a  transient  act  Doiy 
tus  LatinamliTtguamj  one  taught  the  Latin  language.  Doo 
tus  lingua  LaUna,  one  skilled  in  the  Latin  language.  As 
participials,  they  admit  comparison :  as,  Servanttssimus  tequi 
— Virg.  A  very  strict  observer  of  equity. 

Future  Participle  Active,  AmaturuSj  about  to  love. 

This  participle  not  only  implies  future  time,  but  also  some- 
times denotes  intention,  or  inclination :  as,  Lecturus  sum^  I 
am  about  to  read,  or  I  intend  to  read. 

Joined  to  ero,  it  is  translated  as  if  it  constituted  another 
form  of  the  future:  as,  Mergite  me  fucttis^  juum  reditunis 
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ero-^Mart  I  sball  be  retamii^.  Nihil  ego  ero  iUi  dntU" 
rufr— Plaut.  I  shdl  give*  Tli  procid  absenti  cura  futunis 
eris— Ov.     Quo  die  ad  Sicam  venturus  ero — Cic 

Joined  to  esse  or  Juissej  it  forms  the  future  of  the  infini- 
tive active,  agreeing,  like  an  adjective,  with  its  substantive ; 
dmaiurtmi  esse,  to  be  about  to  love;  amaturum  Jidsse,  to  have 
been  about  to  love. 

Future  Partidjde  Passive^  Amandus^  to  be  loved. 

This  participle,  coming  even  ifrom  verbs  in  or^  signifying 
actively,  has  always  a  passive  signification.  In  conjunction 
with  me  verb  sum,  it  denotes  that  a  thing  must  be  done,  or 
ought  to  be  done ;  and,  hence,  by  inference  it  likewise  im- 

{)Iies  futurity.  Dixi  literas  scriptum  iri  a6  ^,  I  said  that  a 
etter  would  be  written  by  him.  Dixi  literas  scribendas  esse^ 
I  said  that  a  letter  should,  or  ought  to,  be  written. 

The  former  b  the  future  of  the  infinitive,  and  implies  bare 
futurity;  in  the  latter  sentence,  duty  or  necessity  is  implied. 
Delenda  est  Carthago — Cato.  Must  be,  ought  to  be,  is  to 
be,  destroyed.  Legaios  mittendos  censuit  senatus — Liv. 
Should  be  sent. 

In  the  following  examples,  it  i^  said  to  denote  bare  futu- 
rity ;  Ut  terrain  invenias,  quis  earn  tibi  tradet  habendam — 
Ov.  Dido  ^n.  To  bepossessed.  Facta  Jiigis  ;  facienda 
petis — Ov.  Dido  JEiu  Things  that  will  hereafter  be  done. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  gerunoive  adjective :  as.  Cur  adeo  *- 
lectaris  criminibus  inferendis  ?  Why  are  you  so  pleased  with 
bringing  accusations?  Aliter — ^inferendo  crimno.  Hisenim 
legendis,  redeo  in  memoriam  mortuorum — Cic  By  reading 
these;  hac  legendo.  Ad  accusandos  homines  duci  pramio. 
To  accuse  men,  or,  to  the  accusing  of  men.  Qf^^  ante  con^ 
ditam,  condendamve  urbem  traduntur — Liv.  Before  the 
city  was  built  or  building : — In  this  example,  it  has  some- 
what of  the  force  of  a  present  participle  passive*,  in  regard 
to  the  pro^essive  action  of  its  building;  and  of  the  future 
participle,  in  reference  to  the  intention  of  that  action. 

All  participles  are  found  with  all  tenses  of  sum, 

'  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  participle  in  dus  seems  to  have  th« 
import  of  the  present :  thus,  qum  ubi  vktU  aw&vilque  tenets  vdut  sijam  agendis 
qua  audiebat  interesie^^lAY.  i,  e,  the  things  while  they  were  doing.  Thus  alsov 
▼olvcnda  dies  en  aUulU  uUr^-^Yirg,  Perixonius  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  on- 
ginaily  a  participle  of  the  present  tense  passive,  and  lays  some  stress  on  its  be- 
ing uniformly  derived  from  the  present  participle  active,  following  eren  ita 
irregularity  in  the  only  one  which  is  irregular:  tlius,  tens,  eurUis,  eunda*. 

Dr.  Crombie  (Gymnasium,  3nded.  vol*  ii.  p.  363)  likewise  contends,  and, 
it  Appears  to  me,  successfully,  that  this  word  is  a  present  participle  of  tlie  p«». 
sive  voice ;  and  iliat  it  doat  not,  by  its  own  power,  ever  express  futurity,  or 
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OFCONJUGA'nON  AND  FORMATION. 

Conjugation  is  the  regular  distribution  of  the  inflexions 
of  verbs,  according  to  dieir  different  voices^  moods,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  persons,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another. 

There  are  four  oonjugations  of  verbs,  distinguished  by  the 
vowel  preoedin^  re  ch  tHe  infinitive  mood. 

The  first  conjugation  makes  Sre  long :  as,  Amdre. 

The  second  conjugation  makes  ere  long:  as,  Monere. 

The  third  ocwjugatioa  makes  ere  short:  as,  RegSre. 

The  fimrth  conjugation  makes  Ire  long:  as,  At5tre. 

There  are  four  principal  parts  of  a  verb,  whence^  all  its 
other  parts  are  formed,  viz,  o  of  the  present,  i  of  the  pre* 
terite,  urn  of  the  supine,  and  re  of  the  infinitive :  as,  Jbno, 
amavi^  amatumy  amarei  and  thesa  are  sometimes  called  its 
conjugation. 

It  has  been  customary  to  fornix  firom  the  infinitive,  the 
present  participle,  the  fiiture  participle  in  dm^  and  the  ge» 
runds ;  a  formation  which  cannot  be  considered  as  correct, 
in  regard  to  verbs  in  io  of  the  third  conjugation,  since  those 
verbs  have  not  in  their  infinitive  die  i  which  belongs  to 
those  parts;  and  even  in  the  fourth  conjugatioi),  they  are 
formea  with  greater  propriety  firom  the  present.  For  simii* 
lar  reasons,  the  method  which  excludes  the  infinitive  is 
equally  oUectionable. 

The  following  formation  is  not  liable  to  such  objections, 
and  seems  preferable  to  the  other  two  methods,  for  reasoqc; 
which  will  oe  found  in  the  annexed  explanation. 

the  dbligBdon  either  of  Beeessity  or  duty.  In  such  phraaes  as  tempus  peiendtB 
pacts,  neither  futurity  nor  obligation  is  eipresaedy  the  ezprenion  being  eqni* 
Talent  to  tempus  petendi  pacemf  tenants  guo  pax  peUUur,  tempus  petere  jpaeem^ 
In  mlvendd  diet  en  alhtiU  uJrro*— Virg.,  vohin4<t  >*  clearly  a  partiei|ile  of  the 
present  tense  passive,  equivalent  to  sese  volverut  or  dum  voMtw,  and  expressing 
neither  futurity  nor  obligation.  In  such  expressions  as  permisU  urbem  diripi- 
emlam,  he  contends  that  it  is  tmrpotet  not  futuri^i  thiit  is  direc^  expressed. 
He  does  not,  however,  deny  that  the  participle  in  dus,  when  joined  to  the  verb 
sum,  uniformly  denotes  inofal  or  phj^cal  obligatiqi^ ;  but  he  contends,  thats 
in  such  phnaeologiea,  there  is  no  word  expresaiTe  of  futurity  or  obligation,  al- 
though the  combinatioa  of  the  two  words  has  by  usagtfactjuiied  this  significa- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  in  EngUsIi,  such  expressions  bb  "  It  a  man  to  be 
pwddntd  for  what  he  could  not  prevent?  "  in  which  there  is  no  word  expressive 
of  duty,  obligation,  or  futurity,  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  <*  Ougfd  a  man  ta 
be  punished  ?  "  He  agrees  with  Perisonios  in  considering^/bre  to  be  understood 
in  Movebatttr  igUur  ntuericordid  chiumj  guos  iiUerficiendos  wfcfto/— C«».  Be-r 
cause  he  saw  that  many  of  his  countrymen  must  fall,  or  would  necessarily  be 
slain,  if  be  encountered  the  enemy  in  another  battle. 
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The  Formation  of  the  Tenses  of  Verbsj  from  the  Present^ 
the  Perfect^  the  Supine^  and  the  Infinitive. 

I.  From  -o  are  foimed.  Names  of  the  Tenses. 

"iam^   Imper£  Indie 

{^  Fut  Indie  of  the  1st  and  2d 
^  Conjugation. 
Pres.  gubj.  of  the  2d ;  Fres. 
Subj.  aJid  Fut  Indie  of  Sd 
and  4th. 
-fiR,  Pres.  Subj.  of  the  1st. 
-iw,  The  Present  participle. 
'-dusy  The  Fut  Participle,  Passive. 

-dt,     V  The  Gerunds. 
-do,   j 

II.  From  *i  are  formed, 

-ranij  The  Plup.  Indie 
-rtVw,  The  Per£  Subj. 
-ro^  The  Fut  Subj. 
'Sseniy  The  Plup.  Subj. 
^sse^  The  Per£  Infinit 

III.  From  "tm  are  formed, 

-Uj  The  second  Supine 

-itf,  The  Perf.  Participle,  Passive. 

-fttf,  ITie  Future  Participle 

IV.  From  the  mfinitive,  whether  ending  in  -r^,  -/^,  or  <ej 

are  formed  the  imperative,  by  cutting  off  the  final 
syllable;  and  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive^  by 
adding  m  to  it 

Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Begtdat  and  Irregfdar 
Verbs. 

(1.)  The  first  formation  includes  aH  verbs  in  -o  and  those 
in  -io  of  the  third  conjugation.  These  last  have  the  i  also 
before  -fin/  of  the  present  indicative,  and  -vnto  of  the  imp- 
rative  The  principal  irregularity  of  the  irregular  verbs,  be- 
sides their  deficiency,  consists  in  tiieir  deviating  finom  the 
usual  mode  of  formation,  chiefly  in  those  parts  that  are 
fonned  firom  the  present    Tlius : 
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Imperf.  Indie.     Fut        Pres.  Sub). 

'Stffff,         has,        eram,  eroy  iinu 

^  Possum^  poteramy  potera^  possim. 

^Prosum^  praderamj  prodero^  prosim, 

'VolOy  '  ■      ■  velim. 

-  NolOj  '  —  nolim. 

[McUoy  '  "  malim. 

Eoj  tbaniy  tbo,  eanu 

Pres.  participle,  iens;  gerunds,  etmdum,  -t,  -a'  JEns  from 
sum  is  obsolete.  Its  compound,  potensj  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  an  adjective;  also,  absens  andprasens, 

(2,  3.)  The  second  and  third  formations  are  followed  by 
all  verbs  having  a  perfect,  or  supine.  JFVo,  though  active  in 
its  termination,  bemg  a  passive  verb,  has  all  the  compound 
tenses  of  the  passive  voice.  &m,  though  without  a  supine, 
has  the  future  participle,  Jutums^  as  if  m>m  Juitum  or  Jitium 
of  the  obsolete  Jiio^  whence  it  has  also  Jui  its  perfect,  Jbre 
of  the  infinitive,  Jbrem,  &c. 

(4*.)  The  fbmth  formation  includes  regular  and  irregular 
verbs :  thus,  infinit  imperat  and  imper£  subj.  Regereyvegey 
regerem ;  Caper Cj  cape^  caper  em;  Ferre,  fer^  f err  em  ;  Ire^  f, 
irem:  Posse-^  Velle^y  MaUe^y  NdUe-,  m,  tne  diree  first  having 
no  imperative;  Esse^  esy  essem ;  Prodesse^  prodesy  prodessem. 
Except  Dicy  ducy  facy  Jiy  and  noli.  Fieri  makes  ,/&r^m  /  it 
was  originally ^n,  and  Jlremy  regularly;  andhence^ofthe 
imperative* 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOUR  CONJUGATIONS- 

(1)  The  future  of  the  infinitive,  active,  is  composed  of 
the  accusative  of  the  future  participle  in  rus,  and  esse  vel 

Jiitsse:  the  former  of  which  has  been  termed  bj  some  the 
future  imperfect;  the  latter,  the  future  perfect 

(2)  In  lookini^  over  die  scheme  of  the  conjugations,  it 
may  be  observeo,  that  th,ere  is  very  little  difference  among 
them,  except  in  dieir  characteristics.  The  future  indicative 
of  the  two  first  ends,  in  the  active,  in  io;  in  the  passive,  m 
bor :  of  the  two  ladt,  in  the  active,  in  am;  and  in  the  passive 
in  ar.  The  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  ends,  in  the  ac>- 
tive,  in  em ;  in  the  passive,  in  er  .*  that  of  the  three  last,  in 
the  active,  in  am ,-  and  in  the  passive,  in  an 

The  following  are  the  general  terminations  of  ^e  Inifi- 
cative  and  the  Subjunctive,  in  the 

Active. 


Sing. 

Pbir. 

8                  S 

1                  2 

5 

5,                   t; 

rmis^         tiSi 

nf. 

The  2nd  person  singut&r  perfect  indicative  is  an  excep- 
tion, bdng  isti. 

Passive. 
Sing.  Plur^ 

SB  las 

"  *  >     iur;  muTj        mini,      niur. 

(3)  In  the  imperative  mood,  bothactivie  and  passive,  the 
second  form  of  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  first  person  plural,  are  evidently  the  same  persons  of  the 
present  subjunctive  of  their  respective  voices.  The  termi- 
nation '-minoTt  of  the  second  person  piural,  passive^  is  but 
little  used. 

(4)  In  the  first  conjugation  the  verb  do  alone  has  its  in- 
crease short. 

Verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  of  the  second  and  third, 
.haviiig  eoi  for  the  perfect;  and  of  the  ihird  and  fourA, 
haviii^  ivi,  suffer  a  contraction,  by  syncope^  of  z;^  or  of  t?  and 
the  following  vowel,  in  certain  persons  of  Ae  perfect  of  the 
indicative,  and  in  parts  formed  from  it :  'also  verbs  in  io  of 
the  third  conjugation,  and  verbs  of  the  fourth,  in  the  imper- 
fect of  the  inaicative.  The  quantities  of  which  contractions 
are  as  follows ; 


ion 


aBkU  Qofyugaiiqn* 

Ind.   Per£ 

dsti\  astUj  dfUnt. 

Plup. 

Oram^  8tc. 

Subj.  Per£ 

drim^  Ac 

Phip. 

dssem^  &c. 

Put 

Jm,  8cc, 

In£    Perf 

dsse. 

The  second  and  third  conjugations,  having  evt\  are  con- 
tracted and  marked  the  same  as  the  first,  the  e  being  long 
like  the  a. 

Tke  third  andjburtk  in  ixL 

lu^*     Jmperl.  ibam^  &c.     Passive,  i&^r,  &c. 

ferfi      ti,  usti  is^  Ui  ii ;  listis  Istts^  tirHnf  Mjr^ 

Plvyp.,     terarn^  &c.  . 

Subj.   Peril       terimj  &^. 

PJup,  .    iissem  issem^  8u:. 

Fv^t        ijmf^  &C. 
tn£      Perf       tisseisse. 

Observe,  that  in  those  v^hs  in  iQ,  which  fajave  vixt  i  before 
a^  e.  Of  Uj  the  i  is  short. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

{6)  The  simple  tenses  of  the  pas^ve  voice  are  formed 
from  the  corresponding  tenses  of  tne  active,  in  the  following 
manner.  Thajlrsi  perspns  singukir  cf  the  passive,  from  thb 
first  persons  singular  of  the  active,  by  adding  r ,-  or,  if  the 
active  end  in  m,  by  changing  m  into  r ;  the  Jlrst  persons  plu- 
ralj  bv  changing  s  into  r.  The  second  persons  singidar^  by 
insertmg  ri  between  iJbie  two  concluding  letters  of  the  same 
persons  in  the  active;  but  in  the  present  of  the  indicative  qf 
the  third  conjugation,  by  inserting  fr  before  the  final  is; 
and  the  second  persons  plural  are  formed  by  changing  •/« 
into  '^mini.  The  third  persons  singular  and  plural^  passive, 
are  always  the  same  as  those  of  me  active  voice,  but  with 
the  addition  of  t^. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  first  form  of  the  second  person  singular  is  formed  bj 

>  According  to  Priscian,  it  should  be  added,  that  Bvit  it  con- 
tracted into  at.  In  omnibusy  he  says,  quce  penuitimam  habent  cir- 
cumfiexanti  si  paiiantur  s^icopam,  eimdcni  scrvamiis  accentum  in 
uhtma  ;  tUJiimaxit :  fxmdt.;  cupivity  cupit.     Page  629. 
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the  addition  oire  to  the  sam^  person  active  (and  is  the  same 
as  the  present  of  the  infinitive  active,  and  as  the  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  second  form  of  the  present  of  the  indi- 
cative passive):  die  second  persons  plw-al  are  formed  by 
changing  -ie  and  'tote  into  -mtm  (which  is  the  same  as  the 
second  person  plural  of  the  present  of  die  indicative  passive) 
and  -minor :  and  the  other  parts  are  formed  by  adding  r  to 
o  of  the  active, 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

The  present  of  the  infinitive  passive  is  formed,  in  the  firsts 
second  and  fourth  conjugation,  by  changing  the  final  e  of  the 
infinitive  active  into  t ;  and,  in  the  third,  by  changing  ere 
into  X,  or  by  taking  away  5  from  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  of  the  indicative  active.  Deponent  verbs  form 
their  infinitive  in  the  same  manner,  an  infinitive  active  bein^ 
supposed^  which  is  the  same  as  the  first  form  of  the  second 
person  singular  of  their  own  imperative ;  or,  by  chanmn^ 
for  the  third  conjugation,  or  or  ior  into  f,  and,  tor  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth,  re  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  of  their  indicative  into  n. 

The  Compound  Tenses  are  thus  composed. 
Indicative  mood. 

Per£    The  perfect  participle  prefixed  to  sum  vel  yia. 
Plup.         '  to  eram  vel  Juercmu 

Subjunctive  mood. 

Perf.    The  perfect  particijlie  prefixed  to  sim  vel  Juerim, 
Plup.                  '  to  essem  vd  Juissem. 

Fut.     ^ to  ero  vel  Jiiero, 

Infinitive  mooA 

The  accusative  of  the  perfect  participle  with  esse  or  Jiiisse, 
constitutes  the  perfect  and  pluperfect;  tiie  first  supme  and 
m,  die  fiiture  of  the  infinitive.  This  last,  some  have  termed 
the  future  imperfect;  and  die  accusative  of  the  participle  in 
dus  with  fuissey  the  fiiture  perfect 
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CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

Iw  If  the  verb  has  the  letter  a  in  the  present,  it  has  a  like- 
wise in  the  supine  and  infinitive,  although  it  may  change  it 
in  the  preterite :  as,  fado^  feciy  factum^  facere. 

II.  Whatever  verbs  are  deficient  in  perfects,  are  without 
supines  also,  CHeo^  (civi  being  borrowed  frorat  cio^)  cHium ; 
and  tundo,  (ttdudi  being  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the  obso- 
lete tudoj  and  to  be  but  litde  used,  unless  in  composition,) 
are  perhaps  the  only  exceptions. ' 

III.  The  present  of  the  In^nitive  is  formed  from  the  pre- 
sent indicative,  by  chan^g,  in  the 

First  donjusafioi^  o  into  dre. 
Second  Coi^ugation,  io  into  ere. 
Third  Conjugation,  o,  and  to  into  he. 
Fourth  Conjugation,  fo  .into  ire: 

[Special  rules  fpr  the  formation  of  the  perfects  and  supines 
will  be  found  under  the  different  conju^tions;  and  the  rules 
for  the  formation  of  compounded  verbs  will  be  hereafier 
mentioned.] 

THE  FIRST  CONJUGATION.  . 

The  first  conjugation  makes  dvi  in  the  perfect,  and  dhim 
in  the  supine:  as,  amo^  amai%  amatum,  to  love'. 

EXCEPTIOKS. 

The  following  six  having  w/,  tfumj 

Crepo*,  /  make  a  noise;  sono,  /  stmnd  (sonaturus,  in 
Horace);  cub6*.  Hie  down;  tono,  J  thunder  (intonatus,  in 
Horace);  domo,  I  tame;  veto,  I  forbid. 

^  The  present  of  the  indicative  oi  this  conjugation  generally 
ends  in  o  impure »  but  the  following  verbs  in  eo  and  io  belong  to 
it :  heo^  screo,  creOf  meo,  calceo,  iliaqueo,  nauseOf  enucleo,  delineo  / 
amplio,  basioy  brevio,  concilia,  crucios  Jtirio,  glacio,  hjot  lanio,  lux- 
urwy  nundoy  pio,  propitioy  radio,  repudio,  satiOf  saucio,  socio,  som^ 
nio,  spolio,  suavio  or  suavior,  vario,  vitio. 

*  Discrepo  has  rather  discrepavi. 

*  Thus,  aC'  r«-  <?x-  cubo,  &c.  For  those  that  assume  the  letter 
m,  see  Cumbo,  in  the  third  conjugation.  Cubdtse  and  incubavere 
are  found. 
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^  Do*,  d€di,  idStiim,  to  give. 
Juvo,  juvi,  jutum*,  to  kdp*, 
Frico,  fricui,  fiictum,  to  rvb.    (In-  per-  le-  con-  fricatii% 

are, found.) 
Lavo»  lavi,  laVatum,  to  wash.  (Lavavit;  Plata.) 
lautum, 
lotum, 

Mico',  micui,  ■ ,  to  shine. 

Plico*,  ••plicui,  •plicitum,  tofoUL 

,    *plica^a,  •plicatmn, 
Poto,  potavi,  potum,  to  drink. 

potatum, 
Seco,  seoui,  sectum,  to  cut. 
Sto^  stSti,  stl(tum,  to  stand. 
Labo,  I  totter ;  nexo,  I  bind;  plico,  IJbld,  have  neither 
perfect,  nor  supine. 

THE  SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

The  second  conjiigaHon  makes  At%  Hum'':  as,  Mabeoy 
habui^  habitum^  to  have. 

>  Thus,  venundOf  drcumdo,  pessundo^  satisdo.  See  Do,  tbM 
conjugation. 

*  Hence  Jutus^  waA  adjutus;  the  huter  being  more  common. 

'  Emeo  has  tfimcvt,  and  emo&lmu  Dimiooi  dimicmm  (addom 
dimicui)^  dimicatum.  The  simple  verb  neco  is  regular,  having 
necavi  (sometimes  necui)^  necatum.  Its  compounds  eneco  ana 
intemeco  have  enecavi  and  enecuif  enecatum  and  enectum  ;  interne* 
caviy  -atum  and  tectum, 

*  Du'  muki"  re-  sup-pHco,  -aw,  -atum, 

Ap»  im'  COM'  «t-  plicOf  -«w,  -atom.  CoifM/iioatn,  >  ^^j, 

ExplicOf  I  explain,  has  •ovi,  wz^unt  /  I  uafold,  -ui,  -iCufn. 

*  The  Arords  thus  marked  (*)  are  obsolete,  and  are  introduced 
obly  for  the  sake  of  their  compounds. 

*  Its  compounds  have  "StUi^  -stUumi  and  more  heqatntfy  •tta- 
turn.    The  participle  in  rus  is  commonly  formed  from  the  latter. 

Circum*  inter^  super^  steti^  are  found. 

®  These  have  no  perfect,  and,  therefbre,  no  supine :  attfo,  eeoeo^ 
denseoyJlaveOi  glabreo,  tacieo,  liveo,  mcereo,  tnuceo,  rentdeo^poUeOy 
scatcQ^ 

'  These  have  no  supine ;— neuter  verbs  having  ui;  tkneo  and  «'- 
feo  (which  arc  neuter  and  active,  and  have  a  passive  voice)  ;  neu- 
ters in  veo.     Except  calcpy  careo,  coaicOf  dolco,  jaceo,  iateo,  liceOi 
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xxcSFnaiis. 


AlgeO^  alsi*,  >  to  he  cold. 

Ardeoy  ai*si»  arsuni)  to  hum, 
AngeOy  811^1,  auctuiDi  to  increase. 

Calvecs  calvi,  — ^  to  gram  hold. 

CaveOy  cavi,  cautum,  to  beware  of. 
Censeoy  censui,  oensum,  7(7  jieu^^. 
Cieo^  mi%  cltum,  to  stir  up. 

CoimiveOy  coimivi,  •: ^  to  wink.  ' 

connixi, 
Doceo,  docuji^  doctum,  to  teach. 
Deleo,  deleviy  deletiun^  to  blot  out. 
Faveo,  &vi,  &utiim,  tojbvour. 
Fervfeo,  ferbai>  »  to  boil. 

Fleo,  flevi,  fletum,  to  weep. 
Foveo,  fovi,  fotuin^  to  cherish. 

Frigeo,  frixi,  — '• »  to  be  cold* 

Fulgeo,  iulsi,  ^  to  shine. 

HsereOy  haesi,  h8esiun»  to  sticf:. 
InduIgeOy  indulsi^  indultiun^  to  indulge. 

raro  indulsuniy 
Jubeo^  jussi)  juasuin,  to  order. 

Luceo,  luxi,  ^  to  shine. 

Lugeo,  luxi",  ^  to  mourn. 

Maneo,  mansi,  mansum,  to  remain. 
Misceo,  miscui,  mistuxn,  to  mix. 

mixtiun, 
Mordeo,  momordi,  morsum,  to  bite. 
Moveo,  movi,  motum,  to  move. 
Mulceo,  mulsi,  mulsrnn,  to  stroke. 

mereo^  noceo^  oleo,  pareOfplaceo,  taceo^  valeo,  and  their  con  ^ 
which  are  ofteoer  ibund  in  the  participle  in  rus,  than  in  the  rapine. 
Arceo  has  no  supine  in  use,  but,  co*  ex"  erceof  -itum.  ^  Taceo  and 
lateo  have  a  supine;  but  their  compounds  have  none.  Taceo,  some- 
umes  active,  and  somedmes  neuter ;  it  has  a  passive  voice. 

*  Prceheo  is  put  for  prcehaheo  or  prohibeo,  Prabit  'Uoi,  -fM» 
'urus,  ^dpraoeor  are  found,  but  are  seldom  used. 

'  AlsuSf  as  if  from  dliton,  is  found  in  Cicero. 

1*  Cm  belongs  to  CM  of  the  fourth  oon|iigatiao,w)H^ 
pounds  generally  follow :  as,  acciof  emo,  &c. 

>*  Ludum  I  can  find  in  dictionaries  only ;  wbenoe  omnes  tlie 
substantive  luetus.  Neither  luctum  nor  the  participles  kctm  and 
lucturns  SLve  in  use. 


Mulgeo,  mulsiy  muisiun,  to  mitk. 

mulctum, 
Neoy  nevi,  netum,  to  spin. 
OleoS  olui,  ♦olitiim,  to  smelly  or  grcno. 

♦olevij^oletum, 
Paveoj  pavi,  ^  to  be  afraid. 

Pendeo,  pependi,  pensiim,  to  hang.  • 
*Pleo,  *plevi,  •pletum,  to  Jill. 
Prandeo,  prandi,  pransum,  to  dine. 
Rideo,  risi,  risum,  to  latigh. 
Sedeo^  sedi,  sessum,  to  sit. 
Sorbeo',  sorbui,  sorptum,  to  sup  up. 
Spondeo,  spospondi,  sponsum,  to  promise. 

spopondi, 
Strideo,  stridi,  ^  to  make  a  noise. 

Suadeoy  suasi,  suasum,  to  advise. 
Teneo*,  tenui,  tentum,  to  hold. 
Tergeo^  tersi,  tersum,  to  wipe. 
Tondeo,  totondi,  tonsum,  to  clip. 
Torqueo,  torsi,  tortum,  to  twist. 
torsum  (seldom)^ 
Torreo,  tomii,  tostum,  to  toast. 

Turgeo,*  tursi*,  ,  to  swell. 

Urgeo',  ursi,  -^ — ^  to  urge. 
Video,  vidi,  visum,  to  see. 
Voveo,  vovi,'  votum,  to  vow. 
Vieo,  vievi,  vieCum,  to  bind. 

'  The  compounds  of  oleOf  that  signify  to  smelly  have  -uf,  -titefii: 
as,  ob"  per- red'  oleo^  -id,  -ilum.  Those  that  deviate  from  the  ori- 
ginal signification  of  the  simple  verb  have  -evi,  -eium:  as,  ez-»- 
obs'  oUo,  -evi,  'ttum.  But  aooleoy  '^devit  'oUtum,  Adoleo,  "devif 
tuUdtum. 

•    •  De-  dis^  per- pra-  re*  sub*  sideo,  seldom  have  a  supine.     Df- 
'dis'  sideo,  seldom  the  perfect. 

'  Absorbeo  is  rarely  found  to  have  'Sorpsi;  ex.' re-  sorptum  are 
not  found. 

*  Auineo  and  perttneo  have  no  supine ; — abstineo,  seldom ;  al- 
though abstenius  is  found.  Teneo  and  tendo  seem  to  have  the  same 
origin;  and  they  and  their  compounds  are  not  easily  distinguished 
in  Uieir  supines,  and  the  formation  therefrom,  unless  when  the  su- 
pine tensum  from  iendo  is  used. 

^  Tursi  is  uncommoh.    Priscian  attributes  obttarsi  to  Luciiius. 

'  Urgeo  has  ursum  in  the  dictionaries ;  but  neither  that,  nor  s 
perfect  nor  future  participle^  is  found. 

f 
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THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

The  third  conjugation '  forms  its  perfects  and  supines  ▼»- 
riously,  according  to  the  termination  of  the  present. 

Bo*  makes  bi^  bttum :  as,  bibo,  bibt\  bibUum^  to  drink. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

*  Gumbo  •,  cubui,  cubitum,  toliedawru 
Nubo,  nupsi,  nuptiun,  to  marry. 
Scribo,  scripsi,  scriptum,  to  write, 

Co  makes  xi^  chm :  as,  dicoj  dixiy  dictum^  to  say. 

•  EXCEPTIONS. 

Ico,  ici,  ictum,  to  strike. 
Vinco,  vici,  victum,  to  conquer. 
Parco,  peperci,  parsum,  to  spare, 
{rarefy,  parsi,)  •  parcitum% 

Sco^  makes  vif  item :  as,  nosco,  noviy  ndtum\  to  know. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Disco  ^,  didTci,  ,  to  learn. 

^  The  third  conjugation  ends  in  o  impure;  but  the  following 
verbs  in  io  and  tor  belong  to  \X.\  fadoy  jacio,  capio,  rapio^  ^tado^ 
^specio,  JbdiOf  Jugio,  cupio,  sapio,  pAno^  quatio  /  graaior,  potior^ 
onor^  ntoriort  and  compounds,  those  of  pario  excepted,  which  be* 
long  to  the  fourth. 

*  Lambo  and  scabo  have  no  supines.  Qfieiot  likewise.  Gluhi 
mdgktbitumyfriim  gluboyWreunciominon.  Degkiptus  may  be  found. 

*  Cumbo  IS  the  same  as  cubo  of  the  first.  The  following  admit 
the  m  .*  or-  coH'  de^  dis^  in-  oc-  pro-  re-  sue*  supertn-  cumbo. 

^  If  there  be  anj  perfect  participle,  it  is  parcitus,  Parsunis  is 
found  in  8aetonius,  and  Livy.  Parcitum  is  uncommon.  Com' 
parnt  OTCompersity  from  comparco,  or  comperco,  is  used  by  Terence. 

•  Inceptive  verbs  in  sco,  want  both  perfects  and  supines,  un- 
less they  borrow  them  from  the  verbs  whence  they  are  formed :  as, 
erdesco  borrows  arsi,  arsuni^  from  araeo.  Ac-  w-  per^  pro-  suC' 
su'per-  cresco  have  no  supine ;  the  other  compoundsliave.  GliscOf 
neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

•  But  flof-  co^'  noscOf  -worz,  -nltum  ;  also  recognosco.  The  other 
compounds,  like  nosco.  The  participle  noscUuruSj  as  if  from  nos^ 
cUum,  is  found  in  Livy.  Priscian  makes  mentioD  of  ignoscituruSj 
but  it  is  without  sufficient  authority. 

'  Didco  had  formerly  discitum  $  and  discilurimt  found  in  Apuieius. 


Pa8Co^  pavi,  pa&tum,  <o/e«i 

Posco*,  poposci,  poscitum  {rarely),  to  demand. 

♦  Qui»i«co*,  *quexj,  -' — —^  to  nod. 

ZX>*  makes  diy  sum :  as,  scando,  scandi,  scansum,  to  dinib. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

The  fcdiowing  nine,  having  5i,  sum,  viz. 

Claudo,  Iskut.      Ludo,  /jo^.        Rodo,  I  gnaw. 
Divide,  /  itwVfe.    Pleudo>  I  applaud.  Trudo*,  /  rtrw/. 
Lcedo,  I  hurt.        Rado*,  /sAaw.     VadoS  Igo^ 

The  ownpounds  of  dt>%  having  Sidi,  dBUum,  via, 

Abdo,  I  hide.  .Dido,  I  give  out.  Prodo,  I  betray. 

Addo,  /flrfi.  Edo,  IptMish.     Reddo,  I  restore. 

Condo,  /toVfe,  ftttiW.  Ipido,  /jw^  m,      Subdo,  i  p«/  uaAr. 
Credo*  Ibelieoe.        Obdo,  I  cppose.    Trado,  I  d^Uver. 
Dedo,  /yiVW.  Perdq,  1  destroy.  Vendq,  /^tf. 

CSdo',  cecldif  casum,  to /iff. 
Caedo*,  cecTdi,  caesiun,  to  M^. 
Cedo,  cessi,  cessum,  to  yield. 

*  Thus  alfto  c<7m-  de-  paseo.  Epastus  alio  is  found.  But  com- 
dis-  pesc0f  -pescuif  no  supine. 

*  EaposcUum  is  found  in  Seneoa,  according  to  Vossius. 

*  Quinisco  has  but  one  compound,  confuinisco.  Both  are  un- 
oomakoo  words,  aod  seldom  found  in  their  perfects. 

*  ^rufo  and  ru^  have  no  supine.  Nor  «£&;  but  its  compounds 
borrow  from  tedeo:  as,  as-  ckcufn-  con-  de-  in-  ob^  per-  re^  sub-  tido, 
'Sedif  'SMsmn.  Some  give  cm  to  cudof  but  cudi  rests  on  much  beW 
ter  authority. 

*  The  perfects  of  rado  «qd  trwio,  and  the  perfect  and  supine  of 
vadol  are  seldom  used,  uncompounded, 

*  Thus  also  the  double  compounds  decondo,  reotmdo,  coaddot 
stqieraddOf  dqperdoy  di^perdo.  Abscondo  has  abscondi  (seldom  abt- 
condidi)t  absconditum  (seldom  absconsum).  The  compounds  of  </o 
with  prepositions  are  generally  of  this  conjugation.  But  circundo 
IS  of  the  first*  Interdare,  superdare,  superdandus,  introddbaif  maj 
be  found,  but  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

'  The  compounds  of  coda  ;  as,  ac^  eon-  de-  ex-  inter-  pro^  suc^cidot 
have  no  supine.  But,  in- oc- re- diifo, -co^um*  These  are  all  neuter. 

*  The  compounds  change  a  into  i ;  as,  abs'  con*  drcum'  de-  ex* 
in  •  inter*  oc^per-  pfree^  re-  wC'  ado.    These  are  all  active. 

Distinguish  abscido,  abscidi  from  casdo,  and  abscindoy  absddi 
from  scindon   Observe  also  tluit  the  compounds  o£ca:do  have  but 


£do^  edi,  esum,  edere,  to  eaL- 
{uncommon^  estum,  esse,) 
Findo^  fidi,  fisfium,  toekwoe. 
Fiindo,  fiidi,  fusam,  topourtmL 
Pando^  pandi,^  passum,  to  &pen. 
Pedo%  pepedi,  ^peditum,  to  break  voiwL 
Pendo,  pependi,  pensmn,  iowe^k, 

.(pendi,  perhaps  once  in  Liv^) 
Sdhdo^  scidi,  sdMsimi,  toettL 
Tendo%  tStendi,  teiunun^  to  stretch. 

Tundo^  tiitfidi,  tunsum,  to  beat • 
Go  and  guo  make  -jr>»  -ctum ;  as,  rego^j  rexi^  rectum^  to  rule. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

^90  ^  ^9  actum,  to  act. 

one  s  iQ  their  supine ;  those  oiscindo  hare  a  doubly  s,  Neith^ 
the  compeunds  ofcadOf  nor  of  cado,  retain  the  reduplication  of 
the  perfect. 

'  Camestus  is  found,  but  it  is  better  to  say  eatnesuSf  as  we  say 
ambesusy  peremSf  Ac  Edo  and  its  compounds  are  generally  regular. 

*  The  participle  fissus  ta  to  be  distiaguished  from  JUus  ofjido* 
Another  verb  in  ndo  retains  the  n  in  i)M  perfect,  viz^Jrendoy  but 
its  participle  is  yi-eMtM,  or  JrestiSf  as  if  from  Jressum  or /resum. 

^  Some  give  panmm  to  pando,  Expansus  is  found ;  also  i&« 
pansus. 

*  Some  deny  pedUum ;  but  the  verbal  peditum  is  found  in  Ca* 
tuUus. 

^  Distinguish  comdssum  of  consdndo  from  concUum  of  concida. 

^  Tentum  is  most  common  in  the  compounds.  Extetimm  and 
extentum^are  used  promiscuously.  Ostendo  has  oftener  ostemum 
than  oOentum,  The  compounds  having  tentus  are  not  easily  di- 
stinguished from  those  otieneo. 

'  The  compounds  have  commonly -temeai. 

'  Pergo  and  surge  'rexif  'rectum.  Thus  also  tfr-  cot"  di"  e-por- 
sur»  rigo.  Some  consider  pergo  as  a  eompound  ofrego,  tad  some» 
of  ago, 

Deago  and  conago  become  dego  and  cogo*  DegOf  degi,  no  su- 
pine.    CogOy  coegiy  coactum. 

Amhigo  and  vergo  want  perfect  and  supine.  Ctango,  nhgOt  an'- 
gOy  satagOi  prodigoy  have  no  supine.  Sugo  and  Ungo,  rArelv.  SuC' 
tus  is  in  Pliny.  The  supine  ot  lin&o  is  linctum^  whence  the  ver- 
bal linctus  in  Pliny,  who  uses  riso  AfncMAK  sulphmt. 
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Figo,  fixi,  fixum,  tojix^  (fictu^  tqto.) 
Fiiigo,  finxi,  fictum,  to  feign. 
Frango,  fregi,  firactum,  tobrede. 
Frigo,  frixi,  frixum,  to  fry. 

frictum. 
Lego*,  legi,  lectum,  to  read. 
Mergo^  mersi,  mersum,  to  sink. 
Mingo,  miiixi,  mictum,  to  make  miter. 
•  Pago*,  pepTffi,  pactum,  tojix  in^  or  bargain. 
Pango*,  panxi,  pactum,  to  strike. 
Pingo,  pinxi,  pictum,  to  paint. 
Pungo^  pupiifji,  pimctum,  to  prick. 
Spargo*,  sparsi,  sparsum,  to  spread. 
Stringo,  strinxi,  strictum,  to  binfL 
Tango*,  tetTgi,  tactum,  to  touch. 

Ho  makes  -xi^  -ctum :  as,  trahoj  traxi^  tractum^  to  draw, 

/o,  forms  Variously :  as, 

Capio*,  cepi,  captum,  to  take. 
Cupio,  cupivi,  cupitum,  to  wish. 
Facio*,  feci,  fiictum,  to  make. 
Fodio,  fodi,  fossum,  to  dig. 
Fugio,  fii^  fiigitum,  to  Hee. 
Jaao*,  jeci,  jactum,  to  throw. 
♦Lacio*,  *lexi,  *lectum,  to  allure. 
Pario*,  pepgri,  partum,  to  bring  Jbrtk. 
paritum, 

>  Di-  intel-  neg-  ligOy  -lexi,  -tectum.  The  rest  at  lego.  Some 
retain  the  e  of  lego :  as,  al-  per-prce-  re-  sub"  lego.  Others  diange 
it  into  t ;  as,  Col-  de»  e-  reed-  se-  ligo, 

*  P(^o  is  obsolete,  instead  of  which  padscor  h  used.  The  com* 
pounds  ofpango,  especidly  those  whidi  change  a  of  the  present 
into  t,  have  the  perfect  of  the  obsolete  pago :  as,  im*  com-  sup- 
pingo t  'pegif  •pactum.  Oppango  also  has  ^egiy  .actum*  Circum. 
de*  re'  pango  are  said  to  be  formed  both  ways ;  but  for  -panxi^ 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  authority. 

'  The  compounds  have  -punxi.  Eepungo  has  rqwpugi  or  re* 
punxif  but  neither  is  common, 

*  The  changes  that  take  place  in  spargo^  tangOf  capioy  Jadot 
jacio,  and  in  many  others,  when  compounded,  will  be  hereafter 
explained  in  a  connected  summary;  as  these,  and  the  others, 
undergo  simQar  changes,  in  a  state  of  composition. 

*  Thus  the  compounds,  except  elicio  which  has  dicui,  elidium, 
'  Its  compounds  belong  to  the  fourth  conjugation.    Partum 

contracted  for  paritum  is  the  more  usual.    The  participle  pan- 
turus  is  found  in  Cicero,  0?id|  &G. 


Ill 

Quatio^  *quas«i,  quassum,  to  shake. 
Rapioy  rapui,  raptum^  to  snatch. 

Sapfo*,  sapui,  ^  to  be  wise. 

♦Specie*,  *spexi,  •spectum,  to  see. 

Jo. — Mejo,  minxi,  mictum,  to  make  water. 

Lo^  makes  -«/,  -ztum :  as,  molo^  molui,  molitutn,  to  grind. 

EXCEFflONS. 

Alo^  alui,  aKtum,  reg.  to  nourish. 

(altum,  ^  syncope) 
♦Cello*,  ♦cellui,  ♦cebum,  to  beat^  excel. 
Colo*,  colui,  cultum,  to  till. 
Consulo,  consiilui,  consiiltum,  to  advise^  or  consult. 
Fallo,  fefelli,  falsum,  to  deceite. 
Pello^  pepuli,  puLsum,  to  beat.    . 

PsaUo,  psalli,  r-^  to  play  on  an  instrument. 

Sallo,  salli,  saisiim,  to  salt. 
ToUo^,  sttstuU,  sublatum,  to  lift  t^. 
Velio  ^  velli,  vulsum,  to  pull.       • 
vulsi, 

'  The  usual  perfect  is  sapui;  but  it  had  sapivi  and  sapH;  whence 
its  compounds  resipio  and  desipio  had  also  -m  or  -ks,  but  the  lat- 
ter IS  preferable.  Resipisse  and  sapisbiy  formed  bjr  syncope^  are 
found,  the  one  in  Terence,  and  the  other  in  Martial. 

*  This  verb  is  obsolete ;  but  its  compounds  are  thus  formed, 
Conspicor  and  suspicor^  formed  from  it,  are  deponents  of  the  first 
conjugation. 

'  Ndof  volo,  maloy  refisllo,  have  no  supine.  Attoilo  Bnirecelbr 
no  perfect  or  supine.    Ante*  ex-prce-  calo,  no  supine. 

*  Ce/!m«  the  adjective  is  used.  Ante  ex-pr€B^ceUoy -cellui.  Ex- 
cdsus  andpracelsus  seem  to  be  adjectives.  The  dictionaries  give 
recdlo  a  perfect,  without  sufficient  authority*  Percdlo  has.  per^ 
cidi,  perculsum.    Perculsi  seems  unwarranted. 

*  Thus  its  compounds,  and  occulo,  which  changes  o  into  «• 
Accolo  and  circumcolo  have  no  supines.  Incukus  does  not  come 
from  tncoh,  but  is  a  compound  or  the  participle  cuUus. 

^  The  perfect  and  supine  of  toUo  come  from  sustcUo.  They  are 
likewise  borrowed  by  suffero.  In  the  same  way  exhdi  and  datum^ 
from  extoUoy  are  lent  to  effbro^  when  it  is  used  in  a  similar  signifi- 
cation. 

*  Thus,  a-  con-  e*  tnter-prtB-  re^  veUo;  but  generally  «fe-  di'per^ 
vdlof.'ivdlif  -vukum.    This  distinction  is  not  rigidly  observed. 


lit 

Mo^  niakes  w,  itum :  as,  Jremo,  fremui^  fremiHtmy  to  roar. 

EXCEP110N& 

Como*,  comsi,  comtum,  to  deck. 
Demo',  demsi,  demtum,  to  take  away. 
Emo,  emi,  emtum,  to  buy. 
Premo,  pressi,  pressum,  to  press. 
VixmiOj  promsi,  promtinn,  to  bring  out. 

SumOy  sumsi,  somtum,  to  take. 

I 

No  forms  variously:  as, 

Cano,  cecini,  cantimi,  to  sing^  coBip.  -crnM  and  "centum. 
Cemo*,  crevi,  cretum,  to  see. 
Gigno%  genui,  genituin,  to  beget. 
Lino^  levi,  IKtum,  to  daub. 

Ihd, 

lini, 
Pono,  posui,  positum%  to  place. 
Sino%  sivi,  sftmn,  to  permit. 
Spemo,  sprevi,  spretiun,  to  despise. 
Stemo^  stravi,  stratmn,  to  lay  fat. 
Temno*,  •temsi,  *temtimi,  to  despise. 

*  Tremo  and  its  compounds  have  no  supine. 

*  The  perfects  and  supinea  oicamo^  demo^  promOf  sumOf  iemno, 
tmA  the  supine  ef  emo^  are  commonly  written  wkh  a  jd/  thus, 
^ompsif  emptuSf  &c.  It  has  been  wished  to  appropriate  -  -jms  and 
-ptum  to  verbs  in  •pa.  The  latter  mode  i^.spelhng  is  certainly  the 
more  common,  buttheformer  may  be  more  consonant  with  analogy. 

*  ThoMj  de-dis^eX'tn'se^cemo.  CVvifiMft  is  but  little  used,  nor 
erexd^  denoting  seeing;  but  it  is  used  when  it  means,  to  dixlare 
4me*s  self  heir  ^  to  decree^  or  to  enter  upon  an  estate, 

^  Gigno  borrows  its  perfect  and  supine  from  the  obsolete  geno. 

*  The  usual  perfect  is  Imn.  Lini  is  said  to  be  in  QuintOian. 
jLeoi  may  come  from  *l€0.    Xtvs  is  in  Columella. 

*  JRepSstus  for  repositus  is  a  frequent  poetical  contraction ;  also 
compSOus,  for  composihu. 

'  Sim  is  sometimes  contracted  into  stit,  especially  in  the  com- 
pound :  as,  desinOf  desivi,  but  oftener  desii.  Sini  is  found  in  an- 
tient  authors.  Some  diotionaries  give  stnitum,  but  I  find  no  autho- 
rity for  it. 

*  Constemo  is  of  the  first  conjugadon,  when  It  denotes  mental 
agitation;  when  it  is  applied  to  bodvf  it  is  of  the  third  ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  rigidly  ob^rved.  The  same  remark  is  applicaUe 

^  to  exstemo. 

^  *  The  perfect  and  supine  of  this  verb  are  not  used  out  of  compov- 
tion;  but  contemnof  coniemsij  contemtum.   See  note  2. 
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/\>  makes  psi^  pitm :  as,  carpo^  carpsi^  carptum^  to  pluck 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Rumpo,  nipi,  ruptum,  to  break. 

Strepo,  strepui,  strepTtum,  to  make  a  noise. 

Quo. — ^There  are  only  two  in  quo ; 
Coquo,  coxi,  coctum,  to  boil. 
LinquoS  liqui,  ^lictum,  to  leave. 

Bo*  makes  ssij  stum :  as,  gero,  gessi,  gestum,  to  carry. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Curro,  cucurri,  cursum,  to  run. 
Fero^  tuli,  latum,  to  bear. 
Qusero,  qusesivi,  qusesitum,  to  seek. 
*Sero',  *serui,  *sertum,  to  k^  in  order. 
Sero^  sevi,  satum,  to  saw. 
Tero,  trivi,  tritum,  to  xoear. 
Verro*,  verri,  yersum,  to  sweep. 

^  De»  re"  derc"  linquoy  4iqui,  "lictum. 

*  Furo  and  si0ero  have  no  perfect  or  supines.  This  is  said 
oTsuffero,  si^ifying  bearing  or  steering;  but  when  it  signifies  to 
carry  axoay^  it  borrows  sustuli  and  stMatum  from  toUo  or  sustoUo ; 
yet,  some  grammarians  deny  a  preterite  and  supine  to  sufferOf  in 
any  sense,  and  always  refer  suttuli  and  stMdtum  to  tMo,  indeed, 

.  there  seems  some  disagreement  among  grammarians,  in  reeard  to 
these  verbs ;  many,  guided  by  a  certain  analoey,  asserting  that  the 

fireterite  and  supine  commonly  assigned  to  ioSoy  come  from  n^ffero. 
n  the  same  wbj,  they  refer  exttdi  and  datum  to  efferOf  which,  they 
say,  lends  them  to  extdh.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  that  tuli  and  /a. 
turn  j[said  to  be  a  contraction  oftotatum,)  are  borrowed  hyfero  it- 
self from  tolo  or  iuLo ;  and  that,  if  borrowed  by  the  original,  sim- 
ple verb,  they  must  still  be  considered  as  borrowed  by  its  com- 
pounds. AUtdi  and  allatum  are,  however,  generally  referred  to 
qffero,  as  they  are  not  used  In  the  signification  ofattMo,  which,  in 
•  course,  is  said  to  be  without  pretente  or  supine. 

*  The  compounds  of  sera  that  denote  arranging  or  linking  tO" 
gether,  are  thus  formed ;  being  As-  con^^  de-  dis*  ecRs-  ex-  in-  inter- 
sero, 

^  Those  that  denote  planting  or  scftrnng^  thus :  as,  as-  cou'  drcunu 
de-  dis'  in'  inter*  pro^  re*  iuv'  trah*  sero,  -sevi,  -situfn,  a  being 
changed  into  i,  in  the  supines. 

*  Some  give  verro  the  perfect  versi ;  but  verri  is  far  prefe- 
rable. 

I 


Somak^Siiwif  sUum:  as»  arcesso\  urcemvij  arcemlnmt  t^ 
send  for. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

I>epso^  depsui,  depstiim,  to  knead. 
Incesso^  incessi,  »  to  attack. 

PinsO)  pinsi,  pinsitum,  to  bake, 
pinsui,  pinsum, 
pistum, 
Viso',  visi,  ,  to  visit. 

To  forms  variously :  thus, 

Flecto,  flexi,  flexun^  to  bend, 
MetOi  messui,  messuni)  to  reap. 
Mitto,  misi,  missum,  to  send, 
NectO)  uexui,  nexum,  to  tie. 

nexi, 
Peto,  petTvi,  petitum,  to  seek. 
Pecto,  pexi,  pexuxn»  to  comb, 

pexui, 
PIecto^  plexui,  pkxum,  to  plait. 

plexi, 
Sislo^  stiti»  stfttum,  to  stop  (actiye). 
Sisto^      ■  '■ ,  »  to  stand  {n&atet). 

StertO)  sterttti,  »  to  snore, 

Verto^  verti,  versum,  to  turn. 


'  Arcesso,  eapesso^  facesso,  lacessOf  are  said  hr  some  to  haire  ii 
and  s,  b J  Syncope.  The  syncopated  perfect  is  the  only  one  left  to 
incesso,  Incessui  is  once  found. 

*  Some  grammarians  give  depso  no  supine.  The  dictionaries 
give. it  depsitum,  which,  by  syncope,  becoineS  depstunt;  and  hence 
the  participle  depstus,  which  Cato  uses, 

^  Reviso  and  tnviso  are  said  by  some  to  have  supines ;  but  since 
visum  is  denied  to  v»o,  as  being  the  supine  otviaco^  whence  viso 
itself  is  formed,  upon  the  same  principle  ininsum  and  revisum  are 
to  be  referred  to  tnvideo  and  revideo, 

^  Whether  in  the  sense  of  plaiting  or  ofpuniskingt  either  pce- 
terite  is  very  uncommon. 

'  'Sisto  (neuter)  is  said  to  borrow  steti^  statum  from  s^o— The 
compounds,  have  'Stitit  'Stitum:  as,  aS'  circunt-' con»  dc"  eat*  tn^ 
tfOer* ob-  per*  re^  sub*  sisto,  -stiti,  -stitum,  Absisto  h^a  no  supine; 
nor  are  the  supines  of  the  others  authorised. 
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Uo^  makes  ui,  uhm:  as,  tribuoj  tribute  iriblUum^  to  bestow* 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Fluo^  fluxi,  fluxum,  ioJUm. 
Ruo*,  mi,  ruituiDi  to  ru^lL 
StruOy  struxiy  structum,  tobmld. 

Vo^  makes  vi^  utum:  as,  volvoy  volvi^  volutumy  to  roIL 

EXCEPTION* 

Vivo,  vixi,  yictum,  to  live. 
Xo*  makes  ui,  tum:  as,  tejm^  texui^  textun^  to  weave. 

THE  FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

The  fourth  conjugation  makes  Iviy  itum:  as,  audio  \ 
audivi\  auditum^  to  hear, 

'  These  have  no  supines :  metuo,  pltto,  ctmgntOt  ingruoy  respuo, 
annuo,  abntio,  innuo^  renuo.  Luo  has  hii  (IttUum,  seldom).  Its 
compounds,  lutum  :  as,  diluo,  dilui,  dilutum.  Battto  and  duo  have 
no  supines ;  but  the  verbs  themselves  have  beeome  obsolete. 

Fluo  seems  to  have  YuA^^netum,  as  frell  mjhixum$  hence  the 
verbal  ^uc^iM. 

*  The  compounds  have -rtt/tttic.  Cormo  and  »mio  are  not  found 
in  the  supine.  Eruiturus  is  found  as  well  as  eruturus.  Ruiturus 
is  in  Lucan. 

'  Ccdvo^  ccdvi,  calvere  ;  and  ccdvor^  calvi,  are  obsolete. 

*  Nexui  and  nexum  come  rather  from  necto  thaa  nexom  Neso 
belongs  to  the  first  conjugation.  But  some  grammarians  write 
9i^jN>»  nexist  nexuU  nexum,  nexcre. 

*  Eo  and  queo  are  the  only  simple  verbs  in  €o  that  belong  ta 
this  conjugation^  and  both  have  Uum  in  the  supine.  The  com- 
pounds Jikemse ;  except  ambio,  ambttum.    These  want  the  su- 

fine ;  cacutioj  gestio^  glociot  dementia,  ineptio,  ferodo.  Ohedio 
perhaps  obauaio)  is  a  neuter  verb;  and  consequently  not  used 
in  the  passive  voice,  but  as  an  impersonal  verb,  hence  obeditum 
tHy  in  Livj.  It  has  ohediturus,  as  if  from  obedituMy  the  supine 
asiially  given  to  it.  There  is  not  sufficient  authority  for  the  mi* 
pines  of  Of-  circum'  sub-pro*  silio;  but  the  verbs  asstdto  and  mb^ 
mkoi  and  the  nouns  oBrntw^stAnAiubut  are  found,  formed  from 
a  tupme.  Aia  tx\Afen»  want  perfect  and  supine ;  but  ato  has  the 
2d  persons  of  the  perfect  Likewise  verbs  denoting  d€9irep  and 
endiag  in  'wrio  i  except  emria^  'M,  Uum  i  parturia  -ivi,  but  for 
tUa  last  there  is  only  modern  authority,  and  perhaps  nyoturio  Ivi^ 
^upturisse — Apulems.  Esuritutm — Ter,  Partunit — Buchanan* 
^  In  one  instance  Cicero  is  said  to  have  used  punitus  es,  instead 
<^^ punivisti I'^Cunu  tu  inimicissimum  muUi  cruadius  punitut  et. 

12 
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EXCEPTIONS. 


Amido^  amicui,  amictuniy  to  cover. 

axnixi,  {seldom^) 

amicivi,  {male^) 
Cambio,  campsi,  campsum,  to  change  money,  [pbs.) 
Farcioy  farsi,  fiurtum,  to  cram. 
Fulcio^  fiilsi,  fiiltum,  to  support. 
HaurioS  hausi,  haustum,  to  dram  out. 

{seld.  hausum,) 
Raul^io,  rausi,  rausuin,  to  be  hoarse. 
Salio%  salui,  saltum,  to  leap. 
Sando',  sanxi,  sanctum,  to  ratify. 

sancivi,  sancitum, 
Sardo,  sarsi,  sartum,  to  mend. 
Sentio,  sensi,  sensum,  to  feel. 
Sepdio,  sepdivi,  sepultiun,  to  bury. 
Sepio\  sepsi,  septum,  to  inclose. 

sepivi,  (seld.) 
Singultio%  singultivi,  singultum,  to  sob. 
Veneo*,  v^iii,  ,  to  be  sold. 

Venioy  veni,  ventum,  to  come. 
Vindoy  vinid,  vinctum,  to  bind. 

*  Hauriturus  is  found.    Haumrus,  Virgil.  Hausturut,  Cicero. 

*  Salio  makes  salui  or  salii,  but  for  the  former  there  are  superior 
authorities.  The  compounds  have  -silm  or  'silii,  -suUum.  As-- 
dream' sub*  prO'-  sultum,  are  unauthorized:  but  some  verbs  are 
found  whicE  seem  formed  from  assultum  and  subsubum.  See 
note  6,,  in  the  preceding  page. 

'  Sancivi  is  sometimes  contracted  into  sancii,  as  sancitum  is  into 
sanctum  ;  and  hence  the  participle  sandus.  Sanxi  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  ;  and  sanctus  is  much  more  common  than  sandtus, 
and  rests  on  much  better  authority. 

^  Sepivissent  is  in  Livy ;  or  rather  perhaps  sepissent.  But  Gro- 
Dovius  conjectures  that  sepsissent  ought  to  be  read.  The  passage 
is  xLiv.  39. 

*  Stngultum^  fennedy  by  Syncope,  from  stnguUitumy  as  sepultum 
is  from  sepeUtum^  is  preferred  to  singidtitum,  on  account  of  the 
noun  singultus  derived  from  it,  but  neither  is  common. 

*  Some  five  veneo  a  suphie^  Denum  $  but  this  is  considered  as  a 
noun,  whidi,  compounded  with  eo,  forms  Hxneo  itself.  Vents  may 
be  contracted  from  ventvt. 
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Compounds  ofpario,  a  verb  of  the  third  conjugadon. 
C^no      (       '  *\  to  caver. 

DEPONENT  VERBS. 

To  i^rm  the  perfect  of  a  deponent  verb,  suppose  an  ac- 
tive y^ice ;  from  the  supuie  of  which,  fonned  by  preoedinff 
rules,  comes  the  participle  in  ^ius^  -^sus,  or  ^-jmSf  wnich,  added 
to  stun  orjiiij  constitutes  the  perfect:  thus,  gratidorj  gnUih- 
liUus  sumyasi£iromgratulo,gratulaviygratulattm. 

FIB8T  CONJUGATION. 

In  the  first  conjugation  all  the  deponent  verbs  are  formed 
regularly. 

SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

The  second  conjugation  has  the  following 

Exceptions* 

FsteoTf  &SSUS  sum,  to  confess, 
Misereor,  misertus  sum,  to  pity. 

miseritus,  (Liv.  and  others.) 
Reor,  ratus  sum,  to  think. 

THIRD  CONJUGATION. 

Exceptions. 

Apiscor',  aptus  sum,  to  get. 
Comminiscor,  commentus  sum,  to  devise. 
Expergiscor,  experrectus  sum,  to  awake* 

'  Thus  also  the  double  compounds,  adaperioy  adoperiOf  coopc' 
rio,  Comperi,  not  compertus  sum,  is  found  as  the  preterite  o£com* 
perior.  Comperio  fjiareperio  are  perhaps  compounds  of  the  ob* 
solete  imo  or  perior ^  whence  periculum,  peritus,  and  experior^  are 
formea,  rather  than  of  pario. 

*  The  verb  sarrio  or  sario  belongs  to  this  conjugation.  It  is 
formed  regularly  by  -t<Dt,  'itum.  It  has  also  sarrui  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Johnson  quotes  two  instances  from  Cat.  c,  3,  in  which  sarseris  is 
used  as  a  part  of  this  verb ;  but  may  it  not  come  rather  from  sarciof 
Columella  uses  sarrivisscy  xi.  2.  Sarueris  is  said  to  be  found  in 
Cato ;  but  some  read  sarrieris.  In  recard  to  the  supine,  sarritura 
is  found  in  Columella  ;  sartura  is  in  Pliny,  xviii.  27,  which  implies 
the  existence  o{sartum,  as  well  sMsarrttunt. 

'  Apiscor  \i  but  little  used :  its  compounds  are  adipiscor  and  m. 
dipiscor,  ^eptus. 
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Pruor',  friritus  stnn,  to  enjoy. 

fructus, 
Gradior,  gressus  sum,  to  go» 

{oL)  ^assuSf 
Irascor%  iratus  sum,  to  be  angry. 
Labor,  lapsus  6um»  io  sUde^ 
Loquor,  locutus  sum,  to  speak. 

loqauitQs, 
Morior')  mortuus  gum,  t»  iift^ 
Nancisoor,  luutus  6um>  to  geU 
liascor\  natus  sum,  to  be  AeHi» 
Nitor%  nisus  sum,  Io  4miew&mr. 

nixus, 
Obliviscor,  obiitus  sum,  to  forget. 
Orior*,  ortus  sum,  oriri^  to  rise. 
Paciscor,  pactus  sum,  to  bargain. 
Patior,  passus  sum,  to  staffer. 
Proficiscor,  profectus  sum,  to  go. 
Queror,  questus  sum,  to  compSzin. 
Sequor,  secutus  sam^  to  JMchd. 

seauutus, 
Ulciscor,  uttus  sum»  to  revenge. 
Utor,  usus  sumi  to  use, 


Utor,  usus  sumi  to  use. 
The  verb  potior  has  potiri,  and  belongs  to  die  fbuith  con- 
jugation; but  is  used,  by  the  poets,  in  the  Sd  and  4th,  who, 
however,  prefer  iw^i/f^r  of  the  third*. 


FOURTH  COKJUGATION. 

Exceptiom. 
Metior,  mensus  sum,  to  measure^ 
metitus,  (male.) 

'  Frui^  is  said  to  be  the  more  cominoD ;  ndtwilhstandiof » from 
Jrmctus  come  the  noua  Jructtts^  and  tlie  fiarticiples  fenfimttus  and 
Jmcturus.    Lucretius  usesyru^i^  ntm^  uu  98%.  Pe^fmcttuhk^- 
iTibuted  to  Cicero.    Fruiius  *um  is  in  Seneca,  efMSl.  9^ 

*  Iratus  is  considered  as  an  adjective. 

'^  The  infinitive  ofmorior  is  morig  sometimes,  as  in  Plautos  wad 
Ovid,  moriri.    Emariri  is  in  Terence.  The  participle  is  moritwus* 

^  The  future  participles  active  of  mwcor  and  orior  are  abo  laaf- 
tOurus  and  oriturus^  In  the  imperfect  subjunctive  oriretur  is  vai* 
vefsaUy  found  instead  oiorereiur;  also  in  the  conpounds*  In  any 
•Iher  parts,  it  is  seldom  found  to  follow  the  fourth  ootgugation. 

^  Con*  m^oh^rt^  Mci-  nii^or,  *'Sms  oftener  than  *mu.  AmAar 
•^,  and  -ntf,  promiscnonsiy.*  Emtms  is  generally  applied  to  a 
Inriks  otherwise^  enimu, 

•  Pomur,  Virg.  Poteretur,  V.  Face  Pottrmnur,  Ovid. 
Poterentur,  Propert. 
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Ordior^  orsus  sunl,  i6  begin. 
ExperioT^  expertiUB  sum,  to  try. 
0^>eriar%  oppertus  sum,  (7^.)  towmitjbr. 
t^pperitUB,  (Pkna.) 


COMPOUNDED  VERBS. 
GENERAL  RULE. 

CoM^oimded  Xferbs  form  tlieir  peirfebt  and  siipin<g  in  ^ 
same  mamier  as  the  simjde  verbs:  thus,  red-^amo,  rtd*aiMttn^ 
rednirncaumi  to  love  a^ain. 

But  the  following  chanffes,  wMch  happ^i  to  the  preposi* 
tioi]^  and  to  the  aunple  verb^  in  a  state  of  campoBitiom  merit 
atteati(»u 

A  is  used  in  composition  before  m  aad  n  Ab  befaie 
vowels,  and  dif,  h^j,  l^  n,  r,  s^  Before  Jero  BXiAJiigioj  it 
becomes  im  .*  as,  ax^ero^  a^jfiigio.  Abs  is  used  before  c  and 
^ .-  as,  chtcedoj  abituLu 

Ad. 

Ad  changes  d  into  the  first  letter  of  the  simple,  beginning 
^f^  ^  ff  gi-h  ^  Pi  ^9  Sfi:B^  tKcmrro^  tigfi^^  ^^^g^rO"  In 
Mine  writers  it  renttUBiQ  unaltered^  as  o^ido. 

Am  {ambe  or  ambi  from  «fA^>,  i^rann). 
Am^  before  c,  9,  ^  £,  is  thtoged  into  an :  as,  anquiro^  an^ 
kelo.     Sometimes  it  assumed  its  otm  % :  as,  ambio. 

Circum. 
Circum  remains  unaltered*  The  m  is  sometimes  changed: 
as,  tttaaido  for  cittumdor  omitted: !»,  titckeo  fer  dreumeo. 

1  Some  ^ive  inrdvor,  tyftStus,  Wfreti  it  ftigtrfd^  to  ^oeavi  ;  but 
this  rests  chiefly  on  modern  anthoritj. 

*  The  folld^ing  have  rto  perfi^  i^  w»i»r^  Uqmr^  inedeots  mm- 
vtmcor^  imsoo^,  ringor^  p^^eveft&r^  digibe&r^  diveHor^  dtefOac^^ 
Dvoertor  and  prshjerior  afe  said  to  borrow  peribots  from  diimrto 
and  aincug)fo,  for  duxnm  sum  and  pfdeverms  ium  art  aot  used* 
la  ifie  same  way«  revertor,  though  it  has  reverim  itath  borrows 
reoerti  from  reverta,  which  is  an  uncommon  verb.  The  word  rktu$ 
is  a  sabstantive  derived  iVom  the  obsolete  ringo.  Diffessm  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  Faiiscor  is  a  very  uncommon  ^vord.  Such 
Words  as  riltuif  itatni./hisUi,  de/emii ;  and  cassia  and  lassns  ar^ 
considered  as  adjectives. 
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Con  (for  cum), 
Corij  before  a  vowel  or  k^  drops  then-'  as,  coaUa,  cchi^ 
beo :  iMsfore  ^  its  n  becomes  ly  and  before  &,  p,  m^  it  becomes 
m  .•  and  before  r  it  changes  n  into  r ;  as,  coUigo^  camburo, 
comparoj  commeo^  corripio.  In  comburo  it  assunes  ft  after 
it 

Di  is  used  before  c^  ^,  ^  m,  ii,  v :  as,  diduco^  diglaiior. 
jyU  and  i2f  before  r :  as,  disrumpoy  dirumpo ;  likewise  before 
j:  as,  disjudicoy  dijudico.  Dis  is  used  before  c,  ji,  ;,  5,  ^:  as;, 
discwnboj  dispetto.  Before  sp  and  «^,  s  is  removed,  md  be- 
fore/it is  changed  into/:  as,  dispicioy  disto^  diffUeor.  Be- 
fore a  vowel,  it  assumes  r :  as,  dirimoy  from  fmo. 

£,  £r. 
JE  is  found  before  b,  dj  g^  lyf/if  n^Vy  and  before  j  and  v: 
as,  ebiboy  educo^  gicioy  eveho.  Ex  is  used  before  vowels,  and 
hyCy  py  qyt,  s:  as,  exarOy  exhibeo,  excutio  /  before  ^  4?  be- 
comes J:  as,  effido. 

In. 
In  sometimes  changes  n  into  the  first  letter  of  the  simple 
verb :  as,  iUudo ;  but  before  d,  ^  jx,  it  changes  n  into  m .-  as, 
imbiboj  immineoy  impleo, 

Ob. 
Ob  generally  remains  unaltered.     Tlie  b  is  scnnetimes 
omitted,  as  in  omitto;  or  changed  into  the  first  letter  of  die 
simple  verb:  a?,  o^ra. 

Ecy  Pro. 
Re  assumes  d  before  d^  a  vowel,  or  A.-  as,  reddo,  redamoy 
redeOy  redhibeo.  Pro  likewise  sometimes  takes  a  d^  as  in  pro- 
deo^ 

Sub. 
Sub  changes  b  into  the  consonant  of  the  simple,  before  o, 
f>  &  ^9  Pj  ^*  as  succedoy  si^eroy  suggero.  Submitto  and  Afln- 
miUOi  submoveo  and  summoveoy  are  both  used. 

Trans. 
TVans  is  ^erally  contracted  into  /ro,  before  d^L  n:  as, 
tradoy  irajicioy  trano  /  and  sometimes  before  I  and  m :  as, 
traluceo,  trameo.  Post  becomes  pos  in  postuli.  Few  if  any 
changes  take  place  in  the  other  prepositions.  Odier  pre- 
fixes consist  of  verbs,  as  in  calefacioy  of  caleo;  of  adverbs, 
as  in  benefacioy  of  bene ;  of  participles  and  adjectives,  as  in 
man^uefacioi  magnifico,  otmansuetus  and  magnus;  of  substan- 
tives, as  in  significoy  of  signum;  of  a  preposition  and  noun, 
as  in  animadvertOy  of  dd  and  animus. 
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OF  THE  PRESEKT. 


The  fbllowing  simple  verbs,  when  in  composition,  change 
a  into  e : 

Arceo  &II0  lacto  patro 

*cando  iarcio  mando  sacro 

capto^  &tiscor  pario  scando 

carpo  ^adior  partio  spargo 

damno  jacto  pador  tracto. 

But  we  find  amandoy  pramando^  pradamnoj  ablacto  (sel- 
domX  desacroy  pertraeto^  retracto.  Parco  makes  comparco 
or  comperco.  Paciscor  makes  depeciscor.  Canto  changes  a 
in  occento.  Halo  with  ex  remains  mialtered ;  as,  exhalo  s 
but  we  find  anhelo. 

These  change  a,  a  and  e,  into  f  • 

Cado  habeo  quaero  statuo 

ceedo  laedo  rapio  taceo 

cano  lat^  salio^  to  leap,  tango 

egeo  placeo  sapio  teneo. 

But  we  find  com^  per- placeo ;  post-  ante-  habeo,  Pne^ 
habeo  becomes  prcebeo ;  oc--  re-  cano  are  sometimes  found. 

These  change  a  and  e  into  ^  in  the  present  only. 

Ago  fbteor  pango  *speciOt 

apiscor  firango  premo 

capio  jacio  rego 

emo  *lacio  seoeo 

Except  coemOf  cogo  (for  conF^go\  dego  (for  de^-ago)^ 
circum-  sat-  per-  ago,  Sursum-^rigo  {e^rego)  becomes  surgo^ 
and  pet'Tego^  becomes  pergo^ 

'  Such  words  as  the  following  may  be  formed  at  once  from  the 
supine  of  the  primitive  compounded,  viz.  accepto  from  acceptum  ; 
daecto  from  ddectum^  the  supine  of  the  obsolete  delicto. 

*  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  I  should  consider  oer^o 
as  a  compound  of  rego,  or  of  ago.  From  its  having  an  a;  m  the 
perfect  it  seems  to  come  from  re^o.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that 
X  IB  composed  o£gs,  or  of  c;^,  ana  that  the  latter  of  these  is  sorae- 
times  omitted ;  iliSLt Jacio,  aldiough  in  Jed  it  uses  but  one  of  these 
letters,  yet  in  Jaxim  vaAJaxo  (fomm  and  Jacso)  uses  both ;  that 
legOf  in  some  of  its  compounds,  has  the  g  only,  and  in  others,  the 
gt  or  X  ;  and  that  ago,  in  the  language  whence  the  Latin  ago  is 
probably  derived,  has  an  x  (^)  in  some  of  iu  parts ;  so  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  perfects  in  regard  to  re^o  and  pergo,  does  not 
seem  satisfactorily  decisive  of  the  derivation  of  the  latter.    To 
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Antecapio  and  anticipo ;  mtpevjado  aUd  supeiyicio  are  both 
used.  Circum^  super- sedeo  i  de^ob-re- pango.  Facio  ooaa- 
poimded  with  a  pre]K)sition  chknges  a  into  i ;  as,  afftciOi 
interficio.  Such  compounds  have  the  imperative  in  ^ ;  and 
form  their  passive  regularly,  by  adding  r  to  o.  The  other 
compounds  with  verbs,  nouns  or  adjectives,  do  not  chai^ 
the  fl,  and  ha^'C  the  imperative  in  c,  throwing  away  the  e; 
and  daeir  passive  voice  is  like  Jio :  as,  tedrfado^  calefac,  ca*- 
l^.  Some  xrompounds  with  nouns  and  adjectives,  throw 
away  the  i  wiiich  precedes  o,  and  are  of  the  first  conji^a- 
tion:  as,  stgnifico^  laetificOy  magnifico^. 

Specit)  forms  some  compounds  in  the  same  way^  as,  ttm- 
spicar  alid  suspicor,  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation. 

LegOf  compounded  with  con,  de,  di,  e,  tnter,  nee,  se, 
changes  e  into  i :  as,  coUigOy  deligo  ,•  but  al^  jpr^r-  per-  re- 
sub-  trans-  lego.  ^ 

Calco  and  salto  compounded  change  a  into  u :  as,  tneulco, 
insuUo. 

Plaudoy  compoimded,  changes  au  into  o :  as,  explodo  ; 
exc^t  applaudo. 

Audio  changes  au  into  e  in  ohedio. 

Causoj  claudoj  lavo,  quatio,  throw  away  a,  and  tccoo  tUffiS 
V  into  u :  as,  accuso,  reohido,  deluo  (or  fi*om  Uio\  perimtio, 

Juro  changes  u  into  e  in  dgero  and  pejero*  Its  other  com- 
pounds retain  the  «. 

OF  THE  PERFECT. 

Compounds  throw  away  the  reduplication  of  the  perfect: 
as,  pello,  pepvli ;  compdio,  compulL  The  second  conjugt- 
tion  drops  the  reduplication  entirely :  as,  spondeo,  spospomi; 
respondeo,  respondi.  The  compounds  of  do,  sfo^  dtsca  and 
poscOf  retain  it:  as,  circundedi,  addidi,  astiti,  edidici,  depo- 
posci.  Prendo  for  prehendo  has  prendidi  as  well  as  prendi. 
Bepungo  retains  it  in  repupugi.  Ac-  con^  de-  dis-  ex-  in-  oc- 
per-  pra-  pro-  curro,  sometunes  have  die  reduplication,  and 

this  it  maj  be  added,  th^t  pergo,  tht)up:h  neuter,  h  dometimes  used 
actively,  m  nearly  the  same  sense  as  jocrtx^;  and  that  as  cogo  /cwi- 
ago)  and  coUigo  (con-iego)  convey  similar  ideas,  and  are,  neuhet* 
of  tnem,  very  different  from  oT;y-ayw,  whence  n^o  may  be  stip* 
posed  to  be  derived,  it  is  not  very  improbable,  that  ago  nmy,  m 
sense,  at  Ifeast,  form  the  basis  of  rego,  fet),  pergo  and  surgo.  Stifl, 
upon  the  score  xif  Jbrmation,  it  is  expedient  to  consider  pergb  as 
per-rego.    The  rest  is  mere  conjecture. 

^  But  benefacito,  calefaciio  and  the  like,  are  more  common  than 
bene/ac,  "drc. 
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sometimes  not  CSrocw-  re^  sue*  trans-  curro^  seldom  or  never 
have  it.  Some  cbapges  in  the  perfects  of  certain  simple  verbs 
— as,  saltti  into  sUuii  cecini  into  cinart-^have  been  noticed 
under  their  conjugations. 

These  compounded  change  a  into  e. 
Cantwn        carptmn        fartum        partum        sparsum. 
captum         &ctum^         jactum        raptum 

Also  the  participles,  aptm^  JasmSj  find  pttssHs.  Observe 
that  compounds  in  -do  and  -gO;  and  tne  compounds  of 
placeOj  habeoy  sapt9^  stdw  and  statnoy  lliough  they  change  a 
of  the  simple  verb  into  t,  do  not  take  e  in  their  supine :  as, 
recidOy  recaswnn ;  wligo^  tta/ictunt ;  nisplicefjy  displicitttfn ;  pro^ 
hibeo^  prvhibitttm ,-  desipio  {dmpitwm^) ;  insHio,  insrdtum ; 
instituo^  institictvm. 

The  simple  verbs  witfi  which  the  following  ut>ecompoand- 
ed,  are  either  obsolete,  or  but  little  known;  adtpiscoTy  indi- 
piscoTj  defendOy  offendr\  aspido^  MWtpicio^  experior,  coTnpe- 
rtOTj  €:tpedfo,  impedhf  dclm^  imbaoy  covf^tto*  as,  uppeUo 
HKy  incendo^  tncendts  ingnus  congru(9^  i^ifl^S^  9ff*S^^  '^^^^'^ 
fiigOi  instigOj  impleo^  compleo,  remde<s  tomUxxo;  peroedo^  m- 
C'  prcS"  mineo^  tdlicits  iU/kiOj  induo^  f  xim>,  and  some  others. 


OF  VERBS  DEFECTIVE  IN  THEIR  PRIMARY  PARTS. 

The  following  lines  contain  a  conneoied  Tiew  of  the  prin- 
dpal  wrbs  that  are  defective  in  perfects  or  svrpines. 

SUPINES. 

T%ese  have  no  supines  : 

The  compounds  of  nuo  and  gruo. 
Those  oicado ;  except  inddis  eccido^  recido. 
Neuters  in  -veo ;  and  tfrww*. 

Neuters  in  eo^  ui ;  except  taleo^  careo^toaltOy  dokoyjaceo^ 
Uteo\  liceoj  mercOi  noceo^  oleOj  pareoyplaceo^  taceo\  valeo. 
The  rest  are  comprehended  in  these  verses : 

^  In  the  compounds  only  that  diatige  s  «f  the  present  into  L 
*  This  word  does  not  appear  to  have  a  supine. 
^  See  ofWD,  teco>  hioro,  iu  the  second  oooiugation>  luo  in  the 
diM,  and  micQ  in  the  firet.  Several  additional  remarks  on  simple 
and  compound  verbs  will  be  found  under  their  respective  conju- 
gations. 
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Al^eo  cum  timeo,  sic  urgeo,  lugeo,  ftd^eo, 

Fngeo,  cum  sileo,  sic  turgeo,  luceo,  strideo ; 

Ango,  clango,  luo^  disco,  compesco,  quinisco, 

Dego,  lambo,  mico',  dispesco,  posco,  refello^ 

Incessoy  metuo^  ningo,  cum  prodigo,  psallo, 

Stride,  scabo,  pluo,  sido,  cum  respuo,  rudo^ 

Sterto,  tremo,  sapio,  satago,  cum  veneo^  vise; 

Csecutit,  glocio^  dementio,  gestit,  ineptit. 

His  et  prosilio',  pariterquetevocio  Jungas, 

These  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

Verbs  in  -sco,  that  signify  to graa)^  or  to  beg^n; 

Verbs  in  -iirto,  signifyLdg  desire ;  except  parturio^  esuria, 
and  nupturio.     Also 

Flaveoy  cum  scatep,  liveog^t^,  renideo,  poUeo^ 

Nexo^  aveo,  denseo,  glabreo,  cum  lacteo,  moereo; 

Ambigo^  sisto  ',  furo,  ferio,  labo,  vergo^  recello^ 

Divertor,  plico,  praevertor,  liquet  et  reminiscor, 

Diffiteor,  ringor,  medeor,  vescorqucj  liquorgrt^. 
Verbs  which  barrow  tenses  from  others : 

Inceptives  in  -^o  borrow  their  perfects  from  their  primi- 
tives :  as,  tepescoj  tepui,  from  tepeo : — ^their  supines  also:  as, 
abolesco^  -m,  ^itum^  from  aJboieo. 

Ferio,  percussi,  percussum,  from  percutio; 

Fero,  tuli,  latmn,  from  tulo ; 

Furo,  insanivi,  insanitum,  from  insanio ; 

Meio^  minxi,  mictum,  from  mingo; 

Sido,  sedi,  sessum,  from  sedeo ; 

Sum,  fui,  fiiturus,  from  fuo,  obsolete  ; 

ToUo,  sustuli,  sublatum,  from  suffero,  or  rather  sustollo; 

Liquor,  lique&ctus  sum,  from  liquefio ; 

Medeor,  medicatus  sum,  from  medicor,  deponent : 

Reminiscor,  recordatus  sum,  from  recordor ; 

Vescor,  pastus  sum,  from  pascor%  &C 

>  See  DOte  3,  in  the  preceding  page. 

*  See  salioy  in  the  fourth  conjugation. 

'  Sisto  neuter.    See  ^o,  third  conjugation, 

^  Whether,  strictly  speaking,  aU  these  perfects  and  supines 
can  be  said  to  be  really  oorrotoed  by  the  defective  verbs,  or  to  be 
used  instead  of  their  defective  tenses,  it  is  perhaps  impossible, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance,  to  determine.  At  any  rate,  thev 
are  used  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  signification,  in  which 
the  defective  tenses  would  have  been  used ;  but  still,  it  may  be, 
that  thev  are  used,  not  as  upon  loan,  but  chieflv  as  tenses  of  their 
own  verbs,  with  whose  signification  that  of  the  defective  veibs 
happens  to  coincide. 
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NEUTER.PASSIVE  VERBS. 

AudeOy  gaudeo^  soleoy  JMoy  and  J^.  The  first  four,  neiltef 
▼erbs,  though  they  have  an  active  terminatipn,  have  a  pas- 
sive preterite ;  and  hence  their  name.  Th^  simple  tenses 
are  active  in  termination,  the  compound,  passive.  They  are 
thus  conjugated. 

Audeo^  ausus  sum,  audere,  to  dare,  1    fth    2d 

Gaudeo,  gavisus  siun,  gaudere,  to  rejoice,     >     '  . 
Soleo*,  solitus  sum,  soUre,  to  use,  )       ^' 

Fido',  fisus  sum,  fidfire,  to  trust-— <y(  the  3d. 
Fio%  {actus  sum,  fiSri,  to  be  made^^  the  8d  or  4th. 


The  following  peculiarities  happen  to  words  which  are 
not  commonly  &emed  defective,  nor  very  irregular  in  their 
terminatum. 

Neither  dor  nor  der\  the  presents  passive  of  do,  nor  for 
nor  Jer  are  used;  we  say  daris  vel  dare,  &c ;  farts  \eifare, 
&c.  But  in  composition  we  find  addor,  condor,  &c.  Effbr 
and  cffor  are  scarcely  used. 

Furo  is  not  used  in  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative. 

Sci,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  of  scio^ 
is  obsolete. 

Die,  due,  fac,  fer,  are  used  as  imperatives  instead  of  dice, 
duce,  &c  Face,  adduce,  abduce,  dice,  edice,  addice  and  indice 
are  found,  but  very  seldom.  The  compounds  otfado,  that 
change  a  into  i,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  retain  the 
e;  as,  office,  ir^e,  perfice. 

ABUNDANTS. 

Of  the  abundants,  some  abound  in  signification,  being 

*  Audendus  is  used  by  Liin^ ;  and  auderi  is  used  by  Cornelius* 

*  Soluerat  is  attributed  to  Sallust. 

'  Thus  conftdo,  and  diff^tdo.  Cofifido  has  confidi  also,  accord- 
ing to  Livy ;  and  diffidi  is  in  Quintilian. 

*  Thus  the  compounds  oifado  with  nouns,  verbs  or  adverbs. 
Tio  is  the  passive  voice  oifado.  To  these,  some  ad<l  moereo, 
mcestus  surrif  tncerere*  Mcestus  ntm  belongs  also  to  mcereor  ;  and 
bj  some  tnceshts  is  considered  merely  as  an  adjective.  Exulo, 
^ceo,  vapulo,  ami  veneo,  are  neuter  verbs^  and,  because  expressed 
in  English  bv  the  passive  voice,  have  been  termed  neuter-passives. 
Liceor  is  a  deponent  verb,  and  has  an  active  signification. 

*  Deris  ana  demur,  and  the  other  parts  o£faris  (except  ^«r, 
fare  of  the  imperative,  ^aw,  ^w  md  fundus,  fandi  wadfando) 

seem  obsolete.    Virgil  uses^&or.  JEn.  i.  261. 
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either  neuter,  or  ftetive :  a%  maneOy  I  renuB,  or  I  wait  fin- ; 
some  have  an  Uctive  or  passive  ^gnification :  as,  crimaor,  I 
blame  or  am  blamed. 

Others  abound  in  termination :  9$,  €f$sentio  and  assenHor, 

Others  in  coryttgBiiem  .*  as,  of 

Thejirsty     Layo,  lavas;  of  the  thirdj  rarely^  Lavo,  lavis. 
TTiesetondf  Ferveo,  ferves; Fervo^fervis. 

Strideo,  strides; Strido,  stridi& 

Tueor,  tueris;  ■  Tuor,  tueris. 

Tergeo,  terges ;     {used  if%  both)     Tergo,  terms. 

Fulgeo,  fiilges; Fulgo,  fulgis. 

The  thirds  Fodio,  fodis;  qftheJburthyrareli/yFodiOj  fodis. 

Sallo,  sallis;    Sallioj  salKs. 

Morior,  mor&is ; Morior,moriri& 

Orior,  or&is ;  Orior,  oiirit. 

Potior,  pot&ris; Potior,  po&is. 

Note — ^That  orior  and  potior  are  always  of  the  4th,  in  the 
infinitive. 

Others  abound  in  certain  tenses.  Thus  the  following  are 
said  to  have  a  perfect  of  an  active  or  a  passive  termination ; 
jurOy  nuboy  placeOy  punio^  siiesco.  Tlie  abundant  impersonals 
will  be  found  among  the  Impersonals.  Edoy  an  abimdont, 
will  be  found  amon^  the  Irregulars.  Among  abundants  (bat 
it  is  a  misapplication  of  the  term),  have  sometimes  been 
reckoned  verbs  which,  in  some  of  their  princq)al  parts^  re- 
semble each  other;  but  which  differ  in  their  signification,  and 
often  in  their  conjugation. 

1.  Some  agree  in  the  present:  as, 

Aggero,  -as,  to  heap  up.  Aggero,  -is,  to  bring  together. 

AppeUo,  -as,  to  caU.  Appello,  -is,  to  crrt or. 

Compello,  -as,  to  address.  Compello,  -is,  to  compd. 

,Col%o,  -as,  to  bind.  CoUigo^  -is,  to  collect. 

Consterno,  -as,  to  astonish.  Constenio,  -is,  to  strew^ 

EiFero,  -as,  to  enrage.  EfFero,  -fers,  to  bring  ouL 

Fundo,  -as,  to  found.  Fuudo,  -is,  topourauL 

Mando^ -as,  to  command.  Mando^ -is,  to  chew. 

Obsero^  -as,  to  lock.  Obsero^  -is,  to  son  aoer. 

Volo^  -as,  toffy.  Volo,  vis,  to  witk  - 

Some  change  their  quantity  likewise:  aa^ 

Colo,  -as,  to  strain.  Cttlo,  -is,  to  till. 

Dico,  -as,  to  dedicate.  Dico,  -is,  to  say. 

Edua),  -as,  to  educate.  Educo,  -is,  to  bring  out. 
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LggOi  -«s»  to  send^  .L^go,  *iS)  to  read. 

VSdo^  *as»  ^a  wonii^.  Vado,  -is,  to  go, 

2.  Scsne  agree  in  their  perfects :  as, 

Aeeiv  acui,  to  be  sour.  Acuo^  aciii,  to  sharpen. 

Cresoo^  crevi,  to  grow.  Cemo^  crevi,  to  see. 

Fr^eo,.frixi,  to  be  cold.  Frigo,  firixi,  to  fry. 

Ftt^ecs  fulsi,  to  shine.  Fulcio^  fulsi,  to  prop. 

Luceo,  loxi,  to  shine.  Lugeo^  luxi,  to  mourn. 

Paieeo^  pavi,  to  be  afraid.  Pasco,  pavi,  to  feed. 

P^ndeo^  pepeiMliS  to  hang.  Pendo^  pependi,  to  weigh. 

S.  Some  agree  in  their  supines :  as, 

Cresco,  cretum,  to  grow.  C^mo,  cretum,  to  see. 

Maneo,  mansum,  to  stay.  Mando^  mansum,  to  chew. 

Sto,  statum,  to  stand.  Sfeto,  itiitiiDi,  to  stop. 

Suceenseo,  -censum,  to  be  Succendos  •censimi,  ta  bum. 

ar^gry. 

Teneo,  tentum,  to  hold.  TaMk>,  tentum,  to  stretch. 

Verro^  versum,  to  suoeep.  Verto,  versum,  to  turn. 

Vinco^  victum,  to  conquer.  Vivo,  victum,  to  live. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

(1)  The  verbs  comnwmfy  i^koned  irr^ukr  are  sum^  eo^ 
queoy  volo,  edoj  feroy  Jio^  and  their  compounds. 

(9)  The  compounds  of  sum,  are  ad-  ab^  de^  inter"  in-pra^ 
oh-  sub-  super^  pro-  po^  sum.  Insum  wants  the  perfect  and 
the  parts  formed  from  it.  Proswm  takes  in  a  £{  after  pro^ 
whenever  sum  begins*  with  an  e.  Possum  (which  is  Potsuoiy 
for  potts'  or  pote-  swn^)  changes  the  t  when  it  is  followed  by 
an  5,  into  s.  In  other  respects  the  ^  is  retained,  but  iixefo£ 
sum  is  thrown  out ;  as,  potui^  potueram,  &c.  Potessem  and 
potesse  are  contrad:ed  into  possem  and  posse.  Potestur  is 
found  in  the  passive. 

(S)  The  compounds  of  eo  are  all  conjugated  like  eo,  ex- 
cept awbio^  which  belongs  to  the  fourth  conjugation.  Tram- 
€o>  and  prmtereo  have  sometimes  -iam  in  the  future  indica- 
tive. In  the  compounds,  m,  ivisti,  &c  are  generally  con- 
tracted into  iiy  iistif  &c. 

^  To  these  may  be  a4ded  the  coiDpounds  of  sto  and  of  xisto : 
thus,  condo,  consHti;  consisto,  constiti;  insto,  instiii;  insisto^  in- 
stiiiyAc,  Some  have  added  the  compounds  oifrro  and  toUo: 
as,  conferoy  contuli;  contdUo,  cantuli;  ^ero,  extuli;  extoUoy  extvli; 
pr<^(nrOy  protidi ;  protoUo,  protidi.  But  these  preterites  are  better 
rei'erired  toJirOf  exclusively.  Concerning  sustuli,  which  some  re- 
ieft  to  suffffroy  and  iMNne  to  toUo,  or  sustoUoy  mention  has  already 
been  made. 
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(4)  Queo  and  fieqtieo  are  conjugated  like  eo ;  but  have  no 
imperative  mood,  or  gerunds,  asd  seldom  participles.  Quitus, 
queuntur^  qtieatur ;  nequeor,  nequitur  are  rarely  found. 

(5)  The  compounds  of  volo  are  nolo  {rum  volo)  andmoZb 
{magis  volo).  Their  gerunds  seem  to  rest  on  no  good  au- 
thority. 

(•6)  EdOy  although  reckoned  among  the  irregulars,  is  a 
regular  verb  of  the  third  conjugation ;  but  in  some  parts  in 
which  it  seems  to  &U  in  with  mruy  it  is  abundant.  Its  coin- 
pounds  are  conjugated  like  it  EstuTf  in  the  passive,  is  found 
as  well  as  editur. 

(7)  Fero  borrows  ttdi^  and  latum  (supposed  to  be  con- 
tracted for  tolatum  or  tulatum)  from  the  obsolete  ttdo.  Its 
compounds  are  conjugated  like  it 

.  (8)  Fio  is  commonly  considered  b&  the  passive  o{Jacio\ 
some  of  the  compounds  of  which  have  their  passive  in  ^^ 
ai^.others  in  ^*or,  as  has  been  explained  under  the  Comr 
Ipbunded  Verbs. 

>  Hie  ingenious  author  of  an  excellent  little  Gnunraar  observes,  that  **  f» 
is  abturdlu  supposed  to  be  the  passive  voice  offachi  whereas  it  came  front 
^Mf^  which  gave  birth  to ^ut,  the  perfect  of  sum."  Is  not  this  remaik  rather 
hanh ;  and  does  it  not  involve  the  very  circumstance  which  the  inteUlgcnt 
author  wishes  to  reprehend  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  Jio  conies  from  fM» ; 
hence  the  obsolete  ^^  which  gwet  to  mm,  fid,  fiteram,  firem  (or^^iran), 
fiieHin,fuinem,  fort  (jprcbab\jfiiere),fitiue.  Fuat  occurs  in  Virgil*  Ma.  z. 
108.  tndeed,  to  complete  the  Latin  verb  of  existence,  another  verb  is  pro- 
bably added.  "Ej^  turn,  and  ii/tu  eo,  seem  to  be  kindred  verbs,  both  apparently 
derived  from  t&,  to  go,  to  come  into  existence,  to  be.  The  Latin  turn  is  fonned 
either  from  Vi^  or  from  Utpuu,  the  future  of  Im.  According  to  Vano^  the 
ancients  used  to  say  etum,  and  estuniu,  ettit,  esunt*  JSram,  estem,  ero^  esse,  ap- 
pear, too,  to  come  from  the  original  eo  or  eio.  Eram  is,  by  tenninatioii,  ob- 
viously a  pluperfect,  denoting,  I  had  come  into  existence,  /  was ;  etsem^  a  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  or  potential,  denoting  I  had  come  into  existence,  /  vas, 
or  I  would  have  come  into  existence,  /  would  bet  ero,  a  future  perfect,  I  shaU 
have  come  into  existence,  I  shall  be;  esse,  a  perfect  of  the  infinitive,  to  have 
come,  to  be  come,  to  be.  The  word  esdt  occurs  in  Lucretius,  and  the  com- 
pound superescit,  in  Ennius.  EscutUf  too,  is  said  to  occur  in  a  pasMige  of  the 
IS  tables.  Hie  author  of  the  P.  Royal  Grammar  observes,  that  *'  esdi  is  used 
for  eri^. "  We  ought,  probably,  however,  to  read  essU ;  for  the  ancients  fanned 
their  perfect  subjunctive  in  ssim,  as  negassim  for  negaverim :  others,  however, 
doubtless  contemplating  the  obvious  relation  between  sum  and  eo,  conceive 
that  exeo,  exit,  have  been  corrupted  into  esceo,  escU,  and  that,  in  Lucretiua 
esdt,  exit,  is  used  merely  in  the  sense  of  est.  We  have  little  doubt,  that  a  com:- 
mon  ailinity  exists  generally,  in  language,  between  verbs  of  esutence,  gomgp 
becoming,  standing,  Uoing,  eating,  birtk,  &c.  Indeed,  in  the  very  terms  ia 
which  we  speak  of  sum,  and  some  other  verbs,  as  verlw  of  existence  (ex  suto) 
or  as  tuhstantme  {sub  sto)  verbs,  we  imply  the  relation  ijf  standing-  In  Latin, 
sto  is  sometimes  used  sii/J>stantioeiy,  or  as  a  connetUxng  verb,  in  a  way  little  dif- 
ferent from  sum  -,  and  in  Spanish,  estar,  the  verb  denoting  to  be,  or,  etymolo* 
ffically,  to  stand,  is  always  used,  under  certain  established  conditions,  paitictt-^ 
larly  that  of  variability  in  ihe  predicate,  as  the  verb  of  existence.  We  say  m 
Latin,  quum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare,  when  the  sea  stood  (was)  tnmquil^ 
and  here,  too^  the  use  of  sto  seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  circumstance 
as  tliat  of  the  Spanisli  esto ;  for  were  quietness  a  property  or  usual  attribute  oT 


Their  Conftigation. 

(9)  Sum  and  its  compounds  cannot  be  classed  under  any 
conju^tion.  It  borrows  its  perfect  and  future  participle 
from  ue  obsolete  ,/to  of  the  tmrd.  i 

(10)  Eo  and  queo  are  irregulars^  firom  the  fourth. 

(11)  Foloy  nciOf  malOf/erOf  from  the  third. 

(12)  Fioj  whose  infinitive  was  originally  ,/&^  and  imper- 
fect subjunctive  ^^m,  may  be  referred  to  the  fourth. 

Their  FomuUioru 

(IS)  They  are  all  regular  in  the  formations  from  the  per- 
fect, supine,  and  infinitive.  Their  principal  irregularity,  be- 
sides  their  defici^c^,  is  in  the  fonnation  fit>m  the  present, 
and  in  the  terminations  belonging  to  the  present,  and  to  the 
formation  from  it,  as  has  b^  already  mentioned  in  the 
Rules  for  the  Framation  of  Verbs. 

The  Jbllawifig  is  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Irregular  Verbs* 

the  tea,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  tto  would  be  employed.  If  a  Spaaiaid  meaiif 
to  mj,  *'  He  is  at  pmmi  in  ill  health/'  he  uses  the  subftantive  Teib  citer,  to 
be,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Jtare;  thus,  <<  £1  etta  malo."  If  he  speaks  of  a 
man  that  is  habitualfy  or  mkeren^  wicked,  he  cmplajs  the  substantive  verb 
9€rt  corresponding  to  the  Latin  etM ;  ikoM,  **  £1  fit  maloi**  he  n  a  bad  man* 
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IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  not  declined  in  the  first  or  second 
person,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singtdar ;  they  never  ad- 
mit a  person  as  their  nominative;  and,  when  literally  trans- 
lated, have,  in  Ei^lish,  the  word  it  before  diem. 

OF  THEIB  VOICE,  CONJUGATION,  AND  INFLECTION. 

(1)  There  are  impersonals  in  both  voices. 

Some  belong  to  me  first  conjugation:  as,  consiai,  Juvatf 
pnestat. 

Some  to  the  second :  as,  decet,  oportetj  fcenitet. 

Some  to  the  third :  as,  accidky  conducU^  fugit* 

Some  to  the  fourth :  as,  convenit^  expediU 
.  Some  are  irregular:  as,  interest  and  other  compounds  of 
^*^  J^  prieterit^  neqtdty  suiit,  can/hi  j  refert,  &c. 

The  regular  impersonals  are  inflected  like  the  third  per-* 
sons  singular  of  their  respective  voices  and  coniugations ;  the 
irregular,  like  the  third  person  singular  of  those  personal 
verbs,  whence  they  ace  formed,  or  with  which  they  are  com- 
pounded. But  in  the  perfect^  miseret  has  miserium  est ;  tadet 
nas  tadtdty  and  the  compound  pertiesum  est;  placet^  libet^ 
licetjpudety  piget,  -uit  and  -^itum  est.  Liquet  has  no' per- 
fect 

(2)  Impers(Mials  of  the  active  voice  have  of  the  infinitive 
the  present  and  perfect  only ;  they  want  the  imperative,  (in- 
stead of  which  is  used  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,)  and 
generally  jparticiples,  gerunds,  and  supines. 

Passive  impersonals  have  all  the  infinitive. 

(3)  The  first  supine  of  the  personal  verb,  or  the  neuter 
gender  of  the  perfect  participle,  with  the  verb  sumy  consti- 
tutes the  compound  tenses  oi  the  passive  voice. 

PERSONALS  USED  IMPERSONALLY. 

(4)  Many  personal  verbs  are  used  as  impersonals,  with 
an  infinitive  after  them,  or  the  subjunctive  mood  and  ut :  as, 
dekcto,  juvoj  appareOf  attineo^  indpio^  conduco^  expedio^  can^ 
venioj  &c.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  although  many  of 
these  are  used  personally :  f^s,  Tu  mihi  places ;  Filius  patrem 
ddectat ;  yet  they  are  always  used  impersonally  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive,  or  subjunctive  mood.  For  we  do  not 
say  Si  places  audire,  but  Si  placet  tibi  audire ;  not  Ego  can^ 
tigi  esse  domi^  but  Me  cantigit  esse  domi ;  not  Ule  evenit  marif 
but  Ilium  niori  evenity  or  ut  ille  moreretur. 
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The  following  is  a  rule  for  asoertainuig  when  these  and 
shnliar  verbs  are  to  be  used  personally,  and  when  imperson- 
ally. 

Observe,  That  if  the  person  mentioned  in  English  as  coor 
stituting  the  subject  of  these  verbs  be  active,  that  is,  doing 
any  thing,  a  perscmal  verb  must  be  used :  as,  I  please  ^ou, 
Placeo  twi. 

But,  if  the  person  be  sufierin^,  an  unperscmal  verb  must 
be  used:  as,  I  please  to  hear,  or  I  am  pleased  to  hear,  P2ai:i^ 
miki  audirey  i.  e.  to  hear  pleases  me.  If  an  infinitive  follows 
in  English,  the  verb  is  impersonal;  if  not,  it  is  generally  per- 
sonaL 

•     IBIPEB60NALS  USED  FBBSOKALLT. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand,  impersonals  are  sometimes,  thouj^ 
rarely,  used  as  personal  verbs:  as,  Atheniens^  siad  primi 
defecerantj  ita  primi  poenitere  ^ro^^run/— Justin,  instead  of 
primes  poenitere  capit  Non  te  hoc  pudent — ^Ter.  Qm  in 
genere  mvUa  peccarUur — Cic  This  happens  particularly 
with  some  adjectives  of  the  neuter  gender:  as^  AUquid  pec- 
cairn'  vitio  pracipientium^^SGiu  Ne  quid  in  eo  genere  pec* 
CTf^wr— Cic 

TWO  {SUPPOSED  KINDS  OF  IMPERS0KAL8. 

(6)  Miseretj  pigef,  ptidet,  pcenitetj  tadet;  lucesciiy  vesper- 
ascity  pluit^  tonatj  fijlffjaraty  fdminat^  JUU^  ningity  roralj 
^hyematj  serenat^  lapidaty  gelaty  grandinatj  and  the  like;  and 
neuter  and  active  verbs  used  impersonally :  as,  cunitur^  i»- 
vitwry  itUTy  turhatuTj  agitUTj  &C.,  are  said  to  involve  their  no- 
minatives in  themselves ;  although  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Miseret  me.  tui  is  not  essentially  different  fix>m  I^o  tui  mise- 
rear  /  nor  Poenitet  me  conditionisj  from  the  words  of  Phuitus, 
Conditio  me  pcenitet ;  and  Poenitet  me  hoc/ecisse  is  not  dif- 
ferent firom  Hoc  factum  me  pcmitet.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  Non  me  hoc  dicere  pudebit ;  so  that,  stricdy  speak- 
ing only  those  impersonals  mentioned  above,  denoting  cer- 
tam  operations  of  nature,  and  passive  impers(»ials,  formed 
from  active  or  neuter  verbs,  can  be  said  to  cojitain  their  no- 
minatives in  themselves;  and  even  to  these^  some  would 
supply  Deus^  Natura,  or  the  mailer  of  the  verb^  as  ^eir  no- 
minative.      •    • 

(7)  Other  verbs,  as,  oportety  libet,  liquet^  licety  est  and  its 
compounds,  referty  decet,  delectaty  juvatj  &c,  are  supposed 
to  have  hoc^  tllttdj  or  idy  referring  to  the  words  following 
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nnderstood,  as  a  nominative,  or  the  infinitive  mood,  or  part 
of  a  sentence  ^ 

(8)  The  infinitive  mood  of  both  kinds  is  used  imperson- 
ally: asy  Terrd  muUifariam  pluisse  nunciatum  est — Liv. 
Quwn  mdtitudo  •  • . ,  reshti  posse  Appio  crederet — Id. 

THEIR  ENGLISH. 

(9)  Although,  in  a  literal  translation,  impersonal  verbs 
have  it  before  them,  it  is  better,  according  to  the  English 
idiom,  to  Adopt  the  person  as  the  nominative :  as,  Licet  mihij 
It  is  allowed  to  me;  rather,  I  am  allowed.  '  Pcenitet  me,  I 
repent.  Pugnaiur  ame^a  te^  ai  iUo,  &c.,  I  fight,  thou  fight- 
est,  he  fights,  &c 

THEIR  NOMINATIVE. 

(10)  Thete  have  been  great  disputes  among  grammarians 
about  thei  njominative  understood  before  impersonal  verbs, 
when  it  c^umot  be  obviously  supplied  by  some  pronoun  un- 
derstood, infinitive  mood^  or  part  of  a  sentence.  Some  have 
sqppqsed.res,  negotium^  nahfrc^  &c,  or  a  nominative  of  cog- 
nate signification  with  the  verb,  to  be  understood.  None  of 
these 'suppo6itions  is  found  iippiicable  in  every  instance,  llie 
truth]^  perhaps,  is,  that  no  nominative  is,  or  ever  was,  un- 
derstood ;  but:  that  such  impersonals,  before  the  distinctions 
in  language  arising  from  the  analysis  of  a  proposition  into 
its  constituent  parts  of  a  subject  and  predicate,  (the  latter 
comprehending  the  copula^  or  word  of  assertion,  and  the  at- 
tribute) were  attended  to,  originally  constituted  a  compen- 
dious and  simple  method  of  expressing,  in  one  word,  an  en- 
tire event  in  the  aggregate,  especially  in  regard  to  those 
operations  of  nature,  beyond  human  power,  and  in  which 
the  subject  or  agent  is  invisible;  and  that  pluit,  in  itself  is 
fully  equivalent  to  It  rains,  Rain  is  or  falls,  Lnber  deciditj 
or  Tempestas  est  pluvialis. 

But  they  have  never  been  supposed  to  have  a  person  as 
their  nominative,  and  hence  arises  the  name,  Impersonal. 
This  observation  may  be  extended  further,  for  they  do  not 
admit  as  a  nominative  the  name  of  any  animated  being. 

*  Caesar  says,  Casari  quum  id  nunciatum  esset,  eos  per  protin* 
dam  nostram  iterjacere  conari;  in  which' id  is  the  nominative  to 
the  verb,  and  refers  to  the  words  which  constitute  the  real  subject, 
or  nomioative,  eos  per  provinciam  nostram  iterjacere  conari.  Whe- 
ther or  not  nunciatum  est  be  here  considered  as  impersonal,  the 
insertion  of  id  seems  unnieeeisary. 
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THE  PRETERITIVE  VERBS, 
(1)  So  called  from  their  having  little  more  than  preterites 
and  the  formation  fitnn  these,  are  odi,  meminij  and  ceepL 
They  have,  in  their  perfects,  the  signification  of  the  presoit 
also' :  in  the  pluperfect,  that  of  the  perfect  also;  and  in  the 
future  of  the  subjunctive,  that  of  the  future  indicative  also. 
— It  is  because  novi  sometimes  ognifies  /  knawy  that  it  is 
ranked  among  these,  for  it  is  the  perfect  of  the  verb  nosco, 
which  is  complete. 

52)  Odi  has  the  participle  osuSy  which  signifies  actively, 
[  the  fiiture  participle  osurus.  Its  compounds  perosus 
and  exosus  are  used,  but  not  perodi  or  exodi ;  and  they  sig- 
nify actively,  and  sometimes  passively. 

(S)  Memini  has  also  the  imperative,  in  the  second  per- 
sons singular  and  plural,  namely,  memento^  mementote. 

(4)  Ccepi  has  also  its  perfect  participle  ccepUts^  whidi  sig- 
nifies passively;  and  the  future  participle  eoepturus. 

(5)  OdituTy  odiarisy  odiatwry  odierUes ;  meminens ;  cctpio^ 
ecepiamy  coeperety  cceptUy  are  sometimes  found. 

CONTRACTIONS. 

The  poets  sometimes  use  sis  f<H-  si  vis ;  suUis  for  sivuUis; 
sodes  for  si  atides  ;  aqfsis  for  cape  si  visy  or  perhaps  for  ce- 
peris  i  to  whiph  may  be  added  abisisy  videsisy  cavesisy  apa- 
gesisy  in  which  sis  seems  to  be  added  to  diminish  the  harshness 
of  the  imperative. 

ADVERBS. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  an  adverb,  is  its 
signification.    Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs,  participles,  ad- . 
jectives,  or  to  other  adverbs,  to  express  some  circumstance, 
or  the  quality  and  manner  of  their  signification.    Some  are 
primitive:  as,  crasyjamy  ubiy  temere. 

They  are,  however,  generally  derivatives  from  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  participl^  and  prepositions.  1.  From  nouns; 
as,  viritim  from  vir ;  docte  from  dochis.  Many  of  &e  words 
deemed  adverbs  are  nouns ;  as  words  in  um  and  o,  primumy 
primOy  muiuoy  modoy  &c. ;  comparatives,  as,  ampUuSy  meUuSy 
&c ;  and  temporiy  ludy  vesperiy  antient  ablatives;  rite  for  rOuy 
ditty  noctUyfortey  &c.;  alias  may  be  alias  ress  unOy  una  cperd; 
rectoy  recta  vid.    In  forming  adverbs  firom  adjectives  or  par- 

'  It  is  doubtful,  whether  eeepi  ever  denotes  present  time.  Fhm  co^  oomcs 
ocecepi,  found  ia  Terence  and  Tacitus.  Oecepisand  inupif  oi  oedpio  and  m- 
C9>io,  are  formed,  not  from  ccejn,  but  the  kindr^  veib  a^.-^Oderii  and  odtrmt 
are  sometimeH  u&ed  iinpemtivelj ;  as  OUerlnl,  dum  metuanl.  Vide  Cic.  off.  L  S8, 
and  Sencc.  dc  ira,  i  IG. 
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ticiples,  the  o  of  the  ablative  seems  to  be  generally  changed 
into  e^  as,  rede.  To  the  ablative  in  te^  r  is  added,  to  -i  is 
added  ter  i  as,  dUigenterj  fortiter.  But  fcunUy  as  well  as 
facilitet;.  simuly  together,  as  well  as  similiter^  from  similis; 
omninOj  from  omnis;  and  repen$e^  from  repens*  From  J^rmttf, 
too,  we  have  Jlrmter  and  Jirme.  2.  From  pronomis;  as, 
hic^  eo^  quU  from  hie,  isj  quis.  Most  of  these  end  in  c,  a, 
or  o,  as,  htw,  eoj  quo,  many  of  which  are  really  pronowis. 
Quam,  than,  is  an  accusative ;  and  quum  or  cum,  when,  is 
quem  or  jiiot;!,  which  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  all  gen«- 
ders.  Quo,  whither,  is  said  to  be  an  antient  dative  singular, 
or  accusative  plural,  to  which  may  be  added  eo  and  iUo.  Qui, 
how,  is  an  ablative,  said  to  be  used  in  both  numbers,  and  in 
every  gender.  S.  From  verbs;  as,  casim,  punctim,  from  i^do^ 
pungo.  These  generally  end  in  im,  and  seem  to  come  from 
the  supine  or  perfect  participle.  4.  From  participles ;  as, 
amarUer,  sirmdate,  merito,  8cc  5.  From  prepositions ;  as, 
intra,  citro,  ultro,  clanculum,  from  intra,  citra,  ultra^  clam. 

They  are  likewise  formed  by  composition,  in  various  ways; 
as,  hodie,  today,  from  hoc  die\  postridie,  the  following  day, 
from  postero  die',  scilicet,  namely,  from  scire  licet;  quam- 
obrem,  wherefore,  from  ob  quam  rem,  &c. 

The  numerous  classes  into  which  th^  are  divided,  may 
be  left  to  be  learned  by  practice.  The  following  distinction 
in  adverbs  of  place  should  be  attended  to. 

In,  To,  Taaoards,  From,  >By — a  place. 

Hie,  hue,  horsum,  hinc,  hac. 

illic,  illuc,  illorsum,  illinc,  iliac, 

istic,  istuc,  istorsiim,  istinc,  istac. 

ibi,  feci,  9  hide,  ea. 

ubi,  mid,  quorsilkm,  unde,  qua. 

alibi,  alid,  kliorsum,  aUunde,  alia. 

ibidem,  eodem,  ,  indidem,  eadem. 

ubilibet,  quolibet,  ,  undelibet,  qualibet 

alicubi,  aliquA,  ^  alicunde,  {diqud. 

foris,  foras,  ,  foris. 

intus,  intr^  introrsum,  intus. 

Adverbs  are  compared :  as. 
Positive*  Comparati'oe*  Superlative. 

Diu, diutius, diutissime. 

Satii, satius, . 

Secus, secius  or  sequiiis,. 


epiib, ssepissimd. 

TutA,' tutius, tutisfflm^. 

penitiuS}  •#••#•##•••••#»•  penitissim^. 
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They  are  generally  compared  like  the  adjectives,  finom 
which  they  are  derived:  as, 

Acriter,  acriiis,  acerrimi^  ^r^nacer; 

ben^,  .melius,  optim^  Jrom  bonus; 

celeriter,        celerids,  celerrim^  Jromceltr; 

&cil4  facilius,  fecillim^  -  yr(>m&€ilis; 

maid,  pejus,  pessimd,  ^ommalus; 

parOm,  miniis,       {^^^^ }  >«»  parvus; 

multum,         plus,  plurimum,      ^rcTm  multus; 

prope,  propius,       proxime,        ^ow  propior; 

ultra,  ulterius,        ultim6  -ito,  from  ulterior. 

Positive  toanting. 

Magis,  maxime ;  ocyils,  ocyssimd ;  prius,  prim6»  or  pri- 
mum;  potius,  potissimum.     Potissime  is /bund. 

Comparative  >wanting. 

Paene,  psenissimd ;  nuper,  nuperrime ;  nove  and  noviter, 
novissimd;  merito,  meritissimo. 

Superlative  wanting. 

Excusati,  excusatius;  tempore,  or  tempori,  temporius; 
satis,  satiiis;  secus,  seciiis. 

(Obs.  1)  Instar  and  ergS^  not  being  declined,  are  often 
ranked  among  adverbs,  but  the  one  mav  be  considered  as  a 
triptote,  and  the  other  a  monoptote.  That  instar  is  used  as 
a  noun  may  appear  from  the  following :  Unus  tUe  dies  mihi 
quidem  immortalitatis  instar  Jidt — Cic.  Qffus  equi  instar  pro 
ade  Veneris  dedicavit — Suet  Instar  montis  ^yww»— \lrg. 
Ad  instar  is  attributed  to  later  writers. 

(2)  Some  indeclinable  words  are  said  to  change  their  part 
of  speech,  according  to  their  signification.  Cwn^  when^  is 
consider^  as  an  adverb ;  although^  a  conjunction ;  and  ctoR, 
with,  as  a  preposition. 

(S)  Before,  when  joined  to  a  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  ad- 
verbs of  time,  antequam,  primmam.  Before,  joined  to  an 
oblique  case  of  a  noun,  is  made  by  ante,  ad,  apud,,coram, 
&C.  The  same  distinctbn  is  to  be  observed  between  postr 
quam,'ubi,  cuMi  ut  /  and  the  prepositions,  a,ab,  de^ex* 

(4)  The  neuter  gender  of  adjectives,  both  in  the  singu- 
lar and  plural  number,  is  sometimes  used  adverbially :  as, 
dulce-'Tidens,  sweetly-smiling;  suave^ubens,  sweetly-blush- 
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I   ingji;  torva^tuenSf  sternly-looking;  izcerba^sanans^  harshly- 
'    sounding. 

(5)  latUumj  tantd^  quantum^  quantOj  verum,  vero,  soliim, 
caterian^  moddy  primum^  primOy  certd^  minus,  tempore^  re* 
vera  J  brevi,  prqfectb  [pro  facto),  and  such  like,  whether  ad- 
verbs or  conjunctions,  are  in  most  sentences  obviously  re- 
solvable into  the  nominatives,  accusatives,  or  ablatives,  of 
the  nouns  or  adjectives  whence  they  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived.   Partim  is  an  old  accusative,  the  same  as  partem. 

(6)  Adverbs  sometimes  connect,  like  relatives:  as,  In 
Hispania  ubi  (L  e.  quo  in  locS)  nuttus  consul  erat.  In  Spain 
where  there  was  no  consul;  l^on  quaesivit,  ubi  ipse  viveret 
tutb,  sed  unde  prasidio  posset  esse  cimbus^Jle  did  not  look 
out  for  a  place  in  which  he  himself  m^ht  be  safe,  but  one 

from  which  he  might  be  of  service  to  his  countirmen. 

(7)  Adverbs  of  time,  place,  and  order,  are  olten  used  for 
each  other:  as,  ubi,  where,  or  when;  inde,  from  that  time, 
or  from  that  place. 

(8)  Some  adverbs  denote  either  past,  present,  or  future 
time :  as.  Jam,  already,  now,  or  by  and  by ;  olim,  formerly, 
or  hereaAen 

(9)  Interrogative  adverbs  doubled,  or  compounded  with 
cunque,  answer  to  the  English  soever:  as,  iMubi,  or  ubp- 
cunque,  wheresoever.  Likewise,  some  other  interrogatives : 
as,  quotquot  and  quotcunque,  how  many  soever;  quantus^ 
quantus,  and  quantuscunque,  how  mat  soever. 

(10)  In  English  the  same  word  is  sometimes  an  -adverb 
and  an  adjective ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  turning  it  into 
Latin,  to  ascertain  to  which  part  of  speech  it  belongs :  thus, 
if  we  say  *^  He  was  onh/  rich,"  ofdy  is  an  adverb,  and  the 
Latin  expression  is  lUe  soltun  erat  dives.  But  if  we  say  <^  He 
only  was  rich,"  only  is  an  adjective,  and  this  sentence  will 
be  expressed  in  La^  by  i22^  solus  erat  dives. 

(11)  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  two  negatives  in  the  same 
dause  destroy  each  other,  and  render  the  sense  affirmative: 
as,  Haud  ignara  niali.  Not  unacquainted,  [or,  acquainted,) 
with  misfortune.  Non  sum  nescius,  I  am  not  ignorant,  {or, 
I  know).  But  in  many  instances  they  convey  the  assertion 
more  faintly  than  an  affirmative  mode  of  expression ;  as, 
Nonparere  noluit — Nep.  He  did  not  refuse  to  obey.  Among 
old  authors  two  negatives  are  sometimes  used  to  render  the 
negation  stronger :  as,  Neque  ille  haud  objiciet  mihi — Plaut. 
Special  or  particular  negations  do  not  destroy  the  general 
negation :  as,  Nulla  neque  amnem  libavit  quadrupes,  nee  gra^ 
minis  i^tigit  herbam^yirg.  Neminem  neque  suo  nomine^  nec^ 
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siAscribenSj  accusaoU — Nep.    In  these,  neque  and  nee  nfiist 
be  translated  in  English  b^  either  and  or. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

A  prepodtion  is  an  indeclinable  part  of  speech,  generally 
placed  before  nouns  ^and  pronouns,  which  it  governs,  and 
of  which  it  shows  the  relation  to  some  other  word.  The 
various  ways  of  expressing,  in  English,  their  general  mean- 
ing, will  be  seen  in  the  foUowing  examples. 

PREPOSITIONS  OOVZRNIKG  TH£  ACCUSATIVE. 

Ad,  to :  as,  omnes  ad  unum,  all  to  a  man.  At :  as,  adpra- 
stitutam  dieniy  at  the  appointed  'day.  According 
to :  as,  <id  cursum  luruB^  according  to  the  coarse  of 
the  moon.  After :  as,  aliquanto  ad  rem  amdioTy 
a  little  too  greedy  after  money.  For :  as,  rebus  ad 
prqfectionem  comparatisy  things  being  ready  for  a 
march.  Before :  as,  ductus^est  ad  magistratumj  he 
was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  magis- 
trate. 

Apud,  at  or  near :  as,  apudjbrumj  at  the  forum.  Amoi^ : 
as,  apud  Sequanos^  among  the  Sequani.  With :  as, 
potior  apud  exerdtum^  in  greater  credit  with  the 
army.  Before :  as,  causam  apud  r^em  dicere^  to 
plead  before  the  king. 

Ante,  before  (in  respect  to  time  or  place,  and  opposed  to 
post) :  a%  antey  non  post^  horam  decimamj  before, 
and  not  after,  ten  o'clock ;  ante  actem,  non  post 
seu  pone  acienij  before,  and  not  behind,  the  army. 

Adversus,   1  against :  as,  adversus  hostem,  against  the  ene- 

Adversum,  J  my.  Towards :  as,  pietas  adversus  deosy  piety 
towards  the  gods.  To :  as,  de  ilia  adversus  hunc 
loquerej  speak  to  him  of  her.    , 

Contra,  against :  as,  contra  nafuramy  against  nature.  Op- 
posite to :  as,  Carthago  Italiam  contra,  Carthage 
opposite  to,  or  over  against,  Italy. 

Circa,     )  about,  applied  to  time,  place,  persons  and  things; 

Circum,  /generally  to  place.  It  is  sometimes  rendered 
with :  as,  pauca  circum  iUam,  the  few  with  her,  or 
about  her. 

Circiter,  about,  applied  to  time,  place,  and  number. 
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Cifi,    \<m  this  side:  as,  cis  Eupkraiem,  on  diis  side  the 

Citra,  /  Euphrates.  Without :  as,  citra  necessitatenij  without 
necessity. 

Erga,  towards:  as  erga  amicosj  towards  his  friends,  Beforef 
opposite  to :  as,  qtia  modo  erga  aedes  habitat^  who 
lives  now  before  our  house. 

Extra,  without,  opposed  to  intra :  as,  orfr/z,  haud  intrOf 

scholam,  out  o^  not  in,  school     Beyond:  as,  ea^ 

tra  modum,  beyond  measure.     Besides :  as,  extra 

Jamtdos,  besides  the  servants;  extra  Jocum^  some- 

times  for  sine  joco. 

Infra,  under ,  bekWj  beneath :  as,  infra  se,  beneath  himsel£ 

Inter,  betweenj  among :  as,  inter  Jratres,  between  brothers. 
Atj  or,  in  time  of:  as,  inter  ccenamj  at,  m  time  oi^ 
during,  supper. 

Intra,  within  :  as,  intra  decern  annos,  within  ten  years. 

Juxta,  near :  as,  juxta  viam,  by  the  way. 

Ob,  Jbr:  as,  ob  gutestum,  for  gain,  iefore :  as,  ob  oculos 
exitium  versatur^  destruction  is  before  my  eyes. 
Phrase,  Ob  industriam,  on  purpose. 

Propter,  for :  as,  propter  ustwi  meum^  for  my  use.  Near  to : 
as,  propter  patrem  cubanteSj  lying  near  their  &^ 
ther.  Jhe  moving  cause^  or  motive:  as,  propter 
me,  by  my  means;  propter  misericordiam^  out  of 
pity. 

Per,  during :  as  per  diem^  during  day  time,  or,  each  day. 
Bif  or  through :  as,  per  vim,  by  force;  p^  campos, 
through  the  fields.  In  :  as,  per  ludum  et  jocum^* 
in  sport  and  jest.  Per  denotes  the  instrument** 
lity,  or  subordinate  agency :  thus,  per  eunuchum 
epistolam  misit. 

Pone^  behind:  as,  pone  cedem,  behind  the  temple. 

Prseter,  beyond,  except :  as,  neminem  pneter  LuctdJum  vides, 
you  see  no  one  except  Lucullus.  Beyond :  as,  pra^ 
ter  spem,  b^ond  expectation.  CoiUrary  to :  as, 
prtzter  aquum  et  bonum,  contrary  to  what  is  just 
and  reasonable.  Before :  as,  prater  oculos,  bdvn^ 
my  eyes.  Without :  as,  prater  rationem,  witiMnit 
reason. 

Penes,  in  the  power  of:  as,  penes  Pompehan,  in  Pompey's 
power.  Possession :  s^a,  quern  penes  est^  virtus,  who 
IS  possessed  of  virtue.  Phr.  Penes  te  es  ^  etre  yovt 
in  your  senses? 

Post,  after :  as,  jx>st  multos  annos,  after  many  years.  Since : 
as,  post  hominum  mempriamf  since  the  memory  of 
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man.  Behind :  as,  post  tergum^  behind.or  at  the 
bacL 

Secundum,  according  to :  as,  coUaudavi ,  te  secundum  facta^ 
I  praised  you  according  to  your  deeds.  Jllong : 
as,  secundum  littus^  along  the  shore.  Near^  h^ 
by :  as,  duo  vulnera  in  capitey  secundum  auremj  ac- 
'  cepiiy  he  received  two  wounds  in  the  head^  near 
his  ear.  Next  after :  as,  secundum  tCf  next  to  you. 
For:  ssy  secundum  te  decrevity  he  gave  judgment 
for  you. 

Supra,  above :  as,  supra  lunam,  above  the  moon.  Phr.  Ecce 
supra  caput  homo  sordicbiSy  lo  a  man  extremely  sor- 
did. Cum  hostes  supra  caput  sint^  since  the^-ene- 
.    mies  are  at  hand. 

Trans,  overj  on  the  other  side :  as,  trans  marUh  beyond  seas. 

Ultra,  beyan^:  as,  ultra  Britanniarniy  beyond  Britain.  Ad- 
verbially, nihil  possit  ultra,  nothing  can  exceed  it 
{Note  1.)  Prepositions,  wh^i  the  word  which  they  would 

Sivem  is  suppi^ssed,  are  often  considered  as  adverbs,  al- 
ouffb,  in  reality,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  prepositions. 

(2^  Many .  of  the  rules  of  syntax  arise  from  a  prqxisition 
understood.  Th^  ablative  after  comparatives  is  governed 
by  pra  understood;  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner ^  and  it^ 
strument,  is  governed  by  a  preposition:  as  is  perhaps  the  ab- 
lative absolute,  with  manv  similar  examples. 

(S.)  The  prq)osition  is  sometimes,  however,  omitted  in 
some  examples,  in  an  unusual  manner :  as,  devenere  locos 
loftoSj  supply  ad  ^maria  aspera  juro,  supply  per  ,•  ut  se  loco 
mooere  non  posseht,  supply  e  or  dc;  si  reipMias  commodo 
fcicere  posset,  supply,  cuiti. 

PREPOSITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  ABLATIVE. 

A,  ab,  abs,  from :  as,  ab  avo  usque  ad  mala,  from  b^inning 
to  end.  By  reason  of:  as,  vir  ab  innocentid  ck- 
mentissimus,  a  man  very  mild  by  reason  of  his  in- 
nocence. After :  as,  hu;us  a  morte,  after  his  death. 
Againsf,from  or  became  of:  as,  a  figore,  against, 
from,  or  because  of,  the  cold-  For :  as,  a  mendacio 
contra  verum  stare,  to  stand  for  a  lie  in  opposition 
to  truth.  Phr.  A  studiis  (minister  understood),  a 
dvector  of  one's  studies ;  a  pedibus,  a  £3otinan ;  d 

^    .  rationibus,  an  accountant 

Absque,  without :  as,  absque  causa,  without  cause.  Bui  for: 
as,  absque  te  esset,  but  for  you. 

Coram  denotes  nea7*ness,  and  refei^s  to  persons :  as,  corcan 
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regfj  m  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  before  the 
king.  Coram  is  nearly  synonymous  with  in  con-- 
spectu. 

Cum,  with :  as,  cum  exereitu^  with  the  army.    At :  as,  am 

^     pritnd  tuce^  at  break  of  day.  Jn :  as,  dum  esses  cum 

imperioj  while  you  were  in  authority,     Phr.  Cum 

bond  venid  audirej  to  hear  patiently;  cum  primiSf 

bi  the  first  place* 

De,  qfj  concerning:  as,  de  kominibusj  of,  or  concerning,  men. 
According  to:  as^  de  sententid  medj  accoraW  to 
my  opinion.  After:  as,  somnus  deprandio^  sleep 
after  dinner.  From :  as,  de  loco  superiore^  firom  the 
higher  ground.  Phr.  De  integroj  afresh ;  de  im* 
proviso,  unawares;  de  industridj  on  purpose;  de 
transversoy  across ;  de  meo,  at  my  cost  For :  as, 
ecquid  nos  amas  dejidicina  istJiac  ?  do  you  love  us 
for  that  musical  girl  ?     ^ 

E,  ex,  out  of,  from :  as,  ijlammd,  out  of  the  fire.  Accord^ 
ing  to :  as,  siatut  i  mUurd,  a  condition  according 
to  nature.  By :  as,  ex  consilio  patrum,  by  the  a£ 
vice  of  the  senators.  For :  as,  magnd  ex  parte,  for 
the  most  part  Since :  as,  ex  eo  die,  since  that  day. 
Amongst :  as,  ex  lusionibus  muUis,  amongst  many 
diversions. 

Palam,  openly :  as,  palam  omnibus,  before  ail  the  world. 

Prae^  in  comparison :  as,  prce  nobis,  in  comparison  to  us. 
Became  of:  as,  pra  miultitudine,  .because  of  th« 
multitude.  Before :  as,  pra  oculis,  before  the  eyes. 
Tlirough,  out  of  (some  passion  of  the  mind):  as, 
prce  metu,  throiugh  fear. 

Pro,  instead  of,-  or  in  exchange  for :  as,  pro  itta,  instead  of 
him^^ence,  in  defence  ^  According  to :  as,  pro, 
merito,  according  to  his  merit  Before :  as,  pro 
castris,  befinre  the  camp.  Considering:  as,  pro  nO' 
strA  amicitid  te  rogo,  I  ask  you  in  consideration 
of  our  friendship.  For :  as,  pro  me  est,  it  makes 
for  me.  In  d^ence  of:  as,  pro  oris  et  focis,  in 
defence  of  (for)  God  and  one's  country.  As:  thus, 
libertatem  pro  pnemio  dederunt,  they  gftve  him  bis 
fi^edom  as  a  reward. 

Sine,  mtkout  (not  having),  opposed  to  cum,  with:  as,  sine 
pondere,  without  weight 

Tenus,  as  far  as,  up  to:  as,  capulo  tenus,  up  to  the  hflt 
Crurum  tenus,  up  to  the  legs.     It  Mows  the  .ge^ 
L2 
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mtive  when  the  word  is  pluraL   Also  the  ablatiye 
plural :  as,  peetaribus  temis^  up  to  the  breasts. 

PREPOSITIONS  QPVSRNINO  TWO  CASES. 

Clamy  unknown  to,  governs  either  the  accusative  or  abla- 
tive, but  more  frequently  the  ablative. 

Ihj  into,  sub^  under,  and  super^  above,  govern  the  accusative 
when  motion  to  a  place  is  signified.  But  when  motion 
or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified,  in  and  sub  govern  die  ab- 
lative: as,  Casar  in  hibemd  exercitum  deduxit — ^Caes. 
Magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago — ^Viig.  .Super  agmina 
incidit — Virg.  Ego  in  porta  navigo-^xer.  ftecubans  sub 
tegmine  Jagi — Virg. 

Super  ffoverns  either  case,  when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is 
simiified :  as,  Stg>er  Mcenandrum  amnem  posuit  castror^ 
Liv.  Siraioque  super  disambitwr  ostro — Virg.  When  it  is 
particularly  opposed  to  subter^  it  almost  always  governs 
the  accusative. 

Subt&  governs  either  case,  but  most  fi'equently  the  accusa- 
tive, whether  motion  or  rest  be  denoted :  as,  Subierjits^ 
tigia  tecti  JEnean  duxit — Virg.  Ilia  subter  Ccecum  vulnus 
AoiS^s— Pers.  Subter  densd  testudine — Virg. 

PBCPOSITIONS  VARYING  THEIR  CASE  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR 
MEANING. 

In^  put  for  ergOf  contra^  per^  ad^  usque  ad^  apud^  super^  go- 
verns the  accusative :  as.  Amor  in  patriam — Cic  Inqne^ 
totem  in  i2ei»— Cic.  Crescit  in  singulas  dies  kostium  nu^ 
merus — Cic  Siletur  in  noctem — ^Virg.  Studebat  in  ccena 
tempus — Plin.  &c. 

In,  for  inter^  governs  either  the  accusative  or  ablative ;  the 
accusative,  when  motion  to^  or  towards,  is  implied,  and 
the  ablative,  when  motion  or  rest  is  denoted :  thus.  Ex* 
ercitum  in  Bellaoacos  ducit^^CsdS.  i.  e.  He  leads  his  army 
among  (into  the  territories  of)  the  Bellovad.  Postquam 
in  tn^us  miUium  ekOum  est — Caes.  After  it  was  made 
known  among  the  common  soldiers.  In  hisjvit  AriaoiS' 
tus — Cses.  Among  these  was  Ariovistus* 

Subi  for  circa,  or  paulo  ante,  or  paulo  post  (about),  governs 
the  accusative :  af,  Sub  noctem  naves  solvit^-^CdBSL  i  e. 
paulo  ante.  SuB  dies  Jistos^^Cic  u  a.  paulo  post.  Sub 
idem  tetnpuS'^lAy,  i.  c.  circa  or  per  idem  tempus. 

Super,  for  ultra,  pneter,.  inter,  governs  the  accusative ;  but 
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for  de^  pro  or  oft,  the  ablative:  as,  Sig>er  et  Garamanias 
et  Indos  Proferet  imperium-^Vixg.  Punkum  exercitum 
super  morbum  etiam  fames  ojfficit'^hivJ  De  ejus  nequitid 
omnes  stgi)er  casnam  loquebantur-^^FlxTU  Hdc  super  re  seri^ 
bam  ad  /^-^Cic  Nee  super  ipse  sud  molUur  laude  laborem 
— Virg.  His  accensa  super — Virg.  L  e*  oft  hoc. 
Temts  and  versus,  and  sometimes  penes  and  usque,  are  set 
after  the  case  which  they  govern ;  and  when  the  word  is 
plural,  tenus  generally  governs  the  genitive;  also,  when 
we  speak  of  things  of  which  we  have  naturally  but  two ; 
as,  crurum  tenus,  up  to  the  legs. 
Prope,  versus,  usque,  procul  Budeireit^  may  be  considered 
as  adverbs:  they  seem  to  govern  a  case  by  means  of  a 
preposition  which  is  generally  understood,  but  sometimes 
expressed.  Clam  may  perhaps  be  added  \ 
Observe,  that 

A  and  e  are  used  brfore  consonants. 

Ab  and  ex,  generally  before  vowels. 

Abs  is  generally  placed  before  q  and  /.* 

*  Seveial  prepositions  seem  to  have  had  originally  the  nature  of 
adverbs :  sudi  as,  adversus,  juxta,  propter,  secus,  secundum^  the  ac- 
cusative which  followed  them  being  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
ad.  Some  of  these  are  found  governing  other  cases,  and  some* 
tiroes  without  any  regimen.  Palam  Sindpone  have  likewise  been 
excluded  from  the  list  of  prepositions,  the  word  which  they  aeem 
to  govern  being  supposed  to  be  governed  by  coram  or  post  under* 
stood. — Other  words  p;enerally  considered  as  adverbs  are  found 
governing  the  accusative  or  ablative,  like  prepositions ;  or  some- 
times the  genitive.  Intus  is  found  with  the  genitive,  the  accusa- 
tive, and  the  ablative.  Foras,  with  the  ablative,  in  Lucretius ;  and 
with  the  accusative,  in  the  Vulgate.  Cominus  is  found  with  aa 
accusative.  Retro  also.  Seorsus  or  seorsum  is  found  with  an  abr 
lative  in  Lucretius.  Simul  is  found  with  an  ablative  in  Horace 
and  Ovid.  Desuper  and  insuper  are  found  governing  the  accu« 
sative,  like  the  simple  super.  In  such  instances,  either  a  prepo- 
sition is  understood,  or  the  adverbs  are  used,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  as  prepositions.  To  these  might  be  added  several 
more ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  general,  such  constructions 
appear  to  be  elliptical.  That  circiter  is,  in  reality,  an  adverb,  may 
be  inferred  from  its  construction,  when  there  is  no  ellipsis  sup- 
posed ;  as,  Cireiterpars  quarta  armis  instructa  ^ai— Sail.  Whea 
it  is  followed  by  an  accusative,  ad,  understood,  is  tbe  governing 
word.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  also :  as,  Ipsehori 
circiter  diei  quarta  Britanniam  attigit — Cos. ;  in  which  tit  may  be 
understood,  or  the  ablative  may  be  referred  to  the  question  by 
quando,  which  will  be  noticed  in  Syntax, 

*  Ab  is  often  found  before  consonants,  especially  those  of  a 
softer  sound ;  such  as,  /,  n,  r,  d^  s,  and  j :  as,  ab  legatis,  ab  nuUo, 
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A  few  instances  are  found  in  Which  in,  signi^^ing  motion 
to  a  |>lace,  governs  the  ablative;  and  in,  si^i^qn^  rest,. the 
accusative:  as,  Cum  divertissem  a  CumU  in  Vesttano — Cic 
Venit  in  senatu — Cic,  Esse  in  amicitiam  ditianemque  pcpuli 
Bomani — Cic.  Cum  talem  virum  in  potestatem  habere^-' 
Sail. 

[These  observations  properly  belong  to  Syntax ;  but  the 
division  of  the  prepositions,  according  to  thenr  governments 
naturally  sugg^ted  their  introduction  here.  The  subject 
will  be  afterwards  resumed.] 

Prepositions  are  either  primitive :  as,  adj  apui,  ante,  8tc. ; 
or  derivative :  as,  advemm,  from  the  adjective  adversus  :  se* 
cundum,  from  secundm.  They  are  eitner  simple:  as,  ad, 
ante,  abs  g  or  compound :  as,  esadioersum,  absque^ 

There  are  certain  prepositions  named  inseparable,  be- 
cause they  are  always  found  prefixed  to  a  word.  The  other 
prepositions  also  are  sometimes  used  in  this  way.  Thdr  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  that  of  the  inseparaUes,  am,  dis,  ref  se, 
con,  ve,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

PREPOSITIONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

A,  abs,  ab,  from  or  aUMy :  as,  averto,  I  turn  away ;  abstineo, 
I  abstain,  or  keep  from :  avfugio,  I  fly  away.  A  is 
likewise  added  to  nouns  as  a  privative  ^  as  omens, 
mad. 

Ad,  to,  or  near  to :  as,  accipio,  I  take  to  myself.  It  f  »- 
creaseth :  as,  adamo,  I  love  much ;  adbtbo,  I  drink 
much. 

Am,  about,  around:  as,  amburo,  I  bum  all  about;  anquiro, 
I  seek  about,  or  seek  diligently;  anceps,  that  may 
be  taken  boUi  ways. 

Ante,  before :  as,  anteeo,  I  go  before  j  antemissus,  sent  be- 
fore. 

Ve,  from,  doom,  much,  or  cecuing:  as,  dehortor,  I  dissuade 
from ;  depono,  IJay  down ;  deamo,  I  love  much ; 
dedoceo,  I  unteach;  despero,  I  de^Mur;  demens^ 
mad ;  decolor,  discoloured. 

ah  RomaniSf  ah  ducihus,  ah  senatu,  ah  Jove.  Ex  is  often  used  by 
Cicero  before  consonants.  In  certain  expressions  e  is  generally 
used,  and  in  others  ex:  bb,  e  hnginquo^  e  regione,  e  vesttgio,  e  re 
me^  est,  &c.  In  like  manner,  ex  pnsparato,  ex  parte,  ex  compacto, 
ex  tato,  ex  sententid,  ex  tempore,  &c.  Abs  is  sometimes  found  be- 
fore s  :  BB,^  Abs  Suessa  nunciatum  est — ^Liv.  Non  abs  re  erit,  in 
which  abs  is  used  before  r,  is  a  common  mode  of  expressing  Not 
Joreign  from  the  purpose. 
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Dis,  di,  separation^  or  denUd:  as,  distrahoy  i  puH  asunder; 
diflidoj  I  distrust;  dispute j  I  think  differently,  I 
dispute.  By  separating,  it  impUes  di$tinctimi  a% 
dtpidicoj  I  judge  distinctly. 

Con,  {/or  cum)  fogetker :  as,  concwrro^  to  run  together ;  covi^ 
tendOf  to  strive  together,  or  to  contend,  to  exert 
or  stretch  {nervos)  together;  congredioTj  to  come 
together ;  hence,  to  engage  in  battle. 

El,  ex,  Jrom^  a^way^  greatly,  negation :  as,  expeUa,  I  drive 
away ;  exoro,  I  beg  earnestly ;  exwro,  I  bum  up ; 
exsanguis,  bloodless;  exanimis\  lifeless. 

In,  in,  into,  upon,  aver  or  against :  as,  tndo,  I  put  in ;  in^ 
Jieioj  I  cast  into  or  upon ;  indpio,  I  take  upon  me, 
I  begin;  impono,  I  put  over,  I  impose;  irruo^  I 
TusAi  upon  or  against  It  sometimes  increases: 
as,  infi-ingOj  I  break  in  pieces ;  indurOj  I  harden 
much.  In  some  pardcipials  or  adjectives  it  is  either 
"  intensive,  or  privative :  as,  inft'octusj  unbroken,  or 

brdcen  in  pieces ;  invocatus,  called  upon,  or  unbid- 
den; impotensj  weak,  or  overmtighty;  it^tenatu^ 
bridled,  or  unbridled;  inmutaius,  changed,  or  un- 
changed. With  adjectives  it  is  generally  j9r»t«^f  or  : 
as,  ingratuSf  ungrateful. 

Inter,  among  or  between:  as,  interjicio,  I  cast  between.  Some* 
times  it  increases :  as,  interbibo,  I  drink  up  alL 

Ob,  against,  before,  about :  as,  oppono,  I  place  against  or  be^ 
fore,  I  oppose;  obambulo,  I  walk  up  and  down:— 
intensive,  used  for  ad:  as,  obedio,  I  obey. 

Per,  signifies  through,  entirely,  very  much:  as,  perlego,  I 
read  throi^:  perficio,  I  finish;  peradokscens,  very 
young.  It  is  sometimes  privative :  as,  per/tdus,  per- 
fidious ;  perjurus,  peijured. 

Prae,  before",  or  ooer :  as,  prapono,  I  place  before,  I  prefer; 
^  prdevaleo,  I  prevail ;  pnepolleo,  I  surpass.  In  ad- 
jectives it  augments  :  as,  prafacilis,  very  easy. 

Pro,  jbrih,  forwards,  to  a  distance:  as,  produco,  I  lead  forth; 
pvsilio,  I  leap  forwards;  prospicio,  I  see  at  a  di- 
stance ;  prohtbeo,  \  ward  off,  I  prohibit  Some- 
^es  it  is  privative:  as,  prqfanus^  profane :->-tn- 
tensive :  as,  procurvus,  very  crooked. 

Post,  after :  as,  posthabeo,  I  account  after,  I  postpone. 

Re,  back  again,  or  against  .*  as,  repono,  I  place  again ;  re^ 
btctor,  1  struggle  a^amst;  recipio,  I  take  again,  I 
receive.     It  sometimes  increases :  as,  redundo^  I 
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run  over^  I  redound.  It  is  aometimes  n^ative: 
as,  retegOf  I  uncover;  redudOf  I  unlock* 

Se,  opar^  or  ostie.-  as,  sevoco^  I  call  asidjB;  sedudo^  I  shut 
up. 

Sub,  under^  a  small  degree^  ox  privily  i  as,  sub/icio^  I  cast  un- 
der; subinvideq^  I  envy  a  little;  subtristis^  scme- 
what  sad :  surripio^  I  steal,  or  I  seize  privily. 

Super,  upon^  or  ov^:  as,  superscribo^  I  write  upon. 

Subter,  undeTf  privily:  as,  subterfiuoj  I  nm  (?r  flow  under; 
subterjugioy  I  escape  pnvily. 

Trans,  cfoer :  as,  transferor  I  carry  over,  I  transfer. 

Ve,  is  privative :  as,  vecors,  foolish ;  vesanuSf  sickly^  It  is 
intensive :  as,  vehemens\  vehement  or  violent,  hav- 
ing strong  passions  or  feelings.  It  is  sometimes 
both  in  the  same. word :  as,  vegrandisj  very  greats 
or  very  slim. 

Other  prepositions  in  composition  have  nearly  the  same 
signification  a0  out  of  composition.  For  the  changes  wfaieh, 
for  the  sake  of  sound,  priepositions  ipider^  in  being  pre^ 
•fixed,  see  Compounded  VerbSf 

T^e  Manner  of  expressing  in  Latin  certain  English  Part 
ticlesj  some  qfiohich  are  denominated  Prepositions^  and 
some^  the  Signs  of  Cases* 

Of  after  a  substantive  (or  '5),  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive:  as» 
the  father  of  the  king,  or  die  king's  father,  pater  regis. 

Of  befpre  an  adjective  of  praise  or  dispraise,  joined  to  a 
substantive,  shows  that  it  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  or 
ablative:  as,  a  man  of  no  integrity,  homo  nullius  Jldeiy  or 
nulla  Jide. 

Ofy  after  adjectives  of  plenty  or  toan^,  is  the  sign  of  the  ge- 

•     nitive  or  ablative  t  as,  ftiU  of  wine,  plenus  vini  or  vino. 

.  Of  aft^r  worthy^  unworthy,  need,  descended,  bom,  is  the  sign 

of  the  ablative:  as,  worthy  of  praise,  dignus  laude;  there 

is  need  of  action,  cpus  est  facto ;  bom  of  a  king,  noto 

rege. 

Of,  after  comparatives,  superlatives,  partitives,  and  certain 
numerals,  is  the  sign  of  the  genitive :  as,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  senior  fratrum  /  or  it  may  be  made  by  de,  e,  ex, 
or  inter :  as,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons,  ex  duobus  Jiliis 
natu  mq^or^ 

*  Vetut  et  vehemenst  says  Stephanus, — <<  aherum  ab  istatis  mag- 
nitudine^  alteram  a  mentis  vi«  coinpositum/' 
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Q^  signifying  the  matter  of  which  a  thisff  is  made^  is  ex* 
pressed  by  de^  ^,  or  ej? :  as,  a  buckler  of  gold,  ch/peus  ex 
auro*    ^ 

Of,  for  concerning^  is  expressed  by  de:  as,  a  story  of  you, 

fabuladete;  tor  by  or  Jrcm^hj  a,  ab^e,  er.*as,  1  recaved 

the  book  oi{Jr€m  is  more  <;oiDmon)  the  master,  Ubrvm  a 

prceceptore  accept ;  perhaps  you  had  heard  of  somebody, 

atidisti  es  aliquo  Jiniasse  F 

Off  after  verbs  of  accusing^  condemning^  acquitting^ — and  / 
repent  {pcenitet  me\  I  am  ashamed  {pudet  me),  lam  'weary 
(tadet  me\  it  irketh  {p^et\ — vs  a  siirn  of  the  genitive:  as, 
he  accuses  me  of  th^  accmai  me  Jurti ;  it  irketh  me  of 
(I  am  grieved  for)  my  folly,  me  piget  sttdtitue  meee. 

Of,  after  mereor,  is  made  hy  de:  as,  he  deserves  praise  of 
you,  de  te  Utudem  meretur* 

of,  after  verbs  of  unloading  md  depriviTig^  is  the  sign  of  the 
ablative :  as,  he  robbed  hb  friend  of  his  character,  amicum 
famd  spoUavit. 

Of  is  sometimes  included  in  the  Latin  verb :  as,  beware  of 
intemperance,  intemperantiam  cave* 

To  and  Jbr  are  signs  of  the  dative  when  they  oome  be£bre 
a  noun,  and  signify  to  the  use  or  iurt  of  any  person  or 
thing :  as,  pleasant  to  his  friend^  jucundus  amicis. 

To, — Sler  it  belongs  iattinet,  pertinet),  it  regards  {spectat\ 
and  after  some  verbs  of  caUing,  exhorting,  inviting,  md 
provoking ;  such  as,  voco,  loquor,  hortor,  invito,  lacesso,^^ 
is  made  by  o^ :  as,  he  invited  me  to  supper,  ad  coenam  me 
invitavit. 

To  Bixdfor,  signifying  motion,  and  aSter  bom,  Jtt^  prone, 
ready,  are  made  by  ad  or  in :  as,  prone  to  peace,  ad  pa* 
cemproma. 

To  is  sometimes  the  sign  of  the  genitive :  as,  time  to  write, 
tempus  scribendi,  u  e.  time  of  writing. 

To  is  expressed,  according  to  circumstances,  by  different 
parts  of  a  verb:  as,  I  came  to  dine,  veni  pransum ;  a  bc^ 
about  to  write^  pt^  scripturus;  I  desire  to  be  loved,  cu- 
pio  amaris  god  to  be  worshipped,  detts  colenduss  a  man 
worthy  to  be  loved,  dignus  amatu. 
To  is  sometimes  included  in  the  verb;  as,  see  to  your  health, 
valetudinem  cura  /  pray  to  the  gods,  precare  deos. 

For  s — See  the  prepositions  jtto  and  pra,  ob,  propter,  de,  ad, 

in,  per* 
For,  denoting  the  causei  is  a  sign  of  the  ablative :  as,  worse 

for  liberty,  Ucentid  deterior. 
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FoTy  before  the  price^  is  the  sign  d*  the  ablative:  as^  all 
things  are  sold  for  gotd,  cmmia  vendurUur  aurS. 

For,  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  made  by  ndmj  emm^ 
etenitny  &c. 

F9r  is  sometmies  part  of  the  noun  eft  verb:  as^  a  certain  look- 
ing-for of  judgment,  quetdam  expectatio  judicii  ;  he  sends 
ibr  a  physician,  medicum  i^ersit. 

With  is  found  belRiTe  the  causcj  manner  and  instrument^  and 

is  a  sign  of  the  ablative :  as,  he  kiUed  kim  with  his  own 

hand,  manu  sad  occidit. 
With,  denoting  in  company  with,  or  together  with,  is  made 

by  cum :  as,  ne  entered  with  a  sword,  aim  gladio  ingressus 

est. 
With,  after  verbs  of  anger,  comparing,  meeting,  is  the  sign 

of  the  dative:  as,  I  am  angry  with  you,  tibi  irascor ;  to 

compare  great  things  with  smiedl,  parvis  componere  magna. 
With,  applied  to  a  person  with  regard  to  situation,  is  made 

by  apud:  as,  he  is  with  me,  or  at  my  house,  apudmeest. 
With  is  sometimes  the  same  as  concerning,  and  is  made  by 

de :  as,  what  have  you  done  with  that  horse,  quid  de  isto 

equofecisti  ? 
With,  after  verbs  simii^ning  to  1>egin,  is  made  by  a  or  oS.*  asf, 

I  had  a  mind  to  begm  with  that,  ab  eo  exordiri  vciuL    * 
With  is  sometfanes  part  of  the  verb :  as,  he  goes  on  with  his 

villany,  prosequitur  suum  scelus. 

From : — See  the  prepositions  a,  ab,  abs,  e,  ex,  de. 

Fronty  after  verbs  of  taking  a^my,  is  the  sign  of  the  dative: 
as,  he  took  a  book  from  ine^  eripuit  mihplibrum. 

From,  after  a  verb  of  hindering  or  withhMing,  is  e3q)ressed 
by  the  infinitive  mood,  or  ne,  quo  minus,  and  quin,  with 
the  subjunctive :  as,  they  hinder  them  from  carrying,  eos 
ferre  prohibent ;  he  rescued  himself  from  pleading  his 
cause,  ne  causam  diceret,  se  eripuit;  weakness  kept  you 
from  coming,  infhrmitas  te  tenuit  quo  minus  venires;  I  can 
'  scarcely  refrain  iram  fljnng  in  his  hce,  vix  me  contineo 
quin  involem  in  capiUum. 

Fmn,  before  the  name  of  a  tatxm,  is  dte  sign  of  the  ablative: 
as,  he  came  from  London,  Londino  venit. 

From  is  sometimes  part  of  a  verb :  as,  conceal  this  matter 
fr(Mn  your  wife,  cela  hanc  rem  uxarem^ 

In ;— See  ike  prepositions  in,  apud,  ad. 

In,  referring  to  time,  is  made  by  in,  de,  per,  intra,  inter :  as. 
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thieres  rise  by  (or  in  the)  nighty  de  node  mrgumt  UUrofies; 

in  the  time  of  the  truce,  per  tempus  induciarum. 
In^  for  by  pr  afters,  is  the  sign  of  the  ablative  o{  manner:  as,  • 

he  did  it  in  this  way,  koc  modojecit. 
In  is  sometimes  a  part  of  the  verb:  as,  they  are  held*in  by 

reason,  a  ratione  retinentur;  i.  e.  restrained 

By ; — See  the  prepositions  a,  a4,  e,  ftr,  per,  propter. 

By,  signifying  near,  is  made  by  ad,  apud^  juxtOj  prope,  se^ 
cundum  and  sub ;  which  see. 

By  denotes  the  ablative  of  manner  or  came :  as»  by  force  and 
arms^  vi  et  armis. 

By,  after  verbals  in  bills  and  dm,  after  passive  verbs  and 
perfect  participles,  among  the  poets,  is  the  sign  of  the  da- 
tive :  as,  a  grove  penetrable  by  no  star,  lucus  nuUipenetra^ 
bitjs  astro ;  nor  is  he  seen  by  any  one,  neque  cemitur  uUi 
(ab  tdlo)* 

By,  before  the  na^ie  of  a  tenon,  is  the  sign  of  the  ablative; 
as,  he  came  by  London,  Londino,  or,  j^er  Londinum  venit. 

By  is  sometimes  included  in  the  verb :  as,  I  was  by,  ego  ad- 
eram. 

At,  near,  ad,  apud;  during,  in,  inter,<>— which  see. 

^before  nam^  of /oam^ — see  Syntax. 

At,  after  verbs  of  anger,  is  the  sign  of  the  dadve :  as,  he  is 

angry  at  me,  mihi  succenset^. 
At  denoted  the  ablative  of  came:  as,  I  come  at  the  command 

ciJvtpiteiY,jussuJovisvenio, 
At  denotes  the  ablative  of  time :  as,  at  one  o'clock,  hard 

prtma*  , 

At  denotes  the  ablative  cf  price :  as,  he  lives  at  an  extrava*- 

gant  rate,  profims  amq>tibus  vivit. 
At  is  sometimes  part -of  the  verb:  as,  I  laugh  at,  derideo. 

On,  upon,  a  word  oS  place,  meaning  near,— a,  ab^  ad. 
On,  a  word  of  rest,  in  pr  super :  as,  on  horsebacl^  in  equo. 
On,  a  word  of  motion,  in:  as,  they  leapt  on  the  targets,  in 

scuta  salierunt. 
On,  after  to  depend  or  to  beget^,  is  made  by  a,  ab,  de,  e,  ex, 

(but  otherwise  by  in  or  super) :  as,  tliis  dep^ids  upon  you, 

hoc  a  te  pendeL 
On,  before  time,  mmical  instruments,  condition,  terms^  food, 

>  The  English  now  say— «'  angry  at  a  thing,"  ''  angry  mih  a 
person.*'  It  was  not  so  formerly. 
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&c.  is  the  sim  of  the  ablative:, as,  on  that  day,  eo  die : 

he  plays  on  £e  harp,  bfrd  modulaiur:  on  this  condition, 

h&clege. 
On,  after  verbs  of  pity^  is  the  sign  of  the  eenitive:  as^  take 

pity  on  so  great  misfortunes,  miserere  laborum  tantarwm. 
On,  after  verj^  of  bestomng,  foastingj  or  kmngy  is  made  by 

iii :  as,  he  bestowed  kindness  upon  me,  in  me  beTtefictun 

carUuliL 
On  is  sometimes  part  of  the  verb :  as,  he  employed  his  time 

on  his  studies,  tempm  studiis  impendit;  I  am  thinking  on 

a  different  thing,  aliam  rem  cogiio. 

Than  after  the  comparative  degree  is  the  si^  of  the  abla*- 
tive,  or  it  is  made  by  qtiam  and  a  nominative :  as,  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  valiant  than  Caesar,  nunqtmm  vidi  homi'- 
nem  fortiarem  quam  Qesar  est^  or  Casare^  or  quam  Ge- 
sarem ;  which  last  is  governed  by  vidi,  or  is  said  to  be 
coupled  by  quam  to  hominem. 


CONJUNCTION& 

A  conjunction  is  an  indeclinable  word,  having  no  govern- 
ment of  nouns;  but  which  connects  words  and  sentences^ 
and  shows  their  dependence  upon  one  another. 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  primitive :  such  as,  ef ,  oc^ 
sed,  nam,  &c.,  and  derivative :  as,  qudd  from  quis,  verkm  and 
verb  from  verm.  From  their  structure,  some  are  called 
simple:  as,  at^  nam,  &c.;  others  are  called  compound:  as, 
atque,  namque. 

According  to  their  meaning  and  use,  they  are  divided  into 
numerous  classes :  as,  copulative,  et^  ac,  atque ,-  disjunctive^ 
^auty  vely  setty  sive,  which  two  last  have  been  called  subjuno- 
tive  or  explanatory:  as,  Diana  sive  Luna;  C(esar  sive  Dic^ 
tatoTj  both  words  having  the  same  application :  concessive, 
as,  etsiy  etiamsi ;  conditional :  as,  sin,  siy  dum^  dummodo  ; 
with  many  other  classes  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned. 

^  According  to  their  position  in  a  sentence,  they  are  divided 
into  prepositive,  or  those  which  are  placed  first:  as,  nam^^ 
quare,  at^  asty  atquey  neque;  subjunctive,  or  postpositive^ 
which  are  not  placed  first:  such  as,  quidem^  quoqucy  autemy 
veroy  enim ;  and  the  enclitics,  (so  called  because  they  throw 
the  accent  upon  the  preceding  syllable  of  the  word  to  whidi 
they  are  always  annexed^  viz,  quej  ne,  and  ve.  The  follow- 
ing are  either  prepositive  or  postpositive,  and  are  therefore 
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named  common :  eiiamf  equidenij  licet^  quamrns,  quanquamj 
tameUy  attajnen^  namque^  quodj  quia,  quoniam,  q^*PP^9  tUpote^ 
ut^  utij  ergOf  ideo,  igitur^  idcirco,  iiaquej  proinde,  propterea^ 
si,  nif  nisi. — Quamvis,  qtianquam,  quod,  quia,  ut,  uti,  si,  niy 
nisi,  are  generally  placed  first :  tamen  and  igitur,  second. 

The  same  word  in  English  having  sometimes  di£ferent 
meanings,  and,  according  to  the  senses  beine  referred  to 
diiierent  parts  of  speech,  it  wiU  be  expedient  lor  the  yomig 
learner,  in  turmn^  English  into  Latin,  to  attend  to  such  di- 
stinctions as  the  mllowing. 

(1)  The  word  but  has  two  significations.  In  the  first  it 
is  equivalent  to  be-out,  and  is  the  same  as  mthout,  or  unless, 
or  sine  and  nisi,  the  former  of  which  is  a  preposition,  and 
the  latter  a  conjunction.  BtU,  which  in  this  sense  is  an  ex- 
ceptive, or  word  of  exclusicm,  is  synonymous  with  prtEter, 
prceterquam  or  nisii  as,  I  saw  nobody  but  John,  Vidi  netni- 
nem  nisi,  or  prater,  Joannenu  In  the  second,  it  means  add, 
or  moreover,  and  is  synonymous  with  at,  ast,  (probably  con- 
tractions for  adsit,)  autem,  aeterum.  In  this  sense  it  is,  in 
ijiflish,  a  copulative^  serving  to  connect  what  follows  it, 
with  a  s^itence^  or  part  of  a  sentence,  going  before :  as, 
— —  nunc  omitte,  quaso,  Aunc,-  cesterum postAac  si  quicquam, 
nihil  precor.  But  hereafter  if  he  shall  do  &c.  L  e.  add  this, 
or  another  thing,  or  one  thing  more,  viz.  if  he  shall  do  any 
thing. 

But,  when  equivalent  to  that,  is  made  by  quin :  as,  there 
is  no  doubt  but — ^  non  est  dubium  quin  — ;  to  onfy,  by  tan- 
turn,  ifiodo,  solum :  as,  they  disagree  but  about  one  thing,  in 
re  un&  solum  dissident ;  to  tJian,  by  quam  or  nisi ;  as,  she 
does  nothing  else,  but  grieve,  nil  alittd  facit,  qudm  dolet. 

(2)  The  word  whether,  though,  in  r^ty,  always  a  pro- 
noun, is  considered  as  sometimes  a  pronoun,  and  sometimes 
a  conjunction,  because  it  corresponds  to  Latin  words  refer- 
red by  grammarians  to  these  two  species :  thus,  whether  is 
the  richer,  uter  est  ditior  ?  It  is  also  expressed  by  ne,  utrum, 
an,  num,  &c.;  as,  Bxmuene,  an  Mitylenes,  maUes  vivere. 
Whether  would  you  prefer  to  live  at  Rome,  or  at  Mitylene? 
Utrum  inscientem  eum  vultis  contra  fxdera  fecisse,  an  scien- 
tern? 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  definitives,  or  adjeo 
tives,  either  ax\d  neither:  as,  I  am  not  so  strong  as  either  of 
you,  Minus  habeo  virium  quam  vestrum  utervis.  Either  two 
or  none.  Vet  duo,  vel  nemo.  Neither  is  very  blamable,  Neu- 
ter est  valde  reprehendendus.  I  neither  bid  you,  nor  forbid 
you,  Ego  neqtie  tejubeo,  neque  veto. 
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(S)  Both,  followed  by  and,  is  made  hy-et :  as,  Both  Cae- 
sar and  Scipio,  Et  Gssar  et  Scipio. ,  Both  the  orators  {§e* 
parately),  is  expressed  by  Uterque  orator.  Both  the  Scipios 
(together),  Ambo  Scipiones*  Thk  last  distinction  has  not 
always  been  attended  to.  ^ 

(4)  For,  in  the  beginning  of  a  clause,  implying  a  reason, 
is  made  by  nam,  enim,  etenim. 

For,  before  an  oblique  case,  implying  a  purpose  or  inten- 
tion, is  made  by  the  prepositions  ob,  propter,  ad,  in ,-  imply- 
ing an  exchange,  hy  pro. 

But  for  is  made  by  absque :  as,  But  for  him  I  should  have 
looked  well  to  myself  Absque  eo  esset,  rede  ego  mihi  vidts- 
sent. 

(5)  As,  daioting  manner,  similitude  or  comparison,  is  ex- 
pressed by  ut,  stcui,  uti,  ac  ;  thus.  As  in  looking-^asses,  Vti 
in  speadis.     As  miserable  as  I  am.  Miser  ceque  ac  ego. 

As,  wh^i  equivalent  to  since  or  because,  is  expressed  by 
quoniam,  quia,  quippe,  quod. 

(6)  Cum  and  ttim,  or  turn  repeated,  and  tarn  and  quam, 
are  often  used  in  instances  in  which  emphasis  or  contradi- 
stinction is  intended:  as.  He  embraces  not  only  all  the 
learned,  but  particularly  M arceUus,  AmplecHtur  cum  erudir 
tos  omnes,  turn  imprimis  MarceUum.  He  hates  both  learning 
and  virtue,  Odit  turn  literas,  turn  virtutem.  I  love  you  as 
much  as  myself  Tarn  te  diligo,  quam  meipsum.  Tlie  adverb 
qua  repeated  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way:  as,  Famous 
both  (as  well)  for  his  fitther^s  glory  and  (as)  his  own^iw^- 
nis  qua  patemd  glorid  qui  sua. 


INTERJECTIONS- 

•  Interjections  are  indeclinable  words,  without  any  govern- 
ment, and  expressing  in  a  brief  manner  some  auction  or 
emotion  of  the  mind.  They  have  been  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes— expressive  of 

1.  joy;  as,  eoax,  hey,  brave. 

2.  grief;  as,  ah,  hei,  heu,  eheu,  ah,  alas,  woe  is  me. 
S.  wonder;  Bs,papte,  oh,  strange;  vah,  ha. 

4.  praise ;  as,  euge,  well  done. 

5.  aversion ;  as,  apage,  away,  begone. 

6.  exclamation ;  as,  o/;,  proh,  O. 
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7.  surprise  or  fear;  as,  aUU,  ha,  aha. 
^,  imprecation;  as,  va,  woe* 
9.  laughter;  bs,  hoy  Aa^  he. 
10«  silencing;  as,  oif,  ^st^pax^  silence,  hush,  'st 

11.  calling;  as,  eho^  ioy  hoj  so,  ho^  soho,  O. 

12.  derision;  as,  Atd,  away  withr 
IS.  attention;  as,  hem^  ha. 

Some  of  these  are  merely  instinctire  or  mechanical  sounds; 
odiers  have  an  intrinsic  meaning:  as,  apage^  and  pax ;  for 
both  nouns  and  verbs  are  sometmies  used  as  if  they  w^e  in* 
tenections :  thus,  maban  J  with  a  mischief!  turpe^  shameiiil; 
soaesj  amaboy  quaso,  prithee.  The  same  interjecticm  scmie* 
times  expresses  different  passions :  thus,  vah !  may  expiest 
either  joy,  sorrow,  or  wonder. 


OF  THE  FIGURES. 

.  Changes  in  the  form  or  position  of  words,  (which  are 
named  metaplasm)  are  produced  by  Prosthesis^  Epentbesis, 
Para^^ej  DiaresiSy  Crasis^  Jlpharesisj  Syncope^  Apocope^ 
Antithesis^  Metathesis,  commonly  called  the  Figures  of  E^* 
molosy,  but  belonging  to  Prosody  likewise;  to  which  may  be 
widedAnastrophe  and  Tmesis^  generally  .used  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre ;  and  Archaismus  and  HeUenismus. 

Prosthesis  adds  a  letter,  or  syllable,  to  the  beginning  of 
a  woi^ :  as,  "gnatus  for  fiattis ;  tetuli  for  tidi ;  eduram  for  du- 
ram*  Virg.  Geo.  iv.  14<5.-^Perhaps,  however,  natus  and  tuli 
may  be  considered  as  formed  by  Aphseresis,  from  gnatus  and 
tettdiy  the  former  derived  from  the  obsolete  genoy  or  from  yi- 
wfMu,  and  the  latter  having  an  augment,  afler  the  manna: 
of  the  Greeks. 

Epenthesis  inserts  a  letter,  or  syllable^  in  the  middle  of 
a  word:  as,  navitOy  TimobiSy  cdituumj  for  natUoy  Tnudus,  ali" 
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Paragoge  adds  a  letter,  or  syllable,  to  the  end :  as  med^^ 
amariery  docerierj  aveJUery  audmery  for  me^  amarij  doceriy 
avelliy  audiri. 

DiiERESis  is  the  division  of  one  syllable  into  two :  as, 
auldi  for  auUe ;  siliUe  for  silva.  Vossius  is  of  opinion  that 
etiam  is  formeda  trisyllable  by  tLis  figure,  from  et  jam. 

Crasis  or  Syn^resis  is  me  contraction  of  two  vowels 

•  Tlie  antients  often  added  d  to  a  ^orA ;  thus  in  the  laws  of  the  12  tables, 
SED.   FR AVDED.  ESTOD.  L  *.  «»  (or  sine)  frauds  esto. 
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belonging  to  <)ifFerent  syllables,  into  one  syllable :  as,  vemens 
for  venemens ;  prendo  for  prehendo.  This  and  the  preceding 
figure  are  confined  to  the  poets  chiefly. 

Aphmkbqis  cuts  off  the  first  letter,  or  syllable,  of  a  word : 
as,  brevist^  opust,  similist^  rhaboy  in  Plautus,  for  brexns  est^  opus 
estf  simUis  esl,  arrhabo;  and  tenderanty  in  Seneca,  Here  fiir. 
y.  538,  instead  o{  tetenderant.  8ee  Prosthesis. 

Syncope  strikes  a  letter,  or  syllable,  firom  the  middle  of 
a  word :  as,  oraclumj  papluSy  vinclum^  calda^  wddiusy  aspris, 
reposhtSj  extinxem^  dixtij  olgecseniy  caUexem^  percusti^  surrexe^ 
omantAm,  dedtUy  &c. ;  instead  of  aractdwn^  populus,  vinculam, 
caHdoj  validiuSf  asperis,  repositus^  extinxissem^  dixtsti^  objer 
cissemy  coU^issemy  {is  being  struck  out,  and  ^5  turned  into 
Xj)  percussistty  surrexisse^  amantiumj  deorvm. 

Apocope  takes  away  the  final  letter,  or  syllable,  of  a  word : 
as,  merCy  Aaton%  tuguriy  puer^  prosper ;  for  meney  Jbitoniiy 
tuguriiy  puerusy  prosperus* 

Antithesis  substitutes  one  letter  for  another:  as,  oUi  and 
oUiSf  for  illi  and  {7/25  ^Jaciundum  for  faciendum;  ophanm  for 
optimus ;  publicus  for  poplicuSy  or  populicus  /  vulty  vuUiSy  for 
voUy  voltisy  contractions  of  7X>lity  voliiis. 

Metathesis  chan^  the  order  of  letters  in  a  word :  as^ 
pistris  for  pristis  s  Ly^a  for  Libya. 

Anastrophe  inverts  the  order  of  words :  as,  dare  drcumy 
Virg.  Mil  ii.  792;  erit  super^  Ovid.  Fast  v.  600;/acit  are, 
Lucr.  vL  692 ;  instead  of  circumdarey  supererity  arefacit. 
Thus  also,  Jaois  cum  fvimina  contray  in  Virgil ;  and  also 
Transtra  per  et  remos. 

Tmesis  separates  compounded  words,  in  order  to  put  an- 
other word  between  them :  as,  Qtue  me  cunque  vocant  terra 
—Virg.  Stq)er  tibi  erunt — Virg.  ,  Septcm  subjecta  triofd — 
Virg.  Inque  salutatam^*-\ri^  Ob  esse  semientem-^FlsQL 
Dum  re  non  sit  tamen  apse— Lucr. ;  instead  of  qucecunquey 
supererunty  septemirioniy  insahUatamquey  obsequentemy  reapscy 
L  e.  reipscu  The  insertion  of  que  is  firequent  in  Lucretius : 
as,  conque^globatay  conque^gregarUury  disque^sipatisy  inque-- 
gravescunty  perque-plicaiisy  &c. 

Archaismus  is  the  old  way  of  writing:  as,  aulaiy  vidsy 
omneis  or  omnis,  omatiy  senatiy  anuisy  cunniy  diiy  sciboy  au^ 
diboy  prohibessoy  negassim,  duimy  siemy  expugnasserey  tr/q^e^ 
trasserey  capsimusy  adaxinty  moririy  fuaty  herCy  quasey  dans' 
amy  nenuy  endo  or  indu,-  instead  ofaukey  vi>,  omnes,  cma^ 
tdsy  senatdsy  andsy  cumdy  dieiy  sciam^  audianiy  proAibuert^ 
negaverimy  demy  simy  expugnaturumy  impetraturum  esscy  c^pe^ 
rimuSi  adegeriniy  moriy  sity  heriy  quasiy  donecy  non,  in. 
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Hellenismus  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  terminadony 
or  declension :  as,  Helene,  Crete^  Nymphe^  instead  of  Helena^ 
CretOj  Nympkcu  Also  Antiphon^  Demiphon^  Milon^  for  Ati' 
tiphoj  Demiphoj  Milp.  Thus  likewise  ii)  the  first  declension^ 
Gen.  auras :  in  the  second.  Gen.  Orpheosy  Dat  Orpheif 
Ace  Orphea  /  in  the  third,  Gen.  PaUados^  Ace  Pallada^ 
Dat  pL  Troasirij  Ace.  Troadas. 

The  following  lines  contain  a  concise  explanation  of  the 
Figures  property  so  called. 

Frosthesis  apponit  capiti,  sed  Apheresis  aufert 

Syncopa  de  medio  toUit,  sed  Epenthesis  addit 

Abstrahit  Apocope  fini,  sed  dat  Paragoge. 

Constrinmt  Crasis^  di^racta  Diaeresis  Sert 

Litera  si  l^tur  transposta,  Metathesis  exit 

Antithesin,  mutata  tibi  si  litera,  dices. 


OF    SYNTAX'. 


Syntax  is  the  arrangement*  of  words  in  a  sentence,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  rules  of  Concord  and  Govern- 
meht 

Concord  is  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  another  in 
certain  accidents,  as  in  case,  gender,  number,  or  person  i 
thus,  Cicero  orator^  Cicero  the  orati>r:  Ego  amOy  I  love. 

Goyemment  is  the  power  which  one  word  has  in  deter- 
mining the  state  of  another:  as,  Ego  virum  amo,  I  love  die 
man* 


>  Sacfa  as  prefer  an  English  Syntax,  wiU  find  Mr.  Ruddiman*a  plain,  con- 
dae,  and  yet  comprehenaiTe.  Hie  numerous  notes  subjmned  to  it  deserve  an 
attentiTe  perusaL  An  abstract  of  these  rules  is  now  giten,  with  a  consider- 
able  ooUectlon  of  tucfa  notes  and  otNwrrations,  as,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  found 
not  undesenring  of  attention.  Those  who  prefiar  the  Latin  Syntax,  in  tha 
Eton  Abridgment  of  Lfly,  will  find  in  these  notes  many  things  explained, 
which  are  eittier  wholly  overlooked,  or  but  slij^tly  noticea,  in  that  Syntax.—- 
£ach  of  these  two  syntaxes,  both  of  which  are  extremely  popular,  having  a 
useful  system  of  exercises  adapted  to  it,  is  one  great  reason  that  induced  me 
not  to  make  any  material  alteration  in  this  division  of  mmmar,  either  in  re- 
paid to  the  sulQect,  the  arrangement,  or  the  number,  of  the  rules.  One  thing 
19,  (lowever,  very  obvious,  that  many  of  what  are  accounted  rules  of  syntax 
might  be  referred  to  the  figures  of  apposition,  ellipsis,  &c. 

*  Hie  ammgement,  or  order  of  words  in  a  sentence,  wilt  hereafter  be  no- 
ticed. 
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I.  OF  CONCORD. 

Tlie  Concords  are  four ; 

1.  Of  an  Adjective  widi  a  Substantive. 

2.  Of  a  Verb  with  a  Nominative. 

S.  Of  a  Relative  widi  an  Antecedent. 
4.  Of  a  Substantive  with  a  Substantive. 

Rule  I.  An  adjective  agrees  with  a  substantive  in  gen- 
der, number,  and  case :  as, 

Vir  bontiSy  A  good  man. 

Fcamina  casta,     A  chaste  woman. 
Dtdce  pomumj     A  sweet  apple. 

Nate  1.  Thus  also.  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  praximus 
ardet'^Hor.  An  Adjective  is  often  joined  in  the  same  case  with 
a  personal  pronoun :  as,  Ut  se  totum  ei  traderet — Nep.  Ipse  neger 
flg^o— Virg.  i.  e.  ipse  ego. 

Note  2.  Under  adjectives  are  comprehended  adjective  pronouns, 
and  participles. 

Note  3.  The  substaDtire  is  often  omitted ;  atid  iti  this  case  the 
adjective  takes  the  gender  of  the  substantive  understood;  as,  Per 
immortales ;  supplv  decs.  The  substantive  thing  {n^otkm)  is 
usualljr  understood,  the  adjective  being  put  in  the  neuter  gender : 
as,  Triste  lupus  staiulis — Virg. 

Note  4.  Adjectives  are  often  used  substantively;  and  sometimes 
substantives  are  used  adjectively :  as,  Fortunate  senex — ^Virg.  Po- 
pulum  late  regent — Virg.  i.  e.  regnantem. 

Note  5.  Several  adjectives  may  asree  with  one  and  the  same 
substandve :  as,  Etiam  extemos  muUos  daros  viros  nominarewi — 
Cic. 

Note  6,  An  adjective  joined  with  two  substantives  of  difoent 
genders  generally  agrees  with  that  one  which  is  chiefly  the  subject 
of  discourse ;  as,  Dein  Putedi,  cdonia  Diciearchia  dkti — rlin. 
This  refers  chiefly  to  such  adjectives  as  appellatusy  habitus,  credi-' 
tus,  visus,  &c.  It  sometimes  a^ees  with  tne  nearest  substantive, 
although  it  may  not  be  the  prmcipal  one ;  as,  Non  omnis  error 
stultitia  est  dicenda — Cfc.  But  if  the  principal  substantive  be  the 
name  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  adjective  agrees  with  it:  as,  Semi- 
ramispuer  esse  credita  est — Justin,  not  ereditus.  A  few  instances 
occur  m  which  the  relative  agrees  with  the  appellative;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  imitated. — ^In  such  phrases  as  Maxima  pars  vulnerati — 
Sail.  Pars  injugam  effusi  fun^-^Liv.  the  adjective  seems  to  agree 
with  some  ffeneral  word  impliied  in  the  sense;  as,  mUites  or  homines. 
-—In  some  mstances,  the  female  seems  the  leading  gender :  as.  Die 
meas  errare  boves  permisit-^Ylrg. 
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Note  7.  Part  of  a  sentence  may  supply  the  place  of  a  substan- 
tive, the  adjective  being  put  in  the  neuter  gender :  as.  Audita  regem 
Dorobemiam  pr^cUci^^^ion  Gram.  Except  o  quod  non  timid  essesy 
ccBtera  lotus — Hor. 

Rule  II.  A  personal  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative,  in 
number  and  person :  as, 

Ego  legOj  I  read. 

T\i  scribisy  Thou  writest. 

Prceceptor  docet.     The  master  teacjieth. 

Note  I*  Thus  also  Quid  ego  c^^^o-^Plaut.  Sd  ruit,  et  montes  urn* 
hrantur — Virg. 

Nate  2.  Ego  and  nos  are  the  first  persons ;  tu  and  vos  tlie  se- 
cond ;  and  all  nouns  belong  to  the  third. 

Note  S.  The  nominative  of  pronouns,  especially  of  the  firsthand 
second  person,  is  seldom  expressed ;  as,  NonfaUam^^Q\c.  Q^od 
te  di^um  est^  Jades — Ter.  But  they  are  not  omitted,  when  em- 
phasis or  a  distinction  of  persons  is  mtended :  as,  Tu  dominuSf  tu 
vir,  tu  miki/rater  eras-^Ovid,  Nos,  nos,  dico  apert^,  nos  consules 
desumus—^ic.  Ego  reges  eject,  vos  tyrannos  introducitis — Auct. 
ad  Herenn. 

Note  4.  Aiunt,  dicunt^Jerunt,  sunt,  narrant,  tradunt,  and  thfe 
like,  often  have  their  nommative  understood,  when  it  is  a  person : 
as,  Aiunt  solere  senes  repuerascere — Plaut.  Sunt  quosjuvat — Hor. 
homines  is  understood.  For  it  u  to  be  observea,  that  every  no- 
minative must  have  a  finite  verb,  and  every  finite  verb  a  nomina- 
tive, expressed  or  understood;  thus,  in  Di  mdiorah — Virg.  dent 
may  be  understood ;  in  Nam  Pclydorus  ego — ^Virg.  the  verb  sum. 

Note  5.  The  nominative  is  sometimes  found  with  tlie  infini- 
tive ;  in  which  case  coepit  or  cceperunt  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
understood:  as,  Inviaere  omnes  mihi — ^^r.  CiBsar  JEduosJru* 
mentumjiag^are — Caes*  But  in  some  instances,  other  verbs  may 
be  supposed,  according  to  the  sense,  to  be  understood ;  and  in 
others,  the  infinitive  seems  to  be  of  the  same  import  as  the  im- 
perfect of  the  indicative. 

Ndte  6.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  may  be  the 
nominative  of  the  third  person ;  as,  Non  est  mentiri  me^m — Ter. 
Incertum  est  fu^m  Umga  nostrum  cujusque  vita  Jutura  sit — Cic.  E 
ccelo  descends,  Nosceteipsum — ^Juv.  Tne  adverb  or  antientaccusa- 
live, jftartim,  sometimes  appears  as  a  nominative ;  thus,  Sedeorum 
parttm  in  pompd,  partim  m  ode  Ulustres  esse  wduerunt — Cic.  But 
such  constructions  may  be  elliptical. 

Note  7.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  person  speaking,  and  the 
person  addressed,  are  sometimes  put  in  the  plural,  but  m  the  for- 
mer, perhaps,  with  some  allusion  to  more  than. one :  as,  Nos  da* 
himus  quod  ames^^Ovid,  Heroid.  xvi.  85,  i.  e.  ego  dabo,    Vos,  O 
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CaOiop^p  precor^  adsmrate  canenH — Yirf.  JEn.  ix,  525.  Tliere 
are  instances  in  which  the  person  speaking  of  himself  uses,  one 
while  tiie  singular  and  anotner  the  plural^  m  the  same  sentence. 

Rule  IIL  Substantive  verbs,  verbs  of  naming  and  ges- 
ture, have  a  nominative  both  before  and  after  them,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  thing :  as, 

Ego  sum  discipulusy        I  am  a  scholar. 

Tu  vocaris  Joannes,        You  are  named  John. 

Ilia  incedU  re^na.         She  walks  [as]  a  queen. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Ira  est  Juror-^Hor,  Ego  incedo  regma — 
Vu-g. 

Note  2.  This  rule  seems  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  figure 
Apposition,  and  majr  he  thus  expressed  eenerall  v :  Verbs  whidi 
serve  as  copula^  uniting  the  predicate  with  its  subject,  have  a  no- 
minative before  and  aftier  them. 

NoteS.  Substantive  verbs  are  mm^fio^farem,  and  existo. — 
Verbs  of  naming  comprehend  such  passives  as  appellor^  dicor^ 
vocor,  nominoTf  nuncupoTyJeror^perhtbeor^  censeor,  existimor,  w- 
deoTy  haheor,  creor^  cognoscor^  inventor,  &c.  Verbs  of  gesture  or 
of  posture  are  eo^  incedo,  venio,  cuho,  stOfjaceo,  sedeo,  evado^Ju- 
gio,  dormio,  maneo,  &c. 

Nate  4.  The  rule  is  not  confined  to  these  verbs  only;  for  anj 
verb  maj  have  a  nominative  before  and  after  it,  belonging  to  the 
same  thing :  as,  Audivi  hoc  ^mer— >Cic.  Sapiens  nil  Jacii  invitus — 
Clc. 

Note  5.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nominatives  of  differ- 
ent numbers,  it  usually  agrees  with  the  first,  which  may  be  sup- 
nosed  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse:  as,  Ossa  lapis  Jiunt — Ovid. 
It  sometimes,  however,  takes  the  number  of  the  last:  as,  Anum^ 
Hum  ircB  amons  integratio  est — ^Ter.  Pectus  guoque  roboraJUaO^ 
Ovid. 

Note  6.  If  a  vocative  precede,  such  verbs  or  their  participles  are 
generally  followed  by  tne  nominative :  as,  Esto,  tu  CUesar,  amkus 
—Mart.  V.  90.  But  the  poets  often  use  another  vocative :  as, 
QjMbusy  Hector,  ab  oris  Esjpectatexienis — Virg.  for  erpectoh^.  Ltx^- 
tule  diviiiis  facte  beate  mets — Propert.  Hence  abo,  Macie  virtutc 
esto,  for  mactus. 

Rule  IV.  The  infinitive  mood  has  an  accusative  before 
it:  as, 

Gaudeo  te  valere,     I  am  glad  that  you  are  welL 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Credimt se negUgji^Ter.  Miror  tenon, sari- 
iere— Cic. 

Note  2.  The  word  that,  either  expressed  or  understood^  coiaiag 
between  two  English  verbs,  is  the  usual  sign  of  this  construction. 
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Nate  S.  This  accusative  may  be  often  turned  into  a  nonunative 
preceded  hj  quod  or  vt^ihe  infinitive  being  changed  into  the  in- 
dicative or  subjunctive :  thus^  Eguidem  scio  jam  fiUm  quod  amet 
tneug — Ter.  for  Jilium  meum  amare.  V<do  vos  bene  sperare,  or  ui 
bene  speretis. 

Note  4.  Mcf  te,  se^  Ulum^  are  often  understood :  as,  Sed  reddere 
poue  negabat'^YiTg,  i.  e.  se  posse. 

Note  5.  Esse  otjuisse  is  freauentl j  omitted  after  participles ;  as, 
Sed  de  eA  re  legatos  tnissuros  dixerunt — Nep.  i.  e.  esse. 

Note  6.  Sometimes  the  accusative  and  infinitive  are  omitted: 
as,  PoUicUiu  sum  suscepturum^^Tw.  for  me  suscepturum  esse. 

Nate  7.  If  the  verb  following  that  have  no  future  participle»  the 
expression  may  be  varied  thus :  In  spem  vensebat^Jbre,  utipertinam 
ci^  dedsteret — Cses.  Nunquam  putavijtdurum^  ut  pater  meus  Ube* 
ros  o(^»fe^— -Senec 

Note  8.  Care  should  be  taken  in  using  this  construction  not  to 
render  the  meaning  ambiguous^  as  in  the  famous  answer  of  the 
oracle ;  Aid  te,  JSacida,  Romanos  vmcere  p(nsey  in  which  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  mere  words,  which  party  was  to  prove 
victorious.  The  ambiguity  might  be  prev^ted  by  changing  the 
active  into  the  passive  voice.  Further  observations  on  quod,  td, 
and  the  infinitive  mdod,  will  occur  under  the  Construction  of  the 
Infinitive  Moody  and  under  Conjunctions. 

Rule  V.  £»^  has  the  same  case  after  it  that  it  has  before 
it:  as, 

Petrus  cupit  esse  vir  doctusj       Peter  desires  to  be  a  learned 

man. 
Scio  Petrum  esse  vinan  doctumy  I  know  that  Peter  is  a  learned 

«  man. 

MiAi  negligenti  esse  non  licety  I  am  not  allowed  to  be  n^- 

ligent 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Qui  volet  esse  j9iW-^Lucan.  Licet  Hits  esse 
timidis — ^Liv. 

NiOe  2.  This  rule  may  be  better  expressed  thus  >-Substantive 
verbs^  and  most  verbs  neuter  and  passive,  have  the  same  case  after 
them  as  before  them. 

Note  S.  When  the  leading  verb  governs  the  dative,  such  as  /t- 
cet,  esmedit^  datur^  concedOf  the  case  after  the  infinitive  may  be  ei- 
ther tne  dative,  6r  the  accusative :  thus,  Vobis  necesse  est^jfbrtibus 
esse  mm*— Liv.  Da  nuhijallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri'^Hor. 
Expedit  bonas  esse  vodis — Ter.  Si  civi  Romano  licet  esse  Gadita- 
man — Cic.  It  is  evident  that  this  construction  and  its  varieties 
depend  upon  apposition ;  for  if  we  say  Lied  iUis  esse  timidis^  ti* 
midis  agrees  with  r/^w,  the  word  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  it 
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qualifies.  If  we  say  Licet  illis  esse  timidosy  the  accusative  iUos 
seems  to  be  understood  before  esse,  to  which,  in  like  manner,  ti- 
midos  refers.  The  former  seems  to  be  a  Greek  construction ;  the 
latter  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  Latin  language. 

Note  4.  After  aio,  refer o,  puto,  nescio^  sentio^  and  the  like,  with 
esse,  the  poets  sometimes  use  the  nominative  instead  of  the  accu- 
sative :  as,  PhasdiLs  ilUf  yuem  videtis  hospUeSf  aUJuisse  navium  cf- 
lerrimus — Catull.  Retvltt  Ajax  esse  Jovis  pronepos — Ovid.  Uxor 
invicti  Jovis  esse  nesds — Hor.  Sometimes  the  infinitive  is  omit- 
ted :  as,  Sensit  medios  ddajpsus  in  kostes — Virg.  for  se  ddapsmm 
esse.  In  these  examples,  it  may  be  observed-  tnat  the  pronoun  is 
not  expressed  before  the  infinitive. 

N(^e  5.  This  rule  extends  only  to  the  nominative,  dative  and 
accusative;  on  which  account  we  cannot  say  Interest  Ciceronis  esse 
doquentisy  but  eloquentem,  in  which  doquentem  refers  to  a  personal 
pronoun  understood  before  esse. 

Rule  VL  The  relative  jmi,  quce^  qtiodj  agrees  with  the 
antecedent,  in  gender,  number,  and  person :  as, 
Amo  virum  qui  pauca  loquitur^     I  love  the  man  who  speaks 

little. 
Ego  qui  doceo^  I  who  teach. 

'  Rule  VII.  If  no  nominative  come  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  shall  be  the  nominative  to  the  vqrb:  as, 
PviBceptor  qui  docet.     The  master  -who  teacheth. 

Rule  VIII.  But  if  a  nominative  come  between  the  rela- 
tive and  the  verb,  the  relative  shall  be  of  that  case  which  the 
verb  or  noun  following,  or  the  preposition  going  before,  uses 
to  gov«m :  as, 

l)eus  quern  colimusy  God  whom  we  worship. 

Cujus  munere  vitnmus^       By  whose  gift  we  live. 

Cui  nidlus  est  similis,        To  whom  there  Is  none  like. 

A  quojacta  sunt  omnia,  By  whom  all  things  were  made. 

Note  I,  Thus  also,  Levejit  onus  quod  (^onus)  benefertur — Ovid* 
Litera,  quas  {literas)  dedi — ^Cic. 

Note  2.  The  antecedent  is  the  substantive  going  before  the  re- 
lative, to  which  the  latter  refers,  and  which  is  again  understood  to 
the  relative.  The  relative  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  placed 
between  two  substantlves(  which  are  the  same),  whether  expressed 
or  understood;  with  the  former  of  wlu'ch  it  agrees  in  gender, 
number,  and  person;  and  with  the  latter,  in  gender,  number,  and 
case,  -as  an  adjective :  thus,  Dietn  dicunt,  qua  (die)  ad  ripam  Rko* 
dani  omnes  con'oeniant-^Cass,  Erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quihus 
(itineribus)  domo  exire possent — Cabs. 

Note  3.  In  the  former  note,  there  are  tvrd  examples  in  which 
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Che  aatecedent  is  repeated  bv  Caesar ;  but  this  is  uDcommoo>  as  it 
18  natundlj  implied  m  the  relative :  thus,  Anitnum  regCf  qui^  (soil. 
animus)  nifiiparet^  imperat^Hor, 

.  Note  4s.  Sometimes  the  substantive  is  omitted  in  the  case  which 
it  strictly  assumes  as  an  antecedent,  and  expressed  in  that  caso 
which,  though  always  understood,  is  generally  suppressed;  as, 
Vrhem  quam  statuo  vestra  est — Virg.  i.  e.  urbs  quam  (urbem)  statwo^ 
EuntuAum  quern  dedisti  nobis,  quas  turbos  dealt  — Ter.  i.  e.  Eunu" 
chusy  quern  {eunuchum)  dedisti,  &c.  This  seems  an  imitation  of 
Greek  construction:  as,  *AK8oras  Sh  6  ^ttpcaSyj^j  ilitsv,  h  kyw  dntexs' 
4>aX«Va  'Iwdnn^v,  Ms  irt,  i.  e.  Sros  sr/»»  'i(vdfyiis,^y  'Icoavyi^v  eyd^ 
&c. — Mark  vi.  16.  The  antecedent  is  omitted  in  two  ways ;  1st, 
by  potting  the  substantive  after  the  relative,  and,  consetjUentlv, 
in  the  same  case  with  it:  as,  Populo  uiplacerenty  quas  Jecisset  A* 
hulas — Ten  2dly,  by  putting,  through  the  figure  anastro^e, 
the  substantive  before  the  relative,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
reality,  it  does  only  supply  the  pjace  of  the  following  word,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  same  case  as  the  relative:  thus,  Naucratem  quern 
convenire  wdui,  in  navi  non  erof— Plaut. 

Note  5.  Sometimes  both  the  antecedent  and  the  subsequent  sub- 
stantive implied  in  the  relative  are  omitted ;  as.  Sunt  quos  juvat 
collegiss&'^HiMt,  i.  e.  sunt  homines  ffuos  (homines)  &c,  Qualis  esset 
natura  numtis,  qui  cognoscerent  mtsit-T^asa* 

Note  6.  When  the  relative  is  placed  between  two  nouns  of  dif- 
ferent genders,  it  may  a^ree  witn  either ;  but  its  agreement  with 
the  antecedent  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  Latin  construction: 
thus,  Hercuiisacrificiumjecifin  loco,  quern  (locum)  Puram  appellant 
^Liv;  Unus  erat  toto  natune  vuUus  in  orbe,  Qttem  aixSre  Cnaos-^ 
Ovid.  The  agreement  with  the  consequent  is  an  imitation  of  Greek 
construction :  thus.  Animal  providum  et  sagax  quern  vocamus  ho* 
miitem— Cic.  Ad  eum  locum  qua  appeUatur*  Pharsalia  applicuit 
->Css. 

Note  7.  If  part  of  the  sentence  be  the  antecedent,  the  relative  is 
of  the  neuter  gender:  as,  Ego  quoque  un^pereo,  quod  miki  est  carius 
■— Ter;  i.  e.  quod  negotium.  Sometimes  the  pronoun  id  is  elegantly . 
placed  before  quod:  thus,  Catilinay  id  quod  JaciOimum  erat,  om^ 
niumjlagitiorum  atquejacinorum  circum  se  catervas  habebat — Sail. 

Note  8.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  implied  in  the  possessive : 
as,  Omnes  laudarejortunas  meas,  qui  haberem^^Ter,  t.  e.Jortunas 
met. 

Note  9.  The  relative  sometimes  refers  to  the  sense  of  the  pre- 
ceding words,  or  to  some  other  substantive  than  that  which  goes 
before,  with  which  last  it  sometimes  differs  in  gender  and  number: 
as,  iTiter  aliaprodigia  etiam  came  pluit,  quern  imbrem  inserts  nu* 
merus  avium  interoolitando  rapuissejertur — ^Liv.  i.  e,  'pluU  imbrem 
came,  quern  {imbrem)  &c.  JDaret  ut  catenisjfatale  monstrum,  quce 
generositis  perire  quarens  &c. — Hor.  in  which  qua  is  feminme, 
not  in  regard  to  tne  antecedent  monstrum,  but  to  Cleopatra  of 
whom  the  poet  is  speaking. 
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Nate  10.  Sometimes  it  refers  to  an  anteG0dent  of  a  diferent 
number  from  that  which  is  expressed :  as^  Si  iempus  est  uUumjure 
hominis  necatuU,  qua  midta  sunt — Cic.  i.  e.  tempora.  Interea  ser^ 
vUia  repudiabatf  a^  iuitid  ad  eum  magna  capue  concurrekuU — 
SaU.  i.  e.  servitii. 

Note  1 1 .  Sometimes  it  agrees  in  gender  with  a  word  of  similar 
import  to  the  antecedent :  as,  Ego  te^  Euclio,  de  alia  re  resdvisse 
censuif  quod  ad  me  attinet — Plant,  in  which  quod  seems  to  refer 
to  negotium  understood  rather  than  to  its  real  antecedent  re.  Z>e- 
lectu  rebusquealiis  divmis  humanisque  qua  (supply  iMg^otia)  per  tp- 
sos  agenda  erant,  perfectis — Liv. 

Note  12.  The  relative  is  sometimes  omitted :  as,  Est  in  secessu 
longo  locuM ;  insula  portum  Efficit  ahjectu  laterum-'^itg*  Est  lo* 
cus:  Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt^-Virg.  in  both  which  quern 
maj  be  supplied  after  locus. 

Note  IS.  Sometimes  the  word  is  added  to  the  antecedent,  wbidi 
belongs  to  the  clause  of  the  relative;  as.  Cum  venissent  ad  vada  Vo» 
laterrana  qua  nonunantut'^Cic,  for  vada  qua  nominatttur  Vela" 
terrana.  As  the  original  quotation  stands,  qua  nominantur  may  be 
translated,  as  they  are  named. 

Note  14.  The  relative  sometimes  appears  to  agree  in  case  with 
the  antecedent:  as,  Cum  scribas^  et  aliquid  agas  eorum  quorum 
consuisti-^Cxc.  Non^pro  sudy  aut  auorUm  simmaty  tn^uria— Sail. 
Frag.  This  construction  may  be  elliptical ;  and  perliaps  such  ex- 
amples are  to  be  supplied  thus :  Aliquid  agas  eorum^  quorum  {ali' 
gutdagere)  consuSsti,  Pro  injuria  eorum^pro  quorum  injuria  swm- 
tat,  sell,  se  arma  cepisse.  This  is  an  imitation  of  Greek  construc- 
tion, and^nmy  arise  from  what  is  called  attraction :  thus,  Ko)  hci* 
^Bvcay  r^  ypc^,  xo)  tw  Xv/ift,  ^  hwBv  i  'li|0^^— John  ii.  22.  *Ek 
raJs  ioprousf  aJs  ^ofuy<^Aristoph.  In  these  the  relative  is  aai4 
<  to  be  attracted,  by  the  antecedent,  into  its  case. 

Note  15.  Sometimes  the  relative,  if  once  expressed,  is  aiker- 
wards  omitted,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  supplied,  its  case 
would  be  difierent :  as,  Quibus  nee  quastus  est,  nee  didickre  artem 
uUam — HauU  instead  of  nee  qui  didicSre. 

Note  16.  Words  of  relative  quantity  and  quality,  as,  ovotes, 
quantusy  qualis,  are  often  construed  as  the  relative :  thus,  Fadesy 
qualem  decet  esse  sororum — Ovid.  Tanta  muUitudinis,  quantam 
capit  urbs  nostra,  concursus  est  ad  me  foetus — Cic.  But  when  re- 
latives of  this  description  and  tiieir  redditives  (»'•  e,  the  adjectives 
which  correspond  to  them)  refer  to  different  substantives,  the  for- 
mer agree  with  the  first,  and  the  latter  with  the  second  sut^tantive, 
as  adjectives :  thus,  Dixi  de  te  qua  potui,  tanta  contentione,  quan^ 
tum  est  Jorum — Cic.  Among  die  poets,  qualis  is  sometimes  made 
to  agree  in  gender  with  the  former  substantive :  as,  Sed  indtat  me 
pectus  et  mamma  putres.  Equina  quales  ubera — Hor.  for  qualia 
sunt  ubera.  Tlie  same  poet  uses  the  accusative  for  the  ablative :  as 
Occurrunt  anima,  quales  nejue  candidiores  Terra  tulit ;  for  Jjua* 
libus.    The  word  negotium  is  sometimes  understood :  as,  Talc 
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tuum  carmen  nobis,  auaU  sopor  Jesm  in  gramine — yirg.  Either 
tiie  retative  or  its  readitive  is  sometimes  omitted :  as,  Q^ale  manus 
addunt  ebori  deeus — ^Vir^.  for  tale  decuSf  quak,  Qtd  tanH  tdUm 
genuereparenUS'^yirg.  i.  e.  tanH,  qtuinta  tu  Dido;  talem  item, 
qualem  te  conspicimus. 

Note  17.  The  first  two  rules  in  regard  to  the  relative  qui,  de- 
pend upon  the  first  and  second  concords;  and  the  third *rule^  upon 
the  rules  for  the  government  of  nouns,  verbs^  and  prepositions.  It 
always  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  antecedent ;  and 
when  the  antecedent  and  consequent  happen  to  be  in  the  same 
case,  it  then  agrees  in  case  also.  Its  case  depends  always  upon 
that  of  the  consequent,  which  it  implies;  and  instead  of  which  it 
generally  stands  alone« 

Note  18.  The  clause  of  the  antecedent  is  sometimes  found  after 
that  of  the  relative :  as,  Quipaupcres  sunt,  Us  antiquior  qfficio  est 
pecunia-^Cic. 

Rule  IX.  Two  or  more  substantives  singular,  coupled 
together  b^  a  omjunction  let^  ac,  atque,  &c.],  genesally  nave 
a  verb,  adjective^  or  relative  plural :  as, 

Petrtts  et  Joannes^  qui  sunt  doetif  Peter  and  John,  who  are 

learned. 

Note  1 .  Thus  also,  Lupus  et  agnus  compulsi — Fhsedr.  Furor  ira* 
que  mentem  pradpitant — Virg.  Herodotus  Thwydidesque,  quorum 
(etas  in  eorwn  tempora  inoiti^-^Cic. 

Note  2,  This  rule  arises  from  the  figure  syllepsis. 

Note  8.  It  refers  not  only  to  affirmative  copulatives,  but  may 
be  extended  to  those  also  which  are  negative,  and  to  the  disjunc- 
tive conjunctions  aut,  vd,  ve,  seu,  sive,  in  those  cases  where  the 
attribute  is  either  affirmed  or  denied  in  regard  to  the  several  sub- 
jects :  as,  Quod  in  decemviris  neque  Casar,  neque  ego  habiii  essemus 
— Cic,  Veluti  cumprator,  out  prases,  out  proconsul,  in  balneum, 
vd  in  theairum  eant'-^uatlidaD.  Inst. 

Note^  A  singularnominative  followed  by  an  ablative  governed 
by  cum  sometimes  takes  a  plural  verb  or  adjective :  as,  Juba  cum 
Labienq  capti  inpotestatem  Ceesaris  venissent'^UxsU  B.  Afr.  Remo 
cumiraitre  Qfurinus  Jura  dabunt'^Witg,  Phamabaxus  cum  Apclm 
loniae  et  Aihenagora  vincti  traduntur — Curt. 

Note  5.  The  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted,  by  the  figure 
asyndeton :  as,  Dum  cetas,  metus,  magister  prohibebant — Ter. 

Noie  6*  Sometimes  two  adjectives  in  the  singular  belong  to^  a 
plural  substantive:  as,  Maria  Tt^rrhenum  atque  Adriaticum — ^Liv. 

Note  7.  Frequently  an  adjective  or  verb  singular  is  joined  by 
the  figure  zeugma  to  two  or  more  nouns  coupled  together :  as, 
Mare  rubrum  et  lotus  orientis  oceanus  refertus  est  sUvis-^Wm. 
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.  Note  8.  If  the  singular  nominatives  be  of  dififerent  persons,  the 
plural  verb  will  agree  with  the  more  worthy  person,  that  is,  witl^ 
the  first  in  preference  to  the  second»  and  with  the  second  rather 
than  with  the  third :  as,  Si  tu  et  TuUta^  lux  nostra^  videtiit  ego  et 
suavissimus  Cicero  valemus — Cic  The  same  rule  is  observed,  i€ 
either  substantive,  or  both,  be  plural ;  as,  Si  not  duces,  vosque  mi- 
IHes  strenuo  suoquisque  officio  Jungamur,  Thus  also  Errastis,  RuUe^ 
vehementer  et  tu,  et  nonfiuUi  coUega  fi/i— Cic.  But  in  many  in- 
stances the  person  next  to  the  verb,  although  it  may  be  the  more 
unworthy,  is  preferred. 

Note  9.  In  substantives  denoting  living  beinffs,  the  masculine 
gender  is  preferred  to  the  feminine :  as,  Pater  mwi  et  mater  mortui 
sunt — ^Ter.  It  is  not  ascertained  among  grammarians,  whether 
or  not  the  feminine  gender  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  neater ; 
whether  we  should  say  Lucretia  et  ejus  mancipiumjuerunt  eastie,  or 
casta.  Vossius,in  his  larger  grammar,  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal 
grammar,  and  Ursinus,  seem  to  think  the  feminine  preferable.  But 
the  same  Vossius  (in  his  less  grammar'),  Linacer,  and  Alvarez, 
prefer  the  neuter  to  the  feminine.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
one  of  the  nouns  does  not  signify  persons  expressly,  but  by  im- 
plication ;  as  when  the  name  of  a  place  is  put  for  the  inhabitants  z 
thus,  Atkenarum  et  Cratippi;  ad  ^um— Cic.  So  lil^ewise  when 
one  of  them  is  a  collective,  persons  bein^  signified :  Qtutdrapnia 
millia  peditum,  duo  miOia  septingenti  equUes,  ettantaprope  csvtum 
sociorumque  pars  aesi  dtcunhir — ^Liv,  But  we  also  find  Tina  miUia 
quadringentt  casa^^Liv, 

Note  10.  When  the  substantives  denote  things  without  life,  the 
adjective  is  generally  neuter :  as,  Divitia,  decus  et  ^oria  in  oeulis 
sita  sunt — Sail,  in  which  negotia  seems  to  be  understood.  It  is  ge- 
nerally understood  that  if  any  one  of  the  substantives  denote  a  thing 
inanimate,  the  adjective  may  be  neuter :  as.  Serpens,  sitis,  ardor^ 
arence,  Dulcia  virtuH — Lucan.  Sometimes  in  inanimate  things,  re- 
gard is  paid  to  the  simple  construction,  or  the  more  worthy  gender : 
as,  Grammatice  quondam  ac  Musice  juncteefuerunt — QuincU  &ri- 
ores  supra  dictis  narcissus  et  (ilium — Plin.  When  the  substantives 
signify  irrational  animals  or  plants,  we  find  the  adjective  or  relative 
agreeing  with  the  general  word  understood :  thus,  Expertesratioms 
sunt equi,.boves,  rdifwepecudes,  apes,  quarum  (perhaps  bestiatutm) 
opere^efficUur  aliqutd  ad hominum  usum  et  vitam — Cic  Qtdd  de 
viiilms  oUvetisque  dkam,  quarum  (perhaps  arborum)  Jructus  nihil 
omnino  ad  besttas pertinent — Cic.  In  this  last  example,  it  may  per- 
^—1  be,  that  the  feminine  is  preferred  to  the  neuter;  or  oUveiis 


.  '  His  words  there  are,  <<  Utrum  et  femininum  dignius  est  neutro?  Itaqui- 
dem  plerisque  videtur,  idque  propter  illiid  Lucani ;  Lege*  et  jildisdia  coacU^ 
Sed  istoc  f^9ai,M»w  Tidctur,  sive  singulare ;  ut  adversiis  alionun  scriptaruin 
consuetudihem  exinde  non  debeat  judicium  fcni.**  But  some  consider  coactm 
as  a  mistake  for  coacla ;  others  divide  plebhcUa  into  plebis  tcUa,  and  construe 
coacta-  wiih  j^lcbii. 
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may  be  used  instead  of  the  feminine  oUvis  ;  and,  indeed^  in  the 
former,  quarum  may  refer  to  apesy  the  nearest  substantive. 

Note  II.  The  more  worthy  person  is  generally  placed  first :  as, 
Ego  et  tu.  Livy  furnishes  an  example  to  the  contrary ;  Pater  et 
ego,  Jratresque  mei^  pro  vobis  arma  tulimus.  The  precedence, 
here,  may  be  intended  as  a  mark  of  deference  and  distinction. 

Note  12.  The  verb  or  adjective  frequeiitly  agrees,  by  the  figure 
zeugma,  in  person,  gender,  or  number,  with  the  nearest  substan- 
tive: as,  £#  ego  et  Cicero  meus  Jiagitahit^^Cic.  Saltu,  Uberi, 
JanuiyJbrturuB,  sunt  carissimte — Cic.  Sociis  et  rege  recepto — Virg. 
When  cum  intervenes  between  two  nouns^  regard  is  still  paid  to 
worthiness  of  gender :  as,  Ilia  cum  Lauso  de  Numitore  sati — Ovid. 
The  verb  takes  the  person  of  tbe  nominative :  as^  Tu  quoque  cum 
Druso  preemia  feres — Ovid.  When  singular  substantives  are 
joined  together,  espedaUy  those  signifying  things  without  life,  the 
best  authors  often  use  a  verb  singular :  as.  Virtus^  et  honestaSf  et 
pudor  coeehat — Cic.  This  is  the  more  common,  when  the  differ- 
ent words  are  of  similar  signification ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  adjective  or  relative  generally  agrees  with  the  nearest :  as, 
Mutiijanua  et  vesti6ulum,  quod  maxime  celebratur — Cic.  Turner 
condemns  Lily's  Imperium  et  dignitas  qtuB  petiisti,  which  should 
be,  he  says,  quam  petiisti ;  but,  as  Ruddiman  observes,  Cicero 
himself  seems  in  one  instance  to  write  in  a  similar  manner.  Col- 
lective nouns,  as,  populus,  gens,  turba,  manuSy  &c. ',  and  certain 
partitives,  as,  quis^,  uterqucy  &c.,  are  frequently  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjective  or  relative,  plural;  and  the  adjective  or  relative,  instead 
of  taking  the  gender  of  tbe  collective  expressed,  often  agrees 
with  a  word  which  the  sense  suggests  to  the  mind :  as,  MuUttudo 
eonvenerant — Caes.  Magna  pars  vtdnerati  aut  occisi  ««nl-— 8aU. 
Intimus  quisque  libertorum  vincti  odr^p^i^— Tadt.  Familia  quo^ 
rum,  &c. — &tll.  Such  constructions  arise  from  the  figure  syn. 
thesis,  or,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety  1^  named, 
synesifl. 

*  A  coUectite  noun  may  be  joined  with  a  verb  either  of  the  singular  or  of 
the  plural  number:  as,  QiuerU  pan  temina  Jtamfiut-^Virg,  Part  injrutta 
lecan/— >Virg.  Joined  with  a  singular  veib,  it  generally  expresses  many  con- 
sidered as  one  aggregate ;  but,  when  joined  with  a  plursl  Terfo,  it  signifles  many 
teparat^  or  mAfidualfy.  Hence,  if  an  adjective  or  participle  be  sufcjoimd  to 
the  Yob,  when  tbe  latter  is  of  the  singular  number,  thefonner  will  agree  bodi 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  collective  noun  :  as,  CircUer  part  auarta  eras 
miSlaribua  armis  trufruc/o— Sail. :  since,  in  this  case,  they  aU  aaree  with  tbe 
tenn  of  universality,  and  are  understood  to  the  spedal  or  individual  terms: 
but,  if  the  verb  be  plural,  the  adjective  or  participle  will  be  plural  also,  and  of 
the  same  gender  as  the  individuals  constituting  the  collective  noun ;  as,  Pmrt 
erant  casL  CampUraia  lUora  ——  pars  et  certare  paraU-^Wiig,  Somelimesy 
however,  though  rarely,  the  adjective  is  thus  used  in  the  singular  t  as.  Party 
arduus  aUis  Pultferulentus  eqtdtJurit-^Vhg.  JEn.  vii.  624,  for  ardtd,  pulweru-' 
tentijuruni.  Proper  names  and  appellatives  also  take  the  gender  of  the  indi- 
viduals implied:  as,  Latmm,  Capuaqite  agro  mullati—IAv.  viii.  11,  for  Latini 
et  CampanL  Cajyita  coryurationia  virgit  corn— Liv.  x.  1,  for  duces  or  jnin/dpes, 
as  we  say,  in  Bullish,  the  heads. 
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Rule  X.  One  substantive  agrees  with  another  signifying 
the  same  thing,  in  case:  as, 

Cicero  Orator^  Cicero  the  Orator. 

Urbs  EdinburguMj  .The  city  Edinburgh. 

Filim  deUcia  nuUris  snjuty    A  son  the  darling  of  his  mo- 
ther. 

Nate  1.  That  is»  when  two  nouns  come  together  denoting  the 
same  person  or  thing,  the  one  explaining  or  describing  the  other» 
they  are  put  in  the  same  case :  as,  JustUia  otr^— Cic  Opes  irri" 
tamenta  mo^orum— Ovid. 

Note  2,  This  is  named  apposition,  and  is  not  considered  by  some 
grammarians  as  a  concord.  I  consider  it,  however,  as  a  primary 
concord,  and  founded  on  the  abstract  principle,  that  words  agree* 
ing  in  meaning  should  agree  by  grammatical  concord*. 

Note  S.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  nouns  agree  in  sender,  num- 

*  ber^  or  person;  as,  Magnum  pauperies  oppromum — Hor.    Alexin 

ddidas  domini — Virg.    Ego  homundonoc  nonjaceremf — Ter. 

---In  all  such  constructions  there  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  of  the  an- 

tient  eyu,  or  of  qui  est,  qui  vocatur^  or  the  like. 

Note  4*  The  substantive  descriptive  of  two  or  more  singular 
substantives  ioined  together,  is  made  plural :  as,  Cn.  DomitiOf  C 
Sasio  consuHbus-^llep.  Eupolist  atque  CratinuSf  Aristophanesque 
pdeta-^Hor*  Likewise,  when  the  nouns  are  connectea  b^  cum  s 
as,  Cottamcum  Titurio  Sabino  legatos  ibi  ammmttf— Flor.  iii.  10.  8. 
But  in  some  editions  fe^o^o  is  rieul:  the  former  reading,  however, 
seems  to  be  preferred. 

Note  5.  When  a  plural  appellative  is  used  as  descriptive  of  two 
or  more  proper  names  of  diderent  genders,  it  must  be  of  the  more 
worthy  ^nder:  as,  Ad  Ptolemaum  Cleopatramque  re^es  l^eii 
mis^— Liv.,  in  which  reges  is  equivalent  to  regem  et  regaumu  In 
the  same  manner  socer^  jUius^  andjrater  are  used,  implying  like- 
wise socruSf  JUiOf  and  soror» 

Note  6.  When  one  of  the  substantives  is  animate,  the  adjective 
and  verb  asree  with  it :  as.  Cum  duojulmina  nostri  impem  subitb 
in  Hispania^  Cn.  et  P.  SckioneSfCxtinctioccidisseni'^Cic.  In  many 
instances  the  sense  will  determine  the  regimen.  If  the  nouns  are 
inanimate,  it  agrees  with  the  last :  as,  Fama  malum,  quo  non  aUud 
•velodus  uUum^-^yirs,  Here,  likewise,  the  agreement  of  ^no  with 
malum  is  determined  by  the  sense.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that,  in 
this  case,  the  adjective  and  verb  shall  agree  with  the  more  general 
noun:  aS;  Flumen  est  Arar,  quod  in  Rhodanum  infhui'^--CBB^  Co" 

*  The  antients  named  this  constniction  Epexegem  or  dedoraiiOf  because  the 
preceding  substantive  is  explained  by  the  following.  Grammarians  state  its 
object  to  be  threefold.  1.  To  limit  a  general  tenn ;  as,  ar6or  laurut.  S.  To 
remove  ambiguity  ;  iA,  Taurus  mom,  lupus  piscis*  S.  To  designate  some  pro- 
perty ;  as,  Socrates  mr  sapientissimus. 
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rioli  amndum  aqiftum^liv.'^Cmur  hai  made  the  adfective  agree 
with  the  proper  name  in  Flumme  Rheno  qui  agrum  Hdveiium  a. 
Germanii  dmdit^  and  in  other  partg. 

Nate  7.  Sometimes  the  ktter  substantive  is  put  into  the  seni- 
tive :  as,  Font  Tmavi—Ylrg.  Arbarjtci-^ic.  Et  hpathi  Sreeis 
herba^^HoT. 

Note  8.  A  sentence  or  clause  may  supply  the  place  of  one  of 
the  substantives:  as>  Cogitet  oratorem  mstitui,  rem  arduam^-^ 
Quinct. 

Nate  9.  If  the  latter  substantive  be  susceptible  of  a  change  in 
termination,  to  express  a  difierence  of  gender,  it  must  agree  inth 
the  former  in  gender  and  number:  as,  Popuhm  lati  remn — Vir^. 
for  regnantem.  Regina  pecuma^^Hor.  for  regnoitf •  But  to  epi- 
ccBneSy  and  neuters^  the  masculine  is  genera!!^  joined :  as,  AquUa 
rex  avium^  Tempos  magister  tnuborum.  Virgil  speaks  of  regef 
et  dudores  apumf  not  reginas  et  ductrices, 

Nate  lOi  To  the  preceding  foiv  concords  some  add  a  fifth,  that 
of  the  ^emmnW,  geMraUy  agreemg  in  case  with  its  in^oTOff^ 
But  this  oepends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  figure  elUpsis ; 
for  if  we  say  Qias  herus  est  ttbi  f  Amphitruo — Ter.  to  this  last  no- 
minative are  understood  the  words  est  herus  mtXfV— When  words 
ef  different  construction  are  used,  the  Responsive  and  Interroga- 
tive disagree:  as,  Cujumpecus  f  an  Mdibfjeif  Nan,  verum  ^gonts 
— Virg.  Cujus  est  liber  ¥  meus^  not  mei,  Cuja  interest?  R^gis, 
But  even  in  some  of  these,  if  the  elliptical  words  be  supplied,  the 
constructions  do  only  seem  to  disagree:  thus,  if  we  say  Cujus  in' 
terestf  and  reply  mea,  tuat  &c.  the  full  sentence  may  be,  Cujus 
negotia  interest y  or  Inter  cujus  negotia  est  9  Mea  negatia  interests 


IL   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Of  Nouns. 

2.  Of  Verbs, 

S,  Of  Words  indeclinable. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NOUNS. 

OF  SUBSTANTrVES* 

Rule  XI;  One  substantive  governs  another  signifying  a 
different  thing,  in  the  genitive:  as, 

AnKyr  Deij  The  love  of  God. 

Lex  naturay  The  law  of  nature. 
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Note  1 .  That  i«,  when  two  substantives  come  together,  signi- 
fying differenl  things ;  or  in  which  the  latter  limits  or  defines  the 
general  signification  of  the  former,  and  expresses  some  particular 
relation  belonging  to  it,  it  must  be  put  into  the  genitive :  as.  Amor 
nuntmi'-'i\x^.    Imtmm  est  saltUis  notitia  peccati — Senec. 

Note  2.  The  substantive  in  Latin,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the 
ttenitive,  is  that  which  corresponds  with  the  English  word  fallow- 
ing of»  or  which  ends  in  '«. 

Note  S.  The  governing  substantive  is  sometimes  omitted :  as, 
Ubi  ad  Diance  veneru — Ter.  1.  e^  templum  or  adem. 

Note^.  The  latter  substantive  is  sometimes  understood:  as, 
Tritiei  decies  centum  millia,  et  hordei  quingeitta,  indicantes  se  ad 
mare  devecta  Aadere-— Liv.  i,  e.  modium. 

Note  5,  The  pronouns  hnjus,  ejus,  tUms,  cujus.  Sec.  are  used  as 
substantives,  the  word  with  which  they  agree  being  generally  un- 
derstood :  as,  Liber  ejiis,  Lihri  eorum.  Supply  hominis  and  Ao- 
minum.  The  personal  pronouns,  having  Uie  nature  of  nouns, 
are  governed  by  a  noun :  as  Languet  desiderio  tuL 

Note  6.  The  genitive  may  have  either  an  active  or  a  passive 
signification :  thus,  in  Nee  sese  jEnecejactavit  vulnere  qukquam — 
Virg.  mlnereJEnea  denotes  the  wound  which  ^neas  had  received; 
Et  vtdnere  tardus  Ul^sn — Virg.  refers  to  the  wound  which  Ulysses 
had  given. 

Note  7.  The  substantive  governed  may  govern  another  signify- 
ing a  different  thing :  as,  Fratris  hicJUius  erat  regis'—'Liv. 

Note  8.  Sometimes  two  genitives  depend  upon  the  same  go- 
verning substantive:  as,  Hujus  civitatis  est  long^ amplisshna  aueto- 
ritas  omnis  ores  maritima  regionum  earum — Gees.  Here,  indeed, 
there  are  three  genitives,  but  the  third  is  governed  by  the  second. 

JVbte  9.  Sometimes  the  word  governing  and  the  word  governed 
exchange  cases :  as,  Sex  dies  ad  earn  rem  conficiendam  spatii  pos* 
tulant — CflS8..i.  e.  ^aiium  sex  dierum. 

Note  10.  The  genitive,  signifying  possession,  is  often  changed 
into  an  adjective :  as,  Domus  jDotema— Cic.  for  Domus  patris. 

Note  11.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  dative: 
as,  Fratri  cedes fient  peroiie — Ter.  for Jratris.  Or,  into  an  accu- 
sative  or  ablative  witn  a  preposition :  as.  Odium  erga  Romanos — 
Nep.  Cura  de  salvia  pairide — Cic.  If  the  former  substantive  be 
derived  from  a  neuter  verb,  the  latter  oflen  follows  the  construc- 
tion of  that  verb:  as,  CMo^ia  cum  amids — Cic.  as  well  as  Col- 
loquia  amicorum — Cic.  Sibt  successorem — Suet.  Justitiaestohtem- 
peratio  scriptis  legibus  iiistitutisaue  populorum — Cic.  In  old  Lati* 
nity  especially,  the  dative  and  accusative  are  sometimes  found 
after  a  substantive  derived  from  an  active  verb :  as,  Traditio  aUeri 
— Cic.  Q^id  istum  tibi  tactio  est — Plant.— —In  such  phrases  as 
Domum  reditionis  spe  sublata — Cies.  in  which  the  case  of  domus 
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is  erriHieously  ascribed  by  some  grammarians  to  the  government 
oiredkio;  the  accusative,  or  the  ablative,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  nature  ofdomusy  which  is  governed  by  a  preposition  generally 
understood. 

Note  12.  Pars  is  omitted  after  such  adjectives  b& primus^  medius^ 
vkimuit  exiremusy  iTifimus,  imus^  summusy  supremus,  reliquus^  ca- 
terus;  thus  Media  nox — Cies.  signifies  the  middle  (part  of  the) 
night.  In  summo  monte.  On  the  top  (or  highest  part)  of  the  hill. 
In  such  examples  the  adjective  must  agree  with  the  substantive. 

[Certain  observations  on  the  nature  and  construction  of  pro* 
nouns,  usually  referred  to  this  rule,  will  be  found  in  Etymo- 
logy] 

Rule  XIL  If  the  latter  substantive  have  an  adjective  of 
praise  or  dispraise  joined  with  it,  it  may  be  put  in  the  geni- 
tive or  ablative :  as, 

Fir  summa prudentia^    \  i^  ^^^  ^^ ^®  greatest 
vel  summ6  prudetUid^\  \     wisdom. 

Note  1.  That  is,  when  the  second  substantive  expresses  a  qua- 
lity belonging  to  the  first,  having  also  an  adjective  joined  to  it» 
expressing  some  degree,  accident,  or  property  belonging  to  that 
quality,  it  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  or  ablative :  as,  Ingenui  wU* 
tuspuer^^uv.  Es  nulla  Jlde-^Cic.  Magnopondere  saxum — ^Virg. 
Mulier  isiate  integr^^^Tet. 

Note  2.  The  genitive  seems  to  depend  upon  the  former  substan- 
tive taken  possessively ;  and  the  ablativeJs  governed  by  some  pre- 
position generally  understood,  but  sometimes  also  expressed :  as, 
Amicus  cum  magnA  fide — Plaut.  Trin.  iv,  4.  4. 

Ncfte  S.  Prose  writers  use  the  ablative  more  frequently  than  the 
genitive,  especially  after  a  substantive  verb. 

Ndte  4.  In  such  instances  as  the  following,  the  genitive  is  the 
more  common :  Magni formica  laboris^^Hor,  Testimonium  nut' 
Ihu  tnom^n^f— Cic.  NuUi  (nuUius)  consiUi  fMm*-Ter.  Jtosaju- 
cundi  odoris — Plin. 

Note  6.  In  such  as  the  following,  the  ablative  only  is  used : 
Bond  arnno  es — Ter.  Quanto/uerim  dolore — Cic.  Mira  sum  ala» 
crUate  ad  Utigandum^^ic,  Credent  se  minore  invidi^Jore — ^Nep. 

Note  6.  Sometimes  both  constructions  are  found  in  the  same 
sentence :  as,  Lentulum^  eximiS  spe,  summiB  virtutis,  adolescenlem 
foe  erudiaS'^Cic* 

Note  7.  Sometimes  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  former  sub- 
stantive, or  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  the  latter  substantive  is 
put  in  the  ablative:  tiB^'Vir  gravitate  et  prudefitia prastans— Cic. 
Vir  prcesiantis  ingenii^  prcestanti  ingenio,  prastans  ingenio,  and 
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(poetically)  praOam  ingeniis  are  all  found.  Sometimes  the  poets 
use  an  accusative :  as,  Os  humerosque  simUis  deo-^\irg*  Vubum 
dejechu — Stat.  Such  accusatives  are  governed  by  the  prepoaitioa 
secundum  or  quod  ad  understood,  and  are  referred  to  die  Aeaxe 
synecdoche.  Integer  vita — Hor.  Prastans  anind — ^Virg.  and  the 
like,  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  another  rule. 

Note  8.  In  like  manner,  neuter  and  passive  verbs  are  construed 
with  the  ablative :  as,  Et  corde  et  eenilms  (r^m^— -Hor*  Lavo  ira* 
chio  vulneraiur-^Liv,  And  by  tne  poets  with  an  accusative :  as, 
Bxpleri  mentem  nequit — Virg.  Such  cases  are  governed  by  a  pre- 
position understood. 

Nate  9.  The  former  substantive  is  sometimes  understood :  aa, 
Vulgus  est  ineenio  mohili — Sail.  Populus,  or  some  similar  word, 
is  uQderstoo£ 

Note  10.  The  latter  substantive  must  denote  some  part  or  pro- 
perty of  the  former ;  otherwise  its  TOvemment  does  not  depend 
upon  the  present  rule:  hence  such  phrases  as  PulchrSprcieparen- 
tem — ^Virff,  Rexgelida  ores — Hor.  Pater  optimorum  Ub^'orum^ 
and  the  like,  are  excluded  from  it.  I  believe,  it  may  be  generally 
observed,  that  when  in  English  the  analytical  or  Norman  form  of 
the  genitive  (i.  e.  with  of)  is  convertible  into  the  simple  or  Saxon 
form  (with '« },  the  Latin  genitive  is  to  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
ceding rule:  thus,  <<  The  father  of  the  fine  children,"  whidi  is 
equivalent  to  <<  The  fine  children's  father."  But  when,  consist- 
ently with  sense  and  with  general  usage,  this  cannot  be  done,  die 
genitive  belongs  to  the  present  rule :  as,  <<  A  man  of  great  virtue," 
which  is  not  convertible  into  <<  ereat  virtue's  man." 

It  has  been  observed,  that  when  a  person  is  distinguished  by 
any  rank,  quality,  or  character ;  the  noun  expressmg  it  is  used 
in  the  g^idve,  to  denote  the  source  of  that  distinction;  but  that 
the  ablative  is  used,  when  the  ouality,  rank,  or  character  is  re- 
presented, not  as  the  source  of  oistinction,  but  as  die  instrument 
or  medium  by  which  the  subject  is  distinguiihed. 

Rule  XIIL  An  adjective  in  the  neater  gender^  widiout 
a  substantive  expressed^  is  followed  by  a  genidve :  as, 

Mtdtum  pecunupy  Much  money. 
Quidrei?  What  is  the  matter? 

Note  I.  That  is,  adjecUves  in  the  neuter  gender,  used  as  sub- 
stantives, govern  the  ^itive :  as.  Paululum  pecumee^Ter.  Hoe 
noctis — Cic.  Id  ne^otu-^Ter.  Idmsseriarum — Ter.> 

Note  2.  The  adjectives  thus  used  are  generally  such  as  signify 
quantity:  as,  mtdtum^  plus^  plurimum,  tantum,  quantum^  imm», 

*  Or,  an  a^jet^^e  in  the  neuter  gender,  ezpreBtive  of  ouantity,  tf  parti- 
tiTely  used,  governs,  in  the  genitiTe  case,  the  substantiTe  with  which,  strictly. 
It  should  agree :  thus  we  say  MuUa  pecunia :  but  if  we  use  multumj  we  must 
•ay  MtiUum  pecunia.     Thus  also  we  say  Jngtutn  tiarum  for  Anguttm  tUe. 
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minimum  ;  akoid,  cuid,  hocy  diquidy  quidqtfam;  to  wfaicb  may 
be  uddeAsumm^m,  uatmum^  extremum^  aimidium^  and  mediums  as, 
Summum  maniis^Ovid.  Aninut  dimidiutn — Hor.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  great  number  of  plural  neuters :  as,  Angiuta  viaruin, 
opaca  locorumf  Ac-^yirg*  Incerta  Jbtiuna,  antiqua  foed&umy 
extrema  periculorum^^lAr.  And  sometimes  other  singular  neu- 
ters: as,  Luiricum  jwoenUp — ^Tac  Sub  obscurum  noetis^Yhtg. 
Ex  adverso  ovtf— Virg* 

Note  8.  It  is  observed  that  quod^  alifuodf  quoddam,  always 
agree  with  their  substantives ;  and  that  quid  vAjdus  are  always 
followed  by  a  genitive. 

Nate  it.  Nihilf  hoc^  id^  illud^  istud^  quidy  diquid^  qmdquam^ 
elegantly  admit  the  genitive  of  neuter  adjectives  of  the  second 
declension:  as^  Nihil  nncm— Cic.  Q^id  mt^ut e«^?— Ten  This 
seldom  happens  with  adjectives  of  the  third  declension;  and  never 
with  those  that  aad  in  w,  e.  Aliud  is  jmned  with  nUiU^  and  never 
the  genitivci  according  to  this  rule. 

Nde  5*  Negdtiumi  tempuSf  locum^  ^jEMttvum,  or  the  like,  are  un« 
derstood  to  these  adjectives^  and  are  the  really  governing  words, 
according  to  Rule  XL 

Rule  XIIL^  Opus  and  ustis^  denoting  necessity,  convent" 
ence,  or  expedienaf^  are  followed  by  the  dative  of  the  object , 
to  which  the  thing  is  necessary,  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing 
wanted :  as^ 
Auctoritate  tud  ncbis\       (  We  have  need  of  your 

cpus  est — ^Cic.         %      \     authority. 
Nunc  viribus  tisus  {est\       f  Now  you  nave  need  of 
^iW)— Virg.  j       \     strength. 

Note  1.  They  are  said  sometimes  to  govern  the  genitive;  but, 
when  this  is  the  case,  th^  generally  appear  to  be  taken  in  their 
literal  sense.  The  following  are  addiicea  as  examples  of  their  go- 
verning a  genitive,  according  to  the  sense  mention^  in  the  rule : 
Sed  etiam  si  ndsse^  quidquisgue  senserit,  volet,  lectionis  opus  est^^ 
Quinct.  Inst*  xii.  3.  .4m  ogtrwid  se,  si  qub  usus  opera  sit-^lar. 
xxvi.9. 

Nate  2.  Opus  is  sometimes  used  like  the  adjective  necessarius, 
but  as  an  aptote :  as.  Dux  nobis  et  autor  opus  es^— Cic 

Note  d.  Opus  is  elegantly  followed  by  the  ablative  of  perfect 
participles,  tne  substantive  being  either  expressed  qr  omitted:  as, 
Priusquam  indpias,  consulio  ;  et  M  consuluerisj  maiurhfakto  opus 
es^— Sail.  Opusjuit  Hirtio  convento — Cic.  Thus  also,  Dictu  opus 
est^Ter.  And  Facto  est  usus-^FImixU 


•  OpuM  and  usus^  denoting  nteesaty.  Me  iwadly  noticed  under  adjectives  of 
want.  Tbaj  are  here  made  the  subject  of  a  sepante  nilti  irhidi,  for  obvioua 
reasons,  is  numbered*  as  the  prtcading.  •     • 
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Nat^  4.  Opis  iitomatknet  followed  by  anaccuMtire:  as»  Puero 
<mis  est  cUnm — PlaaU  Dionedes  mentions  that  the  antienta  said 
Oj9ia  est  mihi  hanc  rem;  but  it  is  probable,  that  these  accusatives 
are  goveraed  bv  some  infinitire;  such  as  haberes  iiotreyfacere. 
The  following  has  been  adduced  as  an  instance  in  which  «ntf 
governs  an  accusative;  Ad  earn  rem  usus  est  hominem  ashitum,  doc* 
^ufii'-^Plaut^  ... 

Note  5.  It  is  followed  by  the  infinitive*  or  Ae  subjunctive  with 
ut:  0»9  Qu0d  opus  tit  sctn— Cic.  Opus  est,  agram  ut  te  adsimules 
—Plaut. 

Note  6.  The  word  governed  by  it  ispflen  omitted :  as,  Si  opus 
sit^  uCcurras^Cic.  in  which  the  Word  dccurrere  may  supply  the 
place  of  the  ablative  of  the  thing  wanted,  or  may  be  considered  as 
the  nomh^tive  to  sii,  opus  being  then  reckoned  e^valent  to  ne-^ 
eetisari/um, 

N&tey.  The  abkUve  after  these  words  seems  to  be  goremed  by 
the  preposition  in.  Utor  formeriy  governed  an  accusative,  as  wen 
as  an  ablatite;  and  as  thore  are  not  wantmg  instances  to  prove 
that  verbal  nouns  sometimes  governed  the  case  of  their  verbs,  this 
consideration  may,  perhaps^  be  satis&ctorj  to  some,  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  government  o£usus. 

OF  ADJECTIVES* 

Rule  XJV.  Verbal  adjectives,  or  such  as  signify  oi  a£> 
fectioB  of  the  nund,  require  the  genitive :  as, 
Avidus  ghricCy  Desirous  of  dory. 

Jgmmis  JraudiSf  Ignorant  of  &auo* 

Memor  ben^fieiorum^     MindfU  of  &vours. 

Note  I.  Or,  verbal  adjectives,  by  which  are  meant  veibab  in  x, 
o$us,  and  idusy  with  parucipials  in  ns$  and  adjectives  signifying  an 
affisction  of  the  mind,  by  which  are  meaat  those  which  denote  de> 
sire  or  disdain,  ]knowle<]^^  or  ignorance,  innocence  or  guilt,  or  the 
like,  requiee  the  genitive:  as,  Timidus  ^feorum— Ovid.  Jti^eritus 
rmwi-^Ter«    Fratemi  stnguinii  mofi^^^vid* 

To  this  rule  belong  ' 
1st.  Verbals  in  dx,  and  participiab  m  nsf  as  eapaXf  €dax,Jugax9 
pervicax,  tenax^  &c.,  amans^  appetens^  oipeiu,  n^^tgaUf^metuenSf 
sciens,  &c, :  as,  Tempus  edax  rfrum— Ovid.  AiiSd  appetens-^ 
Sail.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  participials  mus;9»  consuU 
tusy  doctuSf  expertuSf  ine^^pertus^  insuetus,  insolitus  :  as,  Juris  ccm- 

SultUS'-^lC. 

^y.  Adjectives  denoting  aflbction:  as, 
^  1.  Desire  and  disdain ;  cupidusp  avarus,  avidus,  Jastidiosus,  eu* 
riosuSfjtudiasuSy  incuriosus,  &c,  with  many  other  words  belonging 
to  verbals  in  idus  and  osus ;  as,  Laudis  avK/i-^Sall.    Literarum 
Jastidiosus-^Clc, 
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2.  Knowledge  and  tgnomnceiperUuSf^arus^  prtidensy  caUtdut, 
docUUf  certuSf  memory  &c. ;  i^narus^  imprcnndusy  impnidens,  imoUtutf 
Sec, :  as,  Conscia  mem  recft— Hor.    Nescia  mens  Jbti-^^Virg. 

8.  Innocence  and  guilt ;  tfrnocens^  innoxius,  insonsy  ftc,  naadusy 
reus,  swpecHuy  compertus,  &c.  as,  CoruUU  tnnoxnw-— Cart.  Reus 
avaritUe — Cic. 

4<.  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
adjecttvesy  of  which  Johnson  and  Ruddiman  have  given  lists.  But 
tiie  greater  part  of  these  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  classes^ 
and  some  may  be  referred  to  oUier  rules ;  such  are  the  followmg. 

Abjectior  animi— ilpti^  or  lio.    Confirmatus  animi^ifpt^. 
Absonumfidei^-Iitv.  {perk.dat.)  Confosus  animi— Liv. 
Abstemius  vini — Auson,  Conterminus  jugi. 

Aeer  militisB— ->3j(Ic.  Credulus  adversi— StI. 

Admirandus  frugalitatis— &n«c.  Spesanimicredulamutui-Hor* 


Adversa  domoum. 

^ger  animi— Z.tv. 

^mulus  ingenii — Silm 

.Squales  flevi-*iStf. 

^quus  absentittai-- Tiq^. 

AUenum  di^itatis* 

Altemus  animse-— Si2. 

Ambiguus  pudori^— Ta«« 

Amens  animi^—  Virg* 

Anhelos  laboris->£{* 

Anxiusfurti—Oo, 

Ardens  animL 

Argutus  facinorum— P2a«^. 

Assuetus  tumultua— 'Xui. 

Atrox  odii — Toe. 

Attonitus  serpentis-«>St2* 

Audax  ingeoii— S^a^. 

Angustior  animi^*ylpfi/. 

Aversus  animi-^-T^u;.  ' 

Beniffttus  vini-^Hor. 

BibuTus  Falemi«-flbr. 

Blandus  precum— «£to^. 

Bonus  fati. 

CflBCUS  animi^Qutfidl* 

Callidus  temporum-^roc. 

Captus  animi — Tac. 

Catus  legum— ^ftfoii* 

Celer  nandi — SU, 

Certus  destinationis-^IIac 

Clamoaua  undse. 

Clarissimus  disciplinss-*-PaArrc. 

Commune  omnium.  Exosa  bujus  vitK-^Boet. 

Compos  animi— rer.TOti—£tv.  Expertus  belli— Ftrg* 

Conndens  animi— &(€Jon»     .      Expletns  noiad^jipul. 


Cfumulatissimus  scderum— i 

Plata. 
Damnandus  facti — SU. 
Deformis  leti— 5t^. 
Degener  artis  patris&^Ot^iJ* 
Despectus  tsewe. 
Devius  snqvi-^SU, 
Discolor  laase. 
Discors  patris— F^ff.  Pai» 

■  al.  patri. 
Disertus  leporum-— C^«/* ' 
Dispar  sortis-— ^» 
Diversus  morum — Tac* 
Ditior  animi-*SM. 
Dissoliienda  tristitise  pectora-*- 
TUnd. 

Divina  futuri-^-Hor. 

Docilis  modorum— Hor* 

Doctus  virgp^^Sil, 

Dubius  animi— Fir^« 

Dulcisstnuft  fandi--^Ge£?« 

Durus  oris — Liv* 

Durior  oris— Otnic/. 

Effiisissimus  munificenti^s— -Pa« 
ierc* 

Egregius  animi— Firr^. 

Enuntiativi  corporum-— S0it€C. 

Erectus  animt^JSi/. 
^  Exactus  morum — Ooid. 

Exiguus  animi— CZasM^mii. 

Eximius  animi— iS^o^. 
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JLtBcn  culpfle-^Ziv. 
Euttl  patriae*- i/or. 
Exteraatua  woimi^Ajnd* 
Extorria  regni— Sfitf. 
Exutus  forms — Sil»  . 
Facilis  frueum — Claudian» 
Fallax  amicitiae— TW. 
Falaua  animi — Ter. 
'FatigatuB  upei^Apul, 
Felix  cerebri— i/or, 
Ferox  anitni — Tac. 
Farvidua  ingenii— Sf/. 
Fesaus  rerum— -  Virg* 
Featioua  animi — ApuL 
Fidens  animi*—  ^i^- 
Ftdiasima  tui —  Virg. 
Firmataa  animi^&il. 
Firmua  propositi — Paterc* 
■  at,  proposito. 

Flavua  comarum — SU^ 
Floridior  tevi — SU. 
Fluxa  moram — Sil, 
Feetae  novalea  Martis— Ci^tMf. 
Formidolosior  hostium^  Tac* 
Fdrtiinatus  laboram —  Virg. 
Fractua  animi,  opum. 
Fraquena  ailve  mons — Tac: 
Fruatratua  spei^Ge^. 
FugttivuA  te^i'^Fiar, 
Furena  animi—  Virg. 
*Gauden8  alti — Slot. 
Gravis  morum — Clauiian. 
Gravidam  Amathunta  metalli— 

Illex  animi— :^p«/. 
Impavidua  somni— -;$f2. 
Impiger  militisB— Toe.  {perhaps 

the  clative.) 
Impos  animi —  PlatU. 
'  Improba  connobii — &ai. 
Incautua  futuri— ffbr. 
Indecora  formae  foemina— 7ac. 
l&dociKs  pads — Sil. 
Inexplebiiis  virtatis— JLtv. 
Infeiix  animi —  Virg, 
InfiAnus  corporis— 'i^im/, 
Ingens  animi— Tac. 
Inglojrius  militiae— Ti^c. 
Ingratus  salutia— Fir^. 
Innoxlua  consilii«-C»r#. 


Insanua  animi — ApuL 
Insatiabilis  rerum— Senec. 
Insolena  infamise— Cic. 
lasolitus  servitii— jSo/if.  Frag. 
Insuetus  laboris — C<m. 
Integer  animi,  vitse — Har. 
Interrita  leti  meuB^-^Ovid. 
Intrepidus  ferri— C/au<f. 
Invictas  laboris— -Toe. 
Invidua  laudis — Cic, 
Irritus  incepti — Sil. 
Laetus  laboris—  Virg. 
Lapsus  animi— P/att^.  al. 
LassuS' animi* 
Lassus  laboris,  maris,  militis^— 

Hor. 
Laudandus  labomm-^Stf. 
Lentus  coepti— ^t/. 
Levis  opam—  Sil. 
Liber  laborum — Hor. 
Libendis  pecunis— So/I. 
Logendus  formse — Sil. 
Macte  animi — Mart. 
Madidus  roris — Apul. 
Manifestos  criminis— Toe. 
Maturus  sevi—  Virg. 
Maximus  sevi^-^-iSf^ 


Medina  pacia  et  belli^Hor. 
Melior  &ti— St/. 
Miser  animi— P/aitf. 
Modicus  pecooise— 7\n:« 
MoUior  sui — ApuL 
Munificua  auri — Claudian, 
Mutabile  mentis  genua— iSi^. 
Mutatus  animi— iljDtt/. 
Nimius  imperii— Ziiv. 
Kobilis  fiuidi— ^t»oif« 
Notus  Aigarum — SiL 
Novus  doloris — St/« 

aL  dolori. 
Nudua  arboris— Oouf. 
Occultus  odil — Tac. 
Onusta  -remigum*— i/tW.    B. 

A&. 
Optnnus  militise— St/. 
Otiosi  studiorum— Ptti. 
Pares  statis  mentisque— iSlit. 
Pavidus  o&nsionum— Toe. 
Pauper  aquae— Hor. 
Perfida  pacti  geoa— ^. 
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PericHtabundifg  gm^Aptd, 
Ferinfame8  discipUnaB — Apul, 
Fertinax  docendi — Apul, 
Pervicax  irae — Tac. 
Piger  pericli — Sil, 
Potens  lyrae — Hor, 
Pneceps  animi—  Virg. 
Precipuus  virtutis — Apul. 
Prasclanu  fidei — Tac. . 
Praestans  animi — Virg. 
Pravua  fidei— jSiZ. 
Procax  otii— Toe. 
Profugus  regni — Tac. 
Promptus  belli — Tac. 
Properus  oblatae  occasioDis— 


ac, 

Propriee  deorum  Toluptates. 
Prospera  frugum — Hor. 
Pulcherrimus  irae — SiL 
Purus  scelerift—i/or. 
Recreatus  animi — ApuL 
Rectus  judicii — Senec* 
Resides  bellorum — Stat, 
Sanus  mentis — Plaut. 
Satiatus  caedis-^Omf. 
Saacius  femae — Apul* 
Scitus  vadorum — Hor. 
Secors  rerum— Tcr. 
Secreta  teppris  corpora — Lucr, 
Segnis  occaaionum — Tac. 
Seri  studiorum— Hot. 
Similis  tui — Plaut, 
Sinister  fidei — Silt 
Solers  operam— Sf/. 
— —  lyrae — Hot. 
Solliciti  reram. 


Solutus  operiim— Hbr. 
Spernendus  morum— Tact 
8preta  vigoris— ^t^. 
Strenuus  miliUaB-^-Toc. 
Stupentes  animi-^Ltv. 
Summus  severitatis-*Z(GM:. 
Superior  sui-^Tac* 
Superstes  bellorum. 
Surdus  veritatis— Co/. 
Suapensus  animi — Apul, 
Tantus  animi — Apuf, 
Tardusfugae— F.  Fiizc. 
Tenella  ammi — Ajoul. 
Tenuis  opum-^Sil 
Territus  animi — Liv. 
Timidus  deorum— Ovu/. 
Trepidi  rerum — Liv. 
Truncus  pedum— Firg. 
Turbatus  animi*— Sf2. 
Turbidus  animi — Tac, 
Vafer  juris-i^OvM/. 
Vagus  animi— -Cshc^ 
Validus  animi — Tac. 
Vanus  veri —  Vir) 
Vecors  animi- 
Venerandus  senecta&^St7« 
Versus  animi — Tac. 
VersutUB  ingenii— P/in. 
Vetus  regnandi — Tac, 
Victus  animi — Virg, 
Vigil  armenti — Sit. 
Viridiaaimus  irae— Si/. 
Unicus  rerum  fessaram— Si7. 
Utilis  medendi  radix^Ovlic/. 
Heraid.  ▼.  147.    al,  medentL 


But  of  these  many  are  with  much  more  propriety  referred  to 
other  rules :  such  as,  abstemius^  compos,  impose  libery  macte^  mo* 
dicuSf  potenSf  impotens,  purus ;  9\%o  cummatusy  exjdetuSf  exsorSf 
txsulf  eztorriSf  fostus^  Jrequens^  graviduSf  munificus^  and  the  like, 
which  are  usually  referred  to  a(jgectives  of  plenty  or  want. 

Note  2.  Many  of  the  adjectives  enumerated  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  rule  are  construed  variously:  as,  Patims  Jrigus^  One  suf* 
fering  cold  at  this  moment.  Pattens  JrigoriSf  A  person  capable  of 
hearing  cold.  i>oc/t»gniiiiiiui^taeSOne  skilled  ia  grammar.  Doc*. 
ins  grammaticamy  One  that  has  been  taught  ^mmar ;  which  he 
niay  perhaps  have  forgotten.    Doetus  Latints  Uteris^  Learned  in. 

»  Uracarum  lUeretrum  (loau9^Cic, 
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Avidiar  ad  reni'^Ter.  Avidus  in  pecunus  locupleiium — Cic.   Vino 
cupuLe — Plaut.  CaUidusmOuri — Oiid.  AdJrautlemcaUiduS'^Cic. 
Prudens  co7Mi2t(>-*-Ju8tin«  Jurisconndtut  B,nAjurec(msulttu — Cic. 
Homines  labore  asuduo  ei  quotidiano  OMvefi— Uic*  Assuetus prceda 
fnUcB — Lit.  In  omnia  JamUiaria  jura  assuehu^lAv.  Insuehulaho- 
riS'^^SBB,  Insuetus  moribus  Romanii^-lAY»  Corpora  insueUi  ad  one- 
raportanda — Cces*  Insolitus  r^rvm*— Sall.^  ad  laborem — Caes. — ^ 
Anxha^loriS^^Liy.  SoUicitusdere^Cic.  DUi^ensin^ad^de— Cic. 
Cic.  Plin.    Securus  de  hello  ^lAw,  Negligens  in  aliquem — Cic«>  in 
amicisdigendis — CiC'^^-^Reiuma^iscrtminibuS'^Cie.  Stater  see* 
leresu^pectus-^SiSL.  Remicrimineinsons-^lAY.^—'MaBtoHhose 
adjectives  contained  in  tne  preceding  list  are  construed,  eftpecia]]^ 
by  prose  writers,  in  the  ablative,  or  ouierwise :  as,  Pr€estans  tngenio 
-«-Cic.  Cukumodiau — Tslc.  JE^pedibui^SaH.  Credtdusalicui 
— Virg.    Prqfugi  ab  Thebis^lAy.'^'^JEmidus,  certtUf  incerius, 
dubius,  antbiffutu^  consdus^  mantfiOus,  nupectus,  noxius,  comperlus, 
are  frequenSy  construed  with  the  dative,  but  in  a  diflSsrent  sense. 
Aaverstu,  aquaUsy  affinis^  aUenus,  btandtu^  communis^  confer- 
minus,  contrarius,  credtdus,  dtspar^  dissimUis,filuSfJiniiimuSf  par, 
proprius,  simUis,  sttperstes,  and  some  others,  are  oftener  construed 
witn  the  dative  than  the  genitive.    Superior  takes  generally  the 
ablative.    Alienus  takes  frequently  the  ablative  with  a  or  ab .-  n, 
Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  /m/o— Ter.    But  these  and  innume- 
rable other  varieties  may  be  safely  left  to  observation. 

Note  8.  Grammarians  differ  a  little  about  the  nature  of  this  go* 
vemment*  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  adjectives  are  used  substantively:  thus,  that  Amans  viriutis  is 
the  same  as  Amator  virtues.  Other  adjectives  are  supposed  to  be 
followed  by  a  genitive  governed  by  sudi  words  as  m  re,  m  causOf 
in  negotiOf  understood:  as,  Non  anxius  causd  sui.  Reus  gratia 
Jurti. 

RuL£  XV.  Partitives,  and  words  placed  partitively,  com- 
parativesy  superlatives,  interrogatives,  and  some  numerals, 
govern  the  genitive  plural :  as, 

Aliquis  phUosophorumj        Some  one  of  the  philosophers. 

Senior  fratrwn^  The  elder  of  the  brodiers. 

Doctissimus  Emanortan^  The  most  learned  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Quis  nostrum  ^  Which  of  us? 

Unamusarum,  One  of  the  muses. 

Octavus  sapierUum^  The  eighth  of  the  wise  men. 

Nate  1 .  That  is,  adjectives  denoting  a  pari  of  a  taumber  govern 
the  genitive  plural,  which  may  be  resolved  into  an  ablnive  with 
dcy  e,  ex,  or  tn,  or  an  accusative  with  inter. 

To  this  rule  belong: 
1.  Partitives,  whether  nouns  or  pronouns;  tdlus,  nuOus,  solus, 
titer,  uterqtte,  uiercunque,  utervis,  uierlibet]  alter,  dteruier,  neuter, 
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alimSf  aUfuiSf  quidamf  ^Uitpmm,  quiifuiif  mtiiquei  uniuquisque^ 
aliquat,  utUrs  reUfuus;  to  which  are  addea  omnisy  amduSf  aad 
nemo  :  as^  Qfusqim  deorum^O^iA.  Nemo  moWa/t»m— Plin.  Ve$* 
trim  Kfervtii— Cic* 

2.  Words  used  partitively:  as,  CanumflS^^^ej-^PHn.  Nhra 
lanarum — Pirn.  SancUdeorum — ^Virg.  ExpedttimilUum — l,vr. 
Vulgus  AtheniensiuM'^liep* 

$•  Comparatives  andscqperlatives:  as,  O  major  juvenum^l^w* 
ViUadssimm  amwudium  lepus^^Fim, 

4*  Interrogatives ;  guk,  quisnam,  mtisve,  uter,  quot,  qturius,  ^[uo» 
tusquisque  :  as/  Quis  mor^a/n<m— SaJJ. 

5*  Numerals^  comprehending  both  cardinals  and  ordinals ;  unuSf 
duOf  trest  Ac^iprimus^  secundus^  tertius,  ice. ;  also  the  partitive  or 
distributive^  sinpdi;  with  mtdth  pauci^  pleriquey  medius:  as^  Equi* 
turn  centum  qutnquaginta  interfedi — Curt.  Sapienhim  octaviu-^ 
Hor.  Midke  arborum — Cic.  Q^arum  qtue  media  est — Ovid*  &n* 
gulos  vestrum — Curt. 

Note  2.  If  the  substantive  be  a  collective  noun,  the  ^eniUvo 
singular  js  used :  as,.  Pra^antusimus  nostra  civitaiis — Cic,  i.  e. 
nostrormn  civium.  Totius  Grcecue  doctissimum — Cic. » L  e.  onuuum 
GriBcorum. 

Note  .5.  The  genitive  is  governed  by  de^  Cy  or  er,  numeroy  which 
is  often  expressal :  as,  Es  numero  adversariorum  circiter  sexcentu 
interfectis — Caes. 

Note  4.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  ablative  is  often  found,  go^ 
verned  by  cfe»  e,  e«>  or  fii  /  or  the  accusative  with  inter  or  ante:  bm, 
Untu  €  Stotcjf— Cic.  But  unus  put  for  solus  governs  the  genitive  t 
as,  Lampedo  unajhminarum — ^Plin. .  Lampedo  the  only  woman. 
Acerrimus  ex  ienstbus—^Cic.  lose  ante  alios  mdcherrimusomnes^^ 
Vicg.  Croesus  inter  reges  opulentissimus — Senec  Ordinals  Vo 
often  construed  with  a  or  A :  as,  Tertius  ab  Mned,  Secundus^ 
denoting  inferior  to^  governs  the  dative:  as,  Nee  sunt  tibi  Marte 
secundi'-^OviA, 

Nate  5.  The  partitive  is  sometimes  understood :  as,  Fies  nobi^ 
Hum  tu  quoquejimtium — Hor.  od.  S.  IS.  IS.    Supply  umus* 

Note  6.  The  partitive  takes  the  gender  of  the  substantive  go- 
verned,  when  tnere  is  no  other:  as.  Nulla  sororum — Virg.,  i.  e. 
NuOa  soror  e  nUmero  sororum.  But  if  the  noun  governed  be  a  col* 
lective,  the  partitive  takes  the  gender  of  the  noun  understood, 
which  the  sense  will  determine :  as>  .^tatis  sua  doctissimus  ;  i.  ^ 
doctissimus  v»r. 

Note  7,  If  there  be  another  substantive  expressing  the  chief subi- 
ject  of  discourse,  tbe  adjective  generally  takes  the  gender  of  that 
substantive,  and  not  of  the  following  genitive :  as,  Indus^  qui  est 
omniumjluminum  maximus — Cic.  Sometimes  the  former  is  not  ex- 
pressed :  as,  Qftid  {tu)  agis  dulcissime  rerum — Hor.  Omnium  re* 
rum  mors  est  extremum^^CiCf  i^e,  negotium* 
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Note  8.  Sometunes  th«  substantive  of  partition  and  tlie  parti* 
tive  are  put  in  liie  same  ease :  as,  Maxima  pars  moremhunchom^ 
nes  kahent — Plaut.  MiUieSy  equUetf  and  oedtUs  are  often  thus 
used :  as,  Ex  eodem  exerdtu  pedUes  quinaecim  miUia^  et  equiies 
quingenti — Liv, 

Note  9.  The  comparative  and  the  superlative  mth  the  genitive 
of  partition  are  used,  v^hen  the  things  compared  are  of  the  same 
nature,  class,  or  description:  as,  Dextra  estfortwr'iinanuum.  Pol- 
lex  estJbrtisHmuM  digitorum.  Hence  there  is  an  error  in  the  im- 
precation of  the  Roman—  UUimus  tuorum  moriatur^  Let  him  die 
the  last  of  his  relatives  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  improper  to 
speak  of  Aim  as  one  of  his  own  friends  or  relatives.  Hence  also 
the  impropriety  of  Qu^  socer  OmatitUf  magnorum  major  aoorum — 
Sidon.  And  the  impropriety  in  English  of  Milton's  The  fairest  of 
her  daughters  Eve.  In  such  instances,  the  comparative  should  be 
used,  followed  by  a  Latin  ablative,  or,  in  English,  by  tham  as, 
Omatius  major  magnts  avis.    Fairer  than  her  daughters  Eve. 

Note  10.  The  comparative  with  the  genitive  of  partition  is  used 
when  two  persons  or  things,  or  two  aggregates,  are  compared  to* 
gether ;  the  superlative,  when  more  than  two :  thus,  Majorjratrum 
refers  to  two  brothers :  MaximusJYatrum^  to  three  or  more.  Ju^ 
niores  patrum-^lAy.  is  spoken  of  m  contradistinction  to  the  aggre- 
^e  of  the  seniflres.  These  two  rules  are  very  general^  few  viola- 
tions of  them  occurring  either  in  Latin  or  En^ish. 

Note  11.  Vter^  alter,  neuter  refer  {n  like  manner  to  two ;  quis, 
-aliuSf  nvUuSf  to  more  than  two.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
observation*  Uterque  is  also  applied  to  two ;  quis^  and  ornnu  to 
snore  than  two.  But  there  are  a  few  instances  m  which  quisque 
and  omnis  refer  to  two  anly. 

Note  13.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  after  partitives ;  not 
7tos;tri  and  vestfi  :  as,  Qm^  vestrum  utervis—^Cxc  but,  in  his  Ora- 
tions, Cicero  pays  no  regard  to  this  distinction. 

.   Rut£  XVL  Adjectives  si^niRring  profit  or  disprofit,  like- 
ness  or  unlikeness,  require  the  dative :  as, 

Utilis  beUoj  Profitable  for  war. 

Pemiciosus  reipublica^  Pernicious  to  the  commonwealth. 

Similis  patrij  Like  his  father. 

Note  1.  That  is,  adjectives  signiAring  utility  or  inconvenience, 
beno^t  or  damage,  pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  the  like,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  dative  of  the  object  to  which  their  quality  is  directed: 
2A^IncommodusJUio^Cic.  Fdix  tuis^yirg.  Conveniens  homim^ 
Ovid.  Color  contrarius  atbo-^Ovid.  SiJaaSf  ut  patria  sit  idoneus, 
utilis  agris — Juv. 

To  this  rule  belong  adjectives  sigpaifying 
,,  !•  Advantage  or  disadvantage ;  benignusy  ionust  commoduStfe^ 
.  lu>tfaustus,Jruauosus,  prospeTfSaluber,  utilis  s  9iao  calamitosus. 
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damioiuit  dirusj  exUioiuSf  jfisnestiUy  incommoduSf  imOiUs,  meduiy 
noxiuSf  pemieiotuSf  fesHfer, 

%  Pleasare  or  pain ;  accepius,  dtdcit^  gratus,  graHotugyjucmtdutf 
hetuSf^suavis  ;  also  acerbus^  amarus^  iruuavis,  injucundus^  ingratus, 
moles^uSf  irktis. 

5.  Friendship  or  hatred;  addktusy  ajuust  amicus,  benewdus^ 
UandtUf  carus,  dediiw,  Jidus,  Jtddis^  lentSy  mtiiSf  prapitius  ;  also 
adversusy  asper^  cruddisy  contrarius,  infensus,  in/estus,  infidus,  and 
the  like. 

4w  Perspicuity  or  obscurity ;  aperiusy  ceriusy  comperiusy  c&mpi' 
cuusy  mamfestuSf  ndusypersptcuus  ;  also  ambiguusy  aubiusy  ignoiWf 
incerhiSy  obscurus, 

5*  Propinquity  ;^niHmuSy propter yproxmiUypropinquiu^  socius^ 
vidnuty  affinu. 

6.  Fitness  or  unfitness ;  op^w,  ajsponhUy  accommodiUusy  habilis^ 
idoneusy  opporiunus  ;  also  mepius,  tnhabilis.  Sec, 

7.  Easiness  or  difficulty  ;,^ia7M,  levisy  o6t»iu,  peroius;  also  di^ 
JiciliSy  arduusy  ^vUy  k^oriosuiy  perundosusy  invius.  To  these  add 
pronusy  procUvUy  jpropensusy  promptusy  parahu. 

6.  Equality  or  inequality ;  aqwdisy  aqtusmUy  vary  compaty  sup^ 
par  ;  alsa  inaqudisy  impary  iUspar,  discors^^LtkeaeBa  or  unlike- 
ness ;  simUisy  amidusy  geminus;  also  dissimilisy  absonus,  alienus,  di* 
versusy  discol&r. 

9.  Many  compounded  m'th  con  ;  cognatus,  communisy  concolor, 

concorSy  confinisy  congruusy  consangmnettSy  consciusy  consentaneuiy 

consontiSy  conveniensy  coniermintUy  contiguus,  coniitiens  (as  Huie 

Jundo  continentia  quadam  pradia  mercatur-^Cic.  u  e.  adjoining , 

or  contiguous  to),  &c« 

10*  To  these  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  adjectives  that 
cannot  be  easily  reduced  into  distinct  classes :  as,  oonoxitw,  ttib^ 
jecttiSy  suppUxy  superstesy  creduluSy  absurdus,  decoruSy  defbrmisy 
prastoy  secundusy  &c.*— To  this  rule  might  also  be  referred,  verbals 
m  bUis  and  dus^ 

Note  2.  Some  substantives,  especially  those  signifying  any  afiec- 
tion^  or  advanta^  or  disadvantage,  are  followed  by  the  dlitive : 
as,  Namque  erit  tlU  mihi  semper  Deus — ^Virg.  Matres  omnesftiie 
inneceato  adjtdrices — Ter.  Thus  also,  Ad  sitnilitudinem  deopro* 
piusacced^athumanavirttiS'^Cic.  Caput  Italus  omni-^Llv.  But, 
perhaps,  the  dative  is  governed  by  the  substantive  verb,  expressed 
or  unaerstood,  or  its  obsolete  participle  ens. 

Note  3.  Of  the  adjectives  denoting  friendship  or  hatred,  or  other 
affection,  to  a  person,  some  generally  take  the  dative  c  as,  qffabi' 
lisy  arrogansy  aspery  caruSy  difficUis /jiddisy  invisus,  iratus,  offtn* 
susy  suspectus.  But  we  fipd  also  In  liberos  difficUis. — Poeta  vet,  ap. 
Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  29.  Fiddis  in  jUios^-Justm.  Apitd militares 
invisum  esse  nomen  Romanum — Liv.  To  the  above-mentioned  ad« 
jectives  Sidd'dextery  exiHalis,fnlsiloquuSyferuSy  hospUuSy  inhospiius, 
insQciahiliSi  intokransyjucundus,  lavus^  morigeruSymortifer^  odiosus^ 
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ptaddus.  propiHm,  tcdesha,  supplex,  tranfuUliiii  irux  :  ai,  Dexier 
Pcgnisaeus — Sil.  Senijuitjucundissitmu — Nep*  SontSnu  e^  tru" 
c^m— .Ovid.— — SoHie  are  fpUowed  bjr  in  and  an  accuiadTe  :  as 
acerbus,  aninuUtu,  benefimiSf  gratioiUSf  in^uriotus,  UberaUs^meKdax^ 
miserkors,  qfficiosus^  piusy  impius^  proltxus,  sevenUf  sordidus,  tar^ 
tuSf  vekemens.  We  also  find  Anmatus  erga  principem — ^Suet* 
Jnjuriosus  adverstu  patrem — Senec.  Misertcort  adventu  bom&s—* 
Senec;  with  a  few  more  Tadeties.  Acm-,  {BquabSis,  inien^peransp 
ingratusy  and  a  few  others  are  found  with  in.  Some  are  fomd 
with  a  dative,  or  an  accusative  governed  by  in^  erga^  cr  adverts: 
as  cantunutXi  crinUnosuSf  durus^  eaitiMlisy  graviSf  hotpMiSf  tm- 
placabSiSf  inexorabitiSf  intokrabHu^  iniquus,  savusp  AUcal  or  in, 
aliquem.  BenevoltiSf  benignus^  nudeOust  Alicul  or  eiga  aliquem. 
Mitis,  comis^  Alicui,  or  in^  or  erga  aliquem.^  Pendoax  advemis 
idiqaem«  CrudeUs  in  aliquem,  seldom  alicuL  AnUcuSf  ^nudtu^ 
infensuSi  in/estus, .  Alicui,  sddom  in  aliquem.  Gratus  Alicui,  or 
in,  erga«  acfvenus  aliquem.— -—The  noun  wdgus  with  the  preposi- 
tion ifif  follows  man^  of  these  adjectives :  as  gratuSf  ingraius,  ac- 
ceptus^  ignotuSf  &c.,  in  wdgiu.  Id  in  valgus  gratum  esse  sentknust 
—Cic. 

Note  4.  Affinis^ stmUis^ communis^par^propriuSyJinitimuStfduSf 
conterminiiSf  superstest  consciuSf  ofquaaSf  contrarhUi  adversus,  some- 
times govern  tne  dative  and  sometimes  the  genitive.  Of  these, 
part  ^uSf  adversuSf  conterminuSf  superstes,  contrarius  govern  the 
dative  generally ;  conscius  commonly  the  genitive,  that  is,  of  a 
things  but  always  the  dative  of  a  person,  Affines  ^foctnori-^ic* 
rerum — Ter.  Somnio  simiUs-^Curt,  tui — Plaut.  Omni  atati  com' 
fffttn»— Cic*  vtrfu^um— Cic.  Par  ddido  sit  pcena^^ChiA.  hujus — 
Lucan*  Propria  est  nobis  mentis  ogtifa^to— Quinct.  Oratorupro* 
prium — Cic«  Falsa  veris  Jinitima — Cic.  FluvU  hujus  fadtimi— 
Justin.  Fidasorori — Ovid.  Tuifidusima^-^Vixg,  FonHeonter-* 
mt^UB-^Ovid.  Jugi conterminoslocos^^ Apul  Mimsuperstes — ^Ter. 
dignitatis'-^lc.  Consdumjacinori — Cic  At^e  ego peccatiwttem 
nShi  conscius  essem-^O^nSu  JEqttalis  siU'-^Flm.  tenMorumiUorum 
»-Cic.  Honestati  conirariam'-^Cic.  tdrttdym^vic.  Adversus 
nemini-^Ter*  illustrium domuum-^Tac  SimUis wnd dtssimiUSfh 
Is  observed,  are  followed  by  the  genitive  when  they  refer  to  Maa- 
ners  ;  and  by  the  dative,  when  to  skape  or  Jbrm.  JEqttalis  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive,  when  it  refers  to  time  or  a^e :  otnerwise^  by 
a  dative;  but  these  distinctions  are  sometimes  disregarded. 

Note  5*  Alienus  Is  construed  with  a  genitive,  or  dative,  or,  more 
frequently  an  ablative  governed  by  a  or  oi  .*  as,  AUenum  dignitatis 
—Cic.  ilii  causiB^^ic.  a  me-rTer.  The  preposition  is  sometimes 
omitted:  as,^  Alienum  nostra  amicitia — Cic*  Diversus  is  generally 
construed  in  like  manner ;  it  does  not,  however,  admit  a  genitive, 
unless  in  a  difierent  sense* 

Nate  6.  To  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  or  dative  are  added 
amicuSf  familiarise  cognatuSj  propin^uus,  vidnuSf  socius^  amuluSf 
germanus,  inimicusj  invidus,  necessarwsi  but  when  they  govern  the 
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former  case,  it  will  be  generally  foand  UuU  they  are  used  tub- 
etantively. 

Note*!,  Some  adjectives  vanr  their  coDStruction:  as  SitmUSf 
dissimileSfjpares,  dispares,  cequaksy  communes^  inter  se.  Thus  fdso, 
.^Staie  etjorma  hauaduHmui  in  daminum — Tac.  Alpina  corpora 
habent  juiddam  simile  cum  nivibm  tuts — Flor. 

Note  8.  Par  and  communis^  either  with  or  without  a  dative; 
cowientaneiu  and  diicors,  ovlj  when  without  a  dative,  take  an  ab- 
lative with  cum  :  as»  Erani  ei  ^[uadam  ex  hisparia  cum  Crauo-^ 
Cic  Qjuem  tujparem  cum  liberu^  r^ique pariic^femJecisti^SaiXi, 
Locufletibmjeri  cumpkbe  amtmifnia— Cic.  lUud  cum  adolescent' 
tiS  esse  commune — Cic.  Qjuod  erat  consentaneum  cum  its  UteriS'^ 
Cic*     Civitas  secum  discors-^^hW* 

Noted.  Idem  among  the  poets  sometimes  ffovems  the  dative  e 
asy  Invitum  ^i  servatf  idemjodt  ocddenH'^Hoit,  In  prase,  it  is 
construed  with  quij  etp  ac,  cique:  as,  Pervpatetid  quondam  iidem 
erant  qui  academd — Cic.  Dianam  et  Lunam  eanaem  esse  pdant 
-—Cic  Animus  erga.te  idem  acJuit—Ter.  Pomarium  seminanum 
ad  eundem  modum  atque  oleagineum  Jacito^Caio.  In  )ike  man- 
ner alius  IB  construed  with  ac,  atque^  Bjadet;  and  with  an  abladvei 
as,  Neveputes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum — Hor.  Cicero  lome-  . 
tinles  uses  idem  ut  .*  as,  In  eadem  sunt  injustitia  utsiin  suam  rem 
aliena  convertant — Off.  i..  14.  It  is  sometimes  construed  with  cum  : 
as,  In  eodem  consilio  erat  cum  Besso-^Cixrt  But  it  is  improper 
to  use  cum,  when  speaking  of  the  same  object  under  diferent 
names :  as,  Paulus  est  idem  cum  Sauh,  since  Paul  and  Sail  are 
names  of  the  same  person.  Sometimes  simtlis  and  par  ars  con* 
strued  like  idem,  that  is,  with  ac,  atque,  and  et. 

Note  10.  Certain  adjectives  signifying  use,  fitness,  and  tka  con« 
trary,  are  construed  either  with  the  dative,  or  the  accusative  with 
ad:  as,  Ad  nuUam  rem  utilis — Cic.  Ad  civium  usus  hand  inutUe 
— Cic.  But  when  the  object  is  a  person^  the  dative  only  b  used : 
thus  aptus,  opportunus,  utilis  miht,  not  ad  me. 

Note  1 1 .  Adjectives  denoting  motion  or  tendency  to  a  thiDg,  are 
construed  with  the  accusative  and  ad,  rather  than  with  the  dative» 
such  as  cder,  tardus,  velox,piger,  impiger,  lentus,pmcepsi  ravidus, 
segnis,  dedivis,  indinabUis,  prodivis,  pronus,  propensus  i  also  pa* 
ratus,  promptus,prqfugus  :  as,  Piger  ad  pcenas jprincepsi  ad  jartB' 
mia  velox — Ovid.  Ad  aliquem  morbumprodiinor^Cic,  Aa  om» 
ne f acinus paratus — Cic.  Ad lubidinem prodive — ^Ter.  /wis some- 
times used:  as,  Cder  in  pugnam^Sih 

Note  12.  Propior  and  proximus,  in  imitation  of  their  primitive, 
prope,  have  Either  a  dative,  or  an  accusative  without  the  preposi- 
tion's being  expressed :  as,  Ctuodpropius  vero  est — Li  v.  Proximus 
ittfc — Virg.  Vitium  prcpius  virtutem  erat — Sall«  Proximus  Ponh- 
peium  sed^m-^Cic, 

N  ate  IS.  The  dative,  according  to  grammarians,  is  not,  strictly 
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•peaking,  governed  either  by  nouns,  veibs,  or  any  part  of  speech, 
but  is  subjoined  to  a  word,  when  acquisition,  advantage,  or  the 
reveese  of  these,  or  when  destination  in  general  is  denoted* 

Rule  XVII.  Verbals  in  bilis  and  dus  govern  the  dative: 
as, 
Jmandus  vel  amabilis  omnibus^  To  be  beloved  by  all  men. 

Ncie  I.  That  in,  verbals  in  bitis,  and  future  participles  passive 
are  followed  by  the  dative,  which  may  be  resolved  into  an  abla- 
tive governed  by  a  or  (A:  as,  Mukis  Ule  bonis  fiebiHs  ocddii; 
NyiSjlebiliorf  g^f^  tibif  Virgili — ^Hor.  ResUU  dkremetf  qui  mihi 
exornndus  e$^— -Ter. 

No^  2.  Perfect  participles  passive  are  sometimes  followed  by 
the  dative :  as,  Dilecta  sarori^^Virg,  Ego  audita  tibi  futdram-^ 
Cic.  It  is  observed  by  Alvarez,  that  this  construction  is  most  fre- 
quent with  participles  which  assume  the  nature  of  adjectives:  sudi 
as  nahiSf  perspeduSf  caniemptus^  probatus, Pectus,  ic.  This  da- 
tive nay  likewise  be  resolved  into  the  ablative  with  aox  ab:  as» 
VexaH  a  ctoiittf— Cic.  A  me  amo^ttf^-Quinct.  Indeed,  passive 
verbsthemselves  are  often  construed,  especially  by  the  poets,  with 
a  dadve,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  agent :  as,  Vix  audior  ulU 
— Ov.  for  ab  uUo. 

Nvte  S.  Johnson  refers  to  this  rule  not  only  verbals  in  bilis,  but 
othet  adjectives  having  a  passive  signification,  such  as  invius,  ob- 
wuSfpervius,  imvervius^  &c.:  as,  Troia  obvia  Gratis — ^Virg.  Nee 
Cereri  terra  inaociUsy  nee  inhospita  Baccho — Sil.  To  this  rule  he 
likewise  xt^enfaaUs  and  uXilis  construed  with  the  dative  of  a  per- 
son :  as,  Facilu  rogantibus — ^Ovid. 

Note  4t.  Verbals  in  bUis  are  seldom  construed  but  with  the  da« 
tive.  The  following  constructions  are,  however,  to  be  referred  to 
the  ablative  of  instrument  or  cause ;  NuUo  penetraJbUe  <eb— Ovid. 
NuUoJombilis  ictu — Ovid.  Verbals  in  bilts  have  ffenerally  a  pas- 
sive  signification,  only  a  few  instances  being  found  in  which  they 
signify  actively. 

N(^e  S.  Participles  in  dus  are  often  followed  by  the  ablative 
with  a  or  ad  .*  as,  Admonendum  a  f9i«-«-Cic. 

Note  6«  Perfect  participles  are  generally  followed,  especially 
amon^  prose  writers,  by  an  ablative  with  a  preposition :  as.  Mors 
Crassi  est  a  mvtais  defieta — Cic.  Proditus  a  soda  es^— Ovid.  In 
such  examples  as  tlie  last,  the  dative  seems  altogether  inadmis* 
sible.  . 

Note  7.  The  English  preposition  ^  is  the  usual  sign  of  this 
dative. 

Rule  XVIII.  Adjectives  signifying  dimension  govern  the 
accusative  of  measure :  as, 

Columna  sexaginta  pedes  dUoy  A  pillar  sixty  feet  high. 
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Note  1,  Or,  adjectives  of  dimension,  such  as  longusj  Udusy  aaas" 
9US9  prqfunduSf  aUiUf  densuSf  are  generally  follow^  by  the  accu- 
sative^ but  sometimes  by  the  ablative  or  genitive,  of  the  words  de- 
noting measure,  such  as  di^Hus,  paltnus,  pes,  cubitus^  vlna^  passus^ 
stadium^  miUiare  :  as,  Muns  ducenoi  pedes  aUiSf  quinquagenos  latu 
— Pliii.  Fossant  sex  cubitis  o/^am— Liv.  Latera  pidum  lata  tri" 
cenum — ^Plin.  Ablative  and  genitive  together;  Ctddam  dupondio 
et  quadrante  altum  stdcum,  latum  pedum  quinqueJaciurU^-Volvaai* 
The  genitive  is  used  in  the  plural  only. 

Note  2.  The  excess  or  the  deficiency  of  measure  is  pot  in  the 
ablative  only ' :  as,  Sesquipede  est  qu^  tu  lonpor — Plin/  Novem 
pedibus  mtTtor— -Plin.  Quanta  dodtor^  tanto  suomissior — Cia  Su» 
perant  copt^f — Virg.  To  this  note  are  referred  the  ablatives  tanto^ 
quanta^  quo^  eOy  hoc,  aliquantOf  multo,paulot  nihUof  &c.,  frequently 
joined  to  comparatives,  and  sometimes  found  with  superlatives 
or  verbs. 

Note  8.  Verbs  of  dimension,  such  Bspateo,  cresco^  &Cm  are  con- 
strued like  the  adjectives :  as,  Patei  tres  vlnas — Virg.  But  these 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  under  the  Distance  of  Place. 

Noie  4*.  The  accusative  is  governed  by  ad  or  in  understood* 
but  sometimes  expressed ;  the  ablative,  by  a,  ab,  tenus^  or  in  ; 
the  genitive,  by  ad  mensuram  or  spatium\ 

Nate  5.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  adjective  is  sometimes 
changed  into  the  substantive :  as,  Transtra  digittfolUcis  crassitu- 
dine — Caes.  in  which  the  ablative  is  governed  by  i»  understood* 

Rule  XIX.  The  comparative  degree  governs  the  abla^. 
tive,  which  is  resolved  by  qudm :  as, 

Didcior  mellej        Sweeter  than  honey. 
Prdestantior  auroy  Better  than  gold. 

Note  1.  That  is,  when  qu^m  afler  a  comparative  is  omitted,  the 
substantive  following  is  put  in  the  ablative :  as,  Thyma  dulciar'^ 
Virg.  Glaciejrigidior — Ovid.  i.  e.  qu^  thymus,  qudm  ^ades.  It 
is  sometimes  resolved  by  ac  or  atque  :  as,  Amicior  miht  nuUus  w 
vit  atque  is — Plant. 

Note  2.  The  positiye  with  ma^  or  minus  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  ablative :  as,  O  luce  magts  dilecta  sorori-^YiTg.  Hoc  nemo 
Jidt  minus  ineptus — Ter. 

Note  S.  When  the  comparative  is  followed  by  quim,  the  ob« 
jects  compared  must  be  put  in  the  same  case :  as,  Ego  hominem 
caUidiorem  vidi  neminem  quctm  PhormUmem — Ter.  i.  e.  vidi.    It 

'  The  meftsure  of  excess  is  sometimes  expressed  by  tarUunh  quantum,  aH^ 
ptatUum.     See  Rule.XIX,  JVbr^  9.  ^ 

*  This  seems  an  imitation  of  Greek  oonstnietion ;  Aus  «»lffwf  hSMmm  vi- 
X^»  X«^^i«r,  aatua  mrUii  duodeam  ctUniorum  aureB— Herod-  The  governing 
substantiTe  is  sometimes  expressed ;  as,  jMrk  ri  ftAy%iH  ^E  J«»*»A^i  ad  magni" 
«lifdtMm  iw|iaAviartifi»--I)iDd.  Sic. 
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is  to  be  observed,  that  oviy  the  nominttiTe  and  accusative  can 
be  repeated  after  qu^m  with  the  comparative ;  and  that  if  any  other 
case  precede  it,  the  verb  9um  with  a  nominative  must  be  used ;  aa» 
Loqttor  de  xdro  sapientiore  q}Ubn  tu  es»  Homini  gratiosiori  qu^M 
Cn.  CaUidiui  est — Cic  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  when 
the  ablative  of  comparison  is  nemoy  ntdlus,  or  the  relative  qui,  it 
is  not  with  propriety  resolved  by  qu^* 

Note  4.  In  such  instances,  guim  should  be  used  after  cpmpa* 
,  rative  adverbs :  as,  Oderam  hunc  mulio  perils  quhm  Clodium'^Cic* 

Note  5.  Qu^m  is  elegantly  put  between  two  comparatives :  as, 
Trtun^hus  clarior  quam  grattor — Liv.  i.  e.  not  so  acceptable  as 
famous ;  or,  more  uunous  than  acceptable. 

Naie,  6.  Than  before  a  verb  is  always  expressed  by  qu^  :  as, 
Nihil  turpius  est  qu^m  mentiri.  And  qutlnij  between  two  veibs, 
if  the  comparative  be  an  adverb,  causes  them  .to  be  put  in  the 
same  tenses :  BSy Nihil Jacio  libentiUs  qudm  ad  te  scribo ;  i.  e.  than 
to  write  to  you.  But,  aAer  potitis^ntt  and  sometimes  after  j»^/- 
usquattty  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive. 

Note  7*  Nihil  with  a*neuter  comparative  is  sometimes  used  for 
nemo  or  nuUus :  as,  Crasso  nihil  perjftsctius — Cic.  Nihil  illojuuse 
excdUntins — Nep.  -i.  e.  Nobody  was.  The  interrogative  yiiirf, 
and  quidquam  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  negative,  are  sometmies 
thus  used. 

Note  8.  The  comparative  is  often  followed  by  opinione^  spe, 
itquOf  solitOt  justOy  aicto :  as,  Dicto  citius — Virg.  SolUo  vdocius 
•-*Ovid.  These  ablatives  are  often  omitted :  as,  Liberius  viodfot 
— Nep.  i.  e.  iequo.  In  such  cases  the  Latin  comparative  often 
seems  equivalent  to  an  English  positive  preceded  bWooor  ro^^, 
which  is  a  species  of  comparison :  as,  Tristior  (sditoy  Rather 
sad,  and,  perhaps  sometimes,  somewhat  sad*  Sevenar  [tequo). 
Too  severe,  rather  severe,  somewhat  severe.  Thus  also :  Onus 
viribus  tuis  est  majus.    Too  great  for,  or  greater  than. 

Note  9.  Several  intensive  particles,  such  as  tanto^  quanta,  eo, 
quo,  &c.  and  tantum,  quantum  and  aliquanium  are  added  to  com- 
paratives :  as,  Sed  quo  erant  suavioresf  eo  majorem  dolorem  tile  ca- 
sus  qfferehat-^Cic.  Ejusfrater  aliquantum  ad  rem  est  avidior — 
Ter.  Sometimes  the  responsive  particle  eo  or  hoc  is  omitted ;  as, 
Q^o  plures  erant^  major  cades Jutt — Liv. 

Note  10.  The  dative  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  ablative : 
as,  Vir  nulla  arte  cuiquam  inferior — Sail.  Livy  uses  the  ablative, 
even  in  the  presence  of  another;  AUobroses  nulla  Gallicagente 
opibus  auifam&  inferiores.  But,  in  general,  inferior  is  construed 
with  quam  and  a  nominative  or  accusative :  as,  TimaUieus  belli 
laude  non  inferior  ^it  quhm  pater — Cic  Ctnem  ego  isUdUgam 
prudentid  nan  esse  tn/eriarem  qu^  tue— -Cic 

Note  11.  Magis  nndplus  are  sometimes  used  redundantly  with 
the  comparative :  as,  Ai/ii/  invenies  magis  hoc  certo  ctriiiis— rlaut* 
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NaU  12.  Qu^iff  dSiexplus^  amjJius  and  minus  Ss  elegantly  omit' 
tedy  ID  all  cases  bat  the  datire  and  Tocative :  as,  (k^ptajdus  junt' 
qu^  milUahominum — ldr» 

Note  IS.  Qju^pro  is  sometimes  elegantly  used  after  the  com- 
paratire:  as,  Prrniutn  atrocius  qu^m  pro  numero  pugnantium — 
lAr.  u  e*  The  battle  was  more  bloody  than  could  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  the  number  engaged  in  it. 

Note  14*.  ComparatiTes,  besides  the  ablative  ofcomparison,  take 
also  after  them  that  case  which  their  positives  govern ;  as,  Thymo 
mihi  dulcior  Ht/hta^-^-Virg. 

Not€  15.  The  ablative  of  comparison  is  governed  bjpra  un- 
derstood* It  is  sometimes  expressed:  as,  Unus  pra  agterts/brti&r 
erttfrg*^— Apul,  Other  prepositions,  as  ante,  prater  and  supra, 
are  used  m  comparison:  thus,  Scdere ante  aUos  immanior  omnes 
-Virg. 

Rule  XX.  Thee^  adjectives,  dignuSf  indignus^conte7itu&, 
praditus,  cupHu^  and  fretuss  also  natm^  satus^  artus^  editus^ 
and  the  like,  require  the  ablative:  es» 

Digmts  Aanarey        Wordiy  of  honoar. 

Praditus  virtutej      Endued  with  virtue. 

Contentus  parooj      Content  with  little. 

Captus,  oculis  \         Blind. 

Fretus  xnribus\       Trusting  to  his  strength. 

Ortus  regibuSy  Descended  of  kings. 

Note  1.  To  dignuif  indignus,  contentus,  priedUus,  caplus  and 
fretus^  may  be  added  carus^  vUisy  and  venalts  ;  all  wbtch  are  fol« 
lowed  by  an  ablative :  as,  Dignus  laude — Hor.  Conscientidjretus 
— Curt.  Asse  carum-^Senec.  Auro  venaliajura — Propert. 

Note  2.  Participles  signifying  descent^  such  as  genitus,  genera* 
tus,  creatusy  prognatuSf  cretus^  drc.  are  followed  by  an  ablative,  the 
prepositions  e^  ex^  or  de  bein^  understood,  or  sometimes  express- 
ed :  as,  Nate  de^ — Virg.  Edite  nr^ftJitf— Hor.  Ortus  exconcubin/l 
— Stdl.  -—  We  also  BndCcfflesti  semine  oriundi^Lucret.  Orrnndi 
a  Syracusis — ^Liv.  These  adjectives  may  be  followed  also  by  a, 
or  ab  :  as,  Prisco  natus  ah  Inacho-^Hor. 

Note  S.  DignuSf  indignus,  and  eontentus  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  genitive :  as,  Dignissimumttuevirtutis — ^Cic.  Indigmis  avo* 
rum — ^Virg.  Angusti  c&vi  contentus — Paterc.  Dignus  and  indig* 
nus  are  often  construed  with  an  infinitive :  as,  LHgna  vincere— 
Ovid.     But  Dignus  est  ut^  or,  qui  vincat  j  Dignus  erat  tU,  or,  qui 

*  Pneditus  and  captui  might  b«  referred  to  a^jecthreB  of  plen^  and  want. 
—After  tBgnui,  mdinust  eaptiu,  am  ab  seems  to  be  undencood:  after  cot^ 
taautfd^  or  cum;  tSlet  fretusp  in  s  aha  pnmUtuh  atm  g  tittu  canUf  vilit  mod 
tenaUsfpro, 

*  Fretus  with  adaliTe  is  attrilnited  to  Livy :  UjdtUudonMreifpraterqwim 
mma^fnta^  fi  13.    Soma  would  iwd  nvM  re. 
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tbiceret,  are  preferable.  It  is  probable  that  the  genitive  is  go* 
vemed  by  some  substaotive  understood ;  and  that  Dignus  katdU 
may  be  iH^us  re  laudis^  the  substantive  being  governed  by  a 
preposition  likewise  understood. 

Rule  XXI.  An  adjective  of  plenty  or  want  governs  the 
genitive  or  ablative :  as, 

Plenm  ira  vel  ird^     Full  of  anger. 
Inops  rationisj  Void  of  reason* 

To  this  rule  belong  adjectives  denoting 

1.  Plenty ;  abundans,  beaius^  copianUf  dwes^  JeraXyJefiSis,Jc^ 
cunduSfJbeUuyJrequenSf/fugiferf  gravist  gramduSf  immodicusjar^ 
giUj  lociyoleSf  mactuSi  ntintW,  oneratus,  onuihu,  opulenhUy  plants, 
refertuSy  satur,  tentuSf  distetUuSf  tumiduSf  turgidus,  ubers  to  viiicfa 
add,  beni^usijirmus,  insttuctus^  ketus,  libiralis^  muni^cust  jpara- 
tuSfprodtgus,  prosper^  satiaiuSf  insatiabilis:  as,  Ru  plena  ttmoris 
—Ovid.    Domus  seroU  est  plena  superbis-^ny. 

2.  Want ;  egenuSf  indigus^  inops,  j^unus^  inanisy  modicusy  pau- 
per^ sterilisy  tenuis^  vacuus  -•  as,  Inops  consilii — Tac.  verbis — Cic 

S.  Privation ;  capius  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  rule),  cassuSy 
experSi  exsors,  dissprs^  exsuly  extorris^  immunise  irriiuSf  mutUus^ 
nuduSf  orbus,  truncus,  viduus.  Participation;  consors^  particeps, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  aMnis  said  pradiiuif  which  nave  been 
already  noticed  elsewhere,  rower  ana  inability ;  compos^  pollens, 
potensy  impoSi  mpotens ; — add  libert  sclutuky  itnparatuM,  infirmus, 
parous,  purus,  many  of  which  have  been  referred  to  other  rules: 
as,/mmuiti!s(i!e/M:^(}rttm~Paterc«vii^m---'Paterc.  CandUorumpard- 
ceps — Curt,  ro/wne— Cic.  Dummeipotenssum^IAv.  Patens  ar* 
mu — Virg.  Spei  metusque  liber — Senec.  ierrore — Cic.  Some  con- 
structions are  not  frequent ;  as,  Captus  anind — Tac.  Nequeanimo 
aut  lingud  satis  compotes^-SdHl.  Famd  atquejbriund  ^a^pertfs^-SalL 

Note  1.  Of  these  some  govern,  it  appears, 

1.  The  genitive  only ;  kenignuSf  exsors,  impos,  impotens,  irrihu, 
liberalis,  munificus,  pridargus, 

2.  The  ablative  only ;  beatusy  djffertus,Jrugi/erf  nuOilus,  ienius, 
disteniusf  tumidus^  turgidus. 

8.  The  genitive  more  frequently;  compos^  consors,  egenuSf  ex* 
haresy  expers,  Jertilis,  indigus,  parous^  pauper ^  prodigus^  sterilis, 
prosper,  tnsatiatust  insatiabuis. 

4.  The  ablative  more  frequently ;  abundans,  cassus,  extorris, 
JirmuSy  foetus^  Jrequens,  gravis,  gravidus,  jejunus,  ir^rmus,  liber, 
locupUs,  ketus,  nudus,  oneratus,  onustus,  orbus^  pollens^  satiatuSj 
solutuSi  tenuis,  truncus,  viduus. 

5.  The  genitive  or  ablative  indifferently ;  copiosus,  divesfjoc' 
cundus,Jerax,  immunis,  inanis,  inopSf  largus,  mactus,  modtcus^  im" 
modicus,  nimiuSf  opuIentuSf  plenus^  patens,  purus,  refertus,  satur^ 
vacuus,  uber. 

Note  2.  Copiosus^  JirmuSfparatus,  imparatus^  inops,  insfruOus, 
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extorrUf  orbus,  pauper,  tenuis,  Jieeundus,  modkuSf  varcus,  immunis^ 
inanis,  libera  nudus,  solulus,  vacuiu,  potens,  iteruisy  have  oftea  a 
prepoBitioo  afler  them :  as.  Locus  copiosus  afrumento-^Qxc^  Ah 
equiiatujirmus — Cic.  Ab^omni  re  paratus — Cic.  Imparaius  a  pe» 
cunid — Cic.  Inops  ab  amicis — Cic.  Instructus  a  aoctrina — Cic. 
Meo  sum  pauper  in  cere — Hor.  Tenuis  in  verbis  serendis — Hor. 
Parens  in  vidu,  modicus  in  cuUu — Ph'n.  Domus  liber  a  conspectu, 
immunis  ab  arbitris — Veil.  Inanis  a  marsupio — Prudent.  Mes- 
Sana  ab  his  rebus  vacua  ataue  nuda  est — Cic.  Solutus  a  cupiditati' 
hus^liber a  ddictis-^Qio.  in  affectibus  potentissimus — Quinct.  Po- 
tens  ad  e^ciendum, — Quinct.  in  res  bellicas — Liv.'  Civitas  ah 
aquis  sterdis — Apul.  Extorris  ab  solo  patrio'^hiy.  Orba  ab  opti" 
matibus — Cic. 

Note  3.  Benignusy  prosper,  Uetusy  gravis^  and  some  otiiers,  go- 
vern the  dative,  by  Rule  XVI,  but  in  a  different  sense.  Those  ad- 
jectives that  govern  the  genitive  only  have  been  referred  by  some 
grammarians  to  Rule  XfV. 

Nate  4.  The  authorities  for  different  constructions  should  be 
properly  estimated,  for  some  are  poetical ;  as,  Liber  /a6oritm— *Hor. 
Vini  somnique  benignus^-^Hor*  Abundans  lactiS'^Wrg,  Tenuis 
apum — Sil.  Others  af e  uncommon :  as,  Captus  anmi — Tac.  and 
some  othen  already  mentioned.  Expers  may  be  found  with  the 
ablative,  but  the-  genitive  is  much  more  common.  Pauper  and 
egenus  do  not  appear  to  be  found  with  the  ablative. 

Note  5.  Neither  the  genitive  nor  theablative  is  governed,  strictly 

speaking,  by  the  adjectives :  but  the  genitives  are  governed  by  re 

or  negotio  understood,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  other  ablatives, 

'  by  the  prepositions  m,  a,  aby  de,  or  ex :  thus  Vacuus  curarum  may 

be  Vacuus  re  curarum;  Vacuus  curis  is  Vacuu  sa  curis. 


OF  VERB& 


OF  PERSONAL  VERBS. 

Rule  XXIL  Sz^tts,  when  it  signifies  possession,  property, 
or  duty,  governs  the  genitive:  as, 

Est  regis  punire  rebelles.  It  belongs  to  the  king  to  punish 

rebels. 
Insipientis  est  dicere,  \     f  It  is  the  property  of  a  fool  to 

Nan  putdram,        )     1      say,  I  had  not  thought. 
Militum  est  suo  ducil     J  It  is  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  obey 
parerey  J     \     their  general. 

*  PoietM  is  construed  with  the  flenitive  or  ablative,  but  in  difibrent  iMiwf. 
If  W9  say  P9t9n$  int,  we  refer  to  Uie  object ;  if  we*  say  Poient  opSbus,  ire  reftf 
to  the  source  or  cause  of  the  dower.  * 
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N<^$  1.  Thus  also,  Jam  me  PompdiMum  nse  iccr— Cic.  A£Uh 
XescenHs  est  majores  natu  revereri^^Cic,  Bonipastoris  est  Umdcr§ 
pecus — Suet. 

Note  2.  To  this  rule  may  be  referred  the  following,  and  similar 
expressions :  Suadere prindpi  quod  oporteat,  tmdti  lahoris  (es^) — 
Tac-  Grates  persolvere  (itgnaSf  Nan  opts  est  nostra — ^Virg.  Est  hoc 
Galliccs  consuetudmis — Css.  Morts  anti^ui ^uit^^Vlin,  In  all 
such  expressions  it  is  evident  that  the  genitive  is  governed,  not  by 
sitm,  but  by  such  words  as  qffkiumf  munus^  opus^  negotium^  res^ 
causttf  prtmriumf  understood.  Indeed,  such  words  are  sometknes 
expressed :  as,  Principum  ntttnus  est  resistere  kvitati  muUitudims 
— -Cic  Sometimes  the  preceding  word  is  to  be  repeated:  as,  Hoc 
pecus  est  (pecus)  MeUbfm^^Virg.  To  the  same  rule  may  be  re- 
ferred a  common  elliptical  form  of  wridng,  according  to  wbich  the 
participle  in  dus  with  its  substantive  is  subjoined  to  the  verb  sum.* 
as,  Qu€B  res  evertenda  reipuUica  soknt  esse^Cic.  Return  impe^ 
rium,auod  initio  conservandee  libertatis,  et  augendep  retpubUuBjiie'' 
rat — Sail.  Qui» postquam  doriosa  fhodbf  nepte  belH patrandi  c^ 
nov^ — Llv.  soj^ply  esse.  This  genitive  is  found  depending  upon 
oUier  verbs  besides  nffli.-—— Grammarians  difier  i^ut  the  man- 
ner of  sui)plving  the  ellipsia  in  these,  some  supposing  instrmneniMm 
or  adnUnicuium  to  be  understood ;  c^en,  cotrs^,  erg6f  grati^^  or 
ratiane,  witli  some  suoh  word  as  constOutus  or  con^ratus. 

RuuB  XXIIL  These  nominatives  mettmj  iuum^  suum^ 
nostnmj  vestrumj  are  excepted :  as, 

7mm  est  idprocurarey  it  is  your  duty  to  maiiage  tbat 
^  Note  L  That  is,  instead  of  m«i,  tui^  sui,  nostril  xtestri^  the  ge« 
nitives  of  the  primitive  pronouns,  the  nominative  neuter  of  the 
possessives  is  used,  agreeinj^  with  opttf,  ne^um^  qffidum,  or  the 
like,  understood.— ^Certain  possessive  adjectives ;  as,  regiust  An. 
manusy  heUuinus^  seroiUs^  are  oflen  used  in  like  manner :  as,  Non 
est  meniiri  m^iim-^Ter.  Humanum  est  errare— Ter.  £^  agere  et 
patifortia  Romanum  e#^Liv. 

Note  2.  If  sum  be  in  the  inBnitive  mood^  the  possesrivea  must 

be  put  in  a  different  case ;  and  if  a  substantive  be  expressed,  tfaey 

must  agree  with  it  in  gender :  as,  Puto  esse  meum — Cic   Hce  par^ 

tes/iterttnttuw^Cic4  equivalent  to  Tutmfuitj  or  Tuarum  partham 

Jint. 

Note  8.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  deemed  a  distinct  rule. 
It  is  the  same  as  Rule  III^  an  infinitive,  a  part  of  a  senttoce,  or 
some  neuter  noun  understood,  being  as  one  of  the  nominatives, 
and  requiring  the  adjective  following  the  verb  to  be  in  the  neuter 
gender,  to  which  sopie  neuter  noun  may  be  supposed  undentood. 

Rule  XXIV.  Misereor,  miseresco  and  satagOf  govern  the 
genitive:  as, 

Miserere  dvium  tuarum.    Take  pity  on  your  countrymen* 
Satagit  renm  syftrum.        He  is  misy  with  his  own  afikirs. 
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IfbU  1 .  Thui  also  Miserere  m^»— Ovid.  Et  generu  mueretce 
lttj*-8tiit«  Irarum  et  molestiarum  mulieMum  iatagebat^^GelL 

Note^.  Muereor  and  niueresco  may  be  found  with  a  dative^ 
among  writers  of  inferior  authority, .  Mueror  governs  Uie  accu- 
Bative. 

Note  3«  The  genitive  does  not  appear  to  be  governed  by  the 
verb^  '  Some  consider  audi  constructiona  as  Grascisms ;  others 
think  that  the  genldve  is  governed  by  tiegotiOf  re,  causS,  or  the 
likO)  anderstood>  with  the  prepositions  in,  de^  or  a. 

Noie  4.  Many  other  verbs  denoting  some  affiM;tion  of  the  mind 

are  followed  by  a  ^nitive :  as,  ango,  decipior,  denpto^  discrucior, 

fiUo^JhUortJastidw^  invideoy  UietWi  miror^  pendeo,studeo,  vereor: 

thus,  Absurd^  fads  qui  angas  te  asimi^Plaut.    Discrudor  animi 

— -Ter«     FaSebdr  sermonis — Plaut.    Lceiar  nudorum^YiTg, 

Note  5.  Many  others  are  found  with  the  genitive,  in  imitation 
of  Greek  construction :  as»  absHneOf  deeino,  detieto^  quiesco^  regno ; 
•lao,  adipiecoTy  condico,  credo,  Jrustror^  JkrOf  lattdo^  Ubero,  levo^ 
parHcyWfprohibeo:  thus,  AbsHneto  irarum -^Hor.  Desine  querC'^ 
tarum^^&OT.  Tempus  desisiere  ptumtB^-^yiTg,  Daunus  agrestium 
Tegnavkfopyhnm-not.  DoSionis  ad^nsceretur-fac.  Le- 
Vflu  me  IdAormm — Plaut.  &c.  The  ellipsis  in  these  constructions, 
and  in  those  contained  in  the  preceding  note,  is  variously  supplied : 
thus,  Discrudor  animi,  sc.  aohre.  Regnadt  popuhrumy  sc*  tn  cce^ 
iu*    Lewu  laborumf  sc«  onere,  &c. 

Note  6.  The  verbs  contained  in  Sate  4  are  more  commoniv 
construed  thus ;  angor^  dedpio,  discrudorfJaUor,  animo.  Angi  ae 
aliqmot  Angere  aliquem,  ana  Fallit  me  animus f  are  used  by  Cicero. 
Hoc  animum  excrudat.  Fasiidiot  miror,  vereor,  aliauem  vd  ali* 
quit.  LiC^or  aliqu6  re.  Cicero  uses  Lce^  in  re  aUquB^  de  hoc 
re,  and  Laior  utrumque,  Inddeo  alicui  laudes,  vel  taudibus  aUm 
c^fus*  Pendeo  animt  vel  animo  ;  but  Pendemus  animis,  not  ani*  ' 
morum.  Studeo  alictdf  vel  aliqidd.  Likewise,  In  id  solum  student 
«i-Quinct. 

Note  7.  The  examples  contained  iti  Note  5  are  chiefly  poetical. 
It  is  much  better  to  say  AbsHneo  maledictis  or  a  maiedictis.  Dedno 
aliquid  or  ab  aliquo.  Desisto  inceptOy  de  negotio,  ab  tUa  mente. 
Regnare  omnibus  oppidis^^Cic*  in  b&ng  understood.  Adipisd  ali^ 
qutd.     Levare  aliquem  soUidtudine,  or  alicujus  soUidtudinem,  &c. 

Rule  XXV,  Est  taken  for  habeo  (to  have)  takes  the  da- 
tive of  a  person :  as, 

Est  mihi  liber,  I  have  a  book. 

Sunt  mihi  libri,         J  have  books. 

Note  1.  Thus  also»  Est  mihi  pater^^Virg.  Sunt  nobis  mitia 
ponta — Virg.  i.  e.  Ego  habeo  patrem  : — Nos  habemus  mitia  poma, 
the  English  accusative  becoming  in  Latin  the  nominative  to  the 

02 
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third  [lerson  singular  or  plural  of  sunif  or  the  accusative  before  its 
infinitive ;  and  the  English  nominative  being  turned  into  a  dative. 

Note  2.  To  this  rule  may  be  added  suppetit,  suppedUat^  used  in 
a  neuter  sense,  sindjbret;  and  the  verbs  of  a  contrary  significa- 
tion, deest,  deforet,  and  d^y  used  for  careo  or  non  ?iqbeo :  as,  Pau' 
per  enim  non  esty  cut  rerum  suppetit  usus — Hor.  Pwlio  neq%te  ani- 
mus in  periciilis,  neqve  oratio  suppeditavii'^TeLC,  But  in  this  ex- 
ample perhaps  a  reciprocal  pronoun  is  understood ;  for  suppedito, 
as  an  active  verb,  governs  the  accusative,  and  as  a  verb  of  giving, 
the  dative  likewise  ^  Si  mihi  Cauda /oret'^Mart.  Defuit  ars  vohis 
-*-Ovid.  Non  defore  Arsacidis  virtutem — Tac-  Lac  mihi  non  dejit 
-Virg. 

Note  8.  The  dative  is  often  understood:  as,  SU  spesjaiiendiy 
miscebis  sacra  prqfanis — Hor.,  i.  e.  tibi, 

,.  Rule  XXVI.  Sum  used  for  qffero  (to  bruig)  takes  two 

Natives,  the  one  of  a  person,  and  the  other  of  a  thing*:  as. 

Est  mihi  voluptati.     It  is  (or  it  brings)  a  plepure  to  me. 

Note  1 .  Or,  Sum  taken  for  affero,  (into  which,  however,  it  can- 
not always  be  resolved,  when  Allowed  by  two  datives, )^rei«,flfo, 
ducot  haheoy  trihuo,  relinquo,  verto,  to  which  may  be  added  appono^ 
dssigtiOy  cedOf  comparOypateo,  suppedito,  venio,  eo,  currOy  prqficiscor, 
are  found  with  two  datives,  the  one  generally  of  §l  person,  or  of 
something  personified,  and  the  other  of  a  thing :  as,  Viiis  arbori- 
bus  decori  est — Virg.  Sibi  enim  fore  ccstera  cvree — Ovid,  Matri 
puellam  dono  dedit^^T&r.  Tu  nunc  tibi  idlavdi  duds — Ter»  Utrum 
studione  id  sibi  habeat,  an  laudi putaJtJore — Ter.  Q^od  illi  trthueba- 
tur  ignavice^Cic.  Ea  relicta  est  huic  arrhaboni ^Ter,    Hoc  verio 

tibi  vitio — Plant. Postulare  id  gratia  apponi  sibi — Ter.    &A- 

sidio  mihi  diligeniiam  comparavi — Cic.  Pateant  Carthaginis  eerces 
Hospitio  7>«crw— Virg,  Siiili pergo suppedifare sumptwus — Ter. 
Maturavit  colleges  venire  aaxi/io— Li  v.  Also,  Venire^  ire,  airrere, 
proficisci  subsituo  cdicui*^ Cic.  To  these  are  added  by  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Port  Royal  Grammar  onto,  and,  by  other  mmmarians, 
mifto.  But  Ruddiman  observes  tnat  puto  is  never  followed  by  two 
datives,  unless  when  esse  or  fore  is  expressed  or  understood^  which 
of  course  is  considered  as  the  governing  word.  It  further  appears 
to  me,  that  the  two  datives  which  follow  several  of  the  above-men. 
tioned  verbs  may  perhaps  be  governed  by  sum  understood^  and 
that,  e.  g.  Numtdas  subsidio  oppidanis  mittit — Caes.  may  be,  iVk- 
midas  [ut  sint,  or  qui  sint)  subsidio. oppidanis  mittit*  But  this  is  a 
conjecture.  The  following  example,  in  which,  by  a  Greek  form 
of  much  elegance,  the  participle  volenti  is  used  instead  of  the  sub- 
stantive volupiatiy  maj  seem  to  sanction  the  opinion  tliat  puto  is 
followed  by  tw.o  datives :  Neque  plebi  militia  volenti  putabatwr — 

'    ■  It  likewise  governs  two  datives,  as  will  be  lioticed  in  the  next  rule. 

.   *  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  ihia  Dative  is  an  old  fomi  of  the  abUtiTe, 

fOYar(^ed  by  pro  understood,  op  eXpre^&ing  cause  or  instrument. 
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Sail.  But  here  the  infinitive  of  fum  is  understood.— -To  this 
rule  may  perhaps  be  referred  the  elegant  phrase.  Esse  audientem 
dido  aUcui,  Sipreetori  dicto  non  audiens  esset^lAy. 

Note  2,  The  English  of  those  passages,  in  which  this  Rule  takes 
plac^,  would  naturally  refer  them  to  Rule  III,  or  X,  and,  indeed, 
they  may  be  so  rendered :  as,  Ipse  caterisjkisset  exemplum — Curt. 
Amor  exitium  estpecori — Virg.  in  which  the  substantive  following 
the  verb,  and  expressing  the  thing,  is  put  in  the  same  case  with 
the  word  going  before,  the  dative  of  the  person  being  under  the 
government  of  the  noun  or  verb  immediately  preceding.  But,  as 
the  latter  nominative  is  followed  by  a  noun  having  in  English  the 
sign  of  the  Latin  dative,  both  the  nouns  following  the  verb  are  ele- 
gantly put  in  the  dative :  as.  Hie  muUisJuit  exemplo — Curt.  Thus 
tXsOt' ^thiomds  laus  datur — Plin.  and,  elegantly,  Metello  laudi  da- 
tum est — Cic.  Sometimes  both  the  nouns  significant  of  one  and 
the  game  subject  follow  the  verb :  as,  He  sends  up  the  cohorts  to 
assist  (as  an  assistance  to)  the  cavalry,  Submittit  cohortes  equitibus 
subsidio-^CdBS,  in  which  cohortes  and  svbsidio  refer  to  the  same 
thing.  Thus  likewise  Dare  dono  and  donum  ;  Relinquere  regnum 
prada  and  pradam.  Other  forms  are  sometimes  used :  as,  Ad 
laudem  vertere.  In  crimen  vertere.  In  glorid  ducerCj  fire. 

Note  3.  To  this  rule  are  sometimes  referred  such  forms  of 
naming  as  the  following,  in  which  the  nominative,  the  genitive, 
and  dative  are  used ' ;  Nominative,  Mihi  nomen  est  So^'a— Plant. 
FonSy  cui  nonien  Arethusa  est — Cic.  Genitive,  Nomen  Mercurii 
est  Tfiihi — Plant.  Dative,  Nomen  Arcturo  est  mihi — Plaut.  Asca' 
niuSf  cui  nunc  comomen  lulo  additur — Virg. The  following  ex- 
pressions may  likewise  be  added:  Esse  cordi,  usui,  derisui.  prad(Pt 
ludibrio,  ec.  alicui.  Habere  cur(B,quiPstuij  sc  sibu  Canere  renepiui^ 
sc.  mUitibus.  Indeed,  the  dative  of^the  person  is  frequently  omitted: 
thus  also,  Exemplo  est  ma^i  formica  laboris — Hor.  i.  e.  nobis  or 
omnibus,    Reliquit  pignon  putomina— Plaut.  i.  e.  mihi. 

Rule  XXVII.  A  verb  signi^ang  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage requires  the  dative ;  as, 

Jf'artunaJh'oetfortibuSf       Fortune  favours  the  brave. 
Nemini  noceasy  Do  hurt  to  no  one. 

Note  1.  Or,  most  verbs  used  acquisitively,  of  which,  in  English, 
the  usual  signs,  either  expressed  or  understood,  are  to  and  for, 
are  followed  by  the  dative :  as,  Tibi  aras,  tibi  occas,  tibi  serisy  iibi 
eidem  et  metis — Plant.  Mihi  quidem  Scipio  viviiy  vivetqve  semper — 
Cic. This  is  a  rule  of  very  great  extent ;  but,  in  a  mere  par- 
ticular manner,  are  referred  to  it,  verbs  signifying, 

1.  To  profit  or  hurt;  as  prqficio, placeo,  commodo, prospicio^  ca* 
veoy  tnetuo,  timeo^  consulo^  (to  provide  for  or  against);  also,  noceo^ 

•  The  genitive  is  seldom  used ;  the  dative  is  esteemed  the  most  elegant ; 
thus  also  1\  Sdffio,  cut  potted  Jfricano  eognQiiienJiiU'-^SaM,  No  example  be- 
longs to  the  rule,  in  which  there  are  not  two  daUvei.  • 
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officio,  incommodoy  dudkeo,  insidior:  thui»  Neo€  mihi  noceai,  qwd 
vobii  iemper,  Achhh  rrqfkU  tngwiiifm^Ovid. 

2.  To  favour  or  help,  and  the  contrary;  wjaveot  gratnlor,  gra* 
tificor^  grator^  ignoscOf  indvlgeo^parcOf  studeo^  adnlar^plaudo,  blan^ 
dicTt  lenocinor,  palpar,  assentoTf  supplico,  iubparoiitor  ;  alao,  aic*- 
Sior^  adminiadar^  tuiveniOf  succurro,  patrocmor^  medeor^  medicor^ 
opitidor;  also,  derogOt  detraho,  invideOf  Mtul(nr\  thus,  FemeU  rnno- 
cehtia-^Cic,  Succurrere  communi  «a/tt^t— Cic. 

3.  To  command,  obey,  serve,  and  resist ;  as  impero^  pr^tMio, 
mandof  moderor  (to  restrain);  also,  pareo,  ausculto,  oMio,  Ase- 
quor^  obtempero,  morigeror^  oosecundog  tlBOfJamulorp  iendo,  insert 
vio,  ministro^  anciUor;  and  repttgnOf  <AstOf  rekictor»  remtoTt  resisto^ 
refragoT^  adversor,  and,  poetioilly,  pygnOf  cerio,  ieUo^  oomiendo, 
concujTO,  luctor;  thus,  Imperare  animo  nequioif  quin — ^Liv.  Ptig-^ 
nabit  amorif — Virg. 

4.  To  threaten,  or  be  angry  with;  as  maiior,  comminort  ntUr^ 
minor t  irxucoft  succenseo;  thus  Mihi  minabatuT'-^ic. ' 

5.  To  trust ;  w&Jido^  confido^  credo  ;  also  diffido^  duptro  :  thus» 
UUi  reiJulere'^lAy.  Demrare  «i&/t— Cic. 

6.  A  great  number  otother  verbs  that  are  not  easily  reduced 
to  distmct  classes ;  such  as  r«^,  exceUot  hcereo,  iuppkco^  eedo^f 
operorf  prcegtolorf  pr4evaricorf  recipio  (to  promise),  f^[ngi  (I  have 
promised^ ,  renuncio  ( to  give  over;,  renandeo  ( to  satisfy  ) ,  tempero 
(to  abstain),  vaco  (to  study,  or  attend  to),  convicior^  &c. 

?•  The  compounds  of  sum,  except  jDosswn :  as,  NecsiUj  nee 
aberi  prosunt — Cic.     Vir  abed  mihi — Ovid. 

8.  verbs  compounded  with  ioiisy  bene,  mak :  as,  Ptdchrum  est 
benefacere  fdiptt^«&— Sail.  . 

9.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante^  con,  in,  inter,  ch, 
prcBi  sub,  super. 

Ad ;  as  accedo,  accresco,  accwnbo,  acqitiesco,  adno,  adnata,  ad^ 
eqnito,  adhtsreo,  adsto,  adstipidor,  advolvor^  ^^g^t  aUabor,  an^ 
nuo,  appareo,  applaudo,  appropinquo,  arrideo,  aspiro,  assentior, 
asddeo,  assisto,  auuesco,  asturgo  :  thus,  Annue  cora^tr— Virg. 

Ante;  as  anUcello,  anteeo,  antesto,  anteverto:  thus,  Antecetlere 
amnUnu — Cic. 

Con ;  as  coUudo,  concino,  coMono,  contnvo :  thus,  ParOnts  coUm^ 
.  dere — Hor. 

In ;  as  iffcimi^o,  indormia,  inhio,  ingemisco,  inhareo,  imuzcGor, 
innitor,  imideo,  insto,  insisto,  insudo,  tnsubo,  invigilot  iUacrymOf 
illudo,  inmineo,  immorior,  immoroTp  impendeof  thus,  Imminei  hit 
cer— Ovid. 

*  Cedo  put  for  locum  dare  governs  the  dadTe.  When  an  accuathre  is  jomed 
to  it,  as  in  Cedere  locum  alicui,  Periaonius  is  of  opinion,  that  this  accusatiTe  is 
governed  by  ouod  ad  understood,  since  cedo  is  a  neuter  ver(».  Its  usual  con. 
Ktruction  is  with  ^e  ablative :  as,  PoOquam  Tuscuiand  vUU  creditoribui  eatervt 
—Suet  111.  Gramm.  Cedere  te  HU  regno  prafitetw^JusdoM  Nm  tSii  kortorum 
potteiuone  oesmfef— Cid.  The  preposition  de,  which  in  these  instances  is  un. 
derstood,  is^  eipressed  in  others :  as,  Cedo  de  republicdt  dejbrtund,  de  dSgmi^U 
—Cic.     We  sJso  find,  Cedere  ab  oj^tido,  at  cwUate,  ftc* 
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Inter;  BMUfUrvmo,  uUermico,  tntmrciJo,  intircidOf  initijaeHi 
thus,  Nax  praUo  inUrvenii^^Uv. 

Ohi$BobrepOt  oblucior,  obfrecio,  obslrepOf  obmftrmuro,  cecum* 
lo,  occurro,  occwrso,  olsto,  obsisto,  obvenio :  thus,  Occumbere  morti 
— Virg. 

Pr8B;  as  prtBcedo,  pfiBcurro,  prmeo,  prasideo,  pneiuceo,  prteni" 
te;  pr4Bilo,  pTiBvaleOy  pTiBvertor :  thus,  Majmbus  praluxi-^Clc^ 

Sub ;  as  iuccedo,  succumbo,  suffido,  si(jffragor,  subcresco,  suboleog 
iul^aeto,  subrepo  :  thus,  MiserU  succurrere-^Virg. 

Super;  as  iupervemo,  supercurro,  supersio :  thusy  Timidis  super* 
venit^^Yirg.  But  most  verbs  compounded  with  super  govern  the 
accusative,  through  the  preposition:  as,  Deas  supereminet  omnei 
— *yirg.  Supervenio  also  governs  the  accusative,  but  in  a  sens^ 
somewhat  diffisrent  from  that  in  the  preceding  example :  as,  Crura 
loqueniis  Terra  supervenit — Ovid.  In  the'former  example,  it  seems 
to  denote  she  coines  to  the  assistance  of:  in  the  latter,  the  earth 
aimply  came  over.  Supersedeo  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  dative : 
as,  Adversatios  pu^nw  supersedere  animadvertit — Hirt.  B.  Afr.  but 
oftener  the  ablative :  as,  Supersedeas  hoc  labore — Cic.  In  these 
instances  its  meaning  seems  to  be  to  omit  or  leave  off\  it  is  found 
also  with  an  accusative,  in  its  literal  acceptation  of  sitting  upon^ 
but  even  in  this  sense,  the  dative,  or  perhaps  rather  the  ablative, 
is  more  common.  . 

A  few  verbs  might  be  added,  compounded  ofabj  de,  ex,  drcumf 
contra  i  but  these  geaerally  take  the  case  of  the  preposition. 

EXCEPtlOKS. 

JuheOf  qjBfendOf  kedo,  juvo,  deledo,  gubemo,  govern  the  aceosa- 
tive :  as,  Dextr^que  silentia  jussit — Lucan.  put  the  accusative 
following  ^'tt^eo  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  some  infini- 
tive understood,  such  as  facere,  Jieriy  esse  or  dart.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  with  the  accusative  and  the  infinitive ;  sometimes  with 
a  dative  and  the  infinitive;  and  seldom  with  an  accusative  and  da- 
tive together:  thus,  FUscum  saberejutemut-'^Iior,  Hccmihi  liters 
DolabelUe  jubent  ad  pristinas  coeitationes  reverti^Clc  Pacem 
jubebo  omnibus^'Suu  But,  as  this  verb  is  used  in  the  passive 
voice,  not  merely  impersonally,  but  after  the  manner  of  active 
verbs,  whose  accusatives  then  become  nominatives,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  its  proper  and  regular  s ovemment  m  the  active,  is  the 
accusative.  Impero^  a  terb  of  hILe  signification  with  jii/eo,  js 
followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  thins  demanded:  as,  Imperare 
tribuiumy  pecumantp  arma,  equUeSf  whicn  some  gravimarians,  coi|- 
ceiving  impero  to  be  neuter,  consider  as  d^ndent  upon  darif  pru^ 
beriy  or  the  like,  understood.  By  others,  liowever,  it  is  regarded 
as  active,  governing  of  itself  the  accusative,  and  having  a  regular 
passive  voice,  the  accusative  becoming  the  nominative  to  the  verb: 
aSflmperaiureiputUdtia^jQBU  ImperatcB pecunuB — Css.  Navee 
imperaia  sunt — Curt.  Obsidibus  imperalU — Caes.  IIR  se,  quce  im* 
pgrareniurffacere  (tixerunt^^Cm,  InSeedi  it  appears  that  it  once 
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admitted  an  accusative,  of  the  person  commanded,  as  we  find  Ego 
imperor — Hor.  Epist.  1,  5,  21,  instead  of  mihi  imperaiur.  In  re- 
gard to  the  construction  of  this  verb,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  ellipsis,  but  that  it  is  foUovred  bj  the  dative  of  the 
person  commanded,  and  governs  the  accusative  of  whatever  is 
commanded  or  demanded,  which  last  case  becomes  the  nominative 
to  the  passive  voice:  thus,  Equites  imperare  civitatibus — ^Cses.  Nup- 
iias  imperare  a//r«i— Quinct.  Suis,  ut  idemfaciant,  imperat — Caes. 
in  which  thie  words  vi  idemfaciani  supply  the  place  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thins  commanded.  Malo  imperari  (fuam  eripi  mortem 
mihi — Senec.  In  such  expressions  as  Equitatum  procedere  imperai 
— Cses.  equitatum  expresses  neither  the  persons  commanded,  nor 
the  command  itself,  but  the  words  equitatum  procedere,  Udcen  to- 
gether, stand  for  an  accusative  expressing  the  thing  commanded. 
Ego  imperor  for  mihi  imperatur  is  entirely  poetical.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  other  five  has  never  been  a  subject  of  doubt :  thus, 
Cur  amicum  offendam  in  nugis — Hor.  Also,  Qffendere  aliquem^  or 
aRquia,  for  to  find  i  in  re  ahqudy  for  to  transgress.  Injusth  nemi" 
nem  /a?ii/«— Cic.  Juvit  facundia  causam — Ovid.  Librts  me  delecio 
-^Cic.  O^nia  guberneS'^Cic. 

Note  2.  The  greater  part  of  the  verbs  hitherto  mentioned  as 
governing  the  dative  are  neuter.  Many  active  verbs  govera  a  da- 
tive with  the  accusative,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  It  is  likewise 
to  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  verbs  compounded 
with  ad,  antef  con,  kc,  do  not  govern  the  dative :  such  as  acccfoj 
antegredior,  ineo,  invado,,intercursOf  oppugno,  obsideo,  postvenioj 
frcettnio,  subsiHo,  supernato,  &c. ;  and,  that,  besides  those  which 
nave  been  mentioned,  there  are  many,  signifying  profit,  as^st- 
ance,  favoCir,  and  the  contrary,  which  are  construed  with  the  ac- 
cusative, or  otherwise ;  such  as  levo,  erigo,  o/o,  nutria,  amo,  diligo, 
veto,  crucio;  aversor,  8lc.      ^ 

Note  S.  Many  of  the  verbs  which  have  been  enumerated  as  be- 
longing t9  this  rule,  are  found  difierently  construed,  while  their 
signiGcation  remains  the  same ;  and  many  vary  their  meaning ;  of 
both  which,  lists  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  Syntax. 

Note  4.  To  this  rule  are  referred  many  verbs  which,  among  the 
poets  chiefly,  are  construed  with  a  dative,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  but  which  are  commonly  found  with  the  ablative  and  a 
preposition,  according  to  Latin  construction ;  as  verbs  of 

!•  Contending;  contendo,  certo,  bello,  luctor,  pugno  aliad  for 
cum  aiiquo.  Solus  tibi  certet  j1myntas-^\ irg.  We  also  find  Con- 
imdere  contra  or  adversus  aliquem-^Cic,  Certare  inter  *«— Cic 
Pugnare  contra  or  a^verncf— >Quinct.  Plin.  inter  se — Curt,  in  o/i- 
quem — Liv. 

%  Differing ;  as  diitare^  dissentire,  discrepare,  dissidere,  differre 
ret  alicuiy  for  a  re  aliqud.  Pauium  sepullm  distat  inert%4B  Celetia 
t/frttti— Hor.  We  also  find  distant,  dissentiunt,  discrepant^  dissi- 
dent, dijerunt  inter  je-'^ic,  Distare  w*/d— »Ovid,  Dissentire,  dis- 
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sider§  cum  aKquo-^Cic.  D\ffert  inter  opihianem  meam  it  /uam— « 
Cic. 

3.  Coming  together,  and  mixing;  as  coeo,  concurro,  ccneumlof 
wiceo,'  ihus^  Piacidis  coeant  mmUia^Uor,  Concurrere  hosii — 
0?id.  Concubuvse  dece—FroperU  Misla  Deo  mulier — Virg.  in- 
stead of  cum  placidis,  cum  haste,  &c.  We  also  find  Coire,  concur^ 
rere,  inter  se — Virg.  and  Liv.  Miscere  vinum  aquce,  or  cum  aqud, 
or  aqudy  &c« 

'  4.  Keeping  or  driving  away ;  as  Arcebis  gravida  pecari — Virg. 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite — ^Virg.  But  these  belong  to  verbs  of 
taking  away,  which  govern  two  cases,  and  will  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed. 

5.  Passive  verbs :  as  Non  intelligor  ulli — Ovid,  fur  ah  uHo^Ne* 
que  cermtur  ulU — Virg, 

Note  5.  Verbs  of  calling,  or  exhorting ;  as  voco,  hortor,  invilOf 
provoco,  laceuo,  animo,  stimuioy  with  speclo,  periineoy  ati'meo,  con* 
for  mo,  and  some  other  verbs  denoting  tendency  to  motion,  are 
followed  by  an  accusative  with  ad :  thus,  Eurum  adse  vocat — Virg. 
Ad  caenam  kominem  invitavit — Cic.  Ad  arma  res  spectant-^  Cic 
Provocdsse  ad  pugnam-^  Cic,  Me  conformo  ad  tjas  volunlalem--^ 
Cic.  &c. 

Note  6.  Verbs  of  local  motion ;  as  eo,  vado,  atrro,  propero^fes^ 
tino,  pergo,fugio',  nho  por to,  fero,  lego,  -as,  prcedpito,  toOo,  traho^ 
ducOf  vertOy  &c.  and  incilo,  su^cilo,  tendo,  vergo,  tnc/ino,  and  the 
like,  are  followed  by  an  accusative  with  ad  or  in:  as,  In  jus  nun* 
^ttam  tii— Nep.  Fergimur  in  senium — Stat.  Fergit  ad  septemtriones 
— Caes.— But  the  poets  sometimes  use  a  dative :  as.  It  clamor 
c€bIo — ^Virg.  Inferret  deos  Latiu — Virg.  The  verb  propinquo  is 
generally  construed  with  the  dative :  as,  Propinquare  castris^  fori' 
bus,  scoputo — ^Virg.  campis^  liltorif  &c. — Tacit.  Sallust  writes 
Propinquare  amnem ;  in  which,  ad  may  perhaps  be  understood. 
It  is  found  however  with  ah  accusative,  but  in  an  active  sense:  as 
Tu  rith  propinques  augurium — Virg.  Mortem  licet  arma  propin^ 
quent — Sil. 

Note  7<  Verbs  compounded  with  ad  are  variously  construed. 
Some  generally  govern  the  dative  only ;  as  assideo,  assurgoy  ad' 

versor,  alicui,  Plautus  uses  Adversayiadversus  sententiam Some 

generally  have  an  accusative  with  ad  or  in  5  as  accio,  accurro^  ad- 

hortor,  advocOf  allicio,  alligo,  allrahoy  &c. Some  have  either 

construction ;  as  accedoy  accido,  adh^sresco,  adrepo,  affluo  :  aUo  ac' 
cingo,  accommodo,  addo,  edfero^  adhibeo^  ac^icio,  affigo,  al/ido,  oppono^ 
adnata,  adsto,  advigilo,  alludo,  aspiro,  &c.  several  of  which,  being 
active  verbs,  have  an  accusative  with  a  dative,  as  will  be  hereafter 
noticed — Some,  the  accusative,  without  the  preposition's  being 
repeated;  as  advehor,  offer,  alloquor,  alluo,  attono — Some,  the 
accusative  with  or  without  a  preposition ;  as,  adeo,  adveho,  adven- 
to,  aggredior,  asrendo,  aspicio — Some,  the  dative,  or  the  accusa- 
tive without  a  preposition ;  as  adequito,  adjaceo,  adno,  adstrepo^ 
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adiuUo — Some,  the  dative,  or  the  accusative  with  or  withoQt  m 
preposition ;  as  Ad»olv%  genUuSf  genua,  ad  senna.  Thus  alao  aom 
cedo^  advettiot  advolo,  alUbor,  appn^piaquo,  ror  which  see  the  listi. 

Note  8.  The  verb  occurro,  signifying  to  come  iogeihery  or  run, 
is  frequently  followed  by  ad :  as,  Ad  consilium  occurrer^^^'Liv, 
but  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  dative :  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that,  when  it  signifies  to  meet,  it  is  not  used  in  the  firat 
person  singular,  but  that  the  Eneli^  objective  case  Is  tiihied,  in 
Latin,  into  the  nominative,  and  Uie  nominative  into  the  dative : 
as,  Meus  pater  mihi  occurrittl  met  my  father. 

Note  9.  Even  verbs  governing  two  cases  have  a  dative,  by  this 
rule :  as,  Accuso  te  UU,  as  well  as  apud  Ulum,  or  coram  iUo,  magni 
scekriSf  or  de  magno  seeiere. 

Note  10.  When  the  passive  form  of  an  English  verb  is  to  be 
expressed  by  a  Latin  neuter,  or  deponent,  the  phrase  must  be 
varied :  thus,  I  was  favoured  by  fortune,  Fortuna  mihi  favehat. 
A  master  ought  to  be  loved  and  respected  by  his  scholairs,  Dis- 
cipuU  debent  amare  et  revereri  prasceptorem.  Thus  also,  the  iieu« 
ter  may  be  used  in  the  passive  voice,  but  impersonally ;  as  I  an& 
favoured,  MVdfavetur. 

RuJLE  XXVIIL  A  verb  signifying  actively*  governs  the 
accusative :  as, 

Ama  Deumj  Love  God. 

Beverere  parentesj      Reverence  your  parents. 

Note  I.  That  is,  verbs  transitive^  whether  they  be  active,  de- 
ponent, or  common,  govern  an  accusative  of  the  object  to  which 
their  energy  passes :  as,  Animum  rege — ^flor.  Agrum  depopulaius 
est — Liv.  Imprimis  venerare  D«os^— Virg. 

Note  %  Sometimes  there  is  an  elliosis  of  the  governing  verb : 
as.  Quid  muba  f — 'Cic  i.  e.  dicam  or  ioquar. 

Note  8.  The  accusative  is  frequently  understood :  as.  Solus 
Sannio  seroat  domi — Ter.  i.  e.  res  qua  sunt  domi,  or  res  domesticas. 

*  Hiat  all  Terbe  whose  rignification  is  active  and  extenda  to  an  object,  do  not 
govern  the  aocuaative,  may  be  seen  by  *  sli^t  examination  of  the  preceding 
rule.  There  ia  the  flame  kind  of  action  and  of  conmuinication  of  action  in  hmxo 
as  in  Mo;  and  yet  we  say  Noceo  tUn,  and  Lado  te.  We  may  also  say  7\« 
laderiff  in  which  the  pronoun  following  tlie  active  voice,  becomes  the  nomina- 
tive ;  but  we  cannot  say  Tu  nocgris,  (but  nocetur  HU,)  because  noceo,  though  m 
verb  of  an  active  signification,  is  considered  in  regard  to  govenunent  as  neuto^ 
I  am  aware,  that,  in  the  dictionaries,  noceo  is  denominated  active,  in  refarenoe 
both  to  its  signification  and  government ;  and  that  there  are  a  few  instances  ia 
which  it  seems  to  be  used  passively ;  but,  its  true  syntactical  character  is  neuter, 
and,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  used  passively,  but  in  tlie  third  person  singular,  and 
that  impersonally,  the  olject  or  its  active  significadoo  stUi  remaimng  in  the 
dative,  instead  of  becoming  a  nominative,  bb  happens  after  the  passive  tauMs 
of  active  transitive  veibs..  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  such  active  intransi- 
tive verbs  as  eo,  omio,  eurro,  &c.  signify  actively ;  but,  that,  b»  their  action  is 
limited  to  the  subject  or  agent,  they  are  necessarily  precluded  from  govenmijg 
an  aLxusativt. 
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Cumjhdam  vittdd-^Virg.  u  e.  sacra..  Noxpradp^ — Virg.  i.  e. 
se.  Eo  &n»tom-— Hor.  i.  e.  rw.  The  accusative  of  the  pronoun 
18  frequently  nnderstood  to  many  verbs,  which,  on  thb  account, 
have  been  named  absolute,  or  have  been,  without  sufficient  rea- 
son, considered  as  intransitive ;  such  as  abstineo,  celero^  dedinoi 
and  many  others,  which  will  be  noticed,  at  the  end  of  Syntax, 
after  the  list  of  verbs  construed  actively  and  neuterly  >. 

Note  4.  The  infinitive,  or  a  sentence,  sometimes  supplies  the 
place  of  the  accusative :  as,  Reddes  dulce  loaui — Hor.  i.  e.  dulcem 
sermcnemm  Feci  i  servo  libertus  ut  esses  mini — Ter.  i.  e.  ie  liber' 
turn,  Vereor  ne  a  doctis  reprehendar — Cic.  i.  e«  doctorum  repre- 
hensionen^ 

Note  5.  Some  active  verbs  are  variously  construed :  as,  Colere, 
incoler€f  hahbare  locum,  and  in  loco  ;  ConfUeri  crimen^  and  de  cri- 
mine — Cic  Intueri  aUauem,  and  in  aliquem-^Cic,  Respicere^  spec- 
taret  ffisere^  revisere  tuiquem^  and  ad  aliqnem,  Dedmare  locum^ 
and  a  loco*  In  some  of  these  constructions,  the  active  verb  either 
imitates  the  nature  of  the  neuter  verb,  or  has  se,  or  some  similar 
word,  understood  to  it. 

OF  V£UT£B  OB  ABSOLUTS^  VERBS. 

Nole  6.  Neuter  verbs  admit  after  them  an  accusative  of  their 
own  or  a  kindred  siKQification :  as,  VUam  vivere — Plaut.  /»• 
rerejwrorem — Virg.  Noxam  nocuerunt — Liv.  Serviiutem  servieU — 
Plant.  This  phraseology  seeips  of  Greek  origin,  for  the  last  ex- 
ample is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  hKsieiy  SaXslav.  It  is  also  conn 
mon  in  English :  as,  to  live  a  life.  Thus  also.  Ire  viam — Virg. 
Somnum  hmanum  ^trim— Apul.  When  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
or  active  sense,  they  have  sometimes  an  accusative :  as,  Con/don 
ardebat  Alextn'^Virg,  L  e.  ardenter  vel  veJiementer  amahat.  Nee 
vox  kominem  jonof— -Virg.  i.  e.  nor  does  the  voice  bespeak  or  show 
the  person  to  be  the  man.  Thus  also ;  Olet  hircum — Hor.  Abo^ 
lere  maculam^^JuBiin*  Morientem  nomine  damal — ^Virg.  OmTtes 
una  manet  no^^Hor.  i.  e.  awaits. 

Note  7.  Instead  of  the  foregoing  accusatives,  an  ablative  is  fre- 
quently subjoined :  as,  Ire  nostrts  iiineribus — Cic.  MoHe  obiU 
repentmd.  jLndere  oZe^— Hor.  These  are  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition understood. 

Note  8.  The  poets  use  the  neuter  gender  of  adjectives,  either 

*  The  accusadr^  after  certain  active  verbs,  generally  when  they  are  used  in 
Bome  figurative  sense,  is  governed,  not  by  die  verb,  but  by  some  preposition 
undersjfood,  the  accusative  which  is  the  real  object  of  the  verb,  being  under- 
•tood ;'  thus  Ftnrty  icere,  peradeve  JitduSj  is  put  for  Ferire,  icere,  ^c.  porcum 
ad  tanciendum  faedus,  Cmuerere  jtraUum,  for  Conserere  maruim  ad  prtBfatm 
Jadendunu  Pumgerefimera,  danmn,  for  Plangere  laonios  or  pecttu  adjiintra^ 
ad  damna.  In  English,  too,  we  say,  To  ttrike  a  bargain ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,  here,  £e  bargtain  is  not  the  real  object  of  the  action  contained  In 
*  the  verb  Unkiy  but  that  this  is,  in  some  way,  or  from  some  custom,  an  indica^ 
tion  of  a  bargain's  being  agreed  upoik 


sing^ular  or  plural »  adverbially  or  instead  of  adverlM :  as,  Tonmttt 
reperUe  dflmc*— Virg.  for  toro^.  Et  pede  terram  Crehra  Jerit'^ 
Virg.  for  crebro.  This  use  of  the  neuter  gender  after  neater 
verbs  or  their  participles  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  poets  ;  but  Ta* 
citus  writes,  Tiberius  torvus  out  Jalsum  renidens  vuUu — Ann.  iv, 
60.  3.  The  following  from  Horace  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  a 
neuter  gender  used  i^verbially  after  the  participle  of  a  veib  bav«t 
ing  an  active  signification ;  Lalagen  amabo  dulce  loquentem  ;  i.  e. 
sweetly  ;  in  which,  however,  dvEx^  having  some  substantive  un- 
derstood to  it,  may,  perhaps,  be  governed  by  loquentem  ;  but 
this  renders  the  meaning  somewhat  dififerent  from  what  it  is  if 
dulce  be  considered  as  used  for  dulciter^  and  as  qualifying  the 
participle. 

Note  9.  The  accusatives  hoc,  id,  quid,  aliquid,  quicquid,  nihUy 
idenif  illud,  tatUumy  quantuMj  mtdta,  pauca^  alia^  ccstera,  omnia, 
are  often  subjoined  to  neuter  verbs,  circa^  ob,  propter,  or  secundum 
( or  TLOLrd)  being  understood  :  as,  Num  id  lacrumat  virgo  ?— -Ter. 
Sdoquid  erres— Plant.    Qjuicquid  ddirarU  reges^  plectuntur  Achi' 
vi— Hor.  Illud  cave  dubiteS'^CAc,  Other  accusatives  may  be  found 
after  such  verbs  as  abnuo^Jastidio,  horreo,  ardeOf  caleo^  tepeo^  la^ 
tro,  sibilo,  paUeo,  paveo,  tremo,  irepidoy  pereo,  depereo^  ddleo, gemo^ 
Jleo^ploro,  lacrymot  ambulo,  curro,  eo,  procedo,  vado,  xxnu^yjuro, 
vigito,  dormio,  nato,  navigo,  equitOy  &c,  but  they  are  governed  by 
some  preposition  understood.     Such  constructions  as  the  follow- 
ing are  to  be  refeiTed  to  the  licentia  poetica,  or  to  an  imitation  of 
it :   Via  ambulatur,  navigatur  mar^,  bellum  hoc  tibi  militabitur — 
Hor.   Pugnd  pugnata -^Cic*  Dormitur  h^emS'^MarU     Vivitur 
tetas  '—Ovid.  &c. 

Note  10.  Certain  verbs,  which  in  their  simple  form  are  intransi- 
tive, govern  an  accusative,  through  the  preposition  with  which 
they  are  compounded  :  as,  Adeopatrem;  ViUam pratereo-^lieT. 
Flumen  praterfluit  muros^hiv.  Evaditque  cderrtpam  irremeabi* 
lis  undcB — Virg.  Excedere  modum.  It  is  true  that  e  and  ex  gO' 
vern  the  ablative  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  put  for  extra  ; 
as  prce,  which  also  governs  the  ablative,  h  for  pneier,  in  Volucrem 
fuwa  prcevertitur  Hebrum^Wirg.  Vddo  likewise,  when  compound- 
ed with  in,  becomes  transitive  :  as,  Vitam  hominum  invasisse — 
Cic.   Cicero  has  also  repeated  the  preposition  r  as,  /n  multaspe^ 

cunias  invasit. Various  verbs  or  motion  are  influenced  in  like 

manner^— — -In  all  the  preceding  remarks  concerning  the* accu- 
sative, it  is  a  fundamental  rule,  that  every  accusative  must  be  ,gcK- 
vemed  by  a  transitive  verb,  or  a  verb  used  transitively,  or  by  a 
preposition,  if  not  expressed,  at  least,  understood.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  adjectives,  or  participles,  in  regard  to  an 

'  In  Sed  tnaximam  partem  lacte  atg%te  pecore  ctouiii— •Cks.  there  is  evidently 
an  cUipKis  of  qtiod  ad,  or  s»r«. 

«  A  simiUr  Uiing  occurs  in  English ;  as  go,  iniransitiye ;  undergo,  traiuitive  ; 
eome,  inU-ausiiive ;  overcome,  transitiTe,  &c 
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ellipsis  of  a  preposition  in  such  constructions  as  Crinem  soluia^m, 
Yirg.  i.  e.  secundmnu    Humeros  amictus ^JHov,  i.  e.  circa. 

Rule  XXIX.  Recordor^  memini^  reminiscor^  and  Mivis- 
cor^  govern  the  accusative  or  genitive:  as, 
Recardor  lectionem  vel  lectionis^  I  remember  the  lesson.  • 
Obliviscor  injuriam  vel  injuri^j   I  forget  an  injury. 

Note  1.  That  is,  the  above-mentioned  verbs,  denpting  remem" 
brance  and  Jbrgetfulness ,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  or  an  acpusa- 
tive:  as,  Meminisse  laborum — Virg.  Numerosmemini'^Virg.Me' 
mineram  PauUum -^Cic,  Although  it  be  evident  by  the  last  quo- 
tation, that  memini  may  govern  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vossius,  who,  in  his  smaller  grammar, 
asserts,  that  we  can  say  only  Memini  Ciceronis,  not  Ciceronem  ; 
yet  it  is  better  to  say  Memento  mei,  nostril  than  we,  nos  ;  and 
also  Oblitus  ne  sis  nostril  than  nos.  Oblivisci  injurias^-Cic,  Est 
proprium  stultitice  aliorum  vitia  cemerey  oblivisci  suor urn ^Clc.  &c. 

Note  2.  Meminiy  when  it  signifies  to  make  mention,  is  followed 
by  a  genitive,  or  de :  as,  Neque  omninb  kujus  rei  usquam  meminit 
poeta ^QuiDct,  Achillas,  cujus  supra  meminimus^^Csss.  Dequi' 
bus  multi  meminerunt — Quinct.— — -T^ecorc^or,  when  it  signifies  to 
.make  mention,  is,  perhaps,  construed  with  an  accusative  only :  as, 
Externa  libentius  in  tali  re,  quam  domestica  recordor — Cic. 

Note  3.  Recordor  and  memini,  denoting  memoria  teneo  (I  re- 
member), are' sometimes  construed  with  de:  as,  Tu  si  meliore 
jaemori^  es,  velim  scire  ecquid  de  te  recordere^^  Cic.  De  Planco 
memini  ^Cic. 

Note  4.  The  phrase  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  denoting  remember^ 
ing,  is  variously  construed :  as,  Venit  mihi  in  mentem  hac  res^ 
hujus  rei,  de  hac  re.  Mihi  veniebat  in  mentem  ejus  incommodum^^ 
Ter.  MUii  sclet  venire  in  mentem  Ulius  fe.«joom— Cic.  In  mentem 
venit  de  specula — Plant. 

Note  5.  All  these  may  be  construed  with  the  infinitive  or  a 
part  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  the  respective  cases  :  as.  Virgin 
nem  memini  videre — Ter.  Memini  Antiochum  sententia  desiitisse-^ 
Cic.  Nee  venit  in  mentem  quorum  consederis  arvis-^Virg.  Or  with 
an  ablative  with  or  without  a  preposition  :  as,  Si  cum  animis  ves^ 
tris  recordari  C.  Staleni  vitam  et  naturam  volueritis — Cic.  Facile 
memori^  memini — Plaut. 

Note  6.  The  nature  of  this  construction  is  variously  explained 
by  grammarians.  Some  contend,  that,  when  recordor^  vieminiy 
and  reminiscor  are  followed  by  a  genitive,  this  is  governed  by  we- 
moriam  or  recordalionem  understood  ;  and  that  to  Fe?iit  in  men- 
tetn,  memoria  or  recordalio  is  understood.  Others  contend  that 
quod  ad  negotium^  or  in  negotio,  is  understood  to  all.  In  regard 
to  the  accusative,  they  say,  that,  as  these  verbs  are  neuter,  (  Pe- 
rizonius  is  inclined  to  let  memini  pass  as  active,  in  certain  exprcB- 
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tions,)  thte  case  niiisl  be  governed  by  ad^  mtod  ad,  narJi  vxidef" 
gtooA,  It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  the  correspoDd- 
ing  English  verbs,  I  forgei,  Iremember^  with  many  others  de- 
noting mental  operations,  as  /  hear,  I  see,  Ifed^  I  understand^  be 
active  transitive  verbs  or  not*  This  may  be  more  a  metaphysi- 
cal than  a  grammatical  question.  That  these  verbs  admit  an  ac* 
cusative  after  them  in  Latin,  English,  and  in  other  languages,  ia 
well  ascertained ;  and,  therefore,  although  in  all  of  tnese  ope- 
rations the  mind  may  not  be  active,  but  passive,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  point  out  what  passes  from  the  agent  to  the  object } 
yet,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  there  can  be  little  impro« 
priety  in  considering  tliem  as  active  transitive,  and  in  asserting 
that  the  accusative  following  them  is  governed  by  them.  In 
speakins  of  such  English  veros,  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Crombie, 
(Etymol.  and  Synt.  of  the  Ene.  Lang.  2d  Ed.  p.  118,)  that,  if 
the  point  in  question  be  metaphysically  considered,  it  would  be 
easy  to  demonstrate,  that,  though  in  sensation  the  mind  be  pa&* 
give,  in  perception  it  is  active. 

ACTIVE  VERBS  GOVERNING  ANOTHER  CASE  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE   ACCUSATIVE. 

Rule  XXX.  Verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  ac- 
quitting, with  the  accusative  of  tlie  person  govern  also'  the 
genitive  of  the  crime :  as, 

Ai^it  mejurti^  He  accuses  me  of  theft. 

Meipsum  inertia  condemnor   I  condenm  myself  of  lazi- 
ness. 
lUum  homicidii  absolvuntf       They  acquit  him  of  man- 
slaughter. 

Note  1 .  These  verb*;  govern  the  accusative,  accordiog  to  Rule 
XxVllI,  and  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the  crime  or  punish- 
ment. The  former  has  been  named  their  Direct  Regimen ;  the 
latter,  their  Indirect. 

To  the  rule  belong  verbs  of 

Accusing ;  accuso,  ago,  appelio,  arcesso^  anquiro,  arguo,  coar* 
guo,  captOyincrepo,  increpito,  urgeo^  incuso,  insimulo,  iaterrogo, 
postulo,  alligo,  astringo,  defero,  compeUo:  as.  Qui  allerum  incusai 
probri,  sum  ipsum  se  intueri  opor/e/^ Plant.  Cum  capitis  anqui" 
iissent'^lAy.  Potabellam  repetundarum  postulavit-^Suei.  &c. 
.  Acouitting;  absolvo,  Ulero^  p^rgo,  to  which  perhaps  solvo  may 
be  added :  as.  Judex  absoivit  eum  injuriarum — Auct.  ad  Herenn. 
Liberavit  ejus  culpce  regem-^hW.  Me  omnium  purgnvi-^ApvL 
Hanc  tetram  immanemque  belluam,  •  • .  solvit  subith  Ugum  consul 
— Cic.  Cumfamulis  operum  solutis^Hor. 

Condemning ;  damno,  condemno,  infamo,  notOf  to  which  may  be 
added,  convince,  prekendo^  deprehendo^jwticoy  piectort  as,  Sceleris 
condemnat  generum  suum — Cic.     Vatem  sceleris  damnare^^vid. 
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Ti  coninnco  tnAiimimi/a^-— CScT  PeriuMonu  ttjnScare  CL  Ful^ 
vio  (Hxii — Ltv.  To  these  may  be  added  such  caastructions  as 
Quern  ego  capUis  prnfam— Plaut.  CasH^tU  se  ipsum  dementUB-^ 
Lactant.    Mt  cafiHs  pericHiaium  flnaRmi— ApuL 

Noie  2.  The  genitive  of  the  crime  may  be  put  in  the  ablative 
with  de,  chiefly  after  aocuso,  arguo,  defero,  posiuio,  appellor  absoi- 
voy  damno,  condemno,  purgo  :  as»  Accusare  de  negUgentid — Cic. 
De  eo  critnine  quo  de  ar^fzoi/fir— Cic.  Qui  de  perduellione  anqwrc 
rent — ^Liv.  D^  prodiitone  appellaius — Liv.  In  is  sometimes 
found  :  as,  In  quo  ie  aecuso-^Cic.  |  and  a  or  ab  after  Hbero  .*  as, 
ji  sceiere  literati  sumta^^Cic 

Note  8.  The  crime  or  punishment  is  sometimes  put  in  the  ab- 
lative without  a  preposition's  being  expressed,  afler  aholvo,  /i- 
hero,  damno,  condemnoy  &c, :  as,  Consulem  regni  suspicione  ahso^ 
vfreiil— Liv.  Nemo  sapientiam  pauper tatedamnavit^Senee.  Dam" 
tiabis  tu  vo/u— -Virg.  also  vo<i-*  Nep.  Liv.  To  the  preceding 
verbs  may  be  added,  aecuso,  alligo,  anquhroy  appeUo^  arcesso,  at* 
guoy  arripiot  astringo;  compelh,  ^as,  vmmtdo,  multOy  noto,  obHgo, 
obstrhigo,  postuiOf  teneor.  Crimen  qu6  argui  pos$et — Nep.  Hoc 
crimine  compeUabatUT'^^ep.    Teneri  peend — Cic.  &c. 

Note  4>.  Accuse,  incuso,  innmulo^  sometimes  take  two  accusa- 
tives: as,  Si  id  me  non  accutas — Plant.  Quce  me  incusavertts-^ 
Ter.  Sic  me  insimulare  Jalsumfacinusi^FieLuU  One  of  these  ac- 
cusatives, which  is  generally  idy  iUudy  quod,  or  the  like,  is  go- 
verned by  drca  or  quod  ad  understood. 
^  Note  5.  The  nouns  crimen  and  cafut  are  either  put  in  the  ge- 
nitive^ or  in  the  ablative  generally  without  a  preposition :  as^  Ho^ 
minem  tantorum  cftmill«m-pofftl^dMe^•— Apul.  An  commot€e  crt- 
mine  mentis  absolves  honUnem — Hor.  CaptHs  damnatus  est — Suet. 
Nee  ob  earn  rem  capite  damnarer — Cic.  Capite  flectere  or  punire, 
not  eapidss  also  Capite  anquiri,  damnari,  plectt,  without  a  pre- 
position, Argui  de  crimine  is  attributed  to  Cicero,  but  such  words 
as  crimen  and  tcelus,  being  general,  that  is,  not  referring  to  any 
specific  crime,  are  used  without  a  preposition.  Multo  is  con- 
strued with  an  ablative,  the  preposition  being  always  omitted : 
as,  MuUare  pasnA,  pecunia,  &c.  ^ 

Note  0.  The  genitive,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  governed  by 
the  verbs  mentioned  in  this  rule,  but  by  some  ablative  understood, 
such  as  pcen^y  crimine^  sceiere,  peccato,  actione,  multd,  nomine,  re, 

■  Valla  and  others  say  that  the«e  words,  altero,  netUro,  utro,  utroque^  ambo- 
hu$  (to  which  linacer  odds  tuperlathres,  and  some  other  words,  as  nuUof  aliOf 
ommbus)  ought  to  be  used  in  the  ablative  only :  thus,  Jhietume  mcnLega^  an 
Jurti,  an  uingue,  vel  ambolnUi  vd  neutro  ?  Also  Accusetne  huncjitrth  on  sacri- 
Uga,  an  inoetli,  an  omrubta,  vel,  an  nullo,  vel,  an  nuunrno  ex  its ;  and  not  tUri" 
utquOf  aMorum,  omnium^  Sec  The  Eton  Grammar  has  a  similar  observation, 
borrowed,  probably,  from  Linaoer  or  Lily ;  but,  since  neither  is  supported  by 
examples  from  the  writiiigs  of  the  antients,  they  are  entitled  to  little  consider- 
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causa,  ergo:  as,  Accuso  te  (crimine)  furii.  And  these,  or  other 
ablatives,  are  governed  by  de  or  in,  expreysed  or  understood. 
*  Noie  7.  The  foUov^ing  verbs  of  accusing,  &c.  are  not  construed 
with  the  genitive,  calumnior,  carpOf  corripio,  criminor,  culpo^  ex- 
^uso,  mukio^  punioy  reprehendoy  sugilloy  taxo,  tracUtcoy  vitupero:  as, 
PoUntiam  alicujus  invidiose  criminari — Cic.  Also,  Excuso  tiii 
tardilalem  tneam,  MuUo  ie  exsiiiOf  and  not  Excuso  mt  tibi  tardUa" 
tiSi  MuUo  le  exsilu.  This  construction  is  found  even  with  some 
of  the  verbs  which  have  a  genitive  or  ablative :  as,  Ejus  avariiiam 

perfidiamque  accusdrai — Nep. Ago  tecum furti,  injuriarumf  and 

not  Ago  iefuTtif  injur iarum,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression. 

N(fie  8.  Where  "there  is  a  variety  of  constructions,  authority 
is  the  only  criterion.  It  may,  however,  be  better  to  say  Increpare 
alicujus  avariliamt  Nolare  incuriam  alicujus^  Cdsiigare  suamdemai' 
iianiy  than  Increpare  aliquem  avari/ue— Suet.  Notare  aliquem  in' 
curiis — Gell.  CdsUgare  se  dementus — Lactant.  Liberare  c^quem 
culpdy  Purgare  se  apud  aliquem^  vel  aUcui  de  re  aliqudy  may  be 
better  than  Liberare  aliquem  culpce — Liv..  Purgare  dictifactique 
hostilis  civitalem — Liv.— »-It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  Urgeri 
male  administratis  provindiB,  Interrogari  facti  alicujus^  Infamari 
temeritatisy  Pleeti  falsce  insimulalionisy  Perdi  capitis^  Captor e  im- 
pudicitice,  ^amnatus  hngi  laboris,  although  they  may  be  found  in 
their  respective  authors,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Apuleius,  Plautus,  &c., 
are  by  no  means  to  be  imitated. 

VERBS   OF   ADMONISHING. 

Note  9.  Under  this  rule,  (or  Rule  XXXII,)  may  be  mentioned^ 
moneoy  admmeo,  commoneoy  commonefacioy  which  with  the  accu- 
sative of  a  person  take  the  genitive  of  the  thing  :  as,  GrutnmtUi' 
cos  officii  sui  commonemus — Quinct. 

Noie  10.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  they  sometimes  take  an  ab- 
lative with  de :  as,  De  quo  vos  admonui---  Cic. 

Note  1 1 .  They  have  sometimes  two  accusatives :  as,  Sed  eoi 
hoc  mofffo— Cic.  Passivel^^  the  latter :  as,  Mfulta  in  extis  admone- 
mur — Cic.  One  of  these  is  generally  a  pronoun,  as  hoc,  id,  quad, 
&c.  or  some  word  referring  to  number  or  quantity,  as  unum^  duo, 
iria,  multa,  nihil,  nonnihil,  Ovid,  however,  writes,  At  virgo  scii  se 
non  falsa  montri — Met.  x.  427.  The  accusative  of  the  thing 
is  governed  by  some  preposition  understood,  as,  quod  ad,  or 
the  like.  To  verbs  having  this  construction  some  add  hortor  axul 
cohortar:  as,  Quod  tejamdudum  hortor — Cic.  Pauca  pro  tempore 
milites  hortalus — Sail.  But  these  two  are  much  more  frequently 
construed  with  ad :  as,  Hortor  ie  ad  virtutem,  Cohortor  ad  pacem. 

Note  12.  The  genitive  of  the  thing  after  verbs  of  advising  is 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  causd,  or  in  re,  or  negotio. 

Note  13.  These  verbs  are  construed  with  the  infinitive,  or  the 
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subjunctive  with  ui  or  ne  .•  as,  Pieias  erga  parentis  offiaum  con' 
servare  monet — Cic.  Sed  it  illud  moneo,  ut  (e  ante  eotiipareSf  qua- 
iidieque  mediteref  resistendum  esse  iracundus-^Cic.  Immwriaha  ne 
speres,  monet  a»ii»f — >Hor. 

Rule  XXXI.  Verbs  of  comparing^  giving,   declaring, 
•  and  taking  away,  govern  the  dative  with  tne  accusative:  as, 
Comparo  Virgilium  HomerOy    I  compare  Virgil  to  Homer. 
Smim  cuique  trihuitOy  Give  every  man  his  own. 

NaiTos  fdbulam  surdo^  You  tell  a  story  to  a  deaf 

man* 
Eripuit  me  mortiy  He  rescued  me  from  death. 

Note  1.  That  is,  verbs  sigaifying  comparison,  lusquisition,  or 
giving,  loss,  or  taking  away,  refiual,  application,  information, 
and  me  like,  in  addition  to  their  direct  reeimen  of  the  accusa- 
tive, govern  also  the  dative ;  thus  verbs  of 

Comparing ;  comparo,  compono,  conferOf  eequo,  €equiparo ;  also 
verbs  of  Preferring  or  Postponing;  antepono,  antefero,  prcepono, 
proffero}  postpono,  posthabeo,.posifero,  &c.:  as,  Parvis  eomponere 
magna — Virg.  Posthabui  tamen  Ulorum  mea  seria  ludo — Virg. 

Giying ;  do,  trihuo,  largior,  prabeo,  ministro,  suggero,  suppedi' 
to  J  also  verbs  of  Restoring;  as,  reddo^  restituo,  retribuo,  rependo, 
remetior-y  of  Acquiring;  qutero,  aequiro,  paro,  pario ;  of  Promis- 
ing ;  promitto,  poiliceor,  recipio,  spondeo ;  also  debeo,  solvOy  assero, 
vindico,  mitto,  relinquo,  and  innumerable  others ;  thus,  Amorique 
nostra  plusculum  etiam,  quam  concedet  verUas,  largtare — Cic  QntB 
Hhi  promitto — Cic.  &c 

Declaring ;  narro,  dico,  memoro,  hquor^  nuTudo,  refer o,  declaro, 

^  aperioy  expono,  explico,  signi/icot  mdko,  monstro,  ostendo,  &c. ;  of 

Denying ;  nego,  tf^fidor ;  of  Confessing  ;  fateory  confiteor^  Ac : 

as,  Postqttam  diem  open  </»eral— Cic.  Neget  quis  carmina  Gallo 

—Virg. 

Taking  away ;  aufero,  adimo,  eripio,  eximo,  demo,  surripioy  de* 
trahoy  excutioy  extorqueo,  Sec. :  as,  Mea  mihi  ademerunt — Cic 

To  these  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  active  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ady  in,  ob,  preBy^sub;  as  addoy  ad/ero,  adjicio,  ad- 
jungo,  infigOy  injungo,  inscribo,  inseroy  vrrogo,  opponoy  ^eroy  ef' 
fundoy  objidoy  preectudoy  preeficio,  prtieparoy  freeseribo,  subdo,  sub^ 
jugoy  submitto,  suppono.  In  short,  most  active  verbs  maj  govern 
the  dative  with  the  accusative,  when  together  with  the  thing  done, 
is  also  expressed  the  object  to  or  for  whfch  it  is  done :  as,  Fado 
tibi  infwiam.  Dace  mihi  fi&tm,  Miscere  a&cui  mu/nnii^Cic. 
Ac. 

Noiet.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  suppressed:  asy  Ijfnoseere 
*  alters 'y  u  e.  culpam  or  delictum.    Detrahere  alicuij  i.  e.  tandem* 
Nubtre  alicui ;  i.  e.  perhaps,  le  or  vsdtum. 

Note  S.  Comparo,  componoy  and  conferoy  are  often  found  with 
cum  and  an  ablative  i  as,  Ut  hominem  cum  homine  compare/if— 

P  • 
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Cic.  Dicta  cumfaciiscomponere — Sail.  Ccnftrte  hanc  pacem  cum 
illo  belh — Cic.  We  tdso  find  Comparare  ra  inter  se — Cic  Ne 
comparanduB  hie  qvidem  ad  ilium  «<— Ter.  This  last  constnic- 
tion  is  said  to  be  used,  when  there  is  no  comparison  betnreen  the 
objects,  when  the  difFerence  between  them  is  very  great ;  in  any 
other  case,  illi  or  cum  Ulo. 

ifote  4.  Verbs  of  Taking  away,  instead  of  the  dative,  have  often 
the  ablative,  with  a,  db^  de,  e,  ex  :  as,  Auferre  ab  aliguo  tr^ginla 
minas — Ter.  Eripite  nos  ex  miserns^^Cic.  De  magnis  diviliis  si 
quid  demas — Plaut.  The  preposition  is  sometinfes  suppressed  : 
as,  Sudque  eripere  4Bde  Deam — Ovid.  Vagindque  erifnt  ensem — 
Virg.  The  following  verbs  have  commonly  an  ablative,  and  ge- 
nerally with  the  preposition  expressed ;  abduco^  deduco^  decutio^ 
deripioy  detraho,  eximo,  extraho  ;  also  segrego,  sejungOy  sepono,  se» 
moveo,  rempveOf  submoveo. 

*Note  5.  Many  verbs  vary  their  construction :  as,  Jffiare  aUcui 
venenum^-AucL  ad  Herenn.  aHquem  veneno— Virg.  Ovid.  ^  jfs- 
pergere  labem  aSad — Cic.  aliquem  labe-^Cic.  Donate  aUcui  tm 
-— Sor.  aliquem  re — Cic.  Induere  sibi  vestem — Cic  se  veste — Cic. 
Intercludere  alicui  commeatum — Plaut.  aliquem  oAnmeatu — Cses. 
Prohibere  alicui  rem-^Plaut.  aliquem  re— Cic  Committere  se 
alicui — Cic.  injfidem  alicujus — Ten  aliauem  cum  aliquo — Tac 
omnes  irUer  «e— Suet.  Imponere  onus  alicui — Cic  inaUquem — 
Plaut.  Accingere  se  operif  and  ad  opus — Virg.  Liv.  Admwere  tut- 
res  fftttro— Liv.  aUquid  ad  corpus — Cic  Adscribere  aliquem^  dvi- 
tad,  in  cwitatemf  et  dviiate^Cic.  Aisumere  aUquid  sibi^^Cic, 
eJiquem  insocietalem — Liv.— A/t//cre,  icribere,  epistolam  alicui, 
or  ad  aliquem.  Imprimere  aliquid  antmo,  in  anhnum,  in  animo.  In- 
cidere  tjeri^  in  ivs,  in  cere.  Intendere  telum  alicui,  el  in  a&quem. 
Rescribere  Uteris  and  ad  liieras^^'-^yfith  innumerahle  oAers. 

Rule  XXXIL  Verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  admit  two 
accusatives^  the  first  of  a  person,  and  the  second  of  a  tiling: 
as, 

Posce  Deum  veniam^  Beg  pardon  of  God. 

Docuit  me  grammaticanij      He  taught  me  grammar. 

Note  1.  To  Uiis  rule  are  generally  referral 
Ceh  :  as ;  Cek  te  hanc  rem — ^Ter. 

Verbs  of  Asking  or  Entreating ;  as  rogo,  interrogo,  oro»  exoro, 
chsecro,  precor,  pereontor,  posco,  fefosco,  Jlagito  :  thuH,  Rogo  ie 
nummos — Mart.  Te  hoc  obsecrat^Cic.  Horaoeconstrues  laccssD, 
in  this  sense^  with  two  accusatives :  as.  Nihil  supra  deot  laceuo — 
Car.II.  18. 11. 

Verbs  of  Teaching;  9A,doceo,  edoceo,  dedoceo,  erutUo  s  thus, 
Te  liter  as  doceam — Cic.  Te  leges  prceceptaqueemdiit^StAt,  Dcum" 
nosasque  [eum)  erudit  artes^Ovld.  This  last  is  a  poetical  con- 
struction. 

To  these  have  been  commoply  qdded  verbs  of  Arraying ;  as 
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vesdo,  induo,  tmgOy  aecingo ;  but,  although  the  poets  may  write 
InduUur  pestem^  (fmdHbei  induiusy  Gngiiurferrum,  and  the  like, 
it  is  not  to  be  thence  inferred  that  /n£iit  se  vestem^  Cm^t  s^fer-^ 
rum  are  correct.  Such  verbs  have  generally  the  ablative  of  the 
thing  without  a  preposition.  Exuo  and  indito  have  frequently  the 
accusative  of  a  thing  and  the  dative  of  a  person. 

^  Note  2.  The  construction  of  the  preceding  verbs  is  often  va- 
ried :  as.  Id  Aldbiadi  celari  turn  pol«i/~Nep.  Bassus  noster  me 
de  hoc  iibro  ceUnni — Cic 

Note  8.  Verbs  of  Asking  often  change  the  accusative  .of,  the 
person  into  the  ablative  with  a,  ab,  or  ahs :  as,  Non  dehebam  abs 
ie  has  Uieras  poscere — Cic.  Femam  oremus  ab  ipso— Virg. 
PetOy  exigo,  qmerOf  sdtOTf  sdscitor  are  always  follow^  by  a  pre- 
position I  3Bf  A  te  peio — Cic.  Gradere  et  scUabere  ah  ipso — Ovid. 
PercontOTy  quaro,  sciior,  scisaior  are  generally  construed  with  exs 
asy  Bfncuri  ex  Felleio  scisckahar  «en/en<iam— Cic.  Also,  Qiksro  de 
ief  for  abs  or  ex  te^^Liv,  Peto  abs  /e,  neveV  ex  ie. 

Note  4.  Verbs  of  Teaching  frequently  change  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  into  the  ablative  with  de:  bb,  De  iimere  hotitum  se» 
naium  «ifoc«l— Sail.  This  is  the  case,  chiefly  when  they  denote 
to  warn,  or  to  give  informatum  of.  We  also  find  Docius  ad  legem 
— Cic.  Brudke  ad  modestiam'^ic.  ErudireaUqueminjurecivUi 
— Cic  DoctuSf  eruditusy  Uteris  GreBcis — Cic. ;  but,  scarcely,  if 
ever,  Doceo  ie  de  grammaticd. 

Note  B*  InsiruOf  formo,  instituo^  in/ormo  aUquem  ariibus,  are 
geneHdly  used  without  a  preposition.  We  also  find  In  hoe  sit  tn- 
siructus — Quinct.  and  Instruere  ignorantiam  alicujus-^Flin*  Instt- 
tuere  aliquem  ad  lectumem — Quinet.  ad  #iC7/n/«cSiief— Cic.  ariem 
a^uom— -Cic.  Also,  Fbrmare  ad  studsum — ^Virg.  mentem  siudiis 
<— Hor.  situHa  ofiCTr^tJ— Quinct.-  ■  Tmbuo  aUquem-  artibus  vel 
pTiBcepiis;  seldon  in  or  ah  ariHus, 

Note  6.  Other  verbs  are  sometimes  found  with  two  accusatives : 
as,  Argenium,  quod  habeSf  condonamus  ie — Ter.  San*  quid  ego  te 
volebam-^Ter^  Many  verbs  are  sometimes  used  in  this  way,  such 
as  cogo,  circumducoy  dejraudo,  eludo,  emungOf  interverto,juvo,  ad' 
juvoy  adfuio,  objurfiOf  remitto ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing  is  generally  some  pronoun,  or  word  of  number 
or  quantity ;  thus,  Quid  non  mortaha  peciora  cogis  ^— Virg.  Id^ 
amabo,  adjuta  me — Ter.  Malta  prius  de  salute  sud  PomOnum  ob* 
testatus — Sail. 

Note  7.  Many  verbs  may  be  found  with  two  accusatives  refer- 
ring to  the  same  object :  as,  Prcesta  te  inruf^ — Cic.  Africam 
GtiBci  Idbyam  aftpeUavire-^FUn,  Petit  banc  Satwrma  nmnue^ 
Ovid.  Many  sucn  constructions  may  be  referred  to  apposition^ 
or  to  an  ellipsis  otesse* 

Note  8.  The  accusative  of  the  tlnng,  in  this  Rule,  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  governed  by  the  verb,  but  by  od^  quod  adj  secundum, 
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circa^  o&,  understood :  thus  in  Rogare  patrem  vmtam,  veniam  may 
be  governed  by  ad,  circa,  or  propter.  Also^  Objurgabat  fuse  me 
paler ;  i.  e«  ob  hac^  In  such  expressions  as  Si  qtad  me.  votes, 
Qua  ie  aliquidjubeani,  we  may  suppose  either  a  stmUar  ellipsis, 
or  that  of/acere.  Thus  also,  Doceo  ie  {quod  ad)  Uleras,  or,  per- 
haps, scire  literas.  In  such  expressions  as  Trajicti  Jiuvium  exer- 
ciium,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  accusative  is  governed  by  trans 
in  composition.  The  third  accusative  in  Objurgare  hac  me  nodes 
et  dies — Flaut.  is  evidently  governed  by  per  understood. 

Rule  XXXIII.    The  passives  of  such  active  verbs  as 
govern  two  cases,  do  still  retain  the  last  of  them :  as, 
Acc^sorjiarti^  I  am  accused  of  theft. 

Virgilius  comparatur  Homero,  Viral    is    compared    to 

Homer. 
Doceor  grammaticam^  I  am  taught  grammar. 

Notel.  That  is, 

The  passives  of  verbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Acquit- 
ting, retain  the  genitive  or  ablative :  as,  Damnatue  est  awUnihp-^ 
Cic.  Absoluti  sunt  mafesiaiis — Cic.  Arguimur  crimine  figriius 
—Mart.  The  passives  of  verbs  of  Admonishing  likewise  retain 
the  genitive,  sometimes  the  accusative :  as,  Comnumefiai  sc^eris 
^-Cic.  Aftf^a  in  exits  monemttf'— Cic. 

The  passives  of  verbs  of  Comparing,  Giving,  Declaring,  and 
Taking  away,  retain  the  dative :  as,  Parva  magms  cmifenMhtr-^ 
Cic.  Res  nundaiur  hostitus — ^C«8.  Eripiiur  nobis  pvtf/ia— Pro- 
pert. 

Celor,  and  the  passives  of  verbs  of  Asking  and  Teaching,  re- 
tain the  accusative  of  the  thing :  as,  Nosne  hoc  celaios  tarn  diu  ? — 
Ter.  Celor,  the  dative  too :  as,  Id  Aldbiadi  cdan  ntm  potidf— Nep. 
Is  rogatus  est  sententiam — Liv.  Segeies  alimeniaque  debila  dmes 
poscebaiur  kumus — Ovid.  fMotus  doceri  gaudei  lonicos  maiura 
vtr^o— Hor.  All  these  accusatives  are  governed  by  quod  ad  {xard) 
understood. 

Verbs  nassive  of  Clothing,  such  as  induor,  amicior,  dngor,  ac* 
dn^or  i  also  exuor,  discingor,  and  their  participles,  alUiough  Uieir 
actives  do  not  govern  two  accusatives,  nave  often,  according  to 
the  poeU,  an  accusative  of  the  thing  put  on,  but  with  others  an 
ablative :  as,  Induilur  factem^^cultumque  Dtfln^— Ovid.  JVbn  canas 
vestiia  nives — Claudian.     Sometimes  also  an  accusative  of  the 

thing  covered :  as,  Pinuque  caput  pracincius  acvM-^-Gvid. 

yiBSte  Arabicd  indMitur'--Curt.  (Hngiiur  ^/adio— Liv..  Exuius 
omnibus  fortunis  ^Tac.  Veior,  tegor,  caiceor,  corwunr,  spo&ar,  are 
^eraliy  construed  with  the  ablative.  In  all  these  the  accusative 
IS  governed  by  -ad,  quod  ad,  or  per,  understood ;  the  ablative,  by 
cum.  'In  the  same  manner  are  to  be  explained,  Magnam  partem 
in  his  accu'paii  sunt, — Cic  Omnia  Mercurio  simiUi  vocemque,  &c. 
— Virg.    Expleri  meniem  nefui/— Vtrg.    Nodoque  jtnifi  coUeeia 
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Jluentes^Yirg. ;  with  naany  other  similar  instances  found  among 
the  poets  chiefly  '• 

Note  2.  It  deserves  observation,  that,  in  conformity  with  this 
rule,  whatever  is  the  accusative  after  the  active  verb^  must  be  the 
nominative  to  it  in  the  passive  voice ;  thus,  llbi  liLrum  do;  Ttbi 
Uber  daiur.  Narrasfabulam  surdo  i  Surdo  fabula  narraiur,  Ca» 
fniis  eum  co^denmdruni  j  Capitis  ille  est  condemnatus.  Pateram 
vino  impleoit ;  Fino  patera  est  impleta.  And  where  there  are  two 
accusatives,  that  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative :  thus^ 
Pueros  grammaticam  docebat}  Pueri  docebaniur  grammaticam. 

On  the  subject  of  this  rule,  I  am  indebted  to  tlie  critical  dis- 
cernment of  the  friend  to  wfat>m  this  little  work  is  dedicated,  for 
the  following  observations.  **  The  rule  of  Ruddiman  (he  ob- 
serves) is  extremely  vague.  It  contains  no  precise  information ; 
nor  have  I  seen  any  Grammar,  in  which  the  pnndple  seems  rightly 
understood,  or  clearly  elucidated.  In  respect,  indeed,  to  the 
phraseologies,  which  maybe  comprehended  under  this,  or  a  more 
correct  rule,  there  are  few  modern  Latin  writers  who  are  not 
chatgeable  with  repeated  violations  of  that  usage,  which  Cicero^ 
Csesar»  and  Livy  uniformly  adopt  Thus  we  read  Ui  equidem  per* 
suasus  mi^— Xenoph.  Mem.  Leuoclav.  p.  729.  Me  persuato^-^ 
Eurip.  Phoeniss.  King,  p.  464.  Fersuasiu  votes  mendada  Ibcutu.% 
sii — Oed.  Tyr.  Johnson,  p.  584.  Hoc  mirum  videiur,  persuaderi 
quosdoM  potuisse-^Xenofti  Mem.  c.  11,  1,  Simpson*.  These  and 
similar  incorrect  expressions  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
writers  attended  to  this  simple  rule.  That  whatever  is  put  in  the 
accusative  case  after  the  verb,  must  be  the  nominative  to  it  in 
the  passive  voice,  while  the  other  case  is  retained  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  verb,  and  cannot  become  its  nominative*  Thus, 
*  I  persuade  you  to  this  or  of  this,'  Persvadeo  hoe  tiH.  Here,  the 
person  persuisded  is  expressed  in  the  dative  case,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  nominative  to  the  passive  verb.  We  roust,  there- 
fore,  say  Hoc  iibi  persuadetuTf  *  You  are  persuaded  of  this ;'  not 
Tu  persuaderii.  Thus  also  Csesar.  His  persuaderi^  ui  diutihs  mo- 
rarentur,  nom  poierai.  *  He  trusted  me  with  this  aflair,'  or  *  He 
believed  me  in  this,'  Hoc  mihi  credidit, — Passively,  Hoc  mihi  ere* 
dxtufhesi,  M  told  vou  this,' Hoc /i^i  </uri.  « Ton  were  told  this,' 
Hoc  dbi  dictum  est%  not  Tu  dktus  es.    Is  then  the  phraseology 

'  ThiB  rule  is  applicable  also  to  the  paanves  of  Teibs  of  Valuing,  which  re- 
tain the  genitiTes  magni,  pmi,  nihilif  &c.  To  the  passives  of  veifos  of  Filling, 
Loading,  Binding,  depriving,  &c.  which  retain  the  ablative.  AIL  these  are 
to  be  notirod  hereafter. 

*  To  the  eiamplea  here  adduced  may  be  added,  Sipemumu  auddmr  Juerii 
— Auct  ad  Hereon.  I,  6.  I>JihU  erat  d{ffieile  penuadet^  pertuam  mon— Jus- 
tin, n,  11.     Jamdudumpenuatuserit — Ovid.  Art.  IIL  679. 

'  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  this  ingenioua  critic,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  this  rule,  and  to  these  distinctionfl,  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
do  not  always  concur.  Thus,  Hoc  tUridiehtm  est  means  not  only  «•  This  was  told 
to  you,**  but  «  You  were  told  this.'*    IJb€r  tnihi  a  patre  pnmimu  e$t  means 
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Tu  didtu  es  Inadmusible  ?  Certainly  not :  but,  wivsn  this  expres- 
sion 18  employed,  tu  denotes  the  subject  of  discourse,  or  the  per- 
son ofxxhwn^  not  the  person  to  inhom^  infonnaiion  is  given.  Thiu, 
JMe  dicUur  esse  vir  sapiens.  Here,  Vie  is  the  subject  spoken  of, 
not  the  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  told.  Thus  also  Credo  tiHt 
*  I  believe  you,*  that  is,  I  give  credit  to  what  you  say,  in  which 
sense  we  must  say  in  the  passive  voice,  Tibi  cimitury  and  not  TV 
crederis  ;  for  the  latter  or  these  two  expressions  would  imply  not 
that  credit  is  given  to  the  words  ef  the  person,  but  that  he  is  the 
object  or  the  subject  of  belief.  In  shorty  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
nothing  but  that,  which  is  in  the  accusative  afler  the  active  verh, 
whether  denoting  a  person  or  a  thing,  can  be  the  nominative  to 
the  verb  in  the  passive  voice.  Hence  it  t8»  that,  if  a  verb  does  not 
govern  the  accusative  in  the  active  voice,  it  can  have  no  passive, 
unless  impersonally ;  thus  we  say  Resisto  tibiy  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, say  Tu  resisteris,  but  Tibi  resisHtur, It  is  to  be  observed, 

however,  that  the|>oets  have  frequently  transgressed  this  rule. 
Thus  Virgi],  speaking  of  Cassandra,  says  Credita  TeucriSf  where 
Cassandra  denoting  the  person  believed,  or  to  whom  credit  is 
given,  and  which,  after  tne  active  verb,  would  be  put  in  the  da- 
tive case,  is  made  the  nominative  to  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice. 
If  we  consult,  however,  the  purest  models  of  Latin  prose,  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  or  Livy  and  Sallust,  we  shaJl  never  find  this  phrase- 
ology. Nor  is  the  rule  here  given,  and  to  which  the  practice  of 
the  best  prose  writers  is.stricuy  conformable,  the  mere  result  of 
arbitrary  usage.  It  contributes  to  perspicuityt.  If  Ego  crtdor 
be  employed  to  signify,  not  only  that  I,  as  a  person  apetudng,  am 
believed,  but  also,  as  a  person  spoken  of,  obscurity  or  ambigoity 
must  frequently  follow.*— I  have  observed  also,  that  no  verb  can 
be  regularly  used  in  the  passive  voice,  nnless  it  govern  the  ac- 
cusative in  the  active  voice.  The  practice  of  the  purest  Classics 
justifies  this  observation.  The  poets  are  less  scrupulous.  Thus, 
Horace  says  Badra  regnata  Cyro,  where  the  verb  re^o,  whidi 
does  not  govern  the  accusative  case  in  the  active  voice,  admits  a 
nominative  as  a  regular  passive  verb.  Thus  also  Gentes  regMfn-^ 
tur — Tac.  The  best  prose  writers  never  employ  this  phraseofogy." 

Rule  XXXIV.     The  pi^ice  of  a  thing  is  put  in  the  ab- 
lative, with  any  verb :  as, 

Emi  librum  duobus  assibusy        I  bousht  a  book  for  two 

shimngs. 
Vendidit  hie  auro  pairiam^        This  man  sol^  his  country 

for  gold. 
Demosthenes  docuit  tdtento^       Demosthenes  taught  for  a 

talent 

boUi,  «  A  bode  was  promised  (to)  me  by  my  faUier,*'  and  "  I  was  pramisedt 
book.'*  It  ;inmi«m  TogahM  est  tenUrUwmj  '*  He  was  first  asked  for  hb  ofi- 
nion,"  and  "  An  opinion  was  first  asked  of  him/*  in  which  last  the  accusative 
of  the  person  becomes,  in  Latin,  the  nominative  in  the  passive  voice. 


Nate  1.  That  is,  not  only  verbs  which  pUunly  denote  Bujring 
or  Selling)  but  those  likewise  which  refer  thereto,  are  followed 
b;^  an  ablative :  as>  Viginti  talentis  unam  orationem  Isocrates  ven- 
didft-^FUsL  Nm  emam  vitiosd  nuce — Plant.  Pucitkb  adifican* 
tur  mogyio— Varro.  Muko  sanguine  e/  vtdneribtts  ea  PcenU  victo- 
ria OeM-^^iY. 

Note  2.  The  verb  'oaleo^  when  it  refers  (o  Price,  has  generally 
th^  ablative;  as  Ita  nt  scruptdum  valeret  sesteHiis  vicenis — Plin. 
It  is  sddom  found  with  an  accusative ;  Denarii  dicti,  quod  denos 
igris  vakbant :  quinaru  qubd  quinos^-VsTro. 

Note  S*  Magna,  permaEno,  paroo,  patdtdo,  minimo,  plurimo, 
are  often  found  witnout  tneir  substantive :  as,  Frumetttum  mum 
qHdmplurimo  venditurus-^Cic.  To  these  are  added  piure,  vili, 
nimio  •-.  as,  Plure  venit — Cic  To  all  these  pretio,  aret  or  the  like, 
is  underftood.  It  is  sometimes  expressed :  as,  Vendere  aliquid 
paroo  pretio — Cic.  * 

Note  4.  The  ablative  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  governed  by  the 
verb,  but  by  pro  understood :  as,  Dum  pro  argenteis  decern  aureus 
unus  vcderet^-luvr,  Emere  ad  viginti  minas,  Ad  earn  summam  eme^ 
re.  Ad  earn  summam  offerre,  are  mentioned  by  Johnson,  who  at- 
tributes the  first  two  to  Cicero. 

Rule  XXXV.  These  genitives,  tanti^  qtianti\  plurisy 
minorisy  are  excepted  :  as, 

Quafiti  constitit  ?         How  much  cost  it  ? 
Asse  et  plurisy  A  shilling  and  more. 

Note  !•  This  is  merely  an  exception  to  the  preceding  rule. 
To  the  above-mentioned  genitives  may  be  added  their  compounds 
quanticunque,  quantiquantiy  tantidem,  and  also  nunoris :  &s\  Non 
cvMCupiaces  ad  ttbertatem  quanticunque  peroenire — Senec.  Multb 
mmjoris  aiapa  mecam  veneunt — Phsedr. 

Note  2.  If  the  substantive  be  expressed^  these  words  must  be 
pot  in  the  ablative:  as,  Authepsa  ilia  quant  tanto pretio  mercatus 
erf— Cic.  Pretio  minore  redimendi  captivos  copia — Liv.  This  re- 
mark does  not  refer  to  tantidem,  which  has  no  ablative. There 

is  a  distinction  between  Emi  equum  magno  or  parvo  pretio  and 
Emi  equum  tnagni  or  parvi  pretii,  the  former  denoting  the  price 
of  the  horse,  the  latter  his  mtrinsic  or  real  worth.^ 

'  To  theae  ablatives  some  grammarians  add  tnufto,  paucOf  dirnidio,  dupio, 
paulof  maxhnOf  and  immenso ;  but  they  are  without  authorities.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  instances,  MuUo  minora  vetuMU  qtuim  tu—  Cic*  and  AmbulatiunciUa 
vrvp^  (Rmidio  minoris  constabU  isio  foco— Cic,  muUo  and  dimidia  are  tlie  ab- 
latiTeft  of  defect,  rather  than  of  price.  Caro  etnpta,  attributed  to  Qoinctilian, 
i«  a  doubtful  reading,  cari  being  most  probably  the  word  intended.  But 
Diomedes  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  caro  and  vili  as  adverbs  of  valuing. 
Horace  writes  Luscimas  tolUi  impenso  prandere  ooiwn/^/ai— -Sat*  u,  3.  1245.  ter^ 
being  understood. 
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Nate  S.  To  the  genitives  magni^  jiurisy  tmnUi  quantit  &c.  ttris 
pretio  or  pondere,  or,  inTersely,  pretU  or  panderis  tBre,  is  said  to  be 
understood. 

Rule  XXXVI.  Verbs  of  Valuing,  besides  the  accusar 
tive  which  they  govern,  admit  such  genitives  as  these — 
magnt,  parvi^  nthdi:  as, 

^timo  te  nuigntj        I  value  you  miicL 

Noie  1.  That  is,  verbs  of  Valuing  admit  after  them,  besides 
tanHfOuafdifpluriSi  minorisy  the  following  also,  nu»gni,paroij  maxi' 
mif  rmnimh  fiurimi,  with  (usis,  nihiU,  nauci,  ^fiocdy  pUi^  teruncuy 
hujusy  pensi^ 

Note  2.  The  verbs  of  Valufai^  are  astimo,  exisHmo,  duce^Jadot 
haheoypendOyputOftaxo,  to  which  may  be  added  sum  Bndjio, 
taken  tor  asttmort  which  are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  value, 
but  which  do  not  take  the  accusative :  as^^  Mofni  {BsttmabatpecO' 
sft»m-*-Cic.  Cbiii  Carihaginieiuium  pluris  JuU  Annibale  anuUio 
— Cic.  Ut  Quardi  quisque  se  ipseJacuUy  tantijiat  ab  anaci* — Cic. 
—It  is  to  he  observed,  that  ptU,  teruncuy  and  hujus  are  con- 
strued wjth^oo  onl^ ;  naud,  with  Jacio  and  habeo  ;  asu$y  with 
Jado  and  astimo  j  nthUi,  mxhfado  and  pendos  Jlocdj  wlxhjadoy 
pehdoy  and  existimo.  Pensi  is  gienerally  preceded  by  noit,  neque, 
or  nihil:  as,  Ne^e  id  quibw  modis  assequeretur^  quidquampetm 
^i^do^— Sail,    riec  pensi  duxerat — Val.  Max. 

Note  3.  To  this  rule  may  be  leferred  the  phrases  ^qui  bonique 
Jacioy  or  ^qui  bonifacioj  and  Bom  consulo:  as,  Jsthuc  tequi  do- 
niqueJaCio'^Ter,    Hoc  tnunusy  rogo,  boni  consulasSenec* 

Note  4.  ^stimo  sometimes  tal^es  these  ablatives,  maguoyper' 
magnoy  parvo,  nifiUoy  nonnihilo :  as,  Data  magno  asttnuut  accej^ 
joarvo'— Senec.     Quia  sU  nonnihilo  astimandum — Cic. 

Note  6*  The  substantive  understood  to  the  adjectives  magni, 
paroiy  &c,  is  pretiiy  aerisy  ponderisy  numentiy  or  the  Jike ;  and  the 
construction  may  be  thus  supplied :  Mstimp  te  magniy  i.  e.  esse 
hominem  magni  pretiiy  ox  pro  nomine  magni^preiiu  .iEsHmat  pe* 
cuniamparvty  i.  e.  esse  rem  paroi  momentiy  or  pro  reparvi  momenti. 
In  like  manner,  Isthuc  nequi  bonique  Jacio,  i.  e»facio  isthuc  rem 
aqui  bonique  hominis,  or  animiy  or  negotii.  (Jonsulo  bonif  L  e. 
interpretor  esseifoni  animi  or  viri  munus  or  Jactum.  And  nearly 
in  a  similar  way,'QuiF  iUe  universa  naturali  quodam  bonojedt  ^u- 
cri — Nep.  i.  e.  fidt  rem  lucri,^''''^Pro  nihdo  haheoy  patoy  ducoy 
are  common  phrases :  as,  Istam  adoptionempro  nihilo  esse  haben' 
dam'^Cic.  Cicero  uses  Quie  visa  sunt  pro  nthilo  ;  but  here  there 
may  be  some  ellipsis,  oihaberi  perhaps. 

RvLE  XXXVII.  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Scarceness  for  the 
most  part  govern  the  ablative :  as, 

Abundat  divitiis^        He  abounds  in  riches. 
Caret  omni  culpdy       He  has  no  fault 
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Note  1.  To  this  rule  belong  verbs  of 

Plenty':  as  ahimio^  exuhero,  reduneby  scateo^  affluo,  circumjluop 
difflmo,  sup9rftMo:  as,  Amore  abundas  Jnttpho^ler. 

Want  or  Scarcity :  as,  careoy  egeo,  indigeo,  vaeo  (to  want),  with 
defidcr  and  dtsHiuor :  thus,  Carere  debft  omni  vi/to— Cic.  Ratione  ■ 
defieiiur — Cic. 

Note  2,  Egeo  and  indigeo  frequently  take  the  genitive :  as,  U^ 
mediciTus  egeamus^Cic.  Non  tarn  ariis  indigent^  qu^m  laboris^^ 
Cic«  Also,  among  the  more  antient  writers,  scaieo,  and  careo  : 
as,  Terra  scatei  /erarum— Lucret.  Tui  carendum  erat — Ten 
Lucillus  has  Abundemus  rerum,  but  the  genitive  is  more  frequent 
after  abundam.  Sometimes  careo  and  egeo  take  the  accusative:  as. 
Id  rareo*- Fhiut.    3Sulia  egeo — Gell. 

Note  S.  The  ablative  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  governed  by  the 
verb,  but  by  some  preposition  understood,  as  a,  ab,  de,  er,  or  in. 
After  some  verbs  it  is  frequently  expressed :  as,  Hoic  a  cvstodibus 
classwm  loea  tnaxime  vacabant^^Ctta,  Defidor  prudent  artis  ab 
arte  meB — Ovid.  And  when  any  of  these  verbs  are  followed  by 
the  genitive,  some  ablative,  such  as  re,  negotio,  causcty  prcesentia, 
ope,  copiid,  or  the  like,  with  a  preposition,  is  understood :  thus, 
Careo  /ut,  i.  e.  ope  or  prtBsentiai 
To  this  rule  may  be  referred 

Verbs  of  Filling,  Loading,  Binding,  Depriving,  Clothing,  and 
some  others,  whidi,  with  Uie  accusative,  have  oJso  an  ablative 
pase :  thus  verbs  of 

Filling ;  as,  impleo,  compko,  espleo,  repUo,  saturoy  obsaturo,  so- 
^,  referao,  tngurgiio,  dilo,  and  the  like :  thus,  Implevit  mero  pal#- 
ram— Virg. 

Loading ;  as  onero,  cumuloj  premo,  opprimoy  obruo:  Unloading: 
as  levo,  exonero:  thus.  Naves  onerant  auro — Virg.  Tefasce  ievabo  ^ 
--Virg. 

Binding ;  as  astringOy  oiMgo,  devincio,  impedio,  irretio,  iUaqueo, 
&C.  Loosing ;  as  tok/o,  exsolvo,  libero,  laxo,  expedio  ••  thus,  Ser* 
pUutem  asiringam  testimOnio  sempUerno — Cic.  Solvit  te  Teucria 
luctu — Virg.  ^ 

Depriving;  as  privo,  nudo,  orbo,  spoUoyJraudo,  emunso:  thus, 
Nudavit  ab  ea  parte  aciem  equestri  a»xi/io— Liv.  Add  also,  vacuo,  . 
evacuo,  exhaurio,  exinanioy  depieo. 

Clothing;  as vestio,  amicio,  induo,  cingo;tego,  veloy  corono^  calceog 
and  their  contraries,  exuo,  discingo:  thus,  Sepukkrum  vepribus 

■  The  iDezperience4  learn^  should  be  careful  to  distiiiguish  between  euch 
phrases  aa  Laipbo  te  fiuce,  in  which  levo  denotes  to  ease  or  disburden,  and  the 
ablative  belongs  to  tms  rule ;  and  such  as  Sape  mis  opibus  inopiam  eomm  pub- 
^am  leoavit'^e^  AuxUioque  levare  tnro»— Virg.  Levaverant  aminos  reU- 
Ipoiw— liv.  in  which  levo  signifies  to  help  or  rtUeve,  and  the  ablatives  do  not 
belong  to  this  rule,  but  are  to  be  referred  to  those  of  cause,  nuuiner,  and  in- 
strument. In  numberless  instances,  however,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  veib 
or  the  phrase,  that  it  ia  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  ablative  of  the  one  riile, 
Iraai  that  of  the  other. 
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vctliftf — Cic.  Teque  hi$  exut  «ioiuifu--Ovid.*— —To  tbete  may 
be  added  many  othem,  such  as  ma/o,  dano,  inmuro,  r«mtiaai»»  com* 
aucffico^  pasco,  beOf  impertior,  dignar,  ^B^»  proseqtior,  usseauar. 

Mixing,  as  miiceo^  finmeeo,  Umpero  i  such  verbs  as  omo,  kfmorot 
honesto,  decoro^  venusio^  ado,  excoio,  dehomtio,  dedecorOt  faedo,  m- 
quino,  polluo  :  yerbs  of  Teachii)£ ;  BsfortM,  imformo,  doceo^  erudio, 
msirtto,  imhuo :  verbs  deDoting  Excess^  as  aniecedot  antecelioy  ex- 
celh,  supero,  &c. :  verbs  of  ^oundin^.  Measuring,  and  Recom- 
pensing; BBfinio,  dffinio,  terminp,  mtit^r,  dxmefior,  penso,  catrnpenso 
— ^with  numberless  other  verbs  which^  without  an  accusative^  ad- 
mit an  ablative  of  the  cause^  manner^  or  instrument^  as  possum, 
polieo,  vako,  vivo,  &c« 

Noie  L  Impleo,  compkof  and  $xpleo  sometimes  take  the  genitive: 
as,  Ne  iia  omnia  Tn^aiit  potestatis  sum  implerent — Liv.  Erroris 
iUos  it  dementue  cmnpleho — Plant.  Ammum  explesse  juvaBU  ul- 
IridsJlamnuB — Virg.  And,  among  the  more  antient  writers,  also 
satufo  and  ohsaiwro  :  as,  Hce  res  viUR  me  ioteroa/— Plant.  Istias 
ohsaturahere — Ten 

Note  2.  The  verb  induo  is  variously  construed:  as,  £r  efus  spo- 
Uis  sibi  et  iorquem  et  cognomen  tiu2ttt/«— Cic.  Pmnis  se  ferti&s  at' 
hosinduerai'^Yirg, 

Note  S.  Verbs  of  Lib^ratbg  are  often  followed  by  a  or  er .-  as, 
Arcem  ab  incendio  Uberavi-^Clc.  Solvere  beUuam  ex  catenis — 
Auct.  ad  Herenn.  Verbs  of  Clothing  are  sometimes  followed  bj 
a  or  ab,  among  the  poets :  as,  Gelids  si  cingar  ab  armis^Ond, 

Note  4.  The  preposition  camis  sometimes  expressed  after  pro- 
sequor:  as,  Decedentem  cum  favore  ac  laudibus  prosecuti  sunt-^ 
Liv. 

Note  5.  The  ablative  after  ntUlo  is  the  thing  taken  in  exchange: 
as,  Muio  Ubrum  peeum^  ;  but,  by  the  figure  Hypallage,  it  may  be 
Muto  pecumam  Ubro  *. 

Note  6*  Many  verbs  vary  their  construction :  as,  Umersosfru- 
'  mento  Joaovil-^Nep.  and  Praedam  mUitibus  dtmat — Cses.  Asper- 
gere  sale  camesj  or  Aspergere  salem  comt^af-^Plin.  Imperttre  alp- 
quern  salute^Ter^  or  alicui  sahtiem^Cic.  Commttnicare  rem  aU- 
quam  cum  aliquo ;  seldom,  aliquem  re  aliquS;  and  never  rem  oH- 
quam  oBcuL  Cum  aliero  rem  coaunaa icim  1^— Cic.  Commumcatfo 
ie  semper  mensd  aietf-^Flaut.  Abdkare  magistratum^SaU.  Se  ma- 
fii^ro/a— Cic 

Note  7.  The  accusative  is  governed  by  Rule  XXVIII ;  the  ab- 
lative by  some  preposition,  or  it  may  be  frequently  referred  to 
that  of  cause,  manner,  or  instrument,  which  ailso  is  governed  by 
some  preposition. 

*  Hie  preposition  is  sometiims  express^  after  mtUo  t  es,  MtOare  bdlum  jfn 
pace^^SaXL    Cum pedibutjue  manuSf  cum  hngit  brachia  mutot  cninifricfl— Grid. 
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Rule  XXXVIIL  Uiar^  abutor^  fruor^  jungWi  potior^ 
vescoTj  govern  the  ablative:  as, 

Utiiurjraudef        He  uses  decdt 
Abutitur  librisj       He  abuses  books. 

Nate  1.  That  is^  the  above^meationed  verbs^  to  which  may  be 
added  nttor,  inniior^  epuhr,  nascor,  creor^  glonor,  Uetor^  dehctor^ 
gaudeo,  vivo^  vktito^fido,  confido,  exullo,  sio^,  constOf  eonsisio,  txdo, 
superscdeo,  lahoro,  are  followed  by  an  ablative :  as,  Utere  sorle  tud 
— Virg.  Pace  frui — Cic.  Functus  est  viunere'^Qic  Filio  nitU 
tur — Cic.  Glande  vescuntur^^Cic,  Sunt,  qui  piscibus^  atgue  ovU 
aviiim,  v'were  exUiimaniur — Cses.  Gaudet  patientia  </firir-— Lucan. 
Fortes  creaniur  fortibus — Hor.  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
compounds,  deulor,  once  used  in  Cornelius  Nepos  for  ahutor,  and 
perfruoTj  dejmgar^  perjungcr.  Fido,  coi^fidoj  innitor,  and  cedo^  have 
been  noticed  under  Rule  XXVII. 

Note  %  Under  thb,  or  the  preceding  rule»  are  usually  enume- 
rated^ assuescn,  amplector,  comprehendo,  conflictor,  perieUtor,  pas- 
cor^y  which  are  found  with  an  ablative  of  a  thing:  as,  Assuescere 
,  lahore — Cic.  Complecti  benevolentid^Cic*  Sach  ablatives  may 
be  referred  to  those  of  eause^  &c.  Patcor,  deponent,  often  takes 
the  accusative :  as,  Pascuntur  silvaS'^Yirg, 

Note  3.  Potior,fungor,  vescor,  epuhr,  sometimes  take,  the  aocu- 
sative :  as,  Potiri  summam  imperU — Ne^i.  Honunum  officiafung^ 
— Tac.  Qtft  regfium  adeptus  aaepit  vesci  sifigulas—Fhesdr.  Pul- 
ks  epulari — Plin.  Also,  among  the  more  antient  writers,  utar, 
abutor,  finwr :  as,  Catera  qu(Bque  voiumus  uti — Plaut*  Operam 
iibutitur — Ter.    Ingemumfrui — Ter. 

Note  4.  Potior  frequently  admits  the  genitive :  as,  Potiri  regni 
— Cic.  urbis — Sail,  hosttum — Sail.  Potiri  rerumy  and  not  res,  nor 
rebus,  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  to  rule  or  govern  s  as,  Dum 
civiias  AthenUnsium  rerum  potUa  ^f^— Cic* 

Note  5.  With  some  of  the  verbs  a  preposition  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed ;  as  consto,  laboro,  nitory  glonor:  thus.  Cum  constenius  ex 
animo  et  corpore^^Cic,  Laborare  ex  pedibus,  ex  renibus — CiCb 
Cujus  in  vitd  nitebatur  solus  avitatis-^Cic,  *  In  virtute  gloriamur'^ 
Cic, 

'  Some,  led  away  by  the  English  idiom,  according  to  which  we  aay  "  To 
stand  to  an  agreement,"  have  8uppo6ed  that  it  is  the  dative  which  follows  sto ; 
but  this  is  a  mistiike,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples ;  Uterque  cenr- 
tor  cenaoHi  tpimone  standwn  nm  jmtamt'^Cic.  Etd  prion  fiedere  staretur^^ 
LiV.  Hence,,  also,  Siare  dectvto,  promitsU,  conoenHsy  amdiiiombusy  which  are 
,  not  datives,  and,  in  Ovid,  StemuSy  aUy  pacta,  Maneo  seems  to  be  sometimes 
construed  in  a  similar  way ;  as,  Tu  modb  pronussa  maneo*— Virg.  At  tu  dicr 
«i»,  AOaney  pitmen*  Virg.  But  Cicero  expresses  tlie  preposition :  as,  Ma^ 
nere  in  contUtione  atque  pacta ;  .and,  in  like  manner,  Postqttam  m  eo  quod  con" 
veneraty  non  fnatie&o^ur— Mela. 

«  DejHuco  and  depascar  have  the  accusative  only:  as,  Luxuriem  segcium 
tenera  depatcU  in  A«*6d— Virg.     Miscros  morsu  dcjiascUur  arTtw— Virg, 
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NoU  6.  Ovid  has  once  construed  the  active  ereo  with  an  ablative,- 
without  expressing  the  preposition;  but,  in  genera],  among  prose 
writers,  at  least,  creo,  creor,  nascor^  and  other  verbs  of  descent,  as 
orior,  gigno,  gentro,  procreo,  are  foUpwedby  a  preposition  ex- 
pressed: as,  Principium  exstintinm  nee  ipsum  ab  alU  renasceiur^ 
nee  a  se  aliud  creahU^CiiU  Generan  ei  na$d  a  prindpibusfortui' 
turn  tfi/— Tac. 

Note  7.  The  ablative  after  the  others  is  likewise  governed  by  a 
preposition.  After  ulor,  fruoTy  vescor,  epuhr^  vktUo,  nascar,  creor, 
de  or  ex  is  understood ;  after  potior,  a  or  ab ;  with  sto,  peric&iar^ 
in,  &c.  The  genitive  is  governed  by  such  words  as  re,  n^iio, 
imperio,  or  the  like,  understood. 

OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

Rule  XXXIX.  An  impersonal  verb  governs  the  dative: 
as, 
Expedit  reipublicay        It  is  profitable  for  the  state. 
Licet  nemini  peccare,      No  man  is  allowed  to  sin. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Non  cuivis  homhu  ctmtingii  adsre  Corinthum 
— Hor.    Lieeat  miAi  vera  r^erre— Ovid. 

Note  2.  Along  ^ith  the  dative  is  generally  joined  an  infinitive 
mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  which  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  nominative  to  the  verb:  as,  Peccare  licet  ii^mmi— Cia 
OnmUms  bonis  expedit  salvam  esse  rempuUicam^^Cic,  In  the 
last,  the  words  saboam  esse  rempublicam,  equivalent  to  sahu  rei- 
publica,  or  their  representative  hoc,  are  as  a  subject  or  nominative 
to  expedit,  Qjxmiam  tecum  ut  essem  non  contigit — Cic.  in  which 
the  dative  is  understood,  and  the  preceding  words  supply  the  place 
of  the  nominative. 

Note  3.  The  dative  is  often  suppressed :  as,  Faciat  qnod  lubet^^ 
Ter.  i.  e.  sibi. 

Note  4.  J<^,  hoc,  illud,  quod,  multum,  &c.,  may  be  prefixed  as  a 
nominative  to  some  impersonals :  as,  Aliquid  peceatur  vitio  prad- 
^Mn/iKm— Senec.  Sin  tibi  id  minus  libebit^-^ic.  The  plural 
number  is  in  this  manner  admissible  in  certain  words :  as,  Ouo  in 
genere  multa  peccontor—Cic.  Qstera  item  qua  cuique  Ubuissent 
--Suet. 

Note  5*  In  the  following  instances,  the  infinitive  mood  of  im- 
personal verbs  supplies  the  place  of  a  noun :  as  Terrd  multifariam 
piuvisse  nundatum  est-^lAv.    Non  potest  aceedi — Cic. 

Note  6.  Cmducit  and  exfedU,  instead  of  the  dative  of  a  thing, 
hare  sometimes  an  accusative  with  a  preposition  * :  as,  (^od  in  rem 

*  We  say  ConducU  tibi  ad  salutem,  but  cannot  say  Conducit  ad  te.  The  reason 
is  ob^ous ;  the  purpose  is  expressed  by  adf  and,  consequently,  the  accusative 
after  these  Tert)s,  is  that  of  the  thing. 
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recte  conducat  tuam-^FhuU  Non  quo  minm  qmdquam  Cafiariex^ 
pediai  ad  diuiumiiaiem  dominaiionis — Cic.  In  these,  there  are  two 
nominatives,  quod  and  quidquam ;  bat  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as, 
according  to  Noie  4,  may  sometimes  precede  verbs  that  are  used 
impersonally. 

Note  7:  An  impersonal  passive  may  be  used  for  any  person  ac- 
tive of  the  same  mood  and  tense :  thus,  Statur  a  me,  a  te,  ah  Hlo; 
a  nohis,  a  vobis^  ab  illist  are  equivalent  to  tto,  stas^  stai,  &c.  Cce* 
pitf  incipitf  desinity  debet^  solet,  potest 9  videtur,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  (vo/o,  noloy  maloy  audeoy  cunio,  and  the  like,  never,)  joined 
to  impersonals,  become  impersonal :  as,  Pigere  eumfacti  ccepit-^ 
Justin.  Toit  res  circumvaUant,  unde  emergi  non  potest — Ter.  1.  e.  a 
no^l^for  emergere  non  possumas.  Tceaere  sofet  avaros  impendii 
— -Qiunt.  for  avari  solent.  In  the  infinitive  also,  when  another 
verb  precedes :  as,  Bi  Vokcis  ager  redderetur,  posse  agi  depace — 
Liv.— Yet,  we  find,  Ita  prim  poenitere  ccsperunt'^Jmtiu,  Cum 
misereri  mei  dd^ent^^Cic* 

Note  8.  The  verbs  belonging  to  this  rule,  are  such  as  accidii, 
contingity  evenitj  conducU,  expedite  lubety  Ubet,  licet,  placety  displi- 
cetf  vacaty  restatf  prastaty  liquet^  nocet,  dolet,  sufficii,  apparety  &c« 
the  dative  with  wnich  thev  are  followed  being  that  of  acquisition, 
according  to  Rule  XXVII.  Neuter  verbs,  and  active  Intransitive 
verbs  are  often  used  impersonally  in  the  passive  voice :  as,  Non- 
invidetur  illi  cetatiy  sed  etiamjavetur — Cic. 

Rule  XL.  Refert  and  interest  require  the  genitive :  as, 
Refert  patris,  It  concerns  my  fisither. 

Interest  omnium^        It  is  the  interest  of  alL 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Humanitatis  plurimum  refert — Plin.  Inter* 
est  omnium  rerfe^/occrc— Cic'. 

Note  2.  i2^/^  and  fn^tfres^  admit  likewise  these  genitives,  toft^f, 
quanHy  magnifpermagnif  parvi,  piuris  :  as,  Magni  interest  mea, 
un^  nos  esse^-Cic,  wstead  of  majorisj  maximi,  &c.  magisy  max* 
imey  multtimy  plurimum^  mintiSf  minimiim  or  minifney  interest  or  re" 
Jertp  is  used.  Tantiy  quantiy  parvi ;  or  tantum,  quantum,  parum 
refert  or  interest,  are  used  indifferently.  Juvenal  uses  Minimo  dis» 
crimvne  refert;  and  hence  the  common  expression  Faroo  discrimine 
refert. 

Note  3.  They  are  sometimes  used  personally,  and  admit  not  only 
the  nominatives  quid,  quod,  id,  &c^  but  others  also :  as,  Tua  quod 
nihil  refert ypercontari  desinaS'^Ter.  lUud  mea  magni  interest— 
Cic.  Plunmhn  refert  soli  eujusque  ro^'^— Plin.  Non  quo  mea  in- 
teresset  lod  natura  -^Cic. 

Note  4.  The  adverbs,  or  adverbials  tantum,  quantum,  muHum^ 
pkLrimuvBty  infinitum^  parum,  with  nihU,  maximi,  minimi,  and  the 
like,  are  often  joined  with  them :  as,  MuUilm  rg/ert— Mart.  Plw 
rimum  intererit-^ixy. 
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Nc^e  5.  When  the  word  following  them  \%  a  thing,  it  is  ofVen 
put  in  the  accusative  with  ad:  as,  Ad  konorem  nostrum  interest — 
Cic.  Quam  ad  rem  isthuc  refert — Plaut.  Sometimes  when  it  is  a 
person :  as,  Chdd  id  ad  me,  atU  ad  meam  rem  refert — Plaut«  Flu* 
rally ;  Percontari  volo  qtue  ad  rem  referunt — Plaut.  Seldom  the 
dative :  as,  Qjuoi  rei  id  te  assimulare  re^u/f^— Plaut.  Quid  referat 
viventi'^Hor.  Adno  plurimum  re^ert^Flm.  But  some  of  these 
constructions  are  altered  in  certain  editions. 

Note  6.  They  are  sometimes  used  absolutely,  that  is,  without 
their  regimen's  being  expressed :  as,  Neque  enim  numero  compren^ 
dere  refert — Virg.  Interest  enim,  non  qruB  cetas^  neque  quid  in  cor- 
pore  intus  geratur,  sed  qua  vires — Cels. 

Note  7.  The  construction  is  elliptical,  and  may  be  supplied 
thus :  Refert  pairisy  i.  e.  refert  se  ad  negatia  patris.  Interest  om* 
mum,  i.  e.  est  inter  n^otia  omnium. 

Rule  XLL  But  meoj  tuoj  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  are  put  in 
tlie  accusative  plural:  as, 

Non  mea  refert,        I  am  not  concenied. 

Note  !•  That  is,  instead  6f  using  meiy  tui,  sui,  nostrum,  vestrum, 
the  genitives  of  the  substantive  pronouns,  the  accusative  plural, 
neuter  gender,  of  the  corresponding  pronominal  adjectives,  is 
used :  as,  Ettuaet  mea  maximi  interest — Cic.  TanH  Ulud  refert 
mea-^Flmt. 

Note  2.  Cuja,  and  ctijus  interest  are  used  indifferently :  as,  De» 
^  iur  ei  cuja  interfuity  non  ei  ana  nihil  interfiiit — Cic  Quis  enim 
'  est  hodie,  cujus  intersit  istam  legem  maneref — Cic. 

Note  3.  The  constructions  of  this  and  the  preceding  rale  some*- 
times  occur  in  the  same  clause :  as,  Mea  et  reipubboB  interest. 
Magni  interest  Ciceronis^  vel  mea  potius,  vd  utriusque^  me  intervc' 
nire  discenti^Cic.  In  the  first  part  of  the  last  example,  occur 
the  genitive  of  estimation  or  value^  and  the  genitive  of  tlie  person; 
afterwards,  the  accusative  plural.  Whether  we  can  use  Mea  unius 
interest^  Tua  solius  refert,  Nostra  ipsorum  interest,  Mea  oratoris 
interest,  Mea  Ciceronis  interest,  and  the  like,  is  not  ascertained. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  say  Mea  refert,  qui  sum  natu  nuudmus 
— Plin.,  than  mea  natu  maximi;  and  In  the  case  of  a  person's  speak- 
ing of  himself,  as  in  Mea  Ccesaris  refert,  it  is  better  to  omit  the 
proper  name.  When  the  discourse  is  directed  to  a  second  person, 
it  is  mor6  elegant  to  use  the  vocative:  thus,  Magis  nuUius  interest 
auam  tua,  Tite  Otacili — ^Liv.  Vestra,  commuitones,  interest^ 
Tacit.>  Alvarez  prefers  Nostrum  omnium  interest,' to  Nostra  om* 
nium  interest f  in  which  omnium  is  ^verned  by  interest,  and  nos* 
trum  by  omnium,  k  e.  all  of  us  equivalent  to  us  all. 

Note  4.  Some  have  supposed  mea,  tua,  &c*  to  be  the  ablative 
singular  feminine,  with  causS,  gratiS,  or  re  understood.    Others 
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contend  that  they  are  the  accusative  plural,  neuter  gender;  which 
case  we  have  adopted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments used  on  either  side. ^Perizonius  is  of  opinion,  that  IfOerett 

mea  is  Interest  inter  meanegotia,  oj  perhaps,  Est  inter  mea  negatiia; 
and  that  Refert  tua  is  Reftrt  $e  ad  tua  negotia.  Thus  Ilautus  saya 
Quid  id  ad  me,  out  ad  meam  rem  refert,  Cicero,  Omnia  ad  mam 
tttUitatem  referre.  The  author  of  the  Cofiw*  Synt,  Erasm.  seems 
inclined  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  think  th^it  mea,  tua^  &c. 
are  ablatives  after  refert ^  and  accusatives  after  interest.  These  are 
ail  the  possible  varieties ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence  to  ascertain  which  of  them  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
-^— The  genitives  magni,  parvij  tanti^  &c.  may  be  accounted  for, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  after  verbs  referring  to  price  or 
value.. 

Rule  XLIL  These  five,  miseret,  pcertitefj  pudet,  ttedet^ 
and  piget^  govern  the  accusative  of  a  person,  with  the  geni- 
tive of  a  person  or  thing :  as, 

Miseret  me  tui,  I  pity  you. 

Pcenitet  mepeccatt,    I  repent  of  my  sin. 

Tadet  me  vitte^  I  .am  weary  of  life. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Miseret  te  aUorum^  tut  te  nee  miseret^  nee 
pudet — Plant.  Eoi  ineptiarumpceniteret — Cic  Mf  dvikxtis  morum 
piget  Uedetque-'-'SuLL  Miseresdt  may  be  jcmied  { as,  Inopis  nunc 
te  miserescat  mei — Ter. 

Note  2.  The  infinitive  or  part  of  a  sentence  sometimes  supplies 
the  place  of  the  genitlVe :  as,  7>  ii  puduit  Jacere^^Ter,  At  not 
pudufty  qvda  cum  catsnis  <f^mu«— Plant.  Non  pcenitet  me  quantum 
profecenm^^dc 

Note  3.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  omitted;  and  sometimes 
the  verlM  are  used  absolutely :  as,  Scderum  si  bene  jxendet— Uor. 
i.  e.  nos.    Nisi  piget,  conm^da— Plant. 

Note  if.  These  verbs  are  sometimes  used  personally,  especially 
with  the  pronouns  hoc,  idy  quid,  &c.:  as.  Me  guidemhcec  conditio 
nunc  non  pcenitet — Plant.  Ipse  sui  miseret — ^Lucr*  Non  te  hoc 
pudent — ^Ter.  Ira  ea  tiedet,  fua  jnwm^— Seaec.  Nimio  id  auod 
pudet  JhcUiUs  fertur,  quam  td  quod  piget — Plaut.  Here  perhaps 
fecisse  or  Jieri  may  be  understood^  and  quod  may  be  the  accusative 
case.  These  few  examples,  opposed  to  the  general  jpractice,  can 
be  considered  but  as  peculiarities  of  the  writers.*— -^it  is  observed 
that  the  participles  of  these  verbs  are  in  every  respect  like  other 
participles:  thus.  Nee  multb post pcenitensjacti — Suet.  Hie  a^er 
cohno  est  pcenitendus — Colum.  NuU6  parte  pigendus  erit — Ovid. 

Note  5.  The  genitive  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some  sub. 
stantive,  such  as  negotium^  jactwUi  res,  respectus,  or  the  like,  voR' 
derstooAiBS,  Miseret  me  iui/ucn^otiumtuimaU  miseret  me;  CT 
respectustui  miseret  me.    Non  te  honm pudet,  he*  nmcHumoicg' 
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gUaHoi  Or  a  more  particular  word  may  be  supplied :  thus,  Mise^ 
ret  me  efus,  1.  e.  miseria  or  calamUas.  Plura  me  ad  te  scribere  pu- 
det  is  equivalent  to  Pudor  habet  me,  or,  pudor  est  mthif  me  plura 
ad  te  scribe.  Vitie  tadet  me^i.  e.  res  vita,  this  being  equivalent 
to  vitat  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks^  who  sometimes  use  to  xp^tF^ 
ruiv  yvxrcJy,  for  hac  nox  or  hoc  noctis.  The  accusative  they  go- 
Tern,  as  verbs  transitive. 

Rule  XLIII.  These  four,  Decet,  delectat,  juoat^  apor- 
tety  govern  the  accusative  of  the  person  with  the  infinitive: 
as, 

Non  decet  te  rixari^     It  .does  not  become  you  to  scold. 

Delectat  me  studere^    I  delight  to  study. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Oratorem  irasci  minimi  decet,  simulare  ntm 
dedecet ^Cic,  Mepedihus  delectat  daudere  verba — Hor.  Meju* 
vat  co^tf »<tf— ^Propert  Mendacem  memorem  esse  oportet — Quinct: 
The  first  three  govern  the  accusative^  as  transitive  verbs ;  but  as 
oportet  is  neuter,  being  equivalent  to  opus  est,  or  necesse  est,  the 
accusative  following  it  is  not  governed  by  it,  but  depends  upon 
the  infinitive  mood  following.  • 

Note  2.  Decet  sometimes  takes  the  dative :  as^  Ita  npbis  decet 
— Ter.  But  this  Seems  a  Graecism;  ijftTy  vpevei.  Juvat  and  opar* 
tet  likewise  seem  to  have  been  formerly  construed  wirh  a  dative. 

Note  3.  Chortet  is  elegantly  joined  with  the  subjunctive  mood, 

ut  being  Understood :  as.  Ex  rerum  cognitione  effhrescat,  et  reduu' 

det  opoi4et  oratio — Cic    Also  with  perfect  participles,  esse,  or 

JtassCf  being  understood :  as^  Adolescenti  morem  gestum  oportuH-^ 

Ter. 

Note  4^  Fallftf  JkgUy  pristeritf  latet,  when  used  impersonally^ 
have  an  accusative,  andsenerally  with  the  infinitive:  as.  Fugii 
meadte  scribere — Cic.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  infinitive,  is 
used  a  finite  verb  with  some  particle:  as,  lUud  aUerum  qu^  sit 
difficHe,  non  tejupt — Cic.  iMtet  me,  and  laiet  mihi,  do  not  rest 
on  very  high  auwority* 

Note  5.  Attinetf  pertinetf  and  spettat,  have  an  accusative  with 
ad:  w^  Perdat,  pereaty  nihil  ad  me  attinet-^Her.  Ad  rempubUcam 
nertinet  me  conservari — Cic.  Spectat  ad  omnes  bene  vix)ere — Incert. 
out  this  last  is  uncommon. — Attinet  me  is  sometimes  used  for  ai- 
tinet  ad  me. 

Note  6.  Decet y  ddectat,  juvat,  are  often  used  personally,  and 
oportet  sometimes :  as,  Paroum  parva  decent — Hor.  Thus  also 
aedecetf  condecet  and  indecet :  as,  Quarum  me  dedecetutus^-'Oyid. 
Omatus  me  condecet^Flaut.  Juvenes  adkuc  confusa  quadam  et 
quasi  turbata  non  indecent — Pljn.  Literce  me  adectarvnt — Cic. 
Otia  me  somnusque  juvant — Mart.  H€ec  Jacta  ab  iUo  opofidwtt 
-~Ter.  DdectOf  majuvo  used  for  auxiHor,  frequently  occur  in 
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the  first  and  second  persons- — Specto,  used  personally  for  pfrti* 
net  or  tendit,  takes  an  accusative  with  ad:  as,  Res  ad  arma  spectai 
— Cic.  When  it  refers  to  place,  the  preposition  may  be  either 
expressed,  or  omitted  :  as,  Spedat  ad  meridiem — Cses.  Spectar^ 
Htspaniam-^PliD,  But  pertinet^  as  in  Pertinet  ad  Helvetiosy  ad 
arcem — Caes.  in « which  it  is  equivalent  to  teitdit  or  vergit,  is  nevei; 
used  without  a  preposition. 

Note  ?•  Tlie  nature  of  this  construction  is  sufBciently  evident. 
These  impersonals,  as  they  are  called,  govern  the  accusative» 
beinff  transitive  verbs,  oportet  alone  excepted.  The  infinitive  mood 
which  follows  them,  or  other  words  in  tae  sentence,  supplies  the 
place  of  a  nominative  to  them. 

Of  Passive  Verbsy  and  others  admitting  an  Ablative  ivitk 
a  Preposition, 

*  RuL£  XLIII.  The  principal  agent,  when  following  a 
verb  of  passive  signification,  is  governed  bv  a,  ab^  or  Mfs : 
as,  Latidatur  ab  hisy  cidpatur  ab  illis — Hor.  Omnis  era 
maritima  depoptdata  ab  Achceis  erat — Liv.  Testis  in  eum 
rogatuSy  an  ab  reo  jfiistibus  vapuldsset — Quinct  Opera  Jle- 
bant  a  legionibus — Hirt.  B.  Air.  Respondit  a  cive  spoliari 
se  malky  qudm  ab  koste  venire — Quinct 

Note  1.  Neuter  verbs,  (especially  those  whose  signification  re- 
sembles that  of  passives,^  and  deponents  also,  admit  an  ablative 
with  a  or  ab  :  as,  Ne  vtr  ab  hoste  ca(£a/— -Ovid.  Rem  atrocem 
Macedo  a  serois  suis  passus  est — Plin. 

Note  2.  Passive  verbs  sometimes  take  the  dative,  especially 
among  the  poets :  as.  Quia  non  intdligor  uUi — Ovid,  for  ah  vUo. 
NuUaque  laudetur  mihi — Ovid*  for  a  me,  —  Videor,  used  in  the 
sense  of  /  seem,  always  governs  the  dative :  as,  Mihi  videbor  esse 
restittdus — Cic.  In  its  primary  signification  of  /  am  seen^  it  is 
sometimes  thus  construed ;  but  generally  with  the  ablative  and  a 
preposition :  as,  Sum  visus  ab  iZ&— OvicL 

Note  8.  The  secondary  agent,  means  or  instrument,  following 
an  active,  passive,  or  neuter  verb,  is  governed  by  per^  or  is  ex« 
pressed  in  the  ablative :  as.  Per  me  defensa  est  r^^ui/fca— Cic. 
Naiuram  expeUasJurcS-^Hou 

Note  4.  The  preposition  a  or  ab  is  sometimes  suppressed :  as, 
Desertayue  conjugeploret'^Oyid.  Colitur  linigerd  turbd — Ovid. 
Scriberu  Farto— Hor. 

Note  5«  Some  verbs  are  found,  in  the  same  sense,  construed 
either  with  the  dative,  or  the  ablative  and  a  preposition :  as,  Ne^ 
auepopulo  neqw  cuiquam  bono  probatur— Cic.  meum factum  pro^ 
ban  abs  te,  tnumpho  gauduh-^-Csss,  ad  Cic 

Note'^.  A  great  many  other  verbs  take  also  the  ablative  with 
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a  or  ab  referring  to  the  source  or  origin  of  tlieir  action ;  such  as 
verbs  of, 

1.  Reoeiving;  as  aocipiOf  oapioy  nimo9  muiuor ;  also  adipscor^ 
eommquoTj  knpetroy  &c*  tnosy  A  majoribuA  morem  ocnr^imiu— Cic. 

2.  Distaneei  Diierenee,  and  Dissention ;  as  duk>t  differo^  du* 
$entio^  diuideo,  discrepo,  dUoordo  :  thus,  Cum  a  verts  Jhlsa  non 
distent — Cic. 

S.  Desiring,  Intr?atingy  and  Inquiring;  mpetOf  expetot  pasco^ 
perconk^r^' sckoTy  sciscitor,  rogo^  orot  obsecro,  precor^  posiuJoy^- 
giiOf  eonUndo,  esigo^  &c:  as,  A  te  opempetimus — Cic. 

4.  Cessation ;  as  cesso^  desisto^  quiescOf  requiesco^  tempero  :  thus, 
A  praliis  cessare — Liv. 

5.  Expecting;  aaexpecto^  sperOf  &c.:  thus,  Ab  alio  exspeeUt, 
dUeri  quodfeceris — P.  Syr.  Ao  uno  exspectes  quod  a  muUis  sperare 
nequeas — Duchan.-  Perhaps  in  such  instances  there  is  an  ellipsis 
01  a  verb  of  receiving. 

6.  Taking  away  and  Removing;  as,  au/ero^  rapio,  surr^ioju* 
ror^  toUof  removeoy  arceot  prohibeOf  pello,  repello,  prapuLso^  revoco  ; 
also  contineo,  cohibeOf  rejrceno^  dejfendo^  muniot  tego^  tueor,  deficio^ 
descisco,  degeneroy  to  which  may  be  added  verbs  compounded  with 
aoT  ab;  as  Mgo^  abstineOf  amoveOf  abduco,  abradoy amiUo  for  di- 
mittOf  avellot  avocoy  &c. :  thus  Minas  triginta  ab  illo  abstuli — Ter. 
Cohibere  animum  ab  o/tVffo— Cic. 

7.  Dismissing,  Banishing,  and  Disjoining ;  as  dindtto^  rdeg(h 
disjungOf  divelloj  segrego,  separo  :  thus,  Bum  ab  se  dimiUit — Css. 

8.  Buying;  ba  emo^mercoryfcenerorfConduco:  thuSy  A)nscato^ 
nbusjactum  emerat — ^V.  Max. 

9.  Many  other  verbs  of  various  significations ;  as  caveo,  dedsnOf 
deflecto  /  discedoy  recedo ;  qfferoy  doy  reddoyferoy  re^mto  ;  incipio^ 
ordior  ;  servo,  custodio,  vindico  ;  Hmeoy  metuoyfomddoy  &c. :  thus^ 
Tihi  egOf  Brute,  non  soham,  nisiprius  a  te  cavero — Cic. 

Note  ?•  Many  of  these  vary  their  construction.  AtJero,  adi- 
moy  eripio^  &c.  generally  govern  the  dative ;  also  sometnnes  verbs 
of  De^ncHng,  Difference,  and  Distance.  We  say  Interdicere  alv> 
ad  M^m  rem,  aliqud  re,  and,  accordmg  to  Cicero,  Prtator  in- 
ierdimt  de  xd  hominums  arrnatis,  Timere,  metuere  ab  aUquo,  and 
aUquenu  Verbs  of  Asking  have  generally  two  accosativea.  Pro^ 
hioeo,  cesso,  desisto,  are  often  followed  by  the  infinitive.  By  die 
subjunctive  and  ut  or  ne,  verbs  of  Intreating,  Askiogi  and  Fear- 
ing ;  with  ne,  prohibeo,  interdico,  and  caveo  (the  last  generally 
without  ne) ;  and  also  with  quin  and  quo  minus,  interdico,  and 
prohibeo.  Verbs  of  Asking  are  often  followed  hjan,  num,'vtrum, 

Ac. Again ;  Verbs  are  often  followed  by  other  prepositions: 

as,  Differre  discrepare,  dissentire  cum  aliquo,  for  ab  aliquo.  Emo, 
redimoy  dedino,  deflecto  de.  Haurio,  sumo,  habeo,  percontor,  sdtor, 
scisdtor,  ex.  Audio,  ma^ieo,  dim&oeo^ptUo,  au^ro,  ioUo,  cedo,  coUigo^ 
ftNTTo  (signifying  #0  hiquire)  de  or  ex,    Arceo,  prokibto^  interau^ 
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do^  moveOi  petto,  cedo,  deststo,  sepono^  submcyoeo  ;  also  abdko  and 
supersedeo,  an  ablative  without  a  prepotitloD.  The  last  two  never 
have  the  preposition  expressed. 

Note  8.  In  like  manner,  certain  adjectives  of  Diversity  and  Or- 
der, such  as  aUus^  alter f  alienusy  diversus;  secundus,  tertnu,  &c. 
take  an  ablative  with  a  or  ah:  as,  CtMC&uant  aUud  a  liberiaU — 
Cic.  Tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  iUq — Virg«  Vi  sacerdos  ejus  Dea,  ma* 
jestate,  imperio  et  potentid  secundus  a  rege  kabeaiur-^liirt.  B. 
Alex.  Or  alius  without  a  preposition  :  as,  Neveputes  aUum  m- 
piente  honoque  ^Aihcfit— Hor.  QuoJ  si  accusator  alius  Stjanojo^ 
ret — Phsedr. 

Note  9.  Verbs  of  Striving ;  as,  contendo,  certo,  bdlo,  pugno  :  of 
Joining^or  Coming  together ;  asjungo,  conjungo^  concunwo,  coeOf 
misceOi  take  an  ablative  with  cum :  ss,  Mecum  certdsse  Jeretur-^ 
Ovid.  SahUem  meam  cum  communi  salute  conjungere  discrevi-^ 
Cic.  C<msaia amiUonon mucuerant-Ttic.  'to&e^ add cmfe- 
ro,  comparoy  componoy  and  contendo  used  for  comparo^  with  com- 
tnunico  and  parHcipo^^-^^But  of  these  die  construction  is  often 
varied ;  for  we  say  Contendere,  certare,  Ac.  contra  or  athersus  tdi^ 
quern  ;  also  inter  se,  and,  poetically,  idicui.  Jungo  and  conpmgo 
have  also  the  datiye  usually ;  and  poetically,  concumbo,  coeo,  and 
misceo»  We  also  find  Jungere  se  ad  aliquem^^Cic,  Jungi,  coire, 
misceriy  inter  se,  are  common. 

Note  10.  Mereor,faciot  M,  erU,Jvivrum  est,  take  an  ablative 
with  de  :  as,  Ita  de  popuh  Romano  meritus  es^— Cic.  Mereo  also ; 
as.  Si  bene  quid  de  te  mervi — ^Vii^.  Indicium  de£de  episjedsti*^ 
Cic.  Qiiid  de  me  Jtet  f — Ter.  But  generally  tne  preposition  is 
omitted:  as,  Quid  hoc  homine  Jaciatis — Cic.  Qutd  tefidurum 
censes f — Ter.  Sometimes  the  dative  is  used:  as^  Qfdd  huis  tu 
hominijaoies — Cic     QjMd  mihiJiet^^Ovidi,  * 

Note  11.  Verbs  of  Perceiving  and  Knowing ;  aa  inte^go,  sen* 
tio,  cognosco,  conjido,  disco,  percipio,  coUigo,  audio,  take  the  abla- 
tive with  eoT  ex:  as,  Ex  gestu  tuo  intdSgo  quid  veUs^^xc.  Ex 
tvis  Uteris  statum  rerum  cogmm-^dc.  Hoc  ex  iUo  audivi-^ic* 

Note  1£.  A  variation  in  the  construction,  or  in  the  prepositionf, 
often  alters  the  sense :  thus,  Audire  ex  alimto  refen  to  the  source 
of  information.  Audire  de  aliquo  generallv  refers  to  the  object 
concerning  which  information  is  given.  Yet,  Cicero  uses  Sape 
hoc  audivi  de  patre  et  de  socero  meo  ;  for  ex  patre,  ex  socero^  Cog* 
noscere  ex  aliquo,  i.  e.  to  discover  from  one.  I>e  aliquo,  i.  e.  to 
judge  of  him.  M&eri  aliqttid,  i.  e.  to  deserve  a  thing.  De  ali* 
quo,  i«  e.  of  one.  Sentire  cum  aliquo,  i.  e.  to  be  of  one's  opi- 
nion. De  aliquo  bene  vd  male,  i.  e.  to  think  well  or  ill  of  him. 
Tifnere,  metuere  aliquem,  or  ab  aliquo,  i.  e.  to  be  afraid  of  one. 
Timere,  metuere  alicui,  or  pro  aliquo,  L  e.  to  be  afraid  or  concern* 
ed  for  him. 

1  Qidd  tiU  fiA,  and  ^nM  detefiO^  hAve  no  other  difference  tiua  ^  What 
wai  be  done  to  you  T*  and  **  What  will  become  of  you  ?" 

Q2 
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Nate  IS.  Passive  impersonals  are  either  used  absolutely;  as, 
Qfod  agiturf  Statur — Ten  Or  they  take  after  them  the  case  of 
tneir  personals,  the  accusative  of  the  active  voice  excepted:  as, 
Ut  majorUnu  natu  assurgatur,  ut  supplicum  misereatur — Cic  Ace 
tnihi  parca^r— Ovid. 

NoU  14.  The  acctisative  of  the  active  voice  constituting  the 
nominative  in  the  passive,  it  follows,  that  verbs  which  govern  the 
dative  only,  can  be  used  passively  in  the  same  sense  as  imperso- 
nals only ;  thus  instead  of  lUa  atas  non  invidetuvy  sedjavetur^  we 
should  say  Non  invidetur  iUi  €etati,  sedfavetur — Cic  instead  of 
Nocear,  Nocetur  mihu  The  converse  ofthis  is  in  general  true  :— 
that  whatever  verb  is  used  in  the  first  and  second  persons  passive, 
its  active,  admits  an  accusative  after  it.  Very  few  examples  oc- 
cur to  the  contrary. 

Nate  15.  Passive  impersonals,  coming  from  neuter  verbs,  some- 
times become  penionfu,  taking  a  nominative  of  the  same  or  of  a 
kindred  signification :  Uius,  Cursus  curritur,  Vita  viviiur,  &c  be* 
cause  we  can  say,  in  the  same  manner,  actively,  Curro  cur^ 
ftint.  Vivo  vitatju  Pugna  ilia  quafugruUa  est — Cic.  Omne  miU- 
tabHur  bdlum — Hor.  Jam  tertia  invitur  <rta^— Ovid.  ■  Many 
neuter  >erbs  taken  in  an  active  sense,  or  in  a  sense  difierent  from 
Uieir  primary  signification,  are  found  in  the  passive  voice,  iised  as 
if  they  came  from  active  verbs ;  these  will  be  fo\ind  in  one  of  the 
annexed  lists. 


OF  THE   INFINITIVE,   PARTICIPLES,   GERUNDS,   AND 
SUPINES. 

Rule  XLIV.  One  verb  governs  another  in  the  infini- 
tive: as, 

Cupio  discere^        I  desire  to  learn. 

Note  1.  Or,  when  two  verbs  come  together,  without  a  conjunc- 
tion expressed  or  understood,  one  of  tnem  is  put  in  the  infini- 
tive: as,  Quimentirisoletfpejerare  consuevii^^Cic.  Indpitajapa* 
rer^— Virg. 

Nate  2.  The  infinitive  is  frequently  subjoined  to  adjectives, 
especially  among  the  poets :  as,  Ijuueto  vera  audire  Jerodar  ora* 
Ho  visa  est— Liv,  Awdax  omnia  perpeti^^Hor*  Digmts  amari-^ 
Virg. 

Note  S.  The  infinitive,  with,  or  without,  an  accusative  ex. 
pressed,  firequently  depends  upon  nouns  and  verbs :  as,  Et  jam 
tempus  equ&m  Jumaniia  solvere  cofia—> Virg.  Utrum  mdius  esset 
ingredi^Cic.  Se  semper  credunt  n^ffr^eu  Non  satis  estpid^ 
chra  essepoemata-^Hor. 

Note  4.  Sometimes  the  accusative  is  turned  into  the  dative  r  as, 
Q^id  est  autem  tarn  secundiim  naturam^  qwtm  seniius  emofi— Cic 
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Cato  maj.  Perhaps  the  whole  sentence  may  be  Quid  tit  tarn  se» 
cundum  naturam^  qudm  {est  secundam  naturam)  tenibuSf  (senes,) 
emori. 

Note  5.  The  governing  word  is  sometimes  understood :  as^ 
Mene  incepto  desistere  vicfam— Virp.  i.  e.  decet  or  par  est.  Ego 
Ulud  sediuo  negate  Jactum — Ter.  i.  e.  ccepi.  In  such  forms  as 
Videre  esty  Animadvertere  est,Jaadtas,  potestas,  copia^  or  the  like^ 
is  understood.     Thus  also,  Neque  est  teJaUere  auquam-^Wirg, 

Note,  6.  The  infinitive  itself  is  sometimes  suppressed :  as,  Ei 
provinciam  Numtdiam  populus  jussit-^Sail*  i.  e.  darL  Socratem 
fidibus  docuit — Cic.  i.  e.  catiere. 

Note  7.  it  has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  infinitive  is  often 
dependent  upon  coepi  understood :  but  roan^  instances  occur  in 
which  this  ioiom  cannot  be  rationally  explamed  upon  the  sup-* 
position  of  such  an  ellipsis:  as^  Verilm  ingenium  ejus  haud  a&nir- 
dum  :  posse  versus Jaceretjocum  movere— SalL 

Note  8«  When  the  infinitive  mood  is  governed  by  a  preceding 
verb,  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  substantive,  since  it  is  the  object 
of  the  action,  energy,  or  affection  denoted  by  the  governing  verb ; 
thus  in  Cupio  discere,discere  is  the  object  of  the  anection  denoted 
by  cuphy  in  the  same  manner  as  in  English,  to  learn  or  learnings 
is  the  object  of  /  desire  ^  when  we  say  I  desire  to  learn,  or  Idestre 
leaming.'^'^'The  infinitive  mood  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  substantive.  Its  gender  is  neuter ;  it  is  of  the  singular  num- 
ber ;  and  is  used  in  all  cases.  It  is  governed  by  nouns,  verbs, 
and  prepositions ;  and  adjectives  and  pronouns  agree  with  it,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  It  is  used  as  a  nominative  to  a  veib  personal :  as,  Utinam 
eniarijortunis  meis  konesius  exitus  esset^^SslX.  As  a  nominative 
following  a  verb  substantive ;  thus,  Sive  Ulud  erat  sinefunereferri 
-—Ovid.  As  a  nominative  to  a  verb  someUmes  esteemed  imper- 
«onal :  thus,  Cadit  in  eundem  e^  misereri  et  invidere^^ic  As  a 
case  in  apposition  to  a  preceding  nominative :  thus.  Res  erat  speC" 
tactdo  dignOf  videre  Xerxem  in  exiguo  latentem .  navi^ — ^Justin* 
It  ia  true  that,  in  this  last  example,  videre,  the  infinitive,  is,  as  in 
a  preceding  example,  the  nominative  to  the  subistantive  verb ; 
but  the  sentence  is  usually  translated,  *'  It  was  a  thing  worthy 
of  being  seen— to  behold,  or  observe,  Xerxes,"  &c. 

2.  It  is  used  after  some  substantives  and  adjectives  as  a  geni- 
tive,  often  convertible  into  the  gerund  in  di  :  as,  Tempus  est  abire 
— Cic.  for  abeundiy  or  abitionis.  Est  animus  nobis  effundere  vi" 
tarn — ^Ovid.  Non  defidt  animus  adoriri — Suet.  Soli  cantare 
periH  Arcades — Virg.  for  cantandiy  or  cantus4 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  dative :  thus,  Et  vos  servire  ma^isy  qu^  inu 
perareparatiestis-^SBXi.  i.  e.  servituti  magis  qu^  tmperio. 

4.  As  an  accusative :  thue,  Damikijallere^llor.  ue.artem 
JaUendi,     Terram  cum  primum  arant,  proscindere  ajtpeUant ;  cum 

Ucrimy  offrinffre  rficMW^— Varr.    After  a  preposition:  as,  NihH 
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itUeresi  inter  dare  et  acc^sere — Senec,  Prceter  plarare — Hon 
Prater  loqup^'Lvf. 

5*  As  a  vocative,  in  O  vivere  nostrum^  for  O  vita  nostra. 

6.  As  an  Ablative :  thus,  Et  erat  turn  digitus  amari — ^Virg.  for 
am&re.  Ne  operam  perdas  poscere — Plaut.  i.  e  inposcendo.  Ab 
an  ablative  case  absolute,  either  with,  or  without,  a  precediog 
accusative  expressed :  thus,  Hand  euiquam  dubio  opprimi  passe 
— Liv.    Audito  regent  in  SicUiam  tendere-Soll, 

7*  It  admits  an  adjective  or  pronoun  to  agree  with  it :  as.  To- 
turn  hoc  displicet  philasophari^-Cic.  Sed  ipsum  Latin^  loqtti  est 
iUudayidem  in  nmgn^i  laude  ponendum — Cic.  Scire  tvum  nihil 
e5^— rers.  The  poets  often  join  an  adjective  with  the  infinitive, 
which  may  be  considered  either  as  an  adverb,  or  as  an  adjective 
agreeing  with  it :  thus,  Datur  ordo  senectts  AdmetOf  serumque  ino» 
rt--Stat.    Reddes  duke  loqui^  reddes  ridere  decorutn—Hor, 

8.  It  is  found  with  the  genitive  of  a  pronoUn  after  it,  like  a 
Doun  :  as,  Quid  est  hujus  vtveref  diu  mon*>Sen*  F.  Maximus  ; 
cujus  nan  dimicarejidt  vincere^Ydl.  Max. 

Note  9.  The  infinitive  is  used  as  an  accusative,  after  verbs  of 
an  active  siipificatioQ :  as,  Desidero  te  videre,  for  conspectum  tuum: 
and  this  chiefly  when  there  is  no  suitable  noun :  as,  Nexio  men" 
tiru  Likewise,  when  the  infinitive  may  be  resolved  into  fuod,  irf, 
nef  pan.  See.  with  some  finite  verb  t  as,  Non  dubUabo  te  monere — 
Cic.  i.  e«  quin  te  numeam.  It  is  sometimes  used  when  convertible 
into  the  participle  in  due  •-  as,  Loricam  donai  habere  vtro— Virg« 
i.  tp  habendam^  or  ut  haheat.  It  supplies  the  place  of  an  accusa* 
tive  with  ad,  propter,  or  oi.'  as,  Num  te  emere  coiigit^Cie.  I  e. 
ad  emere  or  ad  emendum,  Plorat  aquam  pri^ndere^Fkut  i.  e« 
a(  aquam  prqfundendam^  The  infinitive  is  generally  used  in  En- 
glish and  in  Greek,  when  the  intention  is  to  denote  the  final 
cause ;  this  is  not  common  in  Latin,  but  a  few  instances  of  it  oc- 
cur :  as,  Non  tejrangere  persequar^^Hor,  u  e.  utjrangam.  In- 
troOt  videre — Ter.  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos  visere  f»iwi#«s— Hor. 
This  may  be  considered  either  as  a  poetical  license  or  a  Grsecism» 
and  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Note  10.  The  infinitive  mood  and  its  accusative  case  (which 
form  is  equivalent  to  quod  or  ut  with  a  finite  verb)  often  supplies 
the  place  of  a  case :  as,  Scin  me  tuum  esse  herum — Plaut.  Te  aC' 
cepisse  meas  Uterasvaudeo — Ter.  in  which  the  neuter,  verb  may  be 
supposed  to  be  followed  by  the  preposition  xara  or  propter. 

Note  1 1.  The  infinitive  has  been  termed  Nomen  Verbi,  or  the 
noun  of  the  verb :  and  whenever  the  verb  following  thai  interren- 
ing  between  two  v^bs,  is  eonverttble,  according  to  die  tenaev 
kito  a  cognate  noun,  the  noun  and  verb  following  that  may  goie- 
rally  be  put  in  Latin,  the  one  in  the  accusative,  imd  die  other 
in  the  infinitive,  omittinff  the  Latin  of  ^o^  .*  thus,  Audstneum  ve* 
nisse,  I  heard  that  he  htA  arrived,  is  equivalent  to  efus  ddvenium, 
of  his  arrival.     Scripsit  se  cupere,  to  suam  cupidUaHem.  •  The  iiw 
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fiutlive  is,  however,  lometimes  turned  into  u  finite  Yerb  followed 
either  by  quod  or  ut,  although  these  two  are  not^  but  very  8eldoiD» 
mutually  convertible :  thus, 

^  1.  The  infinitive  mo^,  or  sometimes  quod  followed  by  tbe  in* 
dicalive  or  subiunctive,  is  put  after  verbs  of  sense ;  as  sentiOf  ani^ 
madverto,  inteuigo,  audio^  censeo,  sciOf  credOf  obUviscor,  &c. :  verbs 
of  affection ;  as  gaudeoy  lator^  doleo,  tmreJIgrOf  miror,  &c.  exe^t 
▼erbs  of  desire  and  fear,  which  require  «/ .-  verbs  of  speaking 
and  showing ;  as.^dicot  aiot  perhibeo,  rtfero^  nuncio,  nego^  ostendo^ 
demonstro,  promiMo^  ptdHceor,  spondeoy  wroeOf  &c. :  (but  after  the 
following  the  infinitive  is  used,  but  never  quod;  solet^  ccepU,  incu 
jntj  potest^  ^uity  nequU^  est  for  Iket^  debet,  &c.)  .-  as,  Miror  te  of 
me  nihil  scrUfere^'^ic.  Scio  se promittere  Jakd^Oy id*  Sciojam 
JUius  jubd  amet  meitf-^Ter.  fop^tum  meuim  amare.  Seriiis  mihh 
miran  Ctceronem^  quMnihU  significem  de  suis  acUi — Brut,  ad  Att. 
1^.  Cic.^— This  subject  will.be  further  noticed  under  Conjunc- 
tions, where  an  alphabetical  list  will  be  given  of  the  principal 
words  usually  followed  by  quod,  ut,  or  the  infinitive. 

2.  The  infinitive,  or  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  may  be  subjoined 
to  verbs  of  willing ;  as  volof  noh,  nudoy  cujnot  opto,pemdtto^  tinoy 
jHitior^  ice  (these  rather  take  the  infinitive :)  to  verbs  of  com* 
manding ;  as  imperOf  mando^  pracipiof  edieo,  8ce. ;  to  verbs  of  in« 
treating;  as  oro,  rogo,  pogttUo^  pek},JiagUoi  pr^ecor,  &c.,  (but 
these  oftener  take  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne  :  )  also  to  verbs  de- 
noting something  future ;  as  parOf  cogo,  impdh,  ur^a,  decemOf 
$tatuo,  condiiuOf  faciof  Uudeo,  &c. ;  and  to  certain  impersonals* 
or  words  used  impersonally ;  as  libeiy  Ucet,  decet^  oportet,  itapedHy 
€&ttducit^  prodesty  obesty  nocety  referty  interesty  prcBstaty  sequUury 
Itc.  to  which  may  be  added  such  expressions  as  Mquumesty  Far 
€9ty  Certwn  est,  Fas  est,  Nefas  est,  but  these  seldom  take  the  sub- 
janctive  with  ut,  Thus^  Vis  me  uxorem  ducere  f — -Ter.  or  ui  «n»- 
rem  ducam^  Non  aliter  dnxres  mandbjacere  meot — Mart*  cr,  ui 
dneret  meijaceant.  His  orat  vigUei  incumbere  curag-^YA  Flac. 
or,  ut  his  vigiles  cur^B  ineumbant.  Modo  Hceat  viverey  est  spes-^ 
Ter.  or,  ut  vtvamzi^.— It  is  observed  that  the  subjunctive  with 
ut  or  lie,  is  more  common  after  verbs  of  comnsanding,  than  the 
Infinitive ;  but  that  the  infinitive  generally  occurs  after  a  dative 
or  an  accusative,  the  subjunctive,  aft»r  a  dative  only :  as,  Cadmb 
ferquirere  raptam  [^iam]  hnperat^^Ovid.    Equitatum  procedere 

tmperat^'Cass.    Suis,  ut  idem  Jaciant,  mperat'-^CwB, It  is 

likewise  observed,  that,  after  the  following  words,  the  conjunc* 
tion  is  often  omitted,  voloy  ndoy  malo,  rogo,  precor,  censeoy  caveOf 
suadeoy  licety  oportetjjubeoy  and  similar  words,  jnoneoy  and  the  like; 
wAetdic  uiea  for  jube,  eXiex  sineyjue  or  facitOy  estOy  (suppose, 
^at ;)  and  after  neeesse  esty  inscitia  esty  dare  overam  :  as,  Syro 
wuoscas  oofo—- Ter.  Nee  medeare  mihi  saneique  nac  vtdnera  man^ 
4&-^Ovidl  Tujhc  bono  magnoque  animo  sis-^Cic.  Imcitiu  esty 
adversum  stimulum  adces^^Ter.  Licet  adjicias — ^Var.  Ittud  moneoy 
castra  Aaj«a#— Nep.  Eslo,  populus  maUk'^lloT,  The  verb  of  !«• 
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treating  is  sometimes  omitted  :  as,  Ui  isikunc  di,  deasque  perdanl, 
Precor,  or  a  similar  word,  is  understood. 

Nole  12.  Dubito  and  duhium  est  are  sometimes  followed  by  the 
infinitive,  but  oftener  by  the  subjunctive  with  an,  nunty  utrum, 
and  (linon  goes  before)  quin:  as,  Non  dubito  fore  pierosqtu — 
Nep.  Perusse  me  und  hand  dubtum  est — Ter.  Non  dubium  est, 
quin  uxorem  nolitJUius — Ter.  Diu  dubitavit,  imperium  deponeret, 
an  bello  resisteret — Justin.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  such  phrases 
as  Dubito  an.  Hand  scio  an,  Nescio  an,  although  from  their  very 
nature  they  imply  some  doubt,  are,  notwithstanding,  generally 
used  in  a  sense  almost  affirmative :  thus.  Si  per  se  virtus  smefortu- 
na  ponderanda  sit,  dubito  an  hunc  pritnum  amnium  ponam^^'Sep* 
i.  e.  for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  placed  first,  or  I  am  inclined  to 
place  him  first,  ^tque  haud  scio  an  quce  dixit  vera  sint  omifta— 
.  Ter.  denotes  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  all  that  had  been  said, 
to  be  true.  Ehquentid  quidem  nescio  an  parent  kabuisset  neminem 
•7-Cic.  implies  that  he  supposed  he  had  no  equal.  A  few  in- 
st^ces  might  be  mentioned  in  which  such  phrases  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted n^atively. 

Note  IS.  Verbs  of  fearing ; .  such  as  time&,  metuo,  vereor,  paveo, 
are  used  affirmatively  with  ne,  but  negatively  with  ud  or  ne.  non : 
thus.  Timet  ne  deseras  se — Ter.  She  is  afraid  that  you  may  forsake 
her.  Paves  ne  ducas  uxorem — Ter.  denotes  you  are  afraid  to  marry. 
Paves  ut  ducas — Ter.  You  are  afraid  lest  you  should  not  marry 
her.  VereoT  ne  exercitumjirmum  habere  possit — Cic.  I  aooi  afraid 
lest  he  should  have  a  good  army,  Intellexi  te  vereri  nesuperiares 
Uteres  mifu  reddilce  non  essent — Cic.  I  understood  you  were  afraid, 
that  I  had  not  received  your  last  letter.  Itmeo  ne  non  impeirem 
— Cic.  I  am  afraid  I  sluul  not  carry  the  point.  In  exphuiation  of 
this,  it  may  perhaps  be  observed,  that  such  Latin  vt^rbs  have  in. 
themselves  something  of  a  negative  nature,  that,  ex,  gr.  timeo 
has  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  non  spero^  expectation  being, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  basis  of  both ;  that,  therefore,  seeing  they 
are  negative  themselves,  it  follows  that,  when  they  are  followed 
by  ne,  which  is  another  negative,  the  sense  must  be,  on  the 
whole,  affirmative,  since  two  negatives  destroy  each  other;  and 
that  when  they  are  followed  by  «/,  which  is  no  negative,  or  by 
ne  non,  which,  being  two  negatives,  is  equivalent  to  an  sdffirma- 
tive,  they  are  still  negative,  as  they  are  followed  by  nothing  capa- 
ble of  destroying  their  own  negative  signification.  Tbua  also  if 
we  use  two  words  of  a  negative  nature,  as  in  Non  vertor  ut  id 
Jiaty  or,  which  is  the.  same  thing,  four  negatives,  as  in  Non  ve^ 
rear  ne  non  id  fiat,  the  meaning  is  affirmative,  and  the  same  in  • 
both,  namely,  that  we  are  almost  certain,  that  we  expect,  or  sus- 
pect, that  the  thing  we  wish  for  w3l  happen ;  and,  therefore,  that 
we  are  not  afraid  Aat  if  will  not  come  to  pass.  Thus  Cicero,  Nt 
verendum  quidem  est  ut  tenere  se  possit,  et  moderaru  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  containing  and  governing  himself;  or, 
although  the  expression  is  somewhat  stronger,  we  have  reason  to 
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bdieve,  or  to  expect,  that  he  will,  &c.  Nw  vireor  ne  hoe  (iffkktm 
meumServUio  non  probem.  I  am  not  afraid»  or  I  hope,  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  justify  my  conduct  to  Servilius.—— There  is,  it  is  ob- 
served, a  distinction  between  Fereor  »#,  and  Ferior  «<,  in  the  for- 
mer's  beinff  used  to  denote  our  fear  that  something  may  happen, 
which  we  do  not  wish;  and  in  the  latter's  implying  our  fear  that 
something  may  not  happen,  which  we  wish  to  happen.— -*The 
infinitive  is  but  seldom  used  after  these:  thus,  Metuxt  iangi — Hor. 
u  e.  ne  iangatur,  Sed  vereor  tardcB  causa  Juisse  fRor^B— Ovid,  u  e. 
ne  causa  fuerim.  But  in  such  expressions  as  Metuii  tentare^  Timet 
vernrmf  Fereor  dkere,  He  is  afraia  of  trying,  or  to  try,  &c.  the  in- 
finitive only  is  used,  because  in  these  the  reference  is  to  a  simple, 
positive  action ;  in  the  others,  to  one  which  is  contingent. 

Nate  14*.  After  such  verbs  as  exisHmo^  pUo^  ^Pf^*  ^ff^,  9up» 
picoTf  &c  the  place  of  the  future  of  the  infinitive  may  be  eIe-> 
gantly  supplied  by jTore  orfuturum  esse,  the  verb  being  put  in  the 
subjunctive  with  ut:  as,  Existimabant  jderiquejuturum Juisse f  ut 
opjndum  amitteretur — Can.  Nunquam  vutavij&re  ut^ad  ie  supplsx 
venirem-^Cic.  When  the  verb  has  no  tuture  participle,  this  phra« 
seology  becomes  necessary. 

Noie  15.  The  English  infinitive  following  any  part  of  the  verb 
am  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  tlie  future  participle :  as,  Xationem 
reddiiurus  esty  He  is  about  to  give  an  account.  lU^io  reddenda 
est--'  Cic,  An  account  is  to  be  given.  It  may  sometimes,  as  after 
wdeo^  sentioy  audio,  be  expressed  in  LaUn  by  the  present  participle; 
as,  Vidi  euffi  ingredidntemy  I  saw  him  enter,  or  entering.  Sensi 
Ulum  lacrymas  effundentem,  I  saw  him  shed  tears. 

The  General  Btdefor  the  Government  of  Participles^ 
Gerundsy  and  Supines. 

Rule  XLV.-  Participles,  Gerunds,  and  Supines,  govern 
the  case  of  their  own  verbs:  as, 

Amans  virttUemj        Loving  virtue. 
Carensjraude,  Wanting  guile. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Quidam  nominatus  poeta — Cia  Regni  re* 
rumqueobliH — Virg.  Indvlgenssibi  hydrops — Hor.  Nonin/eriora 
secutus — Vii^.  Virumpeeunidindigentem^ — V.  Max.  Parcendum 
estteneris — Juv.  ConsuiuniLacedamonemoccupandi — ^Liv.  Uten" 
dum  est  eetate — Ovid.  Aut  Graiis  servitum  nuttribus  i&o«— Virg. 
Legaii  venerunt  questum  injurias,  et  exjcedere  res  repetttum^^JAr* 
Vaticinatus  est  made/actum  iri  Graciam  sanguine'^^ic. 

*  We  find  Egeru  ommftti^—Cic.  and  Omnium  hontttarum  rerum  ^^en^-SaDL 
^bundaru  ii  luewise  thus  construed,  but  the  ablatiye  is^^  more  freouent. 
Indigent  b  also  construed  with  a  genitive.  Such  constructions  may  be  ra- 
ferrdl  to  t!iis  rule,  since  egeoy  afmndoi  and  indigeo,  are  found  with  a  genitive. 
Some,  hovteyer,  refer  them  to  Rule  XXI,  and  otben  reftr  the  gemtiTe  to 
Rule  XIV. 
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2Mi  2.  GovcnuneBt  belongs  tothe  ffit  aupiae  oolj. 

NfjteS*  Yerbd  BOOM  BometimesscMrerii  the  case  of  their  verbs: 
as,  Jtutkia  est  o^mperntio  scriptis  ^iAm-tCic.  Insidne  consaii 
mm  j9roe0«Man#— Sail.  In  these,  pmiaps,  some  participle  mar 
be  understood,  tmpraaHtus  or Jachu.  Ignis  a^iMS/wgiwur— -Ovid. 
GraiuhAundus  pafru»— JiistiB.    Vitabundus  casim  kasHum^^Lar, 

NUe  4.  The  gerund  in  di^  in  imitation  of  a  substantire,  some- 
times gorerns,  instead  of  the  accusative  plural^  the  genitive  plu- 
ral :  as,  Nominandi  istorum  erit  coma — Plaut.  i^eqvue  sui  coiUgendi 
hostibusJacuUatem  rdinquvmt — CTss.  This  is  most  common  with 
pronouns;  but  we  also  find  FacuUas  agrorum  condonandi — ^Cic 
Exemphrum  dieendi  poUstas — Cic.  &c.  If  the  genitive  singular 
be  found,  and  tnis  is  very  uncommon,  it  happens  when  the  pro- 
noun is  of  the  feminine  gender:  as,  Qfumiam  tui  videndi  esi  cmoia 
—Plaut.  Ego  gus  wdendi  cupidus  redh  eonsequof^-Ter.  Few 
instances  can  be  adduced  of  its  governing  any  other  singular  ge- 
nitive than  that  of  pronouns  lemmine. 

Note  5.  Exosus^  perosus^  and  often  sHaopertdUus,  signify  active- 
ly, and  govern  the  accusative :  as,  Taaas  exosa  jugales — Ovid. 
Plehs  consrdum  nomen  perosa  ^m^— Liv.  PertcBSUS  ignaviam  suam 
— Suet.  Perieesusy  used  impersonally,  governs  the  genitive  also: 
as,  Pertasum  UwitaHs — Cic.  ikaiamt  tadaque — Virg.  Exosus 
and  j9ifr(Mf<9,  signifying  passively ,  are  said  to  be  found  imh  a  dative ; 
as,  %jemumi  Romanis  perosi  stmt*  Exosus  Deo  et  «iac#»s— -Lily. 
Exosus  untvemff— Eutrop. 

Note  6.  DOi  reddop  volo,  curotjado^  habeo,  with  the  accusative 
of  a  perfect  participle,  are  often  used  by  way  of  circumlocution, 
instead  Qf  ^e  verb  of  the  participle:  as,  Effsctum  dabo — ^Ter.  i.  e. 
effidam.  Me  missumjace^^er.  i.  e.  mitte.  Invenias  reddam — Ter. 
1.  e.  inveniam.  In  certain  instances  there  is  an  evident  difference 
between  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  and  the  periphrasis  corre- 
sponding to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  interpreted  in  En- 
glish :  thus,  if  we  say  Gladius  quern  abdiderat,  or  Giadius  qtiem  oi- 
ditum  habebaty  the  translation  of  either  is.  The  sword  tdikn  she  had 
concealed.  The  latter  is  the  phraseology  of  livy,  describing  the 
suicide  of  Lucretia,  and  implies  the  actual  possession  of  the  dag- 
ger, at  the  tithe ;  the  former  does  not.— —In  the  others,  the  peri- 
phrastic form  is  said  usually  to  denote  greater  emphasis  than  what 
IS  contained  in  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb. 

Note  7.  CurOf  habeOf  mandc,  loco,  conduco,  do^  iribuo,  accipio, 
tnitto^relinquOi  and  the  like,  as  edkof  deposco,  suscipio,  rogo,  iradof 
permittOf  instead  of  the  infinitive,  the  subjunctive,  or  sometimes 
the  gerund  in  dum  with  ad,  are  elegantly  construed  with  the  par- 
ticiple in  dttSf  agreeing  with  a  substttative  in  gender,'  number,  and 
case :  as,  Funus  ei  satis  am^um  faciendum  Cftrovf-^-Cic.  for  Jim 
or  utjieret.  Demus  nos  phdosopnia  excolendos — Cic.  Edico  dird 
bdlum  cum  genie  gerendum-^yhg,  Q^i  laudem  gloriwrnque  P, 
Africani  tuendam  conservandamque  suscepit'^Cic*     AUribwit  nos 
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irucidandot  Ceihegoj  cteteroi  cvoes  interficmddi  Gmbimc:  uriem 
viflammandam  Cassio ;  totam  ItaUam  vadandam  diripiendamqite 
CcUiliiuB — Cic  in  which  the  gerund  in  .^um  might  be  osed^  asoc/ 
trucidandum,  ad  interficiendum,  &c. 

GERUNDS. 

Rule  XLVL  The  genind  in  dum  of  tlie  nominative 
case,  with  the  verb  esty  governs  the  dative :  as, 

Vivendum  est  mihi  recte,     I  must  live  well. 
MorienduM  est  omnibus^     All  must  die. 

Note  1.  That  is,  the  gerund  in  dum  of  the  nominative  case,  de- 
noting necessity  or  obligation,  with  the  third  person  singular  of 
any  tense  of  «i<m,  or  wiSiybre^,  governs  the  dative  of  the  object 
with  which  the  necessity  or  obligation  lies:  as,  Dolendum  est  iUA 
ipsi — Hor.  Mtdta  novis  rebtu  prasertim  juum  sit  agendum — Lucr. 
Etiamsi  cum  pluribus  dimicanaumJbret—LiYn  In  these  last,  how* 
ever,  the  dative  is  understood. 

Note  2.  The  dative  is  often  understood:  a^  Orandum  est,  ut 
sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano'^uv.  tuf^y  iibi. 

Note  9.  Neuter  verbs,  denoting  posture  or  gesture,  whidi  have 
a  nominative  before  and  after  them,  may  have  after  this  gerund 
two  datives :  as,  Tibi  in  tud  pace  armato  vhendum  es^— Senee. 
equivalent  to  TUnintudpace  armato  [vel  armatum^  vivere  necesse 
est. 

Note  4.  After  another  verb,  this  fferund  is  turned  into  the  ac« 
cusative  with  esse  or  Jbre,  expressed  or  understood :  as,  Q^otidie 
meditere  resistendum  esse  iracundiiB^^iCm  QttUms  rebus  quhm  ma* 
turrim^  occurrendum  f^esse)  putabat^^-X^BBS.  Bursus  ab  Senatu  ei 
postulandumjore — lAv, 

Note  5.  Tlib  gerund  may  be  resolved  into  the  infinitive,  or  the 
subjunctive  with  ut  generally  understood^  sudi  words  as  necesse 
est,  oportetf  debeOf  going  before :  as,  Cuiyue  manendum  est,  into 
Qufsque  debet  manere.  Moriendum  est,  into  Homini  necesse  est 
morif  or  ut  moriatur.  Ei  postea  non  credendum,  into  Ei  credi 
postea  non  oportet — Cic.  When  the  verb  is  neuter,  it  is  not  con- 
vertible into  the  participle  in  dusg  hUt  when  it  is  active,  it  may 
be  thus  varied  i  as,  Habendum  est  canes,  i.  e.  Oportet  habere^  canes  ; 
or Habendi  sunt  canes f  i.  e.  Oportet  canes  haberi.  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  the  mere  frequent  construction,  when  there  is  a  passive 
voice;  but  the  former  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  reckoned  an 
antiquated  form  of  expression.  The  antients  frequently  varied 
this  construction  by  the  substantive  verb,  and  a  verbal  noun  in  io/ 
te,  Qfud  tibi  banc  curatio  est  rem — ^Plaut.  Cavendum  estmaj  be 
changed  into  Cautio  mihi  est,  Cautio  mea  est\  Debeo  cavere,  Ne^ 

'  In  these  two  foiros,  the  duty,  necessity,  or  ol>ltgaUoii,  does  noit  appear  so 
evident  as  in  the  others. 
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assseest  mihi  eavfire^  Necesse  est  or  Oporld  me  cavere,  Necesie  ha^ 
beo  cavere^  Caveam  oportet  or  necesse  est. 

Note  6.  Grammarians  have  differed  in  their  explanation  of  the 
construction  of  gerunds,  some  considering  them  as  the  participle 
in  duSf  and  others^  as  verbal  nouns  governing  a  case.  That  they 
are  not  participles,  is  inferred  chiefly  from  the  two  consideratious, 
that  they  have  no  substantive  expressed,  with  which  they  agreei 
and  that  neuter  verbs  in  o,  which  have  no  participle  in  Jt»,  have» 
notwitlistaoding,  the  verbal  noun  or  gerund,  faking  them  as 
nouns,  this  construction  may  be  thus  explained ;  Etmdum  est  mihi, 
I  must  go,  i.  -e.  Eundum  est  (opus)  mihi,  Going  is  needful  or  ne* 
cessary  for  me.  Orandum  est^  ut  sit  &c.  i.  e.  Orandum^  vt  sit  &c. 
est  (opus  nobis;)  equivalent  to  ^ipus  est,  vt  oremus,  Udum  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  the  participle  in  dus,  such  examples  as  the 
last  may  be  thus  explained  passively ;  Hoc  est  orandum,  ut  sit  &c. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  gerund  in  dum,  while  it  is  followed  by 
a  dative,  governs  at  the  same  time  the  case  of  its  verb :  thus,  in 
the  last  example,  if  orandum  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  the  words 
ut  sit  mens  sana  &c  supply  the  place  of  an  accusative  to  it :  thus 
also  Utendum  est  {nobis)  atate — ^Ovid. — —In  regard  to  their  signi- 
fication, there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  among  gramma 
nans,  some  asserting  that  it  is  active,  and  some,  passive.  1  believe 
it  will  be  generally  founds  that  they  have  the  same  significatioo 
as  their  verbs,  that  is^  when  these  are  active,  they  are.active;  and 
when  these  are  neuter,  they  are  so  likewise.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  their  government  of  other  cases,  besides  the  dative  which  all 
gerunds  in  dum  with  the  verb  est  govern,  that  they  have  an  active 
signification,  those  which  come  from  neuter  verbs  bein^  excepted. 
Tnat  they  may  be  turned  into  the  passive  participle  in  dus  is  no 
decisive  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  passive,  since,  although 
the  generafmeaning  in  both  forms  may  be  similar  or  nearly  so,  yet 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  precise  mode  of  the  respective  expres* 
•ions.  Thus,  if  we  say  InperdpiendoJructuSf  the  meaning  is  ac- 
tive, and  is  equivalent  to  dumpercipiasjrucfus.  If  we  say  In  per* 
cipiendisjructibusy  the  turn  of  expression  seems  passive,  Cumjruc^ 
tus  percipiantur.  As  active  verbs  are  sometimes  used  absolutely, 
or  as  neuters,  so  their  gerunds  are  sometimes  found  having  an  ab- 
solute or  apparently  neuter  signification :  thus,  Pueros  ante  wrhem, 

lususcausdexercend&queproducere^lAv4 Qjmm  Jugur^  Tisi* 

diumadimperandwn  vocaretur-^Stdl.  In  the  former  a  personal  pro* 
noun  may  be  understood ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  whidi  some 
explain  by  considerin^ocf  imperandum  as  equivalent  to  adimnerari^ 
^  oTutei  imperaretury  it  may  oe  observed  that  it  seemed  to  tne  Ro- 
mans themselves  so  contrary  to  analogy,  that  Cicero  writes  "  Quare 
ades  ad  imperandum,  sea  parendum  potiiis :  nc  enrm  aniiqui  lo* 
quebantur.  £p.  9. 25.  Thus  alsof  if  we  say  Memoria  escolendo, 
sicut  alia  omnia,  au^e^r— Quinct.  the  meaning  may  be  not  si  co' 
kUur,  but  si  colas.  Yet,  if  there  are  some  who  consider  such  ex- 
amples as  passive,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.    The  fol* 
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lowing  are  the  principal  instances  which  I  have  seen  adduced  to 
prove  their  passive  signification  ;  Athenas  ^oque  erudiendi  causd 
fii»ntf— Justin,  i.  e.  for  the  sake  of  bem^  instructed,  or  for 
the  sake  of  instruction ;  but  this  maj  be  mtmpreted  actively, 
ut  eum  aliquis  erudiat.  Carpit  ertim  vires  paidaHm^  uritque  viden* 
dofemina  {bos) — Vire.  generally  rendered  by  being  seertf  or  as 
equivalent  to  aunt  viaetur;  but  may  not  the  real  meaning  be  by 
seeing  himf  Thus  also  Charta  emporetiea  inutilis  scrtSendo"^ 
Plin.  Aqua  utilis  bibendo^-~P\ia.  Res  ad  judicandum  d^ffkHis-^ 
Cic.  These,  however,  although  the  meaning  does  appear  passive, 
may  be  interpreted  actively.  Indeed,  no  aimtiguity  arises^  in  £n* 
glish,  from  giving  them  what  is,  at  least  in^^^^rm,  an  active  interpue* 
tation ;  thus,  we  may  8ay,faper^Jor  wnUng,  or  Jit  to  write  upon, 
while  we  mean,  JUJbr  bemg  varitten  upon ;  VMierfitJor  drinking, 
or  to  drinkt  ovJU  to  be  drunk;  a  matter  difficult  to  decide,  &c«  That 
the  English  gerund,  participle,  or  verbal  noun,  in  inf,  has  both 
an  active  and  a  passive  signification,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Whether  the  Latin  gerund  has  precisely  a  similar  import,  or 
whether  it  is  only  active,  it  may  be  difficult,  and,  indeed,  after 
all,  it  is  not  of  much  moment^  to  ascertain. 

Rule  XLVIL  The  Gerund  in  di  is  governed  by  substan- 
tives, or  adjectives :  as, 

Tempus  legendi,  Time  of  reading. 

Cupidus  discendiy  Desirous  to  learn. 

Note  1.  The  substantives  are  such  as  amcr^  causa,  gratia,  stu* 
dium^  tempus,  occasion  arsy  Jaadtas^  otium,  cupidoy  voluntas^  con* 
suetudo,  locus,  UcentiUy  vema^  vis,  &c ;  thus.  Amor  kabendi^^Cic, 
It  is.  observed,  that  gratid  and  causd  are  generally  placed  after 
the  eerund :  as,  Pahulandi  causd^Cees.  Purgandi  gratia-^CsB^ 
Maui  et  impia  consuetudoy  est  contra  deum  £sputatSi — Cic  bat 
that,  when  used  in  any  other  case  than  the  ablative,  they  may 
be  placed  before :  as,  Equitatum  per  causam  pahulandi  emissuni'^ 
Css. 

Note  2.  The  adjectives  are  chiefly  such  as  denote  desire,  hurtv* 
kdse,  remembrance,  and  their  contraries;  asperitus,  inmeritus;  cu- 
piausy  insuetus,  certusy  rudisy  &c.  belonging  to  Rule  XIV :  thus, 
Docendi  peritus — Quinct.  Certus  eundi^^Virg,  Insuetus  navigan* 
di^CsB. 

Note  S.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  for  this  gerund,  espe- 
cially by  the  poets ;  as  Ten^ms  abircy  Occasio  scribere,  &c.  for  ab' 
eundi,  scribendi.  Studium  quibus  aroa  tueri — Vir^.  Tempus  sol* 
rfcre  coKoh- Virg.  Sometimes  the  gerund  in  dum  with  ad :  as,  Fa^ 
cultas  ad  ^^coufofii— Cic  equivalent  to  FacuUas  dicendi. 

Note  4.  The  governing  substantive  is  sometimes  understood: 
as,  Cum  haberem  in  animo  navigandi — Cic.  i.  e.  propositum.  This 
sometimes  happens  to  participles  or  gerundives :  as,  Repum  impe* 
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rhim  quod  iniHo  coruervanda  iHertiait  atque  augenda  reipubUae 
Juerat — Sail.  i.  e.  causd. 

Note  5.  This  gerund  is  sometimes  followed  bv  the  genitive  pla- 
ral>  instead  of  ibe  accusative.    See  Rule  XLv >  Note  4. 

Rule  XLVIIL  The  gerund  in  <2(7  of  the  dative  case  is 
goyerned  by  adjectives  signifying  usefulness  or  fitness :  as, 

CAarta  utilis  scribenda,     P&per  usefid  for  writing. 

No$e  1.  Thus  also,  Chatia  emporeHca  ea  tmOilis  scribendo — 
nia.    Ferrum  hMle  iundendo^^rilR, 

Note  8.  The  adjective  is  sometimes  suppreMed:  as,  Tu  non  sol- 
nyendo  evas^^QiQ.  Radix  pui  vescendo  eH-^Flm*  Suppljpary  Ao- 
hUis^  apius,  or  some  simiiar  word. 

Nate  8.  This  gerund  sometimes  depends  upon  a  verb:  as,  Ejn- 
dicum  qiusrendo  operant  dabo — Plant.  Utnec  trium'mri  accipiunaOy 
nee  scTthce  referundo  su^ficerent-^lAY,  Is  cerwendo  Jinujactus  est 
— Liv. 

Nate  4.  Sometimes  the  eerund  in  dum  with  ad  is  used  instead  of 
diis  construction :  as,  Qua  pecude^  quod  erat  ad  vescendum  homi- 
nibus  apUii  nihil  genuU  naturajcecundius — Cic. 

Note  5.  This  gerund  is  governed  not  only  by  adjectives  signify* 
ing  usefulness,  fitness,  or  the  contrary,  but  by  other  adjectives 
also :  thus,  lUud  ediscendo,  seribendoque  commune  es^^Quinct* 
Dot  operam  ne  sit  rdiquum  poscendo  atque  avferendo — Flaut.  7>- 
lum^  uijbdiendo  acuminatum  pariter^  et  sorhendojistuiamm  esset-^ 
Flin, 

Rule  XLIX*  The  Gerund  in  dum  of  the  accusative  case 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  ad  or  inter :  as, 

Promptus  ad  audiendumj      Ready  to  hear. 

Attentus  inter  docenduMj      Attentive  in  time  erf"  teadiing. 

Note  1.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  ffovemed  by  ante,  drca^  or  ohi 
thus»  Ad  poenUendum  properat  qui  cti^yiMfical— PuM.  Syr.  Age, 
TUffre,  ei  inter  agendum. . . .  coveto— Virg.  Ante  domandum  /a- 
gentet  toUent  inumoi— -Yirg.  Plus  eloquentia  area  movendam  valei 
— >Quinct.    A  quo  pecuniam  ob  absolvendum  acceperis — Cic. 

Note  2.  As  die  gerund  in  dum  is  the  nominative  before  est,  so, 
consequently,  it  is  the  accusative  before  esse  expressed  or  under- 
stood :  as.  Qui  dioerent  dignitati  esse  serviendum,  rmpublicee  {esse^ 
eonsulendusn.'^ic.  See  Rule  XLVI,  NoU  4. 

Note  S»  This  gerund  is  sometimes  eoustmed  witli  ks^beoe  a% 
^uum  emtendMm  haberemus,  ut  quod  parentibus  datur,  et  erhis  pro^ 
fisretur^^FUMu  When  the  accusative  is  added»  the  gerundive  or 
participle  in  cEm  is  used :  $$,  Ut  niiil  diseendutn  iaberes  tempore 
docendi — Plin. 
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Rule  L.  The  gerund  in  do  ci  the  ablative  case  is  go- 
verned by  the  prepositions  n,  ab,  de,  e,  ex,  or  in :  as, 

Peena  a  peceando,  tAsterref^     Punishing  frightens  from 

sinning. 

Noie  1.  Thus  also,  Aristoielem  mm  deterrmi  a  fmS^adb— Cic. 
De  transeundo  in  Epirum^^ic.  jib  revocando  ad  incitandos  hot' 
tandosqut  venus  mUUef^hiv.  Ex  assmiando-^Ter,  Itte  qtddem 
in  recusando  p«rfteW«— Liv.  It  is,  tiioogh  seldom,  governed  by 
pro  or  cum:  a8»  Pro  vapukmdo  ahs  te  mercakm  petam-^FUMt. 
Ratio  recti  scribendijuncla  cum  loquendo  er<— Qainct* 

Note  2.  The  gerund  in  do,  says  Mr.  S^er,  is  found  governing 
a  senitive:  as,  Cuju$  autemin  dicendo  aUqutd  reprehensum  est — Cic. 
F^re  I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  oj^nion  with  Dr.  Crombie,  whose 
words  I  take  the  Hberty  te  use.  **  That  possessive  adjectives,  and, 
**  consequently,  the  gemtive  singular  of  nouns  substantive,  are 
<'  joined  with  verbals  in  to,  there  can  be  no  question.    Thus  we 
<'  say,  dictio  mea,  ejus  dictio^  &c.  That,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
"  the  gerund  is  sometimes  found  governing  the  genitive  of  the  pa- 
**  tient,  lor  subject  of  the  action,  is  likewise  unquestionable:  thus, 
"  Studio  videndi  patmm  vesirorum.    But  I  recollect  no  example* 
"  where  the  gerund  is  joined  with  a  possessive  adjective^  or  geni- 
*'  tive  of  a  noun  substantive,  where  the  person  is  not  the  patientf 
**  but  the  agent ;  as  dicendum  meum,  ejus  dicendum,  cujus  dkendum* 
*'  In  truth,  these  phraseologies  appear  to  me,  not  only  repugnant 
"  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  but  also  unfavourable  to  (Mredsion 
**  and  perspicuity.  The  example,  which  Mr.  Seyer  has  adduced* 
"  of  the  gerund  governing  the  genitive  of  the  agent,  does  by  no 
'*  means  authorize  his  conclusion ;  fc^  cujus  may  evidently  be  go« 
<<  vemed  by  aliquid.     Nihil  ejus^  nihil  cujus,  akqvid  gusy  aRouid 
**  cujus,  *  nothing  of  his,* '  nothing  of  whose,' '  any  thing  of  nis,' 
'<  &c.  are  expressions  which  I  need  not  justify  by  any  quotations ; 
**  because  to  every  classical  scholar  they  must  be  perfectly  fami- 
<*  linr. 

«  Mr.  Seyer  has  likewise  said  that  the  gerund  is  in  signification 
'*  the  same  with  the  infinitive,  or  the  verbal  is  io.  No  two  words 
**  can  be  conndered  as  Synonymous,  or  precisely  the  same  in  sig- 
«  nificatioo,  unless  they  be  m  all  cases  interconvertible  terms. 
**  NMr  we  mav  aajlegere  estfadU^^lectki^estfamUsf  but  not  legen^ 
**  dum  eatfacue.  To  explain  the  dudnction  between  the  gerund 
«<  «Qd  tbe  infinitive  or  the  verbal  in  to,  is  beside  the  present  pur* 
*<  pose.  It  is  suffici^t  to  observe  that  they  are  not  used  indis- 
<c  ciiminately/' 

IMe  d.  This  gemnd  ma^  be  found,  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of 
L.  Valla,  after  verbs  of  motion :  as.  Ipse  a  dkendo  tefitguii — Cic. 
The  gerundive  also :  as,  Non  videor  omimo  a  defendendis  Asmif • 
hts  smUetMtndisque  <itf  cerfere— Cic, 
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Rule  LI.  Or,  the  Gerund  in  do  may  be  used  without  3 
preposition,  as  the  ablative  of  manner  or  cause :  as, 

Memoria  excclendo  atfgftf/ur^— Quinct  The  memory  is  im- 
proved by  exercising  it 

Drfessus  sum  ainSuiandq — Ter.  I  am  wearied  with  walk- 
ing. 

Of  the  Changii^  of  Gerunds  into  Gerundives 
or  Participles  in  dus. 

Rule  LIL  Gerunds  govemui^  the  accusative  may  be 
elegandy  turned  into  the  participles  in  dusy  which  agree 
wiu  their  substantives,  in  gendd^,  number,  and  case :  as, 

Petendum  est  pacenij  into      Petenda  est  pax. 
Tempus  petendi  paceniy  Tempus  petendae  pads. 

Ad  petendum  pacemj  Ad  petendam  pacem* 

Apetendo  paceniy  A  petenda  pace. 

Noi§  1.  Thus  also  Ejidenda  esi  hac  moUUies^^Ter.  for  ^'td- 
endum  eti  hanc  moHitiem.  Inita  sunt  consilia  urHs  delendtB — ^Cic 
for  urbem  deUndu     Reparandarum  clastium  ,causd^  SmcU  for  re^ 

parandi  classes,    Rerum  suarum referendarum  secum  dommis 

jiiiJfSe£<i/-*Liv.-«~Froni  the  two  last  examples,  (and  many  more 
might  be  cited,)  it  is  evident  that  Valla  and  Farnabius  committed 
a  mistake^  when  they  asserted  that,  on  account  of  the  noisy  sound* 
die  gerund  in  di  is  seldom  changed  into  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
gerundive  \  but  that  either  the  accusative  is  retained,  asmStsuSo 
patres  vesiros  videndi,  or  that  the  substantive,  and  not  the  geruodi 
IS  put  in  the  genitjve  plural,  as  in  Patrum  vetirorum  videmU  studio 
— Dummodo  perpetiendo  labori  sit  idoneus — Colum.  for  perpetiendo 
lahwrem.  Qiue  valeani  ad  ghriam  adipiscendam --Cic.  for  adipiscen' 
dum.  His  et  qua  taceo  duravi  sapeferendis — Ovid,  for  Juecferendiu 

Note  2.  This  rule  takes  place,  only  when,  the  verb  may  govern 
an  accusative :  if  it  governs  any  other  case,  the  gerund  must  be 
used :  as,  Feritus  ne  rsliquos  populates  metus  isivaderetpareudssiH 
— .SalL  Plus  pent  parcendo  uictis  quam  vincendo^  impenum  auxisse 
— ^Liv.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  in  regard  to  the  verbs 
«/«r,  (perhaps  also,  ahutor^)  fmar,  Jiaigor,  and  potter^  which, 
although  they  do  not  govern  the  accusative,  (they  did  so  for* 
merly,)  are  construed  according  to  this  rule :  thus,  AStas  ad  keet 
utenda  idonea — Ter.  Justitice  fruendie  causd — Cic.  In  amsu  «»<• 
nere  fungendo-^Cic     Vrbis  pottufuUe  cttj^kfb«— Justin. 

Note  3.  The  gerundives  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  gerunds 
would  have  been,  preserving,  however,  the  gender  and  number  of 
the  substantives. 

*  When  a  relative  foUowi,  the  gerund  is  used ;  as  Sic  diet  attutit  imtium  di% 
€9n^  qum  vcUem^i^  1101  dkewlorum  0(mim  qua  veOem*    * 
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Note  4.  Although  the  form  of  expression  in  which  the  gerun- 
dive ia  used  be  the  more  common,  yet  examples  of  the  other  form 
frequently  occur  in  Cicero,  and  in  other  writers  of  the  best  age 
and  authority :  thus,  Visendi  demos  poiesias — Liv.  Petcndi  con* 
sulatum  graitd — Sail.    Flsnit  ad  recipiendum  pecunias — Var.  Nunc 

purgando  criniina,nunc  qucedam  fatendo nunc  monendo  etiam 

Patres  Conscripioi — Liv.  Nulh  loco  deero,  neque  ad  consolandum 
nejue  ad  levandumfiriunam  iuam — Cic.  Romam  videndi  causa^^ 
Virg.  with  many  similar  instances.  Ea  nos  lavando  operam  dede* 
runt — Plant,  h  a  very  uncommon  construction. 

Note  5.  Of  the  signification  of  gerunds  sufficient  notice  has 
been  taken  in  Rule  XLVL  And,  although  a  few  more  instances 
might  be  added,  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  passive 
acceptation,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  m  general  have  an 
active  signification,  although  it  is  certain  there  are  not  wanting 
examples  in  which  they  have,  or  seem  to  have«  a  passive  one. 

The  eerund  in. dum  of  the  nominative  case,  is  construed  by 
Rule  11;  the  dative  following  it,  by  Rule  XXV ;  that  in  di  by 
Riiles  XI  and  XIV :  in  do  of  the  dative  case,  by  Rule  XVI ;  in 
dum  of  the  accusative  case,  by  Rule  LXVIII ;  and  that  of  the 
ablative,  by  Rule  LXIX,  LXXI,  or  LV. 

OF  SUPINES. 

Rule  LIII.  The  Supine  in  mot,  is  put  after  a  verb  of  mo- 
tion: as, 

Abiit  deambulatum.         He  is  gone  to  walk. 

Note  1.  The  supine  in  urn,  like  the  gerund,  is  a  verbal  noun » 
and  beine,  generally ^  placed  after  a  verb  of  motion,  it  denotes  the 
nature  of  that  action  to  which  the  motion  tends.  It.  commonly 
retains  the  signification  of  the  verb  in  o,  whether  active  or  neuter, 
whence  it  comes,  and  governs  the  same  cases:  thus,  Omnes  honos 
perStum  eunt — Sail.     Ut  cuhiium  discessimui'^Cic. 

Note  2.  There  are  a  few  expressions  in  which  the  supine  in  um 
follows  a  verb  not  strictly  denoting  motion,  though  motion  may 
be  considered  as  implied ;  such  are  DoJUiam  nuptum — Ter.  Parn* 
philam  caniatum  provocemus-r-Ter*  Cohortes  ad  me  missum  facias 
— Cic.  Fos  ulium  injurias  korlor — Sail.  Coetum  ego,  non  vapu* 
laium,  dudum  amductus  fidr^FiavLU  It  is  likewise  put  after  par- 
ticiples: as,  Patriam  defensum  reuocatus — Nep.  Speclaium  ad" 
missi — Hbr. 

Note  3.  There  have  been  various  disputes  concerning  the  nature 
of  supines,  and  the  part  of  speech  to  which  they  ought  to  be  refer- 
red. The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  are  mere  verbal 
nouns;  and  some  think  that/although  only  two  cases  are  com- 
monly mentioned^  um  of  the  accusative  and  u  of  the  ablative,  the 
former  used  after  a  verb  of  motion,  and  the  latter  after  an  adjec- 
tive noun,  they  are  found  in  other  cases  likewise,  and  even,  it  is 
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•aid,  in  the  plural  number.  Thus  in  such  phrases  as  Cautum  til  % 
Ventum  est,  Pugnaium  ai^  Consurrecivm  est^  in  which  the  verb  is 
said  to  be  used  impersonally,  it  is  asserted  that  the  nominative  is 
used.  Hmrrendum  audUu^  Mirabile  vxsu,  Collocare  nuptuiy  are  said 
to  contain  the  dative  of  the  supine.  In  Eo  ipeclatumf  Fenimus 
fViBsUumf  and  the  like,  the  accusative  is  used,  governed  by  ad, 
which  is  found  sometimes  expressed.    Dktu  opus  est — Ten ;  Mi- 

fraiu  difficilia~^Uv> ;  Parvum  dictUf  sed  immensum  astimaiione — 
lin. ;  are  considered  to  contain  tlie  ablative  governed  by  in  un- 
derstood.— In  regard  to  their  signification^  likewise,  there  have 
been  differences  of  opinion. 

The  general  opinion  seeQas  to  be,  that  the  supine  in  urn  signifies 
actively,  when  it  comes  from  an  active  verb,  governing  the  same 
case  as  the  verb ;  but  that  there  are  a  few  instances  in  tmich  it  ap- 
pears to  have  a  passive  signification,  such  as  Coctum  ego,  non  vapu- 
latum  dudum  conducius  fui — Plant,  i.  e.  ut  vapularem^  swe  verbe- 
rarer.  But  this  cannot,  I  thinks  be  reckoned  a  decisive  instamce, 
since  the  supine  has  here  only  the  passive  signification  which  ia 
.  the  active  voice  the  verb  itself  possesses.  MuHer  quce  usurpatum 
isset — Gell.  i.  e.  quee  usurpatafiiisset.  The  supine  in  u  is  said  to 
have  an  active  signification,  chiefiy  when  it  comes  firom  neuter 
and  deponent  verbs :  thus,  Faedum  inceptu,f(Bdum  exitu — ^Liv.  i.  e. 
Cum  incipit,  cum  exit.  Quia  Qesar  rarus  egressu — Tacit,  i.  e.  raro 
egrediebatur.  It  has  been,  however,  usually  considered  as  passive, 
and  is  convertible  into  the  infinitive  passive :  as,  Fessis  letnora  iolli 
Per^ama  Gfaiis — Hor.  2, 4,  for  suliatu,  Adspici  cognosdaue  dig* 
nissMium— Mela.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  although  it  never 
governs  a  case,  and  both  supines  are  considered  as  coming  from 
tlie  perfect  participle  in  us,  which  has  a  passive  signification, 
(originally  it  had  an  active  one  likewise,)  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  supine  in  u  may,  without  materially  altering  the  sense,  be  in- 
terpreted, actively.  It  is  generally  convertible  into  a  verbal  noun, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  understood  m  the  sense  of  the  ac- 
tive voice ;  thus,  Auctor  dignus  lectu^  or  dignus  iectionei  as  well  aa 
iHgnus  legiy  dignus  quern  legas^  or  dignus  qui  legatur.  Haud  magna 
memoratu  res  e5/— Liv.  may  be  either  important  to  he  mentioned, 
ot,for  me  to  mention.    Jcertafatu — Virg.  may  be  translated  ^- 

*  While  I  mention  this  ss  the  decision  of  several  celebrated  granunariana, 
I  do  not  pledge  myself  for  the  accuracy  of  their  opinion,  either  in  regaid  to 
this  case,  or  to  the  dative.  That  such  words  as  cautunh  wnftim,  pugtmSuim, 
&C.  are  participles,  I  entertain  little  doubt.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  sub- 
ject discussed  are  referred  to  Vosdus,  Anal.  III.  11.  and  43,  and  to  Perisonius, 
p.  441  and  461 .  The  principal  objection  to  the  opinion  that  ventnm,  and  the 
like,  are  participles  in  ventum  ett^  &c.  is,  that  bdng  neuter  vertM,  they  an  not 
supposed  to  have  a  passive  participle.  But  if,  as  such,  they  admit  vemtw,  they 
may  likewise  ajpit  the  neuter  gender  of  a  passive  pardciple.  llie  truth,  I  b(N> 
lieve,  is,  that  neuter  verbs,  us^  impersonally,  heme  perfect  participles,  which 
are  considered  as  triptotes,  havihg  only  the  nominative,  accusative,  and  abla- 
tive neuter :  thus,  Statttm  est,  sUOvm  eisse  dicit,  €put  est  stato ;  thus  also,  BertiHi- 
stim  est,  persuasum  esse  voio,  iliis  persuaso,' 
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ter  to  It  related,  or  for  me  to  relate.  But,  as  an  ingenious  writer 
observes,  ''  It  must  be  confessed,  that  every  question  relating  to  - 
gerunds  and  supines  is  extremely  doubtful :  whichever  side  the 
reader  takes*  he  will  find  difficulties  in  accommodating  any  theory 
to  the  practice  of  writers.  They  were  originally,  perhaps,  both 
active  and  passive,  both  substantives  and  participles ;  some  con- 
structions and  significations  might  nrow  obsolete,  other  similar 
ones  might  be  arbitrarily  retained ;  nrom  whence  arose  that  irre* 
gular  diction  which  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  best  authorSi 
and  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  attentive  observation." 

Note  4.  The  supine  in  urn  with  the  verb  tn  constitutes  the  fu* 
ture  of  the  infinitive  passive :  as,  Brutum,  ul  scribis,  visum  iri  a  me 
pulo — Cic  It  never  varies  its  termination ;  for  we  do  not  sa^  lUos 
Qccisos  tri,  but  Ulos  w^eisum  trs.  Thus  used  its  significatidn  is  said 
by  some  to  be  passive;  see,  however,  page  87.  It  is  to  be  ob« 
served, that  the  future  signification  arises  neither  from  eo,  nor  from 
the  supines,  but  from  the  connection  of  both ;  and  that,  as  the 
one  action  depends  upon  the  other,  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered as  contingent  or  future :  thus,  in  Amatum  hre  ana  Amatum 
iri,  the  former  of  which  some  grammarians  have  considered  as 

E resent,  and  the  latter,  as  future,  the  time  of  goings  as  denoted 
y  ire  or  tri,  is  present^  and  as  it  precedes  the  action  denoted  by 
amatum,  it  follows  that  the  loving  is  subsequent  or  future.  In  the 
same  way  it  is,  that,  by  inference,  the  form  "  I  will  love,"  which 
is  composed  of  the  present  tense  /  will,  and  the  infinitive  to  love, 
is  considered  to  express  future  action  in  regard  to  the  loving,  the 
performance  of  the  action  willed  being  necessarily  subsequent  or 
future  to  the  present  action  of  willing  it.  For  this  reason.  Cur  te 
is  perditum  ? — Ter.  is  not  to  be  esteemed  equivalent  to  Cur  te  per* 
(/is  ^  the  former  implying  future  destruction,  thus, "  Why  are  you 
about  to  destroy  yourself?"  "  Why  are  you  going  to  destroy  your- 
self?" ''Why  are  you  acting  in  such  a  manner  that  th^  consequence 
will  be  your  destruction?"  the  latter  denoting  present  destruction, 
•  Why  are  you  destroying?"  or  "Why  do  you  destroy  yourself?" 

Note  5.  The  supine  in  urn  may  be  resolved  into  a  finite  verb 
with  ut }  thus,  Spectatum  veniunt,  i.  e.  ut  spectent.  Postquam  aU' 
dierai  non  datum  iri  JiUo  suo  uxorem — Ter.  i.  e.  /ore  ut  uxor  non 
daretur;  or,  perhaps,  rather^  Jbr^  ut  uxorem  non  darent. 

Note  6.  This  supine  may  be  varied  by  different  constructions: 
thus,  Fenit  oratum  opem.  Fenit  opem orandi  causd  or  gratid^  Pc" 
nit  opis  orandce  causd  or  gratid.  Fenit  ad  orandum  opem*  Fehii 
ad  orandam  opem*  Fenit  opi  orandm  (uncommon).  Fenit  opem 
oraturus.  Fenit  qui  or  ut  opem  oret.  Fenit  opem  orare  (poetical). 
To  these  forms  have  been  added  Fenit  opem  orans,  and  Fenit  de 
oranda  ope,  both  supported  by  classical  authorities.  But  the  for- 

*  Where  the  substantive  may  be  used  in  the  plural,  the  genitive  may  be 
substituted  for  the  accusative :  thus,  FerUt  ujectandi  ludorum  causA.  See  Rule 
XI,V,  Note  4. 
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met  does  nol  appear  to  me  to  be  precise!/  equivalent  tn  sense  to 
VenU  oratum  opem  or  to  the  otbers^  as  it  simply  denotes  ^*  He 
tomes  begging  assistance,"  whicn  does  not  implj  that  the  inieniitM 
or  purpose  of  the  coming  is  to  beg  assistance,  but  merely  that  the 
coming  and  the  begging  are  concomitant  or  co-existent  acts. 

Rule  LIV.  The  Supine  in  m  is  put  after  an  adjective 
noun:  as. 

Facile  dictu^         Easy  to  tell,  <»•,  to  be  told. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Nee  visufaciUs,  nee  dktu  qffabiUs  uUi-^ViFg. 
Quod  optimum  faclu  videbiturj/acieS'^Cic* 

Note  S.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  o&erfas,  nefas,  and 
9pm:  as,  Hoc  fas  est  dictu — Cic.  Nefeu  t^inc— Ovid.  Ita  iHciu 
opus  est — Ter.  Scitu  opus  est — Cic.  Prudentius  has  used  sceius 
in  like  manner:  as,  Quod  dictu  sceius  est.  It  may  be  observed  that 
these  have  the  force  of  adjectives,  and  are  equivalent  to  Udtum^ 
Ulidtum,  necessarium,  scelestum. 

Note  3.  It  is  sometimes  put  after  verbs  signifying  motion  from 
a  place  :  as,  Primus  cuhitu  surgat,  primus  culfitum  eat — Cato.  It 
18  likewise  found  afler  other  verbs.  Those,  however,  who  make 
a  distinction  between  supines  and  verbal  nouns  of  the  fourth  de- 
clension, will  be  inclined  to  refer  such  forms  to  the  latter  deno- 
mination. 

Note  4f.  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  used  for  a  dative  case:  as» 
Aut  mala  tactu  Fipera  delitrnt^-Yirg.  Omnia  postremh  bona  sen* 
sibus  et  mala  tactu — Lucr.  H^c  res  neutiquam  negtectu  est  mihi 
—Ter,  These  may  be  considered  either  as  the  supines^  or  abla- 
tive  case  governed  by  a  preposition  understood,  or  tbey  may  be 
datives,  as  if  is  well  known  that  the  dative  of  the  fourth  <iecleoiiion 
antiently  ended  in  u. 

Note  5.  The  supine  in  u,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  in 
reality  the  ablative  of  a  verbal  noun  governed  by  a  preposition  un- 
derstood; and  it  generally  follows  adjectives  governing  either  the 
dative  or  ablative,  such  as  affabilis,  bonus,  dignus,  indignusjadiis, 
dtfficiUs,jucundui,  injucundus^  pukher,  utilis,JbBdus,  turpis,  rarus, 
horrendus,  gravis,  asper,  &c.  Thus,  Res  horrenda  relatu-^Ovid. 
may  be  horrenda  in  relatu,  Cubitu  surgat  may  be  a  cuhitu,  Quin- 
tiliao  uses  in  the  same  sense  Nee  in  receptu  difficilis.  Virgil  has 
Vesper  ^  pastu  vituhs  ad  tecta  reducit,  in  both  which  the  preposi- 
tion is  expressed. 

.  Note  6  s  This  supine  is  convertible  into  the  infinitive :  thus»  Ar^ 
dua  imitatUy  cceterum  cognosci  utilia — Val.  Max.  for  uti&a  cogmiium 
Indeed,  as  the  second  supine  is  used  absolutely,  that  is,  does  not 
govern  a  case,  the  infinitive  is  commonly  used  when  the  energy  of 
the  verb  is  intended  to  pass  to  an  object—— Into  the.gerund  in 
dum  with  ad :  as,  lUud  autem  facile  ad  credendum  est-^Cic    It  Is 
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observed  that  this  form  is  chiefly  {^referred  either  when  there  is  no 
supine,  or  when,  if  there  be  one,  it  cannot  be  used  on  account  of 

the  words  dependent  ujpon  the  action  of  the  verb. Into  a  verbal 

noun:  thus,  Opus  proscripHone  dignum — Plin.  After  verbs  of  mo- 
tion it  is  observed  that  the  yerhSt  noun  is  much  more  frequently 
used  than  this  supine:  as,  A  dedma  legumis  cohorlalume  prqfectus^^ 
Csss.  Jam  jEioH  a  populalione  AcamavuB  Stratum  redierant — ^Liv. 
Indeed,  in  these  the  supine  could  not  be  used,  on  account  of  the 
genitives  depending  upon  the  verbals,  since  the  supine,  as  such, 
governs  neither  a  senitive  like  a  substantive,  nor  any  case  as  part 
of  a  verb.  The  veroals  are  also  used  in  the  dative ;  as,  Aqug,  pottd 
jucunda — Plin.  Or  in  the  accusative  with  ad:  as,  Tanr/uam  me* 
dhcriias  prcBceptorit  ad  intellectum  aiquc  mitationem  sit  facilior^^ 
Quinct. 

Note  7.  The  supine  in  um  commonly  follows  veifhs  of  motion; 
the  infinitive,  other  verbs ;  the  fferund  in  dum  with  ad,  follows  ad- 
jective nouns.  This  last  form  is,  however,  frequently  met  with  after 
verbs  of  motion;  and  the  poets  use  also  the  mfinitive  after  adjec- 
tives.  The  supine  in  u  and  the  present  infinitive  passive  are 

thus  distinguished:  the  former  has  generally  an  adjective  before 
it;  the  latter  has  not,  unless  sometimes  among  the  poets.  Indeed, 
gerunds,  supines,  and  the  infinitive,  being  considered  as  verbal 
uounf  substantive,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  one  noun  may  be  used  for  the  other,  as  they  are  all  derived 
from  the  same  original* 


ON   THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Circumstances  are  five;  Cause,  Manner,  Instrument, 
Place,  and  Time;  and  they  are  common  both  to  verbs  and 
nouns. 

2T4^  Cause^  Manner^  and  Instnment 

RujLE  L  V.  The  Cause,  Manner,  and  Instrument,  9Xt  put 
in  the  ablative:  as, 

PaUeo  metUy  I  am  pale  with  fear. 

Fecit  suo  more^        He  did  it  after  his  own  way. 

Scribo  calamoj         I  write  with  a  pen. 

Note  1.  Thus  also.  Cause;  as,  Pallet  amore-^Uor.  To  this 
refer  such  expressions  as  Insignis  fietate,  Major  et  maximus  natu, 
Natume  Syrut,  &c.  OppjAm  nownne  JSt^iur— Cses>  NoHtrd  tu 
Hit  paier,  connint  ego^T^.    Some  of  these  may  be  referred  to 

the  Manner, Manner:  as.  A/ore  mfl/orwiii— Sail.  Lento gradu 

ad  vindictam  sui  dwina  procedit  tra— Val.  Max.— ^—Instrument : 
as,  Naiurarn  expeUas/urcd^-'Hor.  C^bsus  est ylrgiS'^Cic.  Some 
refer  to  the  Instrument,  the  meam^  as  in  Amicos  obsprvaniidy  rem 
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parsimonid  reiinuU-^Cic.  but  such  ablatives  are  better  referred  to 
the  Cause  or  Manner. 

NoU  2.  The  Cause  is  known  by  putting  the  question  Why?  or 
Wherefore?  The  Manner,  by  flow?  And  the  Instrument,  by 
Wherewith? 

Noie  3.  Yhe  Cause  sometimes  takes  the  prepositions  per,  prop* 
ter,  ob ;  de,  «,  ex,  prts:  as,  Depulsus  per  invidiam^Cic.  Ea  sus- 
picio  propler  hanc  causam  /wiZ—Cic.  Ob  aduUerium  cast — Virg. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  the  preposition  seems  almost  indispensable: 
thus  we  should  say  Colo  le  ob  vel  propter  virtutem^  rather  than  trtr- 
iute.  When  the  cause  is  a  person,  this  preposition  must  be  general- 
ly used:  as,  Non  est  aquum  me  propter  vos  rfccipi —Ter. Fessus 

de  vid— Cic  Facillare  ex  vino — Quinct.  Nee  loqui  pra  mcerore 
potidt — Cic.  Sometimes  a  or  ab  is  used :  as,  Animus  tumidajer- 
vebat  ab  trd-— Ovid,  but  these  refer  to  the  word  considered  raiher 
as  the  agent,  than  as  the  cause. 

Note  4f.  The  Manner  is  sometimes  expressed  by  o,  ab,  amy  de, 
eXf  per :  as,  Quem  celer  adsuetd  vcrsat  ab  arte  puer — TibuL  Cum 
videret  oratores  cum  severitate  audiri,  poelas  autem  cum  voluplate 
—Cic.  Diadema  gestavii  de  more  rituque  prisca  religionis — Suet. 
Id  non  Jieri  ex  verd  vit(^,  negue  adeo  ex  aquo  ei  bono — Ter.  Quud 
iter  per  provinciam  per  vim  ientdssent-^Ca^,  ^ 

Note  5.  The  Instrument,  properly  so  called,  scarcely  ever  ad- 
mits the  preposition :  thus  we  do  not  say  Interfecit  eum  cum  gladio, 
but  giadiu  only.  But,  when  the  Instrument  is  spoken  of  not 
strictly  as  material  but  as  equivalent  to  the  cooperating  weans, 
cum  may  be  used :  as.  Cum  meis  copiis  omnibus  vexavi  Amanienses 
-*Cic.^  Among  the  poets,  however,  a  or  a^  is  sometimes  used  : 
as,  Pectora  trajectus  ab  ense — Ovid.  Other  prepositions,  as  sud^ 
de,  or  tn,  are  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  instrument :  as,  Exercere 
solum  sub  vomere — Virg.  De  manu  cibos  et  aquam  prabere — Co- 
lum.  But  in  this  last,  manu  does  not  so  much  denote  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  thing  is  done,  as  the  place  whence  it  is  given. 
The  Vulgate  has  Fisitabo  in  vvrgd  peccata  eorum,  and  the  like, 

which  are  Hebraisms. Sanctius  observes,  that  cum  isnotplivced 

before  the  Instrument,  lest  it  might  occasion  ambiguity.  Thu8» 
if  we  were  to  write  Tetigi  eum  cum  hasta,  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  the  meaning  were,  "I  touched  him  with  (and)  the  spear," 
or,  <*  I  touched  him  with  (i.  e.  he  was  touched  by  me  with )  a 
spear."  For  this  reason  cum  is  omitted,  unless  wlien  the  meaning 
is  along  with^  and  the  examples  cited  to  prove  the  contrary  either 
are  suspicious,  or  imply  a  different  sense. 

Noie  6.  The  ablative  of  the  Instrument  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ablative  of  concomilancjf,  which  is  generally  expressed 

'  Sallust  has  Multa  icunt  tuo  anmo  volvebat  and  Cum  ammo  repuiansm 
*  It  was  noticed,  under  the  construction  of  passive  verbs,  that|;«r  generally 
refers  to  the  tncans  or  secondary  cause,  a  or  a6  to  the  sotirce  or  original  cttusti 
us  in  per  Thrasybuium  LffdJUium,  ab  ererdtu  recf/>dttr— -Nep. 
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with  cum:  as,  Desinani  otsidere  cum  gla£is  curiam — CicJ  To 
this  may  be  referred  certain  expressions  in  which  the  Instrument, 
used  in  a  general  sense,  the  Manner,  the  Adjunct,  or  the  like,  is 
denoted :  as.  Quid  indpitfacere  cum  iantis  nnRtf —Plaut,  Cognovi 
ie  Romam  venisse  cum  fehri-^Cic.  Ira  procul  absit,  cum  qua  ni- 
hil recl^  Jieri  potest — Cic.  Cum  curd  /e^«rf— Plaut.  Cum  fide 
persotvere — Suet.  But  in  such  instances  the  preposition  is  some- 
times  omitted :  as,  Multitvdine  Numidarum  castra  circumvenit'-^ 
Sail.     Sese  omnilfus  armis  Injluvium  dedit^^Yirg* 

Note  7.  To  this  rule  are  referred  the  ablatives  of  the  adjunct,  the 
matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made,  and  of  the  part  affected :  as, 
Lepore,  et  humanitate,  omnitus  prtesiitit  Soeratei-^Cic*  jEre 
cavo  clypeus — Virg.  JEeer'  pedibus — Quinct  And  also  many 
other  constructions,  which  have  been  mentioned  under  other  rules: 
such  as  Jfficere  aliquem  honore,  Persequi  odio,  Gaudere  equis, 
De&hutus  gaudiot  &c.— « — It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
adjunct  sometimes  takes  a  preposition ;  and  that  the  matter  is  gene- 
rally put  in  the  ablative  with  de,  e,  or  ex:  as,  Interea  cum  Musis 
nos  delectatimus-^Cic.  Templum  de  mar  more*— Virg.  Candela- 
Irum  factum  e  gemmis — Cic.  Naves  totte  factce  ex  robore-^CscB* 
Sometimes  the  matter  is  put  in  the  genitive :  as,  Nummus  argenti; 
crateres  argenti — Pers.  in  which  thegenitive  may  be  governed  by 
ex  re,  or  ex  materia,  understood.  This  seems  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  construction,  according  to  which  they  write  Tov  ii<p^ov 
svoli}(rBv  Iff-vupaJy  JivKwv — Xen.  i.  e.  He  built  a  chariot  of  strong 
wood ;  in  which  the  genitive  is,  in  reality,  governed  by  sx,  or  euro, 
understood,  but  sometimes  expressed. 

Note  8.  The  ablatives  of  this  rule,  though  used  without  a  pre- 
position, are  governed  by  one  understood,  as  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  observing  the  construction  of  the  vulgar  languages,  in 
which  it  is  always  expressed. 

Of  Place. 

Rule  LVL  The  name  of  a  town  is  put  in  the  genitive, 
when  the  question  is  made  by  Ubt,  [Where];  as, 

Fixit  Romtej  He  lived  at  Rome. 

Mortum  est  Londini^     He  died  at  London. 

Note  1 .  That  is,  the  continuance  or  abode  in  or  at  a  town  is  put 
in  the  genitive,  if  the  name  be  of  the  6rst  or  second  declension  : 
as,  Quid  Ronue/adam-^uv,  Is  habitat  MiUti — Ter.  It  is  ob« 
served,  however,  that  when  the  name  Is  of  the  first  declension, 
and  ends  in  e,  it  is  better  to  change  the  termination  into  a,  and  to 
say  Negotiatur  MitylentB,  than  Mitylenes,  or,  supplying  the  ellipsis, 
in  urbe  Mitylenes. 

*  Cksat  writes,  Catar  subteyuebtUur  omnitiu  copiis. 
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Note  2.  Humi  ^  viUi^  and  hdli  {domi  will  be  hereafter  ]lotlQ^d) 
are  also  construed  in  the  genitive,  when  the  question  it  made  by 
ubi,  the  words  in  soloi  in  loco^  or  tempore,  being  understood:  as, 
Ei  humi  nascentia  fraga — Virg.  i.  e.  in  solo.  Prostemiie  kmmi 
juvenem^Ovid*  i.  e.  ad  solum  vel  terranif  in  which  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  humi  answers  to  the  question  Qub^  denoting  motion 
to  a  place.  Vhd  semper  miliiue  ei  domifuimus — ^Ter.  It  is  like* 
wise  to  be  observed,  that  domi  militiaque  is  the  usual  form  and 
order  of  the  expression.  Belli  domique  agiiabalur — Sail,  in  which 
in  loco  seems  understood.  To  these  may  be  added  dueUi,  ierre^ 
and  foci,  which  are  said  to  be  found,  very  rarely  however,  used 
in  this  way :  thus,  Qua  domi  dueUique  male  yeoslt— Plant.  Cuw^ 
vellet  tenet  procumbere — Ovid.  Here,  however,  terrce  may  be 
the  dative.  Domi  fodque^Ter.  But  these  are  not  to  be  imi- 
tated. 


Note  3.  The  names  of  towns  belonging  to  this  rule  are  i 
times,  though  very  rarely,  expressed  in  the  ablative :  as,  Hv^ 
exemplar  Romd  nullum  habemus — Vitruv.  for  Rmna.  Rex  Tyro 
decedit — Justin,  for  Tyru    Pons,  quern  ille  AbydofeceraM — Justin. 

Note  4.  It  is  observed,  that,  when  at  denotes  near  or  about  a 
place,  the  preposition  ad  is  used :  as,  Bellum  quod  ad  Trojam  ges' 
serat — Virg. 

Note  5.  This  rule  is  elliptical,  in  urbe^  in  oppido,  or  the  like, 
being  understood.  On  which  account,  we  cannot  say  Natus  est 
Roma*  urbis  Celebris,  but  Roma  in  celebri  urbe,  or  in  Bom^e  cele* 
bri  urbe,  or  in  Romd  celebri  urbe ;  or,  (but  not  so  often, ^  Romee 
celebri  urbe,  which  several  forms  are  sanctioned  by  classical  autho- 
rity. 

'  Rule  LVII.  But  if  the  name  of  the  tovm  be  of  the  third 
declension,  or  of  the  plural  number,  it  is  put  in  the  abladve : 
as, 

Habitat  Cartkagine^        He  dwells  at  Carthage. 
Studuit  Parisiisj  He  studied  at  Parisp 

Note  1 .  Thus  also,  Alexander  Babylone  mortuus  est — Cic  Car* 
ihaginefuit — Cic.  Quoniam  Delphxs  oracula  cessanl^^wr.  It  has 
appeared  to  some  grammarians,  that  nouns  of  the  third  deden. 
sion  are  sometimes  put  in  the  dative,  by  the  figure  Antiptosls,  be- 

I  Mr.  Jones  (Lat.  Gram.  p.  96)  obeerves,  that  <<  tbe  nouns  Avmt,  demif  bdUi» 
mitituBt  were  originally  wriuen  humoi,  domoi,  beUoi,  nuHtiais  but,  by  dropping 
the  preceding  instead  of  the  last  vowel,  they  became  by  accident  the  genitive 
instead  of  the  ablative,  humo,  donWf  hello,  milUia,  which  the  sense  requires.** 
To  form  the  ablative  of  the  last,  the  final  t  must  be  removed,  or  supposed  sub- 
scribed. Dotno  is  certainly  found  where  the  usual  rule  requires  domi ;  and 
names  of  towns,  belonging  to  this  rule,  may  be  found  in  the  ablative.  May 
not,  Uien,  originally,  these  names  of  towns  have  been  generally  expressed  in  tfaie 
ablative,  which  seems  their  natural  or  appropriate  case,  as  well  as  tiioae  be- 
longing to  the  third  declension,  or  of  the  plunl  number? 
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caus6  we  find  Convento  j^niwuo  JUuri^Cic,  Nulla  Laced^emcm 
iam  est  nobUis  vidua — Nep.  Ego  aio  hoc  fieri  in  Grcsdd  et  Cariha^ 
giTii — Plaut.    But  these  are  old  ablatives  similar  to  ruri  for  rttrc 

Noie  2.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  the  preposition  in,  which 
is  sometimes  expressed:  as.  In  Phiiippis  Thessalus  quidamei  de 
futurd  victoria  nundat't^— Suet.  Complures  J^naves]  in  HitpaU/o' 
ciendas  curavii — Caes. 

Rule  LVIII.  When  the  question  is  made  by  Qtio^ 
[Whither,]  the  name  of  a  town  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as, 

Venit  Romam^  He  came  to  Rome. 

Prqfectus  est  Athetuzs^     He  went  to  Ath^ens. 

Note  1.  That  is,  Motion  to  a  town  is  put  in  the  accusative :  as, 
Carthamem  redut — Cic.  Et  ind^  primwn  Elidemy  deindit  ThetoM 
v«Ai^— Nep.     Capuamiterflectit'^iAV. 

Note  2.  The  dative  is  seldom  found:  as,  Carthagini  nundosmi^ 
torn— Hor. 

Note  3.  Names  of  towns  are  sometimes  put  after  verbs  of  telU 
ing  and  giving,  words  which  imply  a  sort  of  motion :  as^  Bomam 
erat  nunciatum — Cic.    Messanam  literas  dedit^^CiQ. 

Note  4.  It  has  been  observed  by  Sanctius  and  Scioppius,  that 
(^m  is  an  antient  accusative  similar  to  ambo  and  Jiro,  and  still  con- 
tinued  in  quocirca^  quoad^  &c.,  so  that  when  we  say  qu6  vadis,  in 
or  ad  is  understood.  Hence,  the  government  of  the  accusative 
of  this  rule  is  obvious.  The  preposition  is  often  expressed :  as, 
Consilium  in  Lntetiam  Paritiorum  transfert^^ses.  Ad  doctaspro* 
ficisci  Athenas — Propert.  It  is  almost  needless  to  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection,  that  ad  sienifies  merely  o^  and  that  in  means  only  «, 
since  it  b  so  well  known,  that,  although  this  be  the  case,  when 
something  is  denoted  as  situated  near  or  in  a  place,  they  are  like- 
wise used  to  denote  motion  to  a  place. 

Rule  LIX.  If  the  Question  be  made  by  Unde^  [Whence,] 
or  Qud  [By  or  througn  what  place,]  the  name  of  a  town  is 
put  in  the  ablative :  as, 

Discessit  Carintho,  He  departed  from  Corinth. 

Laodiced  iterfaciebat^       He  went  through  Laodicea. 

Noie  1.  Thus  also,  Acc^  Romd  literas — Cic.  MuUis  vm'f/or- 
tibus  Tolosd,  Carcasone,  ei  Narbone  mminalim  evocatis — Caes.  Iter 
Laodicedfadebam'^Cic.  Quissitis  Samo,  Ilio,  Erythrist  p^  Afri^ 
cam  etiam  nc  SiciUam  et  ItaUcas  coloniaSf  carminibus  SibylUs-^ 
Tac 

Note  2.  When  the  question  is  made  by  qu^,  per  is  frequently 
used,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity :  as.  Cum  iter  per  Thebosface* 
r^^Kep.    But  when  the  verb  is  compounded  with  trans^  it  may 
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be  omitted:  as,  Cum  Gracchus  FtmaHium  iransiret — Cic.  in 
which  the  accusative  is  governed  bj  the  preposition  in  composi- 
tion. 

JVb/tf  S.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  a  or  ah,  or  by  in  denoting 
a  sort  of  continued  or  protracted  motion  equivalent  to  that  which 
is  expressed  by  through. 

Note  4.  The  foregoine  rules  concerning  names  of  towns  may 
be  thus  recapitulatcHl :  me  name  of  a  town  after  tn  or  ai  is  put  in 
the  genitive,  unless  it  be  of  the  third  declension  or  plural  number, 
for  Uien  it  is  put  in  the  ablative ;  afler  io  or  unlo,  (the  latter  pre- 
position is  obsolescent, )  it  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  and  al^erfrom 
or  ihroughj  in  the  ablative. 

Of  Domus  and  Rus. 

Rule  LX.  Domus  and  Bus  are  construed  the  same  way 
as  names  of  towns :  as, 

Ubi  P     Manet  domij         .  Where?     He  stays  at  home. 

'      (Rule  LVL) 
.Vivii  rure  or  ruri.  He    lives   in    the 

country.    (Rule 
LVIL) 
Qiio?    Domum  revertOur^  Whither?  He  returns  home. 

(Rule  LVIII.) 
Abiii  rus.  He    has  gone  to 

the  country. 
VndeP  Domo  arcessiius  sumj  Whence?  I  am  called  firom 

bcmie.     (Rule 
LIX.) 
Rediitrure^  He  has  returned 

ftom  the  coun- 
try. 

iVb/«  1 .  Thus  also :  UHf  Dimiiindustriay  forts  JHStummperi'- 
um^Sall.  Rure  ego  rnveniem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum^Hor* 
Ruri  agere  viiam^Ter,  Ruri  is  more  frequently  ufted  than 
rure  ;  but  both  are  used,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry,  by  the 

best  classical  writers. Quo?  Ite  domwn — Virg.   Also,  after 

verbs  in  which  motion  is  not  so  evidently  expressed :  as,  Cum 
dabis  posthac  aliquid  domum  literarum  mei  memineris — Cic.  Rus 
ibo — Ter.  Cum  rus  ex  urbe  evolavissent — Cic—  Undef  Nun- 
cius  ei  domo  vent^— Nep.  Qui  se  domo  non  commavhunt^^Cic 
Consilium  domo  petere-^Cic.   Metuo  pater  ne  rure  redierit — Ter. 

N}te  2.  D 1  mi  does  not  admit  any  adjectives  to  be  joined  to  it, 
but  mete,  taa,  sucp,  nostretf  vestrtBt  alientt:  as,  Apud  eum  sicjui, 
tanquam  donti  m€<p— -Cic.     MuUos  annos  domi  nostne  w^Af— Cic 
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Nonne  mavis  sine  periculo  domi  tua  esse,  quhm  cum  periculo  alienee 
— Cic. 

Note  S.  With  other  adjectives  domo  is  used,  generally  with  the 
preposition  f/i .-  as,  Stistmet  in  vidtcd  tristia  signa  </onio— Ovid. 
But  Clamor  intereajit  toid  domO'-^Cic,  without  the  preposition. 

Note  4*  When  domus  is  followed  by  a  genitive  demoting  the 
possessor,  either  domi,  or  the  ablative  with  a  preposition,  may  be 
used :  as,  Deprehensus  est  domi,  or,  in  domo,  desaris — Cic.  ad 
Att.-— — Domo  is  sometimes  used  absolutely  for  domi:  as,  Abde 
domo — Virg.  Domometenui — Cic.  V^e  also  ^nd^  Nee  densanasci- 
tur  hutno^CoL 

Note  5.  When  the  question  is  made  by  quo,  the  preposition 
may  be  either  expressed  or  understood,  when  domus  has  the  pos- 
sessives  meus,  tuus,  suus,  &c.  joined  to  it,  or  is  followed  by  the 
genitive  of  the  possessor :  as.  Recta  hportd  domum  meam  venisse  ; 
neque  hoc  admiror,  quod  non  ad  tuam  potiOs,  sed  illud,  quod  non 
aasuam — Cic.     Cum  prima  luce  Pomponii  domum  venisse  dicitur 

—Cic,    Jubeo  ad  pratoris  domum  Verri — Cic. With  other 

adjectives  the  preposition  is. generally  expressed:  as,  Omnes  ad 
earn  domum  profecti  wn/— Cic.  Si  in  dommn  mdretriciam  deducar 
— Ter.  Yet,  Sallust  has  Aurum  atque  argentum,  et  alia  qua  pri^ 
ma  ducuntur,  domum  regiam  comportant — Jug.  76,  6,  without  the 

preposition. When  motion  from  a  place  is  signified,  a  similar 

construction  seems  to  be  followed :  thus  we  say  Prqfectusest  do'- 
mo  med,  tud,  &c.  or,  e  ova  domo  med,  tud,  &c. :  but  not  Profec* 
tus  est  domo  opulentd,  magnified,  &c.,  but  e  or  a  domo  opulentd. 
Sec,  Thus  also :  Me  domo  med  expulistis.  Cn.  Pompetum  do* 
mum  suam  compidistis ^C\c.  Remigrare  in  domum  veterem  e  no^ 
vd^Cic,  Ad  quern  e  domo  Ccesaris  tam  muUa  deUtta  sunt-^Cic. 
In  some  of  these,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  variation  of  the  con. 
struction  niay  perhaps  arise  from  some  little  difference  in  the 
significations  ot  domus  as  denoting  both  home,  figuratively,  and 
tinouse,  primarily. 

Note  6.  Domos,  when  with  the  above-mentioned  possessives, 
is  generally  construed  without  a  preposition :  as.  Alius  alium  do* 
mos  suas  tnvitant'^SaiL  But  when  with  other  adjectives,  the 
preposition  is  generally  expressed :  as,  Quibus  aqua  in  privatas 
domos  inducitur — Hirt.  B.  Alex.  Inque  domos  superas  scandere 
curaJuit^^Uvid,  Yet,  Propertius  has  Ulteriusque  domos  vadere 
Memnonias,  i.  6, 4.    Tret  ut  JEsonias  aurea  lana  domos,  iii.  9, 12. 

Note  7*  Rura  is  always  preceded  by  a  preposition :  as.  Jam 
uhi  vos  dilapsi  domos,  et  in  rura  vestra  eritis^^iAv,  But  rus  and 
rure,  even  with  an  adjective,  are  found  without  a  preposition :  as, 
Equum  conscendit,  et»rus  urbanum  contendit — Justin.  Qiiartum^ 
que  apud  lapidem  suburhano  rure  substiterat-^TtiC.  Rureh  found 
with  a  preposition :  as,  Ex  rure  in  urbem  rcvertebatur — Cic. 

Note  8.  Domi  is  said  to  be  governed  by  in  adibus :  tlie  other 
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cases  oidomusy  and  those  of  rus,  are  governed  hy  prepositiona 
understood)  and  which>  as  has  been  shown,  are  trequenlly  ex- 


Rule  LXI.  To  names  of  countries,  provinces,  and  other 
places,  (towns  generally  excepted^)  the  preposition  is  com- 
monly added :  as, 

TTk'pS  ^atus  in  Italia,  in  \  «ti,^^  o  f  Bom  in  Italy,  in  La- 
^^*-  \Latio,  in  urhe,  &c.  J  ^'^^^  ^ |  tium,  inacity,  &c 
C  Abiit  in  Italiam, ")  f  He  is  gone  to  Italy, 


\  tium,  inacity,  &c 
r  He  is  ^ne  to  Italj 
Quo?^  in  Latium,  in  or  V Whither?-?  to  Latium,  to  a  ci- 
l^ad  urbentj  &c,       )  I  ^,  &c. 

( Rediit  ex  Italidy  1  |  He  is  returned  from 


l^ad  urbenij  &c,       )  I  ^,  &c. 

f  Rediit  ex  Italidy  1  f  He  is  n 

Unde  ?<e  Laiio,  ex  urbe^  >  Whence ?<  Italy,  from Latium, 


f^&c.  3  tfroJM  ^  ci^>  &*^ 


r  Transiit  per 


{jirbentj  &c.   ^ 


^rv^.  I  Italiam,  per  I  Tlirough  what  I  Italy,  through  La- 
^^    I  Latium,  per  [         place?        1  tium,     through     a 


He  passed  through 


^city,  8cc 


Note  1.  That  is,  The  preposition  is  commonly  expressed  be- 
fore the  names  of  the  larger  places,  such  as  countries,  provinces, 
islands,  and  the  like :  berore  the  proper  names  of  villi^es,  moun- 
tains,  rivers,  seas,  woods,  &c* ;  and  before  appellatives :  as,  VH? 
In  Italia — Clc.  In  Lemno — Ter.  In  Forwiaiio— Cic.  Lucus 
in  urbeJuU — Virg.  Quo  ?  Nobis  tier  est  in  Asian — Cic.  Tein 
Epirum  venis^e  gaudeo — Cic.  Jnnibal  ad  pottos  vemssei — Cic. 
Unde  f  Ab  Buropd  petis  Asiam  i  ex  Asia  transis  in  Europam-^^ 
Curt.  Ex  urbe  tu  rus  habiialum  migres — Ter.  Qua?  Iter  in  0£- 
liciam  facio  per  Cappadociam — Cic,  Per  totum  terrarum  orlem 
manauU — V.  Max, But  these  are  sometimes  expressed  with- 
out a  preposition :  as,  Ubi  ?  Septimumjam  diem  Corcyrm  tenebamur 
—Cic.'  QtuB  mikijam  Samiy  sed  mirabilem  in  modum  Epkesi,  prcesto 
fuit  ^Cic.  NumuUof  facinora  ejus  memorat^SM,  Quof  Inde 
Sardiniam  cum  classe  venit — Cic.  Navigare  jEgyptnm  pergti*-- 
Liv.  M  nos  hinc  alU  ntientes  ibimus  Afros  ;  Pars  Scytfuam,  ei  ra* 
pidum  Crei€B  veniemus  Oaxen,:Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  BrUannos 
-—Virg.  Lavinaque  venii  LiV/ora— Virg.  Ferba  refers  awres  n/m 
pervenientia  nottras— Ovid.  Unde?  literce deinde  Macedoma  o/- 
iia/€»--Liv.  Ut  Juded  profecti  rerum  potirentur^^SueU  T\tm  po» 
ierat  manibus  summd  tellure  revelli — Ovid.  Atque  imo  Nereus  eiei 
Ofguora  fundo-^Yirf^,  Qua?  Totd  AsiB  vagatur — Cip*  Manat 
totd  urbe  rufnor— Liv.  Ibam  fort^  vid  sacrd-^Hor,  Sometimes 
the  accusative  is  found,  per,  or  some  other  preposition,  being  un- 
derstood :  as«  Ino  etiam  primd  terras  estate  vagata  est — Propert* 
Tyrrhenum  navigai  eeauor — ^Virg.  But,  notwithstanding  the  really 
intransitive  nature  ot  the  verbs,  such  accusatives  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  governed  bj  them. 
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Noie  2,  Tt  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  rules,  that  the  names 
of  towns  are  generally  found  without  a  preposition :  but  it  is  very 
oftep  expressed :  as,  Ubi  f  In  Stymphalo  mortuus  est  Tereniius^* 
Suet,  hum  afmd  Zamam  cer/alar— >SaIl.  Quo  f  Postyuam  hinc 
in  Ephetum  aMi*<-Plaut«  Profectu$  sum  ad  Capuam — Cic.  Gram* 
marians  mention  a  difference  between  FenU  Romam  and  VenU  ad 
Romam\  The  former,  they  say,  denotes  that  he  entertd  Rome ; 
the  latter,  merely  that  he  came  to  it.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
instances  to  show  that  ad  is  sometimes  used  also  when  enirance  is 
intended :  as»  Afagni  inieresi,  auamprimum  ad  urbem  me  venire'^ 
Cic.  iu  which  it  is  most  probaole  that  emirance  is  referred  to.  He 
also  saySy  Brundusium  veni,  vel  poitus  ad  mwma  accessi,  in  which 
it  is  evident,  from  the  wordis  following,  that  access  only  is  intend- 
ed ;  Urbem  unam  mi/uamicissimamdeclinauii  and  that,  otherwise^ 
i£ad  always  denoted  vicinUy,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  say 
j4d  Brundusium  venL  But,  however,  the  distinction  is  generally 
observed :  as,  <<  Quum  ad  me  venissent  tit  castra  ad  Iconium— • 
Cic/'  Unde  ?  Ex  Epheso  hue  ad  meum  sodalem  liter  as  wiirf— 
Plaut.  A  Brundusio  nulla  fama  vmera^-— Cic.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  made  by  undtf  the  preposition  is  very  often  expressed. 
Grammarians  mention  a  difference  between  VenU  Somd^  and  Fe* 
nii  a  Eomd,  asserting  that  the  former  denotes  coming  from  the 
inside,  the  latter  from  She  outside  or  vicinity ;  but  this  distinction 
is  often  neglected.  It  has  been  already  mentioned^  that,  when 
the  question  is  made  by  Qua,  the  preposition  per  is  generally 
used*  "With  respect  to  the  names  of  towns,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, that,  if  an  adjective  or  an  appellative  be  added,  the  preposi- 
tion is  generally  expressed :  as.  Magnum  iter  ad  dfictas  prqfidsd 
cogor  Athenas^^ProperU  Ad  Grtaij^  opfndum  iter  constihmni'^ 
Sail.  In  Hispali  oppido — Plin«  But  ^n  in  such  cases,  the  poets 
sometimes  omit  it :  as,  Tyrid  Carthaghiequi  nunc  Exspectat — Virg. 
It  is  also  with  propriety  omitted  by  prose  writers,  when  other  words 
are  depending  upon  the  adjecltve,  of  when  a  possessive  pronopin 
is  used :  as,  Capuamjleetit  iter,  luxuriantem  ionga  felicitate  &c;^— 
Liv.  Mah  vel  cum  timore  liomi  esse,  quam  sine  timore  Athenis  tms 
— Cic.  It  i^  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  expressed,  before 
compound  names  of  towns ;  as,  Inde  Carthaginem  Novam  iu  hi- 
bema  Annibalem  concessisse — Liv.  In  Alba  HeUna  inventa  est  viHs 
<— Plin.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  prepositions  are 
frequently  added  to  domus  and  rus  ;  and  that  ad  is  generally  used 
when  vicinity  is  denoted.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  similar  remark 
is  applicable  to  apud',  but  that,  although  these  two  are  often 
used  indifferently,  the  former  denotes  more  particularly  juxta, 
or  tft  pro«tmo  loco,  close  by  ;  the  latter  area  or  prope,  about  or 
RMf.— -From  this,  and  the  preceding  Note,  it  appears,  that  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers,  m  regard  to  the  use  of  prepositions 
before  the  proper  names  of  places,  is  very  capricious;  that,  be<- 
fore  the  names  of  provinces,  countriesi  &c.  with  which  they  are 
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expressed,  they  are  sometimes  understoody  and  before 
tliose  of^towns  or  cities,  with  which  they  are  generally  oaaitted, 
they  are  sometimes  expressed  *• 

Noie  3.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obsenre,  that,  although  pdo 
is  used  before  the  names  of  towns,  in  the  signification  of  goings 
yet,  as  it  is  an  active  verb,  denoting  to  seek,  it  governs  the  accu« 
sative  without  a  preposition  :  as,  Fento  petiere  Mycenas — ^Virg. 
JEgypium  petere  decrevii — Curt.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Mgjpt, 
or,  Hterally,  He  resolved  to  seek  .£gypt.  Thus  also,  with  an 
appellative,  Scsvasquepeiunt  TrUanidi$  orcem — Virg. 

Noie  4.  The  adverb  versus,  when  used,  is  always  put  aflter  the 
names  of  places,  sometimes  with,  but  oftener  without,  the  prepo- 
sition ad  or  in  .*  as,  Ad  Oceanum  versus  prqfieisd  juhei — Caes.  In 
ItaUam  versus  navigaiurus  erat — Cic.  Amanum  versus  profecd 
sumus-^Qic. 

Note  5.  The  abverb  usque  is  frequently  joined  to  the  names  of 
places,  when  tHe  question  is  made  by  Quo,  or  Und^,  the  prepo« 
sitions  ad^  o,  ab,  e,  ex,  de  being  sometimes  expressed  and  some- 
times understood ;  as,  Usque  ad  Numantiam — Cic.  UsquM  Emnam 
profecti — Cic.  Usque  ^  Persid — Plaut.  Usque  Tmolo  peiwii-^ 
Cic.  Thus  also,  with  in  and  trans  :  as,  Utque  in  PamphUiam^^ 
Cic.  Trans  Alpes  usque  transferri — Cic.  Instead  of  usque  ad^ 
and  usque  ah,  the  poets  sometimes  say  adusoue,  abusque .-  as, 
Adusque  columnas^  Abusque  Pjichyno — Virg.  ana  Tacitus  nas  Am- 
malia  maris  Oceano  abusque  peliverat'^ Aun.  xv.  57,  2,  in  which 
the  compound  word  is  put  after  the  ablative  which  it  governs. 

'  Of  Space,  or  the  Distance  of  Place. 

Rule  LXII.  The  distance  of  one  place  from  another 
is  put  in  the  accusative;  and  sometimes  in  the  ablative:  as, 

Jam  mille  pas§us  processeram,     I   had  now  advanced  a 

mile. 

Abest  ab  urbe  quingentis  millibus.  passuum.  He  is  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

Note  1.  Thus  also,  Cum  abessem  ab  Amanoiler  unius  £&t— Cic. 
Fentidius  bidui  spatio  abest  ab  «o— Cic.  To  this  rule  may  be  re- 
ferred such  expressions  as  Ire  viam  longam^  Septingenta  miiUa 
passuum  ambulare,  Tres  pateat  cosli' spatium  non  ampliis  ulnas-- 
Virg.  &c. 

\  ^^'^^  taking  notice  that  the  rales  of  grammar  require  prepoations  to 
be  joined  to  the  names  of  provinces,  but  not  to  the  names  of  towns,  adds  So- 
endum  tamen  umrpaium  ab  autarilms  ui  vd  addantt  veldetrakarU  pngpoatwus. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  rules  of  grammar  can  require  nothins 
beyond  the  usage  of  autkors,  (by  which  he,  doubtless,  means  prose  writers  ai 
well  as  poets,)  since  grammar  was  rather  fonn^djrom  them,  than  ybr  thenw 
Si  volet  tmut  Quern  petus  arbUrium  eiT,  etjus,  et  norma  lopiendi^HiMr. 
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Noie  2.  One  of  rhe  substantives^  expressing  tlie  distance,  is 
sometimes  omitted :  as,  Casira^  quw  aberani  ^idui— Cic.  i.  e.  spa^ 
Hum,  lieTi  viam ;  or  spatio,  itinere,  vid, 

Noie  3.  When  the  place  where  a  thing  is  done,  is  denoted 
only  by  its  distance,  the  distance  is  either  expressed  in  the  ab- 
lative generally  without  a  preposition,  or  in  the  accusative  with 
ad;  a»f  Millibuspoisuum  duobm  ultra  eumcastrafedi^Cess,  Non 
jam  d  iertio  lapide,  sed  ipsas  Carthaginis  porlas  obsidione  quaiieba$ 
— Flor.  Cum  ad  teriium  milliarium  amsedissel — Cic.  But  these 
last  seem  to  denote  rather  the  place  itself,  than  the  distance  of 
one  place  from  another. 

^  Note  4<.  The  excess  of  measure  or  distance  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive only :  as,  Superai  capiie  el  cervicibus  aliis^ylrg.  See  Rule 
XVIIl.  iVb/e2. 

Note  5.  The  word  of  distance  is  eovemed  in  the  accusative  by 
ad  or  per  understood,  and  in  the  aUative,  by  a  or  a^.  All  these 
are  sometimes  expressed,  except  perhaps  the  first :  as.  Per  iota 
novem  cuijugera  corpus  porrigiiur — Virg.  j1  milUbus  passuum  mt- 
nus  duobus  castra  posueruni — Cses.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
in  the  last,  the  question  is  made  as  well  by  ubi,  (where,)  as  by 
qiianto  intervallOf  at  what  distance. 

^O/Time. 

Rule  LXIIL  Time  is  put  in  the  ablative,  when  the 
question  is  made  by  Quando  [When  ?] :  as, 

Venit  hora  tertid^         He  came  at  three  o'clock. 

Note  1.  That  is,  the  noun  denoting  a  precise  term  of  time,  and 
answering  to  the  question,  When  ?  is  put  in  the  ablative :  as  Noc^ 
te  talent  mendae — Ovid.  Initio  per  intemunms  coUoquitur — ^Nep. 
To  which  may  be  referred  mane,  diluculof  noctu:  seroy  raro^  pirimo, 
postremoi (tempore  being  understood,^  quolannis,  &c.  words  gene- 
rally deemed  adverbs,  and  also  the  old  ablatives  luci  or  lucu,  tern* 
pari,  vesperu  In  the  antiquated  phrases,  die  quinli,  sepHmi,  pris' 
tini,  craslinif  there  is  probably  an  ellipsis  o£  soils '. 

Note  2.  When  the  question  is  made  by  Qttanto  tempore,  or  In* 
tra  quantum  iempus,  (in  what  time?)  time  is  .put  in  the  ablative: 
as,  Triduo  audietis — Cic*  Qualuor  tragoedias  sexdedm  diebus  ab- 
soivisse  cum  scribaS'^Cic*  Quod  oppidum  paucis  diebus,  quibus  eb 
venium  eratf  expugnatum  cognoverant — Caes.  This  is  little-different 
from  the  question  by  gUando* 

Note  S.  Tlie  part  of  time  is  frequently  expressed  by  the  prepo- 
sitions til,  de,  adj  per,  intra  :  as.  In  tempore  ad  earn  vent — ^Ter. 
Utjugulent  homines,  surgunt  de  nocle  latrones — Hor.  Prcesihfidt 
ad  horam  destinalam^Cic.    Duo  fuerunt  per  idem  tempus — Cic. 

*  A  word,  when  it  impUes  time,  falls  within  this  rule ;  as  ffeUo  AUobrogum 
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Consfil  intra  paueos  dies  fiioW/ttr— Liv.  It  is  likewise  expressed 
with  other  prepositions,  such  as  arcOi  cirdier,  prope,  cis,  m  with 
the  accusative,  ante,  post,  iub,  tum»  due  attention  being  paid  to 
their  several  meanings. 

Noie  4.  Abhinc  is  found  with  an  accusative,  or  ablative,  with- 
out a  preposition,  ante  being  understood  to  the  former,  and  tn, 
^o  the  latter :  as,  Hoc  factum  est  abkinc  biennium — Plant.  Quo 
tempore  ?  Abhinc  annis  quatuor — Cic. 

Note  5.  The  English  tn  is  sometimes  expressed  by  poti  :  as. 
He  will  return  in  six  years,  Post  sexennium  redibit'^Cic.  Bat, 
when  the  m  can  be  omitted,  without  altering  the  sense,  the  noun 
of  time  is  put  in  the  ablative :  as  In  the  following  month,  or  The 
following  month,  Mense  proximo*  In  such  expressions  as  one, 
two,  three  o'clock^  &c.,  the  ordinal  number^  are  used  instead  of 
the  cardinal :  as.  At  one  o'clock  precisely.  Hard  ipsB  primBj  and 
the  same  change  may  be  made  in  such  expressions  as.  He  had 
been  consul  three  years  before :  thus,  Tertio  is  ante  anno  amsui 
fuerat. 

Note  6,  In  such  phrases  as  Profectus  est  id  temporis — Cic.  /r/- 
kuc  alatis-^Ter,  lilud  Aorcie— Suet,  used  for  eo  tempore^  isthac 
estate.  Old  hard,  there  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  o£ad  or  drca,  and 
.  of  some  general  substantive,  such  as  negotium  or  tempus. 

Note  7.  It  is  evident  that  the  ablative  is  governed  by  some  pre- 
position understood,  and  which,  as  hafe  been  already  shown,  is 
of^en  expressed. 

RuLK  LXIV.  When  the  question  is  made  by  Quamdm, 
[How  long?]  time  is,  put  in  the  accusative^  or  ablative ;  but 
oflener  in  the  accusative :  as, 

Mamit  paueos  dies.         He  staid  a  few  days. 

Sex  mensibus  abfidt^        He  was  absent  six  months. 

Note  1.  That,  is.  Words  denoting  the  duration  of  time,  and 
answering  to  the  question,  How  long  ?  are  put  in  the  accusative, 
or  ablative,  but  generally  in  the  accusative :  as,  Dfices  diiiguntur^ 
^ui  un^  cum  Sertorio  omnes  annos  fuerant-^Qses.  Quatuor  horis 
neutrh  inclinata  est  pugna^lAv,  To  this  rule  is  referred  the  ques- 
tion by  Quamdudum,  [How  long  ago?]  in  such  examples  as  Ab' 
lane  trienmum  commigrapit  hue  viciniie^^Ter.^ 

Note  2.  The  preposip'ons  per,  ad,  tn,  intra,  inter^  are  frequently 
expressed :  as,  Quern  per  annos  decern  aluimus — Cic.  Si  ad  cen- 
tesimum  annum  vixisset — Cic.  In  diem  vivere^Cic.  In  dies,  m 
singuias  koras,  in  posterum^  in  eetemum^  &c.  It  is  observed,  that, 
in  such  instances  with  ad  and  tn,  the  prepositions  cannot  be 
omitted ;  and  that  they  particularly  mark  the  bomndary  or  extent 
of  time,  answering  rather  to  the  question  Qwmsque^  TOl  what 
time,  than  to  the  question  Quamdiu. — Qui  intra  annos  quatuar- 

*  It  18  obsenredy  that,  in  eiamples  answering  to  the  question  by  Quamdu- 
dum, Quampridenit  or  A  guo  tempore,  the  paitide  oMtnc  is  usaalljr  expicssed 
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deem  tectum  nan  iMerhU-^CsBB.  Qua  iider  decern  annas  nefarA 
Jiagitiosiquejada^  nm^-^Cic  Tlie  difierenoe  between  Intra  decern 
annos,  i.  e.  i^thin  ten  years,  and  Inter  decern  annos^  L  e.  Durine 
ten  yean,  seems  to  be,  that  die  foimer  does  not  imply  the  nJto^ 
ten  years,  but  imthin  or  kss  than  that  space,  while  the  latter  de- 
notes the  entire  period. 

Note  3.  The  manner  of  supplying  the  ellipsis  in  the  following, 
and  in  similar  expressions,  snould  be  attended  to :  Annot  natus 
unum  et  vigmtt — Uic.  i.  e.  ante.  Tyrtu  septimo  mense,  au^  op^ 
pugnari  capta  eratf  capta  est — Curt.  i.  e^post.  Minus  aiebus  tri» 
ginta  in  Asiam  reoersus  es^—Nep.  i.  e.  qu^m  in.  Siculi  guat  annis 
tributa  con/^atii— >Cic.  i.  e.  tat  annis  quot  or  quotquot  surU.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  words  answering  to  morey  be/are,  or  after,  am* 
plius,  antCf  or  post^  do  not  influence  the  case  of  time :  as,  Tertium 
ampUus  annum  docet.  Fitpauds  post  annis — Cic.  i.  e.  quhmper 
annum  $  and  in  annis. 

Note  ^  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  continuance  of  time  may 
be  found  in  the  genitive,  as  in  Trium  mensium  molita  dbaria 
sibi  quemque  dama  affhrrejubent — ^Cses.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  although  duration  may  be  her6  inferred,  the  genitive  ex- 
presses only  its  usual  relation ;  thus  ^*  food  belonging  to  three 
months,"  «  food  for  three  months,"  or  "  the  food  of  three 
months.*'  If  this  Be  not  allowed,  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  pro  tem* 
pore  or  pro  spatio. 

Note  4.  This  construction  is  elliptical,  the  accusative  depend- 
ing upon  oer,  in^  inter ^  intra^  or  ad  understood,  but  sometimes 
■expressed,  and  the  ablative,  upon  in  understood,  but  which  is 
scarcely  found  expressed. 

Oftke  Ablative  Absolute. 

RuTLE  LXV.  A  substantive  and  a  participle  whose  case 
depends  upon  no  other  word,  are  put  in  the  ablative  abso- 
lute: as, 

Sole  orienfe,  Jur  \  f  The  sun  rising,  (or,  while  the  sun 
giunt  tenebra^    (  1      riseth,)  darkness  flies  away. 

Ojpere peractOj  l^\\  Our  work  being  finished,  (or  when 
demtiSj  J  \    our  work  is  finished,)  we  will  play. 

Nate  1.  That  is.  When  two  parts  of  a  sentence  respect  df&- 
rent  persons  or  things,  or,  when  one  event  referring  to  another 
is  not  connected  with  it  by  profier  particles,  but  is  expressed  by  a 
noun  and  a  participle  constituting  the  subject  of  no  verb,  these 
are  put  in  the  ablative  absolute  i  as.  Hoc  aratiane  habitdf  canst* 
Imm  dimisit — Gees.  Si^e^ante  Theramene,  plebiscHo  restituitur 
— ^Nep.  Ckesare  venturo,  Phosphare^  reddediem — Mart.  When 
the  participle  in  dus^  or  rather  the  gerundive,  is  found  in  the  ab- 
lative ,with  a  noun,  it  arises  from  the  construction  of  maimer,  ra- 
ther than  from  the  nature  of  this^nile. 
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IWy  abbliTe  is  named  aUobde^  beeauiey  gnunnaticftlljt  ^ 
dqnenda  upon  no  word  expressed  in  the  aeitence;  for,  it  the 
f uDStantivewith  which  the  participle  is  jomedbe  the  aoiiiinative  to 
gome  foDowing  verfo,  or  be  goremed  by  anj  word  gtHOg  before, 
then  this  rule  does  not  take  place.  The  usual  signs,  in  English, 
of  this  ablative^  are  HxhUst^  %x>henf  after,  having,  being,  or  same 
other  word  in  ing;  sometimes,  however,  the  participle  medfbe' 
ing  being  understood :  as,  **  Hie  enemy  conquered,  we  shall  llTe." 

NfOe  2.  The  antient  ente  or  existente  is  frequently  understood, 
another  noun  or  pronoun  being  joined  in  concordance :  as,  Q^ad 
sine  imperatore,  adolescentido  duce,  efficere  ^osseni — Caes.  i.  e.  ex- 
istente,  a  stripling  {being)  their  leader.  Nthil  te  ad  me  scr^sisse 
postea  admiror,pr€eseritm  tarn  n&ois  re^tw— -Cic.  Me  suasore  at- 
que  impuliore,  hoc  Jadum — Plaut.  Thus  also,  Deo  duce.  Invito 
minervdt  &c. 

Note  $•  Sometimes  the  participle  only  is  expressed.  In  which 
case  the  sentence  supplies  the  place  of  the  substantive,  or  nego- 
tio,  or  some  other  word,  is  understood:  as,  Excepto,  qubd  non  si' 
mul  esses,  catera  lotus — Hor.  Uxarum  Jlagitatione  revocanhir, 
per  legatos  denuntiantibus,  ni  redeant,  subolem  se  exjinitimis  qtut" 
situras — Justin,  for  denuntiantium.  But  this  construction,  in 
which  uxoribus  orhsis  is  understood,  seldom  occurs,  and  is  not 
to  be  imitated.  There  is  one  instance  in  Sallust,  in  which  a  no- 
minative seems  to  be  placed  absolutely  ;  Exerdtus,  amisso  duce^ 
ac  passim  mtdtis  sibi  quisque  imperium  peUntibus,  bred  dUabihar-^ 
Jujt.  18, 8.  But  it  is  conjectured  that  qtdsque  may  be  used  for 
quuque  or  quibusque.  A  fewsimilar  anomalies  might  be  meotioned. 

Note  4.  In  such  antiquated  phrases  as  Nobis  prasenie — ^Plaut. 
Absente  nMs^^Ter.  in  which  some  grammarians  consider  the  par* 
ticiple  as  an  indeclinable  word,  or  a  preposition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  if  the  sense  is  not  correctly  expressed,  the  rules  of 
Syntax  seem  to  be  still  less  regarded. 

Note  5,  When  the  verb  is  passive,  having  is  necessarily  changed 
into  being :  as,  Cicero  having  said  dieae  tfiincs,  sat  down,  Cicero, 
his  dictiSi  consedit,  literally,  Cicero,  these  Uiings  bang  sud,  sat 
down ;  in  which,  as  the  pronoun  is  neither  governed  by  any  word, 
nor  the  nominative  to  any  verb,  and  as  tly  proper  Engli^  of  d»c- 
tus  is  being  said,  both  the  pronoun  and  participle  are  put  in  the 
ablative  wsolute.  But,  when  the  Englidi  is  hamng  and  the 
verb  deponent,  no  such  change  is  necessary,  since  the  two  parti' 
ciples  precisely  correspond  to  each  other ;  thus,  Cicero  hec  loot- 
tus^consedit,  Cicero  having  said  these  things  sat  down,  the  proper 
signification  of  locutus  being  having  said.  It  is  observed,  that  the 
participles  of  Common  verbs  may  either  agree  in  case  with  the 
substantive  before  them,  like  the  participles  of  deponent  Teibs, 
or  may  be  put  in  the  ablative  absolute,  like  the  participles  of  pas- 
sive verbs :  as,  Romani  adepti  libertatem  floruerunt :  or  Romam, 
libertate  adepts,  Jhruerunt.    But,  as  the  partidipfes  of  Common 
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verbs  are  leldom  used  in  a  passive  sigmficati(»|  thqr  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  ablative  ab8t>lute. 

Note  6.  It  often  happensy  that^  when  tn  English  two  distinct 
events  are  expressed  by  two  finite  verbs  connected  by  and,  the 
conjunction  is  omitted  in  Latin,  and  the  noun  and  verb  preceding 
It  are  put  in  the  ablative  absolute :  as,  *^  He  made  the  signal,  and 
attacked  the  enemy,"  Signo  datOj  hottu  mvasU^  SomeUmes  the 
prior  or  contemporary  event,  which  is  a$uaUy  expressed  in  the 
ablative  absolute,  is  made  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  follow- 
ing verb,  when  the  cases  following  both  verbs  denote  an  identity 
in  regard  to  the  object:  as,  **  He  conquered  the  enemy  and, 
or,  **  Havmg  conquered  the  enemy,  he  compelled  Uiem  to  surren- 
der,** may  be  expressed  by,  Htates  xfictos  m  dedUionem  redegHt  or, 
passively,  HoOes  vicH  in  aedUumem  redacU  tunt.  Thus  also  Ovid, 
Et  (iovet)  ocadM  abadas. 

Nate  7.  This  ablative  may  be  resolved  into  a  nominative  with 
cum,  dum^  quandOf  postquam,  si,  quoTuam^  &c.  and  a  verb  of  the 
Indicative  or  subjunctive  mood :  as,  Augusta  vmerante^  or  dum 
Augustus  imperaoat*  Lectis  Uteris,  or  postquam  Uterte  sunt  kcta» 
Me  duce,  or  si  ego  dux  era. 

Note  8.  This  ablative,  although  named  aisoiutet  is  not  only  de- 
pendent, in  sense,  upon  a  verb,  but  is,  in  reality,  governed  bv 
some  preposition  understood,  such  as  sub,  dum^  a,  ah,  in^  whicn 
are  sometimes  expressed :  as,  Sub  ie  (exisiente)  nutgistro'^yiTg. 
Cum  diis  benijuvarUibus  arma  captte'^lAv»  who  elsewhere  says, 
Ut  diis  benijuvantibus  beUum  tncipmrnus,  omitting  the  preposition* 
Moremque  sinistrum  sacrorum  Druida  positis  repetistis  ab  armis-^ 
Lucan.  In  quojhcto  domum  reoocatuSf  capitis  accusatus,  absolvi* 
tur — Nep.  Sole  sub  ardenti — Virft*  In  the  last  example,  it  seems 
doubtful  to  me,  whether  ardenti  is  to  be  considered  as  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  participle,  since  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  termina- 
tion in  ^  is  almost  umversaTly  used,  when  the  ablative  Is  abso- 
lute. 

Nate  9.  It  was  observed,  in  Note  1,  that  this  ablative  is  used, 
when  two  parts  of  a  sentence  respect  different  persons  or  thin^ : 
this  is  generally  true,  but  there  are  not  wanting  instances,  in  which 
the  same  person,  being  spoken  of  in  a  diversity  of  time  or  condi- 
tion, IS  the  ablative  to  the  participle,  and  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  :  as,  Me  duce  ad  hunc  voti  Jineniy  me  miUtey  veni — Ovid. 
Nobis  vigilantibusy  et  multum  inposterum  providentibuSf  papula 
Romano  consentiente,'  erimus  prq/ectb  liberi  brevi  tempore — Cic* 
But,  generally,  in  such  instances,  the  nominative  is  used;  as, 
lens  tn  Pompejanum  beni  mane  hoc  scn/Mi— Cic.  Interrogate 
incoke  nan  pattuntur  errare— Senec.  rather  than  me  eunte,  inter* 
rogatis  incotie. 
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OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WORDS 
INDECLINABLE. 

OF  AOVEBB& 

Rule  LXVL  Adveibs  are  joined  to  verbs,  participles, 
nouns,  and  other  adverbs :  as, 

Bene  scriUt^  He  writes  well. 

Fortiter  pugnans.  Fighting  bravely. 

Servus  egregiejidelis^  A  servant  remarkably  faidifiiL 

Satis  bene^  Well  enough. 

Nate  1.  Thus  also;  Bonis  quad  bene  Jit ^  hand  petit — Pkut. 
Male  porta,  male  dUabuTitur^^Cic.  Vir  apmime  nobtlis^Tef, 
Homerus  plani  orator — Cic.  Admodum  pueUa^lAv.  Adverbs 
are  seldom  joined  to  substantives ;  and  m  the  last  example,  the 
substantive  seems  to  be  used  as  an  adjective.  Tu  verb  PlaioTiem 
nee  nimis  vaidh  unquam^  nee  nimis  scep^  laudaveris — Cic.  Tbey 
are  also  found  with  pronouns,  and  prepositions :  as,  Plane  noster^ 
Long^  uUra  temunutnyAc, 

Note  2.  It  is  observed^  that  the  intensive  words  apprimij,  ad- 
modum, vehementerf  perjuam^  valde^  &c.  are  generally  joinoi  to 
positives ;  likewise  per^  m  composition ;  such  phrases  also  as  in 
vrimist  cum  primis,  ante  alios,  &c.;.  and  qudm  subjoined  to  other 
intensives:  as,  Gratum  admodilm  Jeceris^Cic  Praterquam 
pauci — Cic.  But  some  of  these  are  sometimes  found  with  the 
superlative. 

Note  3.  Tarn  and  quam  generally  connect  oositives,  sddom 
superlatives,  and  selaomer  comparatives :  as,  ^emo  orator  idm 
muUa  scripsitf  quctmmvlta  sunt  nostra — Cic.  Qjiam  quismne  pes^ 
simi  fecit f  thm  maxini  tutus  es^— Sail.  Non  tarn  inMlis  et  im 
prattis,  quctm  in  promissis  Jirmiorem — Cic.  When  it  denotes 
wonder,^  pity,  or  interrogation  mixed  with  wonder*  quam  is  ge- 
nerally joined  with  positives ;  when  used  for  quantum,  how  much, 
it  is  joined  to  positives :  as,  Qtiim  sint  morosi  qui  amant,  vd  ex 
hoc  tntdligi  potest^Cic. ;  but  when  used  for  quantum,  the  verb 
possum  following,  it  is  generally  joined  to  superlatives:  as,  Quam 
maximis  ittneriaus  wAest^  in  ualliam  contendit — Css. ;  used  for 
valdej  it  is  elegantly  joined  to  superlatives :  as,  Utatur  'oerbis 
quhm  usitatissimis — Cic.    Perhaps,  here,  possum  m^y  be  implied. 

Note  4s.  Parum,  multum,  nimium,  tantum,  quantum,  aUquanium, 
are  generally  joined  to  positives,  sometimes  also  to  comparatives : 
as,  Socer  hujus  vir  mtdtHm  bonus  est — Cic.  Forma  viri  aliquan^ 
turn  amplior  kumana — Liv. 

Note  5.  Paulo,  nimio,  aliquanto,  eo,  quo,  hoc,  impendio,  nihSo, 
are  generally  joined  to  comparatives :  as,  Eo  gravior  est  doior, 
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gub  culpa  mqifof'— Cic.  Tanio^  quanio,  mulio^  to  comparatives  or 
superlatives  i  as,  Omne  anim  viiium  Umio  cowpeciiusm  $e  Crimen 
habet,  quanto  nu^ar  qui  peccat  hahiur^^nvea,  TatUo  pessimus 
cmnnan  poeia,  quanio  tu  oplmus  owamm  palrontcj—- Catull.  Mul^ 
to  poieiUius^Senec.    Multojucundissimut — Cic. 

Able  6.  iMgl  is  generally  joined  to  superlatives,  sometimes 
to  comparatives^  but  seldom  to  positives :  as,  Sumforum  gem  esi 
lumgi  fuaximaei  beldeotisdma  Germanorum — Cses. ;  with  adjectives 
of  diversity  also :  as>  Long^  mtAt  alia  mem  Ml^Sall.-— ^P^eli^ 
kmgh  meUor  lofcm — ^Virg.    Long^  opulentus — Apul. 

Note  7.  Fadlh,  used  for  AotfiZ  dubih^  is  joined  to  superlatives^ 
or  to  words  of  similar  import :  as.  Fir  unm  iotius  Gracia  faciU 
doctusmm--'Qw.  Hmno  regwnis  UUus  virtuiefacili  prvueps-^lc* 

The  nature  of  two  negatives  in  the  same  clause,  or  in  different 
clauses,  has  been  notioed  in  Ethology ;  and  the  government  of 
adverbs,  in  regard  to  moods,  mil  be  noticed  under  tlmt  of  Con- 
janctions. 

Rule  LXVI*,  ScMne  Adverbs  of  Time^  Place,  and  Quan- 
tity, govern  the  genitive :  as, 

jMdie  iUius  dieiy  The  day  before  that  day, 

Vbique  gentium^  Every  where. 

Satis  est  veiborunij  There  is  enough  of  words. 

Note  1.  The  Advetfos  of  Time  are  LOereay  posteay  indcy  tunc : 
as,  Te  interea  loci  cognovi^^Ter^  Posfea  ^— Sail.  Inde  loci — 
Lucr.     Tunc  tmpom-*-Ju8tin. 

Nole2.  The  Adverbs  of  Place  are  Ui&»  and  ouo,  with  thar  com- 
pounds, uUqitCf  ubicunquCt  ubiubif  ubindmy  uiiviSf  aliubij  tdicubif 
quocunquct  qwms,  aliquo,  quoquo  ;  also  f  o,  alibit  Auc,  hucdney  unde, 
usquam^  muquam,  Umg^f  maemf  &c, :  as,  Vbi  terrarummmue — 
Cic.  Qudhhtc  nuncgeniAtmaufugiam^-'TlsLnU  Eoaudacuepro^ 
vectus  est — Tac*    Tu  autem  abes  longi  gejilium— Cic.  &a 

Note  S.  The  Adverbs  of  Quantity  are  Abundi,  ^ffhtimf  largiiery 
mmist  quoad f  satf  satisjparihn^  rmnime:  as,  Se  janwridem  poten- 
iicB  glariaque  abund^  aoS^tfm-— Suet.  DiviHarum  o^fm^-Plaut. 
Atari  est  urgenti  /argster-— Plant.  Nimis  imidiarum — Cic.  Quoad 
ejmjacere potueris'^Cic.^   Sat  riOionis'^Yiig.   Satis  doquentits^ 

'  Dr.  Crombie,  hovrcnrer,  luM  clearly  shown,  that  fuoad  is  imiformly  an  acL 
▼«b^  incapabie  of  goveniment,  and  that  when  it  appears  with  an  accusative^ 
it  is  a  oomiptionof  ^tfod  ady  when  with  a  genitive,  a  corruption  for  guod,-'Xn 
the  following  eiample  from  livy,  Quod  $Hpendium  terms  guoad  diem  prwtta' 
ret,  CeUariua  reads  quam  ad  Hienh  «nd  Gesner  observes,  «  £t  monult  olim 
Vorstiam  Gronoviiis,  meliiks  legi  quam  ad  diem ;  licet  vulgatam  libronmi  lee- 
Uonem  et  ipee,  et  nunc  Drskenbordiius,  aenravcrint.'*  Noltenius  also  calls 
quoad  with  an  accusative  fmxmum  particula  umm*  Tunellinus  says  *<  Qumd 
koe,  quoad  iiiudt  Latind  did  non  videtur ;  wdqtwdad  hoc  qteetai,  quod  ad  il^ 
ludpertinet.**  Peiuonitts  observes,  that  in  the  passages  £a  which  ^imm/ ^  oc- 
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tapi^i^  parum-^Stn.  Minimi  gentim-^Tet.  Several  of  these 
•eem  to  have  Iha  foree  of  substantives, 

Noie  4.  Ef^S,  denoting^  the  uAe^  uutar^  and^M^ttm,  usik 
ally  enamerated  among  adverbs,  are  red  iubstantivea,  aad,  as 
such,  govern  the  genitive. 

N^  5.  Pridie  and  postridie  take  die  p^mtive  or  aoouaathre; 
9Bf  Pridie  ejus  diei-^Cic.  Postridie  ejus  dtei^^oB.  Pridie  Qurn^ 
fuairus^Cic,  Pos^ridie  ludas — Cio.  ThmBkOy  Pridie  mod  potl- 
ridief  kalendas,  nonaSf  idtu  ;  rather  than  kdendmnmt  &c* 

Nate  6.  In  regard  to  such  constructions,  it  may  be  observed  that 
Interea  loci  may  be  Inter  ea  ne^oHa  hd;  Ed,  ^ud»  and  the  like, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  old  daUves  eoi^  quoit  with  loco  or  ne&A^ 
understood ;  or  th^  xsm  be  accusatives  plaral ;  others,  as  man' 
dct  uAif  hngi,  have  the  wee  of  nouns.  Pridie  wu  diet  may  be 
iUepriore  onte  tempiu  gus  diei;  and  when  pri<Se  and  pos^idit 
are  followed  by  an  accusative,  ante  or  pott  U  understoodt 

Note  7.  En  and  ecce  take  the  nominative  or  accusative :  as, 
En  causa,  cur  dominum  servus  accusat — Cic«  En  Paridis  hodem 
— Senec*  Eooe  nova  turba^Cic.  Eoce  rem — Ptaut.  Hem^  used 
for  ecccy  is  construed  with  an  accusative :  as.  Hem  astutias — Ter. 
It  is  observed,  that  when  these  words  are  used,  merely  for  the 
purpose  ofshomngy  they  are  commonly  followed  by  a  nomina* 
tive ;  but  that  when  they  express  sconh  contempt,  reproof,  or  ilamCy 
they  are  commonly  construed  with  the  accusative. 

The  nominative  b  sumiosed  to  be  dependent  on  such  words 
as  adest,  or  existit,  understood :  and  the  accusative  is  thought 
to  be  governed  by  some  part  of  video,  or  the  like,  understood. 

BtVU^  LXVII.  Some  derivative  Adverbs  govamthe  case 
of  their  primitives:  as» 

Omniwn  eUgantissime^  /  He  speaks  the  most  elegaoily 

loquitur,  /  \     of  alL 

Vivere  convenienier    |^  f  To    live    agreeaUy    to    na- 

nalura,  j  \     tupe. 

Note  1.  Thus  also.  Omnium  opl»n<d— *Cic.  bv  Rule  XV.  Thus 
too,  Sapissim^  omnium,  diutissimh  omTtium,  altnough  thesiq>erla- 
tives,  whence  the  adverbs  come,  are  not  \ueA.-^-^Congruenier 
naturee  convenienteraue  wotre^Cic.    Huic  oiviam  civitas  proces' 

werat^Ctc.    Rule  XVI. AU^oedem^Coium.   Al^tr&uspe. 

d^iu— Pallad.  Rule  XVIII. Qu^m  proximo  potest  hostium  cos- 

ttU  castra  communit-^Cm.   Quiproxime  Rhenum  tnarfiatf--Cae8. 

cms,  Uie  ktter  word  ia  under  the  govenuHMit  of  aSfrnd  undcvslood;  *  coi»- 
jwtwre supported  neither  by  oamplenor  analogy.  On  t^e  ecmtiwy,  Sr. 
C^rombje  contends  for  the  substitutioa  of  guod  W«u»  a»  li«uig  a  rwdiag  which 
b  coiuiatent  with  the  Bciue  and  the  rules  of  auiuogyy  and  in  icnratal  inilSDiOtf 
approved  by  editocs  of  the  greatest  erudLtion. 
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The  aceutativeis  (h«  more  eommoD  case,  end  ifc  ia  govierned  bj 
ad  undentoody  In  which  way/7ix7ptor  andproximiu  are  sometimes 
construed :  the  dative  belongs  to  Rule  Xvl.  AmpUis  opinione 
moraio^r— -Sail.  Fniutud  opinione  hie  adero^Viwit.  Rule  XIX. 
Thus  also;  Diutius  expedati&ne^  although  diutior  does  not  exist. 
Vossius  adds  Clanculumpatres^Tef.  considering  d&ncidum  as  a 
derivathre  from  dam^  whicb^  being  itsdf  rather  an  adverb  than  a 
preposition,  admits  an  accusative  or  an  ablative  after  it^  through 
certain  preposidons  understood.  Such  elliptical  expressions  as 
Plus  duo  mUioy  Minns  quadringenH^  Plus  quin^tos  cdapkos^ 
A^nplims  sexcetUU  AmpUm  oeUngentos  eqiios^  sometunes  referred  to 
this  Rule,  have  been  noticed  under  Rule  XIX ;  and  Vossius  ob- 
serves, in  recard  to  them,  that  it  is  doubtAil  whether  the  compa- 
ratires  be  aoverbs  or  nouns. 

Note  2.  To  complete  some  of  the  preceding  constructions,  the 
adverbs  require  the  same  ellipses  to  be  supplied  after  them,  as 
their  adjectives. 

OW  PRfiPOSITIOHS. 

Rule  LXVIII.  The  prepositions  ad,  apud,  ante,  8cc.  go- 
vem  the  accusative :  as, 

Adpairemy  To  the  &ther. 

Rule  LXDL  The  prepositions  Oy  ab,  aisj  &c  govern 
the  ablative :  as, 

Apatre^  From  the  father. 

Rule  LXX.  The  prepositions  in,  sub,  mper,  and  sub^ 
ter,  govern  the  accusative,  when  motion  to  ar  place  is  signi- 
fied': as, 

JEo  in  scholam,  I  go  into  the  schooL 


StiB  moenia  tendit^^Yira^        He  goes  tinder  the  walls. 
Incidit  super  agmna^^irg.   It  feU  upon  the  troops. 
Duett  subterjastigia  tectil   f  He  brings  him  under  the 
— Virg.  •       )\     roof  ofthe  house. 

^  '  It  18  aboerred,  that  in  denoting  motion  to  a  place  ia  expressed,  in  English, 
by  to  or  intof  and  in  denoting  motion  or  rest  In  a  place,  by  the  English  in  ; 
and  this  is  generally  tnie.  But,  in  the  phnue  In  bonam  partem  ticdpere^^^ 
Cic.  In  which  there  certainly  is  modon  to,  the  iSnglish  idiom  requires  in^-^"  To 
cake  m  good  part**  We  also  say  "  They  hid  themselvea  m  the  woods,**  mean- 
bg  they  retired  vUo  the  woods  for  concealment,  Se9e  in  tylvas  abdiderunt^ 
Cm.  Seae  m  tylms  abdidenmi  would  imply  that  they  Were  in  flie  woods  pre- 
viously to  their  concealment.  Thus  also  «  To  give  in  marriage,**  Dare  in  ma- 
frimo9i£ic*i»— Oic. ;  <*  To  speak  w  {to  the)  praise,"  Dicer0  in  laudem^  Auh  Gell. ; 
•  In  future,**  In  JkUurum  /  "  In  a  wonderftil  manner,"  Mirum  in  modum,  con- 
teruB  $unt  omnium  inentot— Css. ;  In  Junonis  hoTWremf^Hor,  In  honour,  or  to 
tlie.konour,.*' 
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Rule  LXXI.  But  if  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  be  sigm- 
fied,  in  and  sub  govern  the  ablative,  super  and  suUer  dUier 
the  accusative  or  ablative :  as, 
Sedeo,  vd  discurro,  in\  f  I  sit,  or  run  up  anddowny  in 

scholdy  i  1      sdiool. 

Becuboj  velambulo,  sub'i  /I  lie,  or  walk,  under  the  shar 

wmbriy  y  \     dow, 

Sedens  super  arma — ^Virg«  Sitting  above  the  arms. 
Fronde  superviridi — ^Virg.  Upon  the  green  grass. 
Vena  subter  cutem  cU-l   f  The  veins  dispersed  under  the 

spersa — Plin.  J  \     skin. 

Subter  littore — ^CatuU.         Beneath  the  shore. 

Na^  1»  Such  instances  as  Esse  in  p<aestaiem-^Cic*  for  in  po* 
testate^  are  rare^.^-For  such,  and  other  remarks  on  preposidoiis, 
the  learoer  is  referred  to  Prepositions,  in  Etymology,  to  which 
it  seems  unqecessary  to  make  any  additional  remarks. 

Rule  LXXII.  A  preposition  often  governs  the  same 
case  in  composition,  that  it  does  out  of  it :  as, 
Adeamus  scholam^     Let  us  go  to  schooL 
Exeamus  schda^        Let  us  go  out  of  schooL 

N{^  1.  Thus  also,  Qesar  omnem  equUatum  pontem  tronsdudt 
— Caes.  Hie  ut  navi  egressus  e^— Nep.  Supersedeas  hoc  labore 
^'nem-i-Cic. 

Naie  2.  The  preposition  is  often  repeated :  as,  Qnod  talent  vt* 
rum  ^  ci'mtate  earpu/men^^Nep.  Nunquam  accedo  ad  te,  juin  ais 
te  abeam  doctioT'^Ter, 

Note  S.  Some  verbs  never  have  the  preposition  repeated  after 
them :  as,  Affitris^  aUoquort  allatroy  alluoj  accolo^  circuntoenio^  dt' 
cumeoy  drcumsto,  circumsedeOf  circumvolOf  obeo^  prcetereo^  abdico^ 
effero^  eoertOf  &c.  Tha  compounds  of  trans  sometimes  repeat 
the  preposition.  Some  of  the  compoutids  with  inter,  as  Interd- 
nOf  tntererro,  interfluOf  interfurOf  interluOi  intermeo,  interstr^,BaA 

«  In  Cfutra  »«Hfse^— Csa.  S,  G.  lib.  u.  17,  is  in  oertatn  MS&  m  caHmg 
and  In  oonspectum  agmims  notiri  venutcnt-^Ciu,  B*  G,  lib.  iv.  9,  is  in  certain 
MS&  in  conspedu.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  latter  phraseology  ezplainnl 
and  defended,  Are  referred  to  Clarke's  Casar,  BelL  GaU.  lib.  iv,  9  ;  or  page  76. 1 
faaTe  perused  the  note  attentirely,  but  do  not  feel  myself  perfectly  convinced  by 
theargumentathereadduced.  Venire  in  coHrit-^Cmn,  may  mean,  as  Clarice  says^ 
Venire  et  contidere  (two  ycAm  very  different  in  their  sense)  tit  caUris  ;.  and  Ve- 
nit  in  tenaiu  Cic.  mau  denote  Venii  et  consedk  in  senatu  ;  yet,  althou^  the 
action  of  coming  may  be  followed  by  siUing  doum,  it  seems  a  strange  supposi- 
tion, that  the  latter  is  implied  in,  or  expr^ed  by,  the  former.  Esse  m  pates- 
tatem^  attributed  to  Cicero,  may,  perhaps,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  ezplain- 
td  to  mean  *<.To  be  [come]  in  [to]  the  power."  Such  readings  are,  perhaps, 
spurio  us.  If  not,  the  constructions  may  be  regarded  as  anomalSes ;  or,  ven» 
may,  probably,  denote,  in  such  examples,  the  result  of  the  action  of  coming 
as  expreii»d  by  the  English  verb  arrive.     See  Note,  p.  128.  v 
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almost  all  YCfbs  CMnpounded  with  pneter^  commonly  omit  the 
prepoBition*  InterfaceOf  tntetjido,  intercedoy  nUerpono^  repeat  it, 
or  omit  it:  or,  otherwise,  like  inUrmico^  tnteroento^  take  the  da* 
tive.  The  compouDds  of  in,  06,  and  sub  generally  take  Uie  da- 
tive ;  those  o£  super f  generally  the  accusative. 

Note  4.  There  are  other  verbs  which  appear  to  be  always  coiv- 
strued  with  a  preposition ;  as  Accurro,  adhortor^  incido,  avoco^ 
avertOf  &c.  Atttneo  is  generally  thus  construed, 

NoteB*  Some  either  admit  or  reject  it,  as  Abstineo^  decedo,  ex- 
pellot  aggredior,  perrumpot  ingredioTy  inducoy  aberrOf  evado^  ejido, 
exeo,  extemdnoy  extrudoy  exturbo  ;  also  adeoy  accedoy  incumboy  in" 
suUo,  increpoy  incurso,  pervadoy  iUudoy  peragroy  abalienor^  ab/toT' 
reoy  avdhy  &c :  thus,  ingredi  oraiionemy  or  in  orationem — Cic. 
Exire  are  alieno^Cic*  ^Jinibtts  suis — Caes.  Pervadere  urbem — 
Liv,  per  agros— Cic.  Avdlere  iemplo  paUadium^^Virg.  aliquem 
a  se — Ter.  &c«  Many  of  these  admit  after  them  other  preposi- 
tions of  similar  import  to  those  in  composition:  as  Dehortoryde- 
fidoy  desdscOf  &c*  ab  alipio ;  Abirey  aemigrare  loeoy  or  a,  de^  ex, 
hep  ;  Exire  a  patria — Cic.    Exddere  manibusy  de  manibusy  &c. 

Note  6.  Man^  are  construed  with  the  dative,  or  otherwise :  as, 
Assurgere  alicut ;  Accedere  urbenty  ad  urbeniy  urbi  ;  Inesse  rei  ali" 
cui,  and  in  re  aliqua;  Abalienart  dtiquid  alicujus  for  ab  aliquo-^ 
Cic.  &c. 

Note  7.  Some  verbs  compounded  with  e  or  exy  are  followed  by 
an  accusative,  or  ablative:  as,  Exire  limen — Ter.  septis'^yhg. 
Egredi  veritatem — Flio.  portubiu-'^vid.  Some  words  compound- 
ed with  jn^^p,  take  an  accusative:  as,  TiburaqmBpn^uunt — Hor. 
Asiam^  potentem  prcevehitur — ^Liican.  Thus  also  Priesidere  Iia» 
Uaniy  prcendnere  cceteroSy  pnestare  amnesy  &c.  In  some  of  these 
examples  the  accusative  ma^  be  supposed  governed  by  propter  or 
extra  understood,  and  sometimes  expressed,  as  Extra Jines  et  ter* 
minos  egredir^Cic* 

Note  8*  lliis  rule  takes  place  chiefly  when  the  preposition  may 
be  separated  from  the  verb :  as,  Alloquor te — ^Virg.i.  e. loquor  ad 
te»  Ciassis  ctrcumvehitur  arcem — Liv.  u  e.  vekittir  circum  arcem, 
Exerciiwn  Ligerim  transducit — Cses.  i.  e.  dticit  exercitum  trans 
Ugerim*  But,  in  reeard  to  active  verbs  compounded  with  pre- 
positions governing  the  accusative,  it  generally  happens,  that  the 
preposition  is'repeated,  as  in  Ccesar  se  ad  neminem  adjunxit — Cic. ; 
or  a  dative  is  used,  as  in  Hie  dies  me  valde  Crasso  adjunxit — Cic. 

Note  9.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  an  ellipsis  of  prepositions 
is  frequent :  las,  beoenere  /oco5— Virg.  i.  e.  ad.  Nunc  idprodeo — 
Ter.  i.  e.  ob  or  propter,  Maria  asperajuro — Virg.  i,  e^per,  Ut 
se  loco  maoere  non  possent — Cic.  1.  e.  e  or  de.  Quid  iuojacias^ 
— Ter.  i.  e.  de,  Ut  patrid  pelkretur-^^e^.  \.  e.  ex.  Sometimes 
tlie  word  to  which  the  preposition  refers,  is  omitted:  as,  Circum 
concordics — Sail.  i.  e.  adem.    And  tbi^s  occurs  most  frequently 
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after  prepotttioiu  in  €onimMitk>ii :  at,  BmUUre  unmm-^VUali,  i.  e. 
vmmu  jSvomer§  Ptmr—Cic.  L  e.  or*.  Eduurs  cnpiof-— Cas.  L  e. 
coMhis.  When  prepontions  are  joined  with  casei  which  they  do 
not  govern,  there  is  always  an  dlipsia  supposed:  as,  (^mfmm 
Siellaiem  diviiit  extra  sorUtm  ad  viginti  milUims  ewium — Suet.  Le. 
cwiutn  miliibus  ad  viginti  tmlUa*  To  which  may  be  added  such 
expressions  as  j^nno  ante,  Longo  pott  tempore,  in  which  the  abla* 
tives  are  those  of  time,  some  word  beine  understood  as  the  regi- 
me of  the  prepositions.    SeeR.liXIVy  Note  3. 

OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Rule  LXXIIL  The  inteijections  O,  heu^  andprohy  go- 
vern the  vocative^  and  sometimes  the  accusative :  a% 

0/annase  puer !  O  fiur  boy ! 

Heu  me  miserum !  Ah  wretdn  that  I  am  I 

Note  1.  These  interjections  are  found  with  the  nominative  or 
vocative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative :  as,  O  vtrfo/riu,  «l- 
que  amicus^-Ter.  Heu  vamtas  humana  I — Plin.  Proh  dolor  /— 
tiv.  O  Daue^  itane  contemnor  ahs  te — Ter.  Heu  mserande  puer  1 
— Virg.  Proh  sancte  Jupiter  /— >Cic.  O  prafciarum  custodem  /— 
Cic  Heu  me  infelicem  I^^Ter.  Prohdeum  hornhmmjue  Jidem ! 
— Cic.^  It  is  observed  that  when  O  is  used  as  a  partide  of  ex- 
clamation, it  takes  either  the  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative  | 
that  when  any  vehement  affection  is  deiioted»  it  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative ;  and  that  when  the  affection  is  gende,  it 
is  generally  omitted.  When  used  m  addressing  a  person,  it  is  al- 
ways fhllowed  by  the  vocative:  in  this  sense  it  is  generally  imder« 
stood.  > 

Note  %  Bheu  is  construed  in  a  simUar  way  to  the  others :  as, 
Ekeu  PaUtstra  atque  Ampe&sca  !  uH  esH$  itvac— Flattt  Eheu  me 
miserum  I  ^Ter.    Eheu  condttionem  hujus  tempofis — Cic. 

Note  S.  Sometimes  there  is  an  dlipsis  6f  the  case  usually  fol- 
lowing these  particles :  thus»  O  miserce  jorltf— Lucan.  i.  e.  hamnet. 
Proh  deum  MimortoiMm— Ter.  i.  e.  Jidem. 

>  SometiinM,  hy  a  HeUeninii,  fht  BomtiuUive  it  used  inMMd  of  te  toc*. 
^ye\nPnfieeidantmuymeuisimgMU^\itg.  It  nuiy  here  be  observed,  tfist. 


in  the  decline  of  the  Latin  Uuiguage,  mteus  was  sometimesjomed  to  the  ^ .  _ 
tiTe  of  a  noon ;  as  domine  tneutf  a  phraseolo^  adopted  by  Sdonius,  Salnann^ 
and  others.  M  (the  usual  vocative,  formed  by  apocope  flrom  the  anticnt  mm 
Of  tnius)  was  also  used  in  the  other  two  ^^ers;  as  mi  parent,  mi  ooii^wa^ 
ApuL  for  mea  mater,  mea  uxor ;  mi  tidut^ Apul  for  meum.  Tettar,  mi  PauOa 
-— Hieron.  Scaliger  would  read  Vwet&u,  mi  du2arantc»— TibulL  1,  7,  69;  but 
it  has  been  shown  by  others,  that  such  expressions  did  not  pivrail  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  and  mM  has  been  restored  ftom  more  oonect  M8S.  and  editioaab. 
Mi,  however,  is  sometunes  used  for  mikL  Mi  was  said  to  be  exo^oyed,  even 
w  the  vocative  plunl ;  as  Mt  hominei,  mi  q)ecUUore^^Pl»xU  0  mi  ha^itet^ 
Petron.  But  here  mt  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  met,  or  of  the  aniient  mu, 
like  sis  used  for  suis,  svt  for  suos,  fry  the  more  antient  writen. 
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IM4  4f.  Sacb  conttnicftions  are  deemri  eUiptioa],  as  inteijee* 
(10118  do  not  seem  to  govern  any  caMt.  The  vocathremay  besaid 
to  be  placed  absdutelyy  or  to  be  govwmed  by  no  word.  O  dr 
foriit  may  be  O  qmrn  eivirfiriis.  Hmw^infelieemmBjhe  Hm 
fuam  mi  utfelkem  smiio.  In  Proh  dtim  hummmqueJuUwh  there 
may  be  an  eUiptit  of  impkro  or  eiietlorg  and  ao^  ^  the  rest. 

Rule  LXXIV.  Hei  and  F^  goycam  the  dative:  as, 
Hei  mihi  f        '      Ah  me ! 
VtBVcbis!  Woetoyoul 

AWe  1.  Thu$  also,  Hd  mOu !  fumSs  trai-^yhf.  Vm  iiU,  cau" 
M&e— Mart.  Thus  uaed,  they  aecm  to  hare  the  import  of  nornig, 
the  expressions  being  equiTaknt  to  Mahm  ui  mihi,  Omma  Jin 
lieiiadniiiiu 

Naiet.  Heu9  and  Ohe,  to  wWch  may  be  added,  Au^  Ehot  Eho^ 
dMm^  Ektm^  Haa  and  As  are  fdlowed  by  the  vocatiTe  only :  as, 
H€U3  Sifft^Tet.  Oke  Rbelle^MnH.  Ju  mi  homo  I— let.  Eho- 
dmmf  bmu  vit,  quid  ait  ?^-Ter.  But  in  these  examples,  either  0 
is  undentoody  or>  rather,  the  vocative  is  put  absolutely. 

Noie  S.  jih  and  Fah  are  followed  by  the  accusative/  or  voca- 
tive :  as,  Ah  me  miserum  / — Ter.  in  which  sentia  or  experior  seems 
to  be  understood.  Ah  vireo  infelis  /— Virg.  Fah  iitamiiamtiam  I 
— Incert.    Fah  satus  mea  /— I^aut. 

Note  4.  ffem  is  followed  by  the  dative^  accusative,  or  vocative: 
as,  Hem  HU-^Ter.  Hem  tt§inHa»  Ter>  in  which  vide,  or  videie, 
seems  understood*    Hem  was  &ur/r-Cic 

Note  S,  Hm  is  feund  with  an  accusative:  as,  HiA  tarn  graves 
raHrot,  puoiB    Ter.  supply  iraeiai. 

Noie  6.  Apage  and  cedo  are  sometimes  added:  as,  Apage  /«, 
ceda  puerum    ■  ■  Ter«  but  these  are  verbs. 

Noie  7.  It  ma;  be  generally  observed,  that  the  namiHitive  ia 
the  aubject  of  some  verb  tindmtood;  that  the  dative  is  the  dative 
of  acquisition  i  the  accusative  is  governed  bgr  some  verb  under- 
stood ;  and  the  vocative  is  used  absolutely. 

IMe  S.  Most  of  the  other  interjections,  and  frequently  also 
those  mentioned,  are  thrown  into  discourse  without  any  ease  sub- 
joined to  them  I  as,  Eheu  I  fitgates  Ubunivr  oaai— Hor.  Ah!  tan* 
torn  rem  iam  negHgetUer  agere — Ter. 

OP  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule  LXXV.  The  conjunctions  ei,  aCj  atque^  aut^  vely 
and  some  others,  couple  like  cases  and  moods :  as, 
Honorafotrcm  etmatrem%     Honour  your  father  and 

mother. 
jyi?c  scribit^  nee  legity  He  neither  writes  nor  reads. 
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N6U  ].  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  on  Lectin  and  on 
Engltsh  grammar^  that  conjunctions  unite  only  sentences  or  affir- 
mations, and  not  single  words  or  cases.  Of  this  opinion  are 
Scaliger,  Sanctius,  Vossios,  Ursinus,  and  the  author  of  the  New 
Method.  On  the  other  hand,  IMzonius  and  Ruddiman  contend 
that  they  sometimes  unite  single  words.  Among  the  modems 
too,  Mr.  Harris^  the  learned  author  of  Hermes,  asserts  that  the 
chief  difference  between  prcnpositions  and  conjunctions  is^  that 
the  former  couple  words»  and  the  latter,  sentences.  The  respect- 
able author  of  a  useful  Latin  grammar  obsenres,  that  **  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  rational  to  sajr  that  conjunctions  join  sentences, 
lliey  always  suppose  an  ellipsis.  Thus  in  the  example,  Pubns  H 
umbra  summ^^Hou  the  full  sentence  will  be  Sumus  pubns  ei  ju- 
mus  umbra  i  and  in  Aui  prodesse  volunif  out  dtkctare  poeUB-^Hw. 
it  will  be,  Aui  frodtsse  voluni  poeUe,  aui  deleciare  vobtni  pottos. 
This  solution  will  appear  more  natiural,  if  we  examine  the  sen- 
tences in  which  the  construction  is  varied^  and  for  which  gramma- 
rians have  been  obliged  to  dog  their  genmd  rule  with  exceptions. 
Thus,  Mea  H  reipuhlic4B  inifresi^^Cic.  Meo  prcsndio  aique  hop- 
fdtis^^Ter,  Aui  ob  avaritiam,  aui  miserd  ambiiione,  laborai-^HoT, 
Decius,  cum  se  devwerei,  ei  equo  admissOf  in  mediam  adem  irmebai 
— Cic.'*  In  these  remarks  I  coincide  generally,  but  di&r  from 
him  in  a  part  of  his  inference.  These  instances  certainly  may 
prove  that  conjunctions  join  sentences,  which  was  not  denied ; 
but  they  do  not  disprove  the  opinion,  tliat  they  sometimes  join 
cases  likewise.  In  regard  to  those  complex  sentences,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  it  is  possible  to  resolve  into  simple  asser- 
tions, Uie  opinion  may  be  just ;  but,  if  we  say  ''two  and  two  make 
four,"  and  analyse  the  proposition  into  '<  two  make  YooTy"  and 
*^  two  make  four,**  we  shall  nnd  the  resolution  incorrect,  and  that, 
here,  not  two  a&mations  are  implied,  but  that  two  words  or  cases 
are  coupled  together  in  one  affirmation ;  for  the  predicate  is  ap- 

EHcable,  only  when  the  two  subjects  are  taken  m  conjunction^ 
a  like  manner,  were  we  to  say  Pater  et  Filius  sunt  duo,  we  can- 
not resolve  the  proposition  into  PtOer  est  duo^  et  Films  est  duo,  for 
this  is  palpably  untrue ;  nor  into  Pater  est  unus^  et  FUius  est  unus^ 
for  this  is  only  saying,  that,  **  one  is  one,"  and  '*  one  is  one," 
which  are  different  propositions  from  **  one  and  one  constitute 
two."  Again ;  if  we  say,  End  equum  centum  aureis  et  jduris  {teris 
prdio),  we  cannot  resolve  the  sentence  into  Emi  equum  centum 
aureis^  eiemi  equum  pluris,  since  the  clause  senium  aureis  et  plu' 
ris  constitutes  the  one  price  of  but  one  horse  bought  at  onceK 
Still,  it  may  be  true,  that,  in  Amo  patrem  et  nuttrem^  et  couples 
amo  and  amo^  rather  than  patrem  and  matrem.    From  what  has 

'  Again,  when  we  read  SepOngentesimo  ae  nono  anno  bdla  ttpifia  repvuia 
sunt,  we  do  not  understand,  that  the  wan  were  renewed  (twice) ;  L  e.  once  in 
the  700th  year ;  and,  again»  that  they  were  renewed  inlfae  9th  year ;  but  that 
they  were  renewed  in  ttie  709th  year,  aepUngenUsimo  and  nono  being  the  wonts 
coupled,  and  not  reparaia  sunt  (understood),  and  rqxtrata  sunt  ^expressed),  or 
two  sentences.    Nor  do  I  conceive  that  two  aruio  s  arc  couplea,  one  bdng  to 
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been  laid,  we  may  infer,  that  not  sentences,  but  single  words,  are 
coupled,  when,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning,  the  predicate 
is  not  applicable  to  each  subject  individually,  but  to  both  con- 
junctly. 

Note  2*  Not  only  the  coj^ulative  conjunctions,  ef ,  ac,  atque^  nee, 
neaue,  &c.  and  the  disjunctive*  autj  ve,  vd,  seu,  sive,  belong  to  this 
rule,  but  also,  miom^  nisii  pneterquam,  an,  nempe,  licet,  quamw^ 
nedum,  sed,  ventm,  ScCy  and  the  adverbs  of  likeness,  ceu,  tanquam, 
qiuisi,  nty  &c.,  are  referred  to  it:  as.  Nee  census,  nee  darum  nomen 
amn-umf  Sedprobitas  magnos  ingenhimquejacit — Ovid.  Philoso- 
jM  neffmtauenquam  virum  banutn  esse,  nisi  sapientenl -^Cic,  Aman- 
dus  pater,  licet  diffieSiS'^CiQ.  Gloria  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  5C- 
quUur-^Cic* 

Note  3.  If  the  words  require  a  different  construction,  this  rule 
does  not  take  place,  in  regard  to  the  cases:  as,  Mea  et  reipublica 
interest — Cic.  Sive  Ronus  es,  sive  in  JSpiro— Cic.  But  generally, 
this  seeming  variation  from  the  rule,  arises  from  an  ellipsis :  thus. 
Interest  inter  mea  negotia,  et  negotia  reipMiccB ;^^Svoe  in  urhe 
RonuB  es,  sive  in  Epiro. 

Note  4f.  If  the  sentence  admits  a  change  in  the  construction, 
the  cases  or  moods  may  be  different:  thus,  Leniulum  eximd  spe, 
sumnuF  virtutis  adcHescentem  Jac  erudias — Cic.  Neque  per  tnm, 
neque  insidOs^-SaJl.  Decius^  cum  se  dcooveret,  et  equo  aamisso,  in 
mediam  aciem  trru^at-^Cic,  for  irrueret.  Sentences  of  different 
constructions  may  be  joined  together :  as.  Omnibus  honoribus  et 
pnescns  est  cuUusy  et  prqfidscentem  prosemti  sunt,  sc.  Romani — 
Liv. 

Note  5.  When  d,  aut,  vd,  sive,  or  nee,  are  joined  to  different 
members  of  the  same  sentence,  without  expressly  connecting  it 
in  a  particular  manner  with  any  former  sentence,  the  first  et  is 
expressed  in  English  by  both  or  likewise;  aut  or  vd,  by  either; 
the  first  sive,  by  vohether;  and  the  first  nee,  by  neither :  as,  Et 
legit,  d  scribit,'  He  both  reads  and  writes:  thus  also,  Turn  legit, 
turn  scribit,  or  Cum  legit,  turn  scribit.  Aut  legit,  aut  scribit.  He 
either' reads,  or  writes :  and  thus,  respectively,  of  the  others. 

Note  6.  A  conjunction  is  sometimes  joined  to  the  word  which 
stands  first  in  the  connexion,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as,  Mo»< 
tesquejeri,  sylvaque,  loquuntur — Virg. 

Note  7.  The  reason  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  words 
coupled  oflen  depend  upon  the  same  word,  which  is  generally  ex- 
pressed to  one  of  them ;  and  is,  in  most  instances,  to  be  under- 
stood to  the  other. 

be  considered  bs  understood  to  septmgetUesimo,  for  this  supposition  migTSt  alter 
the  meaning ;  but  that  the  two  numeral  adjectives  conjunctly  agree  witli  one 
and  the  same  onno.  Were  it  necessary,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  accu- 
mulate similar  instances. 


Rule  LXXVL  C7f,  quo,  licet,  ne,  uHnam  and  iummodo, 
are  for  the  most  part  joined  with  the  subjunctive  mood:  as, 

AccidU  id  terga  vertereni.    It  happened  that  they  turned 

their  badcs. 

Note  1.  An^  ne,  nunif  tdrimt  atme,  annam,  and  all  other  inter* 
rogative  particles ;  the  pronouns  quis  and  cujati  the  adverba  fMo» 
modOf  tit,  quam,  M,  quo,  wide,  quh,  quonum,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  adjecUves  quafitut,  quaUs,  qiatus,  quotwplex,  uter,  are  gene- 
rally foUovred  by  the  subjunctive,  if  the  sense  be  dubitative  or  con- 
tingent (that  is,  they  have  in  reality  no  government  of  nooods; 
since,  if  the  sense  be  indicative,  the  mdicative  mood  is  requinte): 
as,  Qua  virttis,  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo,  DiscOe — Hor. 
Nescit  vit^e  JhuUur,  An  sit  ajntd  manes — Ovid.  Ut  sciam  mad 
agasj  ubi  quoque,  et  maxirvi  quando  Ronuejuturus  m-— Cic.  But 
many  of  these  are  found  jomed  with  the  indicative,  even  when 
they  are  used  indefinitely.  After  the  subjunctive  in  Uie  principal 
member  of  a  sentence,  the  verb  following  these  is  subjunctiye:  as. 
Turn  verb  cemeres  quanta  audada,  quantaque  animi  visjuisset  is 
esercitu  CatUina'^oalL 

Note  2.  The  following  words  may  have  in  genend  an  indicative 
or  a  subjunctive  mood  mer  them. 

(1)  Antequam:  as,  Aniequam  proximi  disctssi  -Ciq     Awte' 

quam  de  rejmiHcd  c&am— Qc. 

(  2 )  Postquam  :  as,  Nunc  postquam  Mes — Ter.  Sed  sive  ante* 
quam  ver  preevenerU,  sive  postquam  hyemirit — Plin.  But  both 
postquam  hnd  posteaquam  are  onener  found  with  the  indicative. 

(3)  Priusquam^i  as,  Priusquam  de  repubUc^  dicere  tncspio — 
Cic.  Priusquam  incy)ias,  Consulto  opus  c^— Sail. 

(4<)  Pridiequam  and  Postridiequam  :  as,  Mummvus^  mi,  pridie' 
quam  ego  Atkenas  venirethf  MUylenas  profectus  erat — Cic  jPostn- 
aiey  autpost  diem  tertium^  quhm  lecta  ent — Cato.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  when  the  leadmg  verb  is  of  a  contingent  signification, 
the  verb  following  these  is  generally  sabjunctivet  2A,  Ui  ne  qms 
corona  dcnaretur,  priusquam  rationes  retulisset — Cic. 

Note  3.  TTie  following  words  mav  have  an  indieative  or  a  sub« 
junctive  mood  indifierently,  when  the  signification  is  indicative. 

(1)  Cum  or  quum,  quando,  quandoquidem,  when  they  denote 
since :  as,  Nunc  cum  non  queo,  aquo  animofiro — Ter.     Cum  tat 

■  Ante,  pottf  and  pri&s  are  often  found,  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed  tinder 
die  Position  or  Arrangement  of  Words,  separated  ftom  qwtmtfhe  fbnner  three 
being  placed  in  one  member  of  a  sentence,  and  die  latter,  in  another.  Some^ 
times  iho  anU^m  and  pottauam  are  aeparaied  in  auch  a  way  that  ftnle  and 
po$t  govern  their  own  case :  thus,  AnUpawua  gudm  oodderetur  mejuet  SmC 
QMiaium  post  annum  guSbn  ea  Piloponneso  in  gidSam  recfiero^— Kep.  Qvam 
alone  is  aometimcs  used  for  postquam :  as,  Mer&duptdmo  ^BnmtUsio  toiect— 
Liv.  When  nruHi  precedes,  ^m  is  used  for  anie  or  priutqHthn :  as,  Pri^ 
quam  excesrii  I  vtto— Cic.  Pridii  qu^m  hoc  seripsi^Ck. 
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iustineas  n^atia^Hor.  Quando  aliUr  diis  visum  e$t — Liv»  Nfc 
fluminibus  oegeHa  lierra]  laudabilisf  qwmdo  seneseant  sata  qtut' 
dam  a^tf£»-— nin.  QMonaoquidem  apud  te  nee  auctfmUu  txurf— 
Liv.  Quandoquidm  agros  jam  ante  iiUus  injwriii  €xaffMi  rdu' 
quissent — Cic.  In  this  Gist,  nowever,  the  sense  aeemg  contingent. 
(^)  Cum  or  quum^ ;  qudndo ;  quandocunque  or  quandoque  ; 
uhi;  tdncunqu£;  quoties;  qwotiesque;  rimul;  simul  aCf  ut^  aiaue, 
adverbg  of  time :  as>  Qu€b  cum  accidunty  nemo  est,  &c. — Cic.  Cum 
faciem  videos^  videtur  esse  quantivis  pretii — Ter.  Quando  eritj  ut 
condas  instar  Carlhaginis  urbem — Ovid.  Indeed,  quando  and 
quandoquidem  generally  take  the  indicative,  as  well  bb  quando* 
cunque ;  Quandocunque  ista gens suas lUeras  dabUf  omniacorrum- 
pet — Plin.    Hue  ubi  (when)  peroentum  esi^-Nep.  Ubi  semd quis 

'  Rheoiiu,  and,  after  him,  Schmidiut  and  Urrimu,  thus  speak  of  the  ad- 
veibiail  particle  cum.*  (1)  When  it  denotes  in  Gennan,  loenn  (AjigL  toAcit), 
and  refers  to  time  absolutely,  it  is  followed  dther  by  the  present  or  5ie  future 
of  the  indicadye,  or  by  the  future  su^unctiye  [perfect] :  as,  Cum  atuUo  ad  te 
ire  aU^uem,  lUeros  ad  te  dare  9ole(^^Cic  Cum  inimici  nostri  venire  dkentur, 
turn  in  JS^Jtrum  i&o— Cic  Vereor  ne  exetmtR  potesttu  non  stt»  cum  CeB$ar  venerit 
—Cic.  (2)  When  it  answers  to  the  Gennan  crft  or  <ia(Angl.<u,iiiAtbf^iiitoi,) 
it  le  followed  by  the  impeifect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive :  as.  Cum  tcriberem: 
Cum  tcriptistem*  (3)  But  when  any  time  has  been  previously  expressed,  it 
takes  any  tense  of  ue  indicative :  as,  MuiH  anrd  mnt,  cum  iUe  in  are  meo  est 
—Cic*  Kvnquam  oUuritear  noc^  tflhts,  eum  tibi  vigSanH  poBicdar'^  Cic.  M- 
ettnium  df,  cum  vuiuH  nundum  yvmuuf^Cic.  B^t  these  reosarks,  as  Urainus 
himself  allows,  do  not  always  hold  good* 

Br.  Crombie  observes  that  the  two  last  rules  are  correct,  but  that  the  first 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensiye;  for  cwm,  taken  absolutely,  adraiti  also  the 
imperfect  in^catfvey  as  Cum  aliquid  mdebaiur  caveri  pottty  tum  H  negSgentiam 
tfofa6af»— Cic.  And  Ukewise  the  preterite;  as  Cum  juariam  amid,  tum  me 
periit9eputato^Ond0  He  observes  also^  that  these  mUs,  taken  as  a  whole, 
are  demtive,  cumlieing  often  Joined  to  the  indicative  mood,  when  the  sense 
is  not  absolute,  and  when  no  tmie  is  mentioned,  dther  specially  or  generally. 
Noltenius  more  comprehensively  gives  the  following  rules :  Cum,  for  ^vandot 
quo  tempore,  quotietf  takes  the  present,  the  preterite,  and  the  future  indicative; 
for  postquam,  and  er  quo,  the  present  and  preterite  oj^*  the  same  mood,  or  the 
imperfect  and  pluperfect  suljunctive,  rarely  the  same  tenses  indicative;  and 
when  any  time  is  noted,  dthor  specially  or  generally,  it  takes  the  indicative. 
The  same  learned  critic  observes,  (Gymnasium,  2d  £d.  vol.  L  p.  SC)  that  it 
would  seem,  that  the  rule  by  whidi  the  practice  of  chissio  writers  was  generally 
r^uUted,  in  regard  to  the  adveib  cuifi,  was  to  join  it  to  the  indicative  mood, 
when  tbey  intended  emphatically  to  mark  the  time  of  one  action,  present,  past, 
or  future,  as  coincident  with  that  of  another  action,  or  with  any  tinie^  specially 
or  generdly.  If  no  particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  times  as  coincident,  and 
if  t£e  actions  themselves,  not  their  co-existence,  or  their  continuity,  formed  the 
primanr  consideration,  cum  was  joined  to  the  subjunctivew  He  gives  it  as  a 
general  nile^  for  the  direction  of  the  junior  reader,  to  join  eum  with^  the  sub-* 
junctive,  when  it  can  be  turned  into  afters  ^ohikf  without  any  material  iiguiy 
to  the  force  or  meaning  of  the  expression ;  or  when  the  dauae  with  wbich  cum 
is  connected,  can  be  rendered  participially,  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  thus, 
^  When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  he  waited  for  battle,"  Cum  exereUum  in- 
ttruxisKtf  praSum  expeetabaiy  or  cxerdtu  instructOp  baring  drawn  up  his  army. 
"  When  he  had  arrived  sooner  than  was  expected,"  or  having  arrived.  Cum  de 
imprmriso  venmet^CwB.  B.  G.  ii.  3.  Here  the  clause  connected  with,  cum 
cannot  ha  participially  rendered  in  Latin,  the  verb  venio  being  intranutive,  imd 
the  Latins  having  no  p«;rfect  participle  active. 
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pejeraDerHf  ei  credi  postea  non  oporiet — Cic.  But  here,  periiaps, 
the  sense  may  be  considered  contingent.  .lUe  ubi  nascentem  tna- 
culis  wiriaverU  ortoii— Vir^.  Evenit  uf,  quatiescunque  dictator  rC' 
cepUt  hostei  movervn^r— Liv.  PMts  scvott^  sacerdota,-  quatiescun- 
que pro  Pop.  Athen,  precarentuTf  Mies  esecrari  PhiUppum — ^Liv. 
Q,mties  aua  ^atiescunque  are  most  commonly  found  with  the  in- 
dicative. Stmul  it^lamt  tilnceny  a  perito  carmen  cognosdtur'^Cic. 
Simid  portarum  daves  tradiderimus,  Carthaghiiensium  extemp[6 
Enna  m^— Liv.  Quam  simul  ac  tali  persensit  peste  teneri — Virg. 
Ut,  simul  acposita  sit  causa,  habeant  quo  se  referant^-^Cic.  Omne 
enimdt  simul  ut  ortum  esty  et  se  ipsum  dili^y  &c.^-Cic*  FacS^  vt 
appareaty  nostras  omnia  potuisse  consequi  stmul  ut  veUe  coppissent^ 
Cic.  Simul  atque  introductus  est,  rem  confedt^^ic*  Sceevcla 
quotidiey  simul  atque  lucerety  Jaciebat  omnibus  sui  conveniendi  po- 
testatem-^ic.  W  hen  the  signification  is  contingent,  the  sid>junc- 
tive  ought  to  be  used :  bs,  Q^ndoque  ossa  Capyis  detecta  essenty 
Jore  ut,  &c.»Suet.  It  should  be  observed  of  cum,  that  when  used 
as  a  conjunction,  for  quoniam^  or  quandoquidem  since,  or  etsi,  al- 
though, it  ^nerally  takies  the  subjunctive,  and  for  q[iM  because^ 
the  indicative ;  as,  Cum  Athenas  tanquam  ad  mercaturam  bomarum 
artium  sis  prqfectuSy  inanem  redire  turpissimum  est — Cic  Cum 
etiam  plus  contenderimuSy  quhm  joossumusy  minus  tamen  JademtUy 
quam  debemus — Cic*    Cum  tu  Iwer  es,  Messenio,  gtncdieo^-Pkuit 

(3)  These  adverbs  of  time,  dum^,  donee,  quamdiu,  quoad  :  as, 
H(sc  dum  aguntur — Cic.  Dum  id  nobiscum  unci  videatis,  ac  venit 
Mditimus — Varr.  Donee  ad  hcec  tempora  perventum  est — Liv. 
Cerium  obsidere  est  usque  donee  rediSrit — Ter.  It  is.  observed,  that 
dum  and  donee,  when  used  for  quamdiu,  are  generally  followed 
by  the  indicative,  and  for  usquedum,  by  the  indicative  or  subjunc- 
tive ;  ^d  dum  for  dummodo,  by  the  subjunctive.  Ego  tamiUu  re* 
quiesco,  quamdiil  ad  te  scribo — Cic.  Reminiscere  ilEim,  quamdiu 
ei  opusjuerit,  vixme— Cic.  Nequefinem  insequendifscenuit,  quoad 
subsidio  confisi  equites  pracipttes  hostes  egerunt^-^fs^  EquiieSt 
quoad  loca  patiantur,  dueerejubet — Liv.  it  is  observed,  that  the 
mdicative  mood  is  the  more  frequent  after  all  these  words ;  but, 
if  the  sense  be  contingent,  then  the  subjunctive  must  be  used:  as, 
Ne  expectetis,  dum  exeaiU  hue — Ter.  or,  when  used  for  dummodo : 
as,  Oderint,  dum  mefuani— Cic.  Ut  nemo  ....  donee  quidquam 
virium  superesset,  corpori  aut  sanguini  suo  parceret — Lir.  Quamdiu 
$e  beni  gesserintu  Mihi  hoc  c^derunt,  ut  esses  in  SidUd,  quoad 
velles — Cic. 

(4:)  Etsi,  etiamsi,  quan^uam,  ouamvis,  tametsi:  as,  Etsi  vereoTy 
juaices  &c. — Cic.  Etsi  entm  nihu  in  se  habeat  ^oria  cur  expetatuTy 
tamen  virtutem  tanquam  umbra  sequitur-^Clc,  Quam  tibi,  etiama 
non  desideras,  tamen  mittam — Cic.  Omnia  bretia  tolerabilia  esse  de* 

>  It  is  observed,  in  regard  to  dum,  thAt  When  it  refers  Co  a  present  or  pro- 
gressive action,  the  subjunctive  is  seldom  used.  Yet  Cicero  writes.  Me  «rii^ 
dum  tu  nbsi.%  scnbere  oiidlizrm^— Fam.  zii.  17.  Thus  alsoy  Jhtm  htc  ita  itrtnt 
— Hirt.  B.  Afr.  c.  25. 
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6entf  aiamii  maxima  sint — Cic.  Aique  qro>  qmnquain  nullum  scdus 
rationemhabety  tamen  . .  •  •  tare  veam— Liv.  Quanquam  Vokath 
aisetttirentur-^Ctc.  Qnamvu  tardus  ertu^  et  te  iuajflaustra  ienehant 
-^O vid.  Qicafmu  Elytiof  mrtiur  GnBcia  campos — Virg.  Qjiiamvi$ 
prudens  ad  cogitandum  sisy  sicut  es-^tic.  AJthoush,  in  this  last, 
the  sense  appear  contingent,  and  consequent! j  es  for  sis  might  be 
deemed  incorrect,  yet^  in  a  similar  instance,  the  indicative  is  used : 
thus,  Ea  si  maxima  est,  ut  est  ceri^^Cic,  1  OiC  153.  Tametsi 
jactat  tile  guidem  illud  suum  arbitrium-'-'Cic*  Memini  tameUi  nuU 
lus  moneas^-^Ter.  >  It  is  observed,  that  etsi,  tametsi,  andquanquamf 
when  they  stand  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  usually  have  tlie 
indicative  after  them;  and  that  etiamsi  and  quamvis  are  oftener 
joiaed  with  the  subjunctive.     Tamenetsi  is  construed  as  tametsi. 

■  'But,  wlien  the  verb  is  contingent  in  sense,  or  when  the  verb 
in  the  principal  member  of  the  sentence  is  contingent,  the  verb 
which  follows  the  preceding  particles  must  be  in  the  subjunctive 
mood :  as,  Etn  tie  discessissem  e  tuo  conspectu,  nisi  me  plane  nihil 
uUa  res  adiuvarei — Cic.  Nte  ille,  etiamsi  prima  prosper^  evenis' 
senty'imbdlem  Asiam  qutesisset^IAv.  Putaram  te  aliquidnovi, 
•  .  .  •  quamvis  non  curarem  quid  in  Hispanic Jieret,  tamen  te  scrip- 
iurum — Cic.  Gaudeo  tibi  meas  literas  prius  d  tabeUario  qudm  ab 
ipso  reddiias;  quanquam  te  ni/iU  JefeUisset-^Cic,  Non  crederem, 
tametsi  vtdgo  audirem  —Cic. 

(5)  Si,  sin,  ni,  nisi,  siquidem  :  as.  Si  vales,  bene  e^^— Cic.  Ut 
si  sapiiks  decertandum  sit,  ut  erit,  semper  novus  veniam — Cic.  Si 
ilium  relinquo,  epis  vita  timeo ;  sin  opittUoTf  hujus  mt na«— Ter. 
Sin  autem  ad  adolescentiam  perduxissent  amicitiam,  dirimi  tamen 
interdum  contentione  dicebat — Cic.  Mirum  ni  domi  est — Ter.  Pom- 
peius  Dpmitium,  nisi  me  omnia  Jallunt,  deseret — Cic.  Nee  Justitia 
nee  AmicitUB  omnino  esse  poterunty  nisi  ij^sna  per  se  expetantur-^ 
Cic.  Ni  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  nisi  ;  mdeed,  sm  and  nisi 
seem  to  be  only  si  with  a  negative;  it  b  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  their  construction  is  similar.  Siquidem  is  but  si  quidem.  Robur 
et  soboks  militum  interiit,  siquidem,  qua  nuntiafUur,  vera  sunt-^ 
Cic.  These  being  kindred  or  similar  words,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  examples.  It  is  observed,  that  si  used  for  quamvis,  re- 
quires the  subjunctive :  as,  Redeam  f  non,  si  me  obsecret-^Ter.  in 
which,  however,  the  sense  is  evidently  contingent.  Si  is  some- 
times omitted,  and,  then,  the  verb  is  generally  m  the  subjunctive: 
as,  Tu  quoque  m^nam  "partem  operein  tantOysineret  dolor,  Icare, 
haberes — Virg.    iTius  also  in  the  phrase  Absque  eo  esset  for  Si 

'  I  suspect  that  a  few  of  the  examples  which  are  adduced,  of  the  subjunc- 
live  mood,  do,  in  reality,  involve  the  potential ;  thus,  Tametti  fnMus  moneas 
does  not  mean  << though  you  do  not,*'  but  << should  not  admonish;**  Non  H 
me  obsecret,  not  « if  she  beseeches,"  but  « if  she  beseech'*  or  «  should  beseech 
me."  Indeed,  fmm  the  samwiess  of  the  forms,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dastin- 
guisb  these  two  moods,  more  especially,  as  the  indicative  and  potential  phra- 
seologies are,  in  English,  sometimes  employed  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
sense,  and  the  second  form  of  the  Latin  veib  sometimes  admits,  consistently 
with  the  sense,  an  interpretation,  by  the  one,  or  the  other, 
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ahique  eo  eu^^  (Had  it  not  been  for  bim^)  tbe  EnglUb  idiom: ad- 
mitting  aho  the  elliptiB  of  if.  When  the  sense  is  contingent*  it 
is  needless  to  repeat,  that,  afler  ail  such  words  the  subjunctive 
is  used :  as,  O  moremjprcedarum,  quern  a  tnajarihus  accepimm^  d- 
quidan  teneremus — Cic.  It  is  obvious  that  the  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, which  is  preceded  bjr  ti  and  the  like,  is  dependent  upon 
another,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  member.  If 
the  verb  in  4he  principal  member  be  contingent^  then  the  verb 
following  sit  and  the  hke,  must  be  in  the  subjunctive,  and  the 
tenses  of  the  one  member  must,  according  to  the  sense,  be  ac- 
commodated to  those  of  the  other :  thus,  for  Present  Time,  Si 
Jaret  in  terris^  rideret  Democntus^Hot,  Nee  si  raiianem  siderum 
ignoretf  poetas  inteUigat — Quinct.  Si  ex  hahitu  noweJbrttauB  spec- 
tetuvy  venisset  in  ItaUam-^ljiY,  For  Past  Time;  Et  habuisset  res 
fortunam^  nisi  unus  homo  Sy^acusisjuisset — Liv.  Si  meum  consi* 
Hum  valuisseif  tu  hodi^  egeres — Cic.  Dixit  hostes  fare  tardiores, 
si  animadverterent — Nep.  Docet  eum  magnojerepericido,  si  quid 
adversi  accidisset — Nep.  Placebai  iUud,  ut  st  rex  anUcis  tuisjwem 
suamprastitisset,  auxiUis  eum  tuis  adjuvares^Clc^^^Vor  Future 
Time ;  Redeam  f  non,  si  me  obsecret — Ter.  Ita  geruntur  apte,  ul 
si  usus  Joretf  nugnare  possint^-^Cic.  Aufugerim  patius  qmm  re- 
deamy  si  eo  mmi  redeundum  sciam — Ter.  Etjacereat^  si  non  €Bra 
repuLsa  sonent — TibulL  In  this  last,  congrui^,  perhaps,  re<]uired 
Jacerent ....  sonarent^  or  Jaciant ....  sonent*  The  verb  m  the 
principal  member  is  sometimes  in  the  indicative,  instead  of  the 
subjunctive  mood,  but  still  the  verb  following  si  must  be  in  the 
subjunctive :  as,  Si  per  MeteUum  licitum  fssetf  matres  illorum  oe- 
nidant'^  C\c»  Si  mens  non  lava  Juisset,  impideratjerro  Argoiicas 
Jtedare  latehras — Virg.  Ntc  veni^  nisi  fata  locum  sedemque  dedis- 
«fn^— Virg.  In  poetry,  both  verbs  may  be  found  in  the  indica- 
tive :  as,  Atjuerat  melius,  si  te  puer  iste  tenebat — Ovid. 

(6}  Q^odf  quiat  quoniam^  quiime  (because),  seem  generally  to 
be  jomed  to  the  indicative  or  sub|unctive  mood  indi&rent&y  :  as, 
SenatusconsuUa  duo  facta  sunt  odtosa^  quod  in  Cansulem  facta  pw 
tantur — ^Cic.  Mihi  oubd  de/endissem,  leviter  succensuit — Cic.  It 
is  observed  that  auba,  used  lor  cur  or  quamobrem^  with  the  verb  erf, 
is  construed  witn  the  subjunctive :  as,  Est  quod  te  mam— Plaut. 
Aliis,  quia  defit  auod  amant,  agre  est — Ter.  Vides  igitur,  quia 
verba  non  sint^  nihil  videri  turpe^^Cic  Quoniam  non  potest  idferi 
quod  vis,  Id  vdis  quod  possit^-'TeT.  Latiumque  vocari  maluit^  his 
quoniam  latuisset  tutus  in  oris— Virg.  Quippe  id  est  hamini  natu- 
rofc— Quinct.  Non  ignorat  voluptatem  Epicurus,  quippe  qui  testis 
Jketur^CiQ*^  Quippe,  when  used  for  nam,  it  is  observed,  takes 
the  indicative:  as,  QMippe  veior  fatis-^Yirg.    When  quatemu  is 


*  It  is  observed  that  quippe  used  for  ti^poTr ,  and,  as  in  thi»  example,  folloivcd 
by  ^t,  generally  takes  the  subjunctive :  and  when  followed  by  cum,  alwm3r5 : 
as,  Quippe,  cum  ea  sine  pntdentid  satis  habeat  auctoritatis,  pmdentia  smejustitik 
mhU  vaieat^dc  Followed  by  guM,  it  takes  the  subjunctive ;  by  quia  or  qu^- 
mam,  the  indicative :  as,  Multade  mea  senteittia  futeshts  est  Ctesar,  quippe  quad 
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used  for  quoniam,  it  is  construed  as  quoniam.  If  the  principal 
member  of  a  sentence  be  contingent,  the  word  following  these 
partides  must  be  in  the  subjunctive :  as,  Se  videre  ait,  quodpaucis 
dnnis  magna  accessio facta  esset,  Philosophiam  plane  absolutamjbre 
-~Cic«  Fleque  ^isquam  est  qui  dolorem  ipsum,  quia  dclor  sit,  amet 
— Cic.  QiumiamJractcB  vires  hostium  jorefUy  JDamitianum  inter" 
venturum^'Tac.  When  quod  is  used  in  the  same  connective  or 
relative  signification  as  ut,  it  may  have  an  indicative  or  subjunc- 
tive mood  after  it :  as,  Apparet,  qubd  aliud  a  terra  sumpsimuSf 
aliud  ab  konore — Cic.  Cato  fjfiirari  se  dicebat^  quod  non  rideret 
aruspeXf  aruspicem  cum  vidisset — Cic. 

(?)  Qtton,  ceu,  tanquam^  ppinde,  when  they  denote  likeness, 
are  joined  with  the  indicative,  but  when  they  denote  pretence  or 
irony,  with  the  subjunctive :  as,  Fuit  dim,  quasi  ego  sum,  senex-^ 
Plaut,  Quasi  de  verbo,  non  de  re,  laboreiur^Cic.  Adversi  rupto 
ceu  quondam  turbine  venti  Confligunt — Virg.  Ceu  verb  nesciam  ad' 
versus  Theophrastum  scripsisse  etiam  Jcgminam—Flia,  Tanquam 
philosophorum  habent  discipline  ex  ipsis  vocabula — Ter.  Tanquam 
jeceris  ipse  aliquid — Juven.  Hac  omnia  perinde  sunt,  ut  aguntur 
—Cic.  Perinde  ac  satis  Jacere  etjraudata  restituere  vellent — Caes. 

(8)  With  respect  to  the  construction  oi  qui  with  the  subjunc- 
tive mood^  it  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  English  is  ex- 
pressed contingently  or  potentially,  or  when  contingency  is  con- 
veyed, as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  English  indicative,  the  second 
form  of  the  Latin  verb,  or  potential  mood,  is  required  by  the 
sense.  And  it  is  only  when  the  English  indicative,  used  in  a  sense 
unconditional,  requires  a  Latin  subjunctive,  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, this  mood  can  be  said  to  be  governed  by  qui,  or  indeed  by 
any  other  word. — 1st.  When  the  subject  is  introduced  indirectly 
with  periphrasis,  whether  affirmatively,  negatively,  or  interroga- 
tively, the  verb  in  the  relative  clause  is  usually  subjunctive,  pro- 
vided this  clause  constitutes  the  predicate.  Thus,  mstead  of  say- 
ing, NonnuUi  dicunt,  we  say,  Sunt,  qui  dicant,  there  are  persons, 
who  say.  Fuerunt,  qui  censerent — Cic.  who  thought.  Inventi 
autem  muUi  sunt,  qui  vitam  prqfundere  parati  essent^^Clc,  Nemo 
esty  qui  haud  intetHgat-^Cic.  who  does  not  understand.  NuUa 
pars  est  corporis,  qua  non  sit  minor — Cic.  Quis  est  enim,  cui  non 
perspicua  sint  iUaf-^Cic,  to  whom  those  things  are  not  clear? 
An  est  quisquam,  qui  duintet-^hW,  These,  and  similar  phraseo- 
logies, admit  the  three  following  forms ;  thus  we  say,  They  ran 
through  pvery  flame,  or  There  is  no  flame,  through  which  they 
did  not  run,  or  What  flame  is  there,  throueh  which  they  did  not 
run  ?  Per  omnem  Jlammam  cucurrerunt.  Nulla  est  Jlamma,  per 
quam  non  cucurrerint.     Quanam  estjlamma^  per  quam  non  cu' 

etkm  Crassum  ante  vUHsse^^dc  Qu^rpt  quia  magnarum  sape  id  rtmedium 
agrtmlinum  est^Ter.  Jnsanabilis  non  est  credendus  Cmorbiw)  quippe  qrumiam 
et  in  multis  spmUe  de«jY— Plin.  Quod,  quia,  and  qwmiam,  neetn  to  be  redundant 
in  these  eTamplcs. 
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curreriyit ;  which  last  is  the  expression  of  Cicero .  Under  this  rule 
may  be  comprehended  those  cases  in  which  qui  is  joined  with  the 
subjunctive  mood  after  such  words  as  unus  and  soluSi  when  they 
are  employed  to  restrict  what  is  affirmed  in  the  relative  clause,  ex- 
clusively to  that  particular  subject  mentioned  in  the  antecedent 
clause.  The  relative  clause,  therefore,  is  the  predicate;  thus,  Vahi 
solus  hie  homo  est,  qui  soiat  divinitus — Flaut.  This  is  the  only  man 
that  knows,  equivalent  to  Hie  solus  seU,  Sapientia  eU  unOf  qua 
mcestitiampdlatexanimis — Cic.  The  restrictive  term  may  be  merely 
implied;  as,  Mens  esty  qui  diros  sentiat  ictus — Ovid.  It  is  the  mind 
(alone  )  that  feels.  The  observance  of  this  rule  is,  in  some  cases, 
essential  to  perspicuity ;  for,  otherwise,  the  subject  may  be  mis- 
take for  the  predicate.  If  we  say  Sunt  boniy  qui  dicufdy  to  ex- 
press They  are  good  men,  who  say,  and  also.  There  are  good  men, 
who  say,  the  expression  is  evidently  ambiguous.  This  ambiguit}^ 
is  prevented  by  expressing  the  former  sentiment  by  Suttt  boniy 
qui  dieunty  in  which  case  the  relative  clause  is  the  subject,  and 
the  antecedent  clause  the  predicate;  and  by  expressing  me  latter 
sentiment  by  Sunt  boniy  qui  dicanty  where  the  antecedent  ^clattse 
is  the  subject,  and  the  relative  clause  the  predicate. — ^2ndly,  The 
relative  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive,  when  the  relative  clause  ex- 
presses the  reason  or  cause  of  the  action,  state,  or  event.  Thus, 
mdejfecit  Hannibaly  ^i  Capua  hiemarU^  or  quod  Caputs  hiemavii^ 
Hannibal  did  wrong,  in  wintering,  or,  as  we  sometimes  express  it> 
to  winter,  at  Capua,  that  is,  because  he  wintered.  Ccesarttn  mae-^ 
nam  injuriam  Jacere,  oui  suo  adventu  vectigalia  s3fi  dderwhi^'- 
ceret.  Css.  In  such  pfirasjeologies,  the  relative  seems  equivalent 
to  quoniam  ego,  quoniam  tUy  quoniam  iUe,  This  construction  of 
the  relative,  as  in  the  preceding  rule,  recommends  itself  by  its 
subserviency  to  perspicuity.  If  we  say  Malejeeit,  qui  hiemavit^ 
we  impute  error  to  the  person  who  wintered ;  but  do  not  express 
the  error  as  consisting  in  his  wintering.  When  we  say  qui  hic" 
marity  we  signify,  that  he  erred  because  he  wintered.— Wben 
the  relative  possesses  a  power  eauivalent  to  et  cum  is,  et  quod  is, 
et  quoniam  isy  et  quia  »,  these  aaverbs  in  the  antecedent  dause 
being  joined  with  the  subjunctive,  the  relative  also,  in  conformity 
with  this  rule,  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive ;  thus,  Cum  taOem 
pulchritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  quorum  in  altera  venustas  sUy  in  fl/- 
tero  dignitas—Cic.  Here  the  relative  clause  is  equivalent  to  ei 
cum  eorum  in  altero  venustas  sit.  Under  this  rule  may  be  com- 
prehended those  cases,  in  which  qui  n  joined  with  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  namely,  when  the  relative  clause  states  some  circum- 
stance belonging  to  the  antecedent,  as  accounting  for  the  princi- 
pal fact,  or  as  contributing  to  its  production ;  thus,  lUiautem,  qui 
omnia  de  repuhlied  prtBctaray  atqu£  egregia  sentirent,  sine  uRa 
mordy  nesotium  susceperunt-^Cic.  They,  as  being  persons  who  en- 
tertained the  most  noble  sentiments. — When  tU,  tttpote,  qtdppey 
are  expressed  with  the  relative,  they  sufficiently  mark  the  influ- 
ence of  the  relative  clause;  and  as  all  ambiguity  is  thus  prevented. 
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the  relative  b  sometimes  joined  with  the  indicative^  but  much 
more  frequently,  acreeabJy  to  the  general  rule,  with  the  subjunc- 
tive ;  thusy  Prima  Tuce  ex  castru  proficiscuntur^  ut  quHnu  essetper* 
suasum — Cses.  JEgressi  Trqfanh  ut  quibus  nifiU  mperesset — ^Liv. 
as  being  persons  to  whom  nothing  remained.  Quippe  qui  videam . 
Liv.  Prater  ejus^  utpate  qui  peregre  depugnavit'^Lic,  This  is  the 
reading  of  Emesti ;  out  most  of  the  early  editions  give  depugnd* 
rit, — Miy,  The  pronoun  qui  is  joined  to  the  subjunctive  mood« 
when  the  discourse  is  oblique  or  indirect,  that  is,  when  the  rela- 
tive clause  does  not  express  any  sentiment  of  the  author's,  but 
refers  it  to  the  person  or  persons  of  whom  he  is  speaking.  Thus, 
Dixerunt  unum  peiere,  ac  deprecari,  sijbrte  pro  sud  dementia  ac 
matuuetudine,  quam  ipsi  ah  cUiis  audirent,  statuisset  Atuaticos  esse 
canservandos,  ne  se  armis  despoliaret^^Cess,  Here  it  is  obvious,  « 
the  relative,  clause  expresses  a  sentiment  delivered  by  the  speaH- 
ersy  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  observation  of  the  author's, 
the  expression  quam  audirent  being  equivalent  to  quam  ipsi  audi- 
visse  duteruTtt  s  whereas  ipsi  audiebant  would  imply  an  observa- 
tion of  Cesar's,  equivalent  to  quam  ego  (scil.  Ctesar)  eos  audiisse 
dico.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  ubi  used  relatively  for 
in  quo  locOf  to  quod  used  as  a  conjunction,  and  likewise  to  cum^ 
quiOf  quam^  quando  ;  thus,  Qjuire  ne  committeret,  ut  is  locus^  ubi 
constitissentf  ex  calamitate  populi  Romani  nomen  caperet — Cses. 
Quo  also  for  ad  quern  locum,  and  unde  for  e  quo  Ipco^  are  construed 
in  a  similar  way.  Non  minus  libenter  sese  recusaturum  populi  Ho- 
mani  amicitiam,  quam  appetierit — Cses.  It  may  he  observed,  that, 
whenever  the  future  perfect  would  be  employed  in  direct  state- 
ment, the  pluperfect  is  necessary  in  the  oblique  form.  We  find 
the  direct  expression,  used  by  Ovid,  Dabitur  quodcumque  optdris, 
expressed  under  an  oblique  form  by  Cicero,  Sol  Phaethonti  JUio 
jdcturum  se  esse  dixit,  ouidquid  optdsset, — 4*thly  •  When  qui  is  taken 
for  ut  ego,  ut  tu^  ut  iue,  ut  nos,  &c.,  it  is  joined  with  the  subjunc- 
tive ;  thus,  Atque  illce  dissensiones  erant  hujusmodi,  Quiritesy  quce 
nan  ad  delendam,  sed  ad  commutandam  rempublicam  pertinerent-^ 
Cic.  The  dissensions  were  such,  that,  or  of  that  kmd,  that^  &c. 
Nee  uUa  vis  imperii  tanta  est,  qu^  possit — Cic.  It  is  frequently 
thus  used  after  dignus,  indignus,  iaoneusj  and  quam  following  a 
comparative:^5thly.  Qui,  taken  for^uiif,  is  generally  joined  with 
the  subjunctive;  thus,  Sentiet  qui  vir  siem — Ter.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  interrogative  pronouns  used  indefi- 
nitely, for  the  relative  pronoun.  If  we  say,  I  know  not  what  arts 
he  was  taught,  the  latter  clause  expresses  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceives the  action  of  the  verb.  Nescio  quibus  artibus  sit  eruditus. 
Here  we  evidently  express  our  ignorance,  to  which  of  the  arts 
his  stadies  were  directed.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  is  the  inter- 
rogative, and  being  indefinitely  taken,  is  joined  with  the  subjunc- 
tive. But  if  we  say,  I  know  not  the  arts  in  which  he  was  in- 
structed, it  is  not  the  latter  clause  which  receives  the  action  of 
the  verb,  but  the  word-  arts,     Aries  hand  novi,  quibus  die  est  eru' 
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diius.  Here  we  express  our  ignorance  of  those  arU  in  which  he 
was  instructed ;  and  the  pronoun  is  the  relative,  and  joined  with 
the  indicative  mood.* 

(9)  ^Ubif  ubicunquc,  uhi  ubij  quo,  quocunque,  yuitf  quacunque, 
adverbs  of  place,  may  be  followed  either  by  the  indicative  or  the 
subjunctive  when  the  signification  of  the  verb  is  indicative :  as, 
Porticus  heec  ipsa,  ubi  ambulamus^  Cic.  Petenfibus^  vt  ab  Nbrboy 
vhi  par  urn  commod^  essenty  alio  traducerentur — Liv.  Omnes  dves 
Romani,  qui  ubicunque  sunt,  vestram  seveiitatem  denderant — Cic 
Nunc  ubi  ubi  sit  animus,  certe  in  te  est — Cic.  It  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply examples  in  regard  to  the  compounds  of  ubi^  as  they  natu- 
rally follow  the  construction  of  their  primitive.  Ubi  n^que  noii 
esse  iis,  quo  venerunt,  neque  semper  cum  cognitoribus  esseposmuU — 
'Cic.  Sed  quocunque  venerint,  banc  sibi  rem  preesidio  sperantju- 
^>rflm— Cic.  Non  est,  quhproperes,  terra  patema  tibi — Ovid.  O 
qud  sol  habitabUes  iUustrat  oms-^Viox.  Quocunque  iter  fiat  ^  ejus* 
modi  fiat — Cic.  Turn  visam  belluam  vastam,  quacunaue  incederet^ 
omnia  pervertere — Cic.  The  sense  is  sometimes  sucn  as  requires 
the  subjunctive  only:  as,  Hie  locus  est  unui,  quo perfiigiant — Cic. 
Habebam,  qub  configerem,  ubi  conquiescerem ^Cic.^  Here  the 
sense  seems  contingent,  or  potential. 

Note  4.  Ut,  and  utcunque,  signifying  when,  if  the  signification 
be  indicative,  are  followed  only  by  the  indicative  mood :  as,  Ut 
ab  urbe  discessi — Cic.  Utcunque  defecere  mores — Hor.  But  if  the 
sense  be  contingent,  the  subjunctive  must  be  used:  as,  Tu  ut  sub- 
servias  orationi,  utcunque  opus  sit  verbis,  vide — ^Ter.  Ut,  when  a 
particle  of  similarity,  and  subjoined  to  ita  or  sic  (both  which  are 
sometimes  understood)  has  an  indicative :  as,  Tu  tamen  has  nup^ 
Has  perge  facere,  ita  ut  ^facis-^Ter,  Ita  vti  supr^  demonstrari' 
mus—CgsB,  Ut  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  ita  in  a  peculiar  man. 
ner :  as,  Ita  vivam,  ut  maximos  sumptus  fitdo^-Cxc  Att.  5.  15. 
i.  e.  May  I  die,  if  I  do  not.  Ut  is  sometimes  used  for  ialisy  or 
tali  modo :  as,  Tu  {ut  tempus  est  diei)  videsis,  ne  quo  hinc  longiiis 
abeas — Ter.  Horum  auctoritate  Jinitimi  adducti  {ut  sunt  GaUo- 
rum  subita  et  repentina  consilia)  &c. — Caes.  Credo,  ut  est  dementia 
—Ter. 

Note  5.  The  following  words  are  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

(1)  Licet  (which,  in  reality,  is  a  verb,  ti^  being  understood 
af\er  it,  although  used  as  a  conjunction  in  the  sense  ofetsi:  as, 
Dicam  equidem,  licet  arma  mUii  mortemque  minetur — Virg. 

(2)  Quo,  put  for  tit,  quoniam,  or  quasi:  as,  Adjuta  me^  quh  id 
Jiatfiicilius — Ter.  but  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  rather 

*  For  these  valuable  rules  for  the  construction  of  q%ii,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr   CroTTibie's  Gymnasium,  a  work  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  i»«t«"^*^"" 

V  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  when  the  learner,  in  transUting 
Englkh  into  Latin,  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  be  contingent,  or  not,  it  is 
Kafer  for  him  to  join  the  words  mentioned  in  Koie  3,  with  the  subjunctive 
than  with  the  indicative,  since,  if  the  sense  be  indicative,  the  subjunctive  mo'^ 
generally  be  used,  and  if  contingent  it  muil  be  used. 
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of  tho  potential.     Non  quh  iUa  LalU  sU  qaicquam  dtddug,  sed 
muUo  tamen  ventutior — Cic. 

(3)  m  sifa€  si,  aque  ac  si,  perinde  tit  Sh  aliier  ac  si^  &c.>  vclut 
si,  veluiif  BS,  Triremem  in  poriu  agiiarijubet,  ut  si  exarcere  remiges 
ve/itft^-Nep.  Prasiered  iransversis  itineribus  quotidi^  castra  movs/re^ 
juxta  ac  si  hosies  cuiessent — Sail.    Perinde  quasi  exiius  rerum  non 

harmnum  amsUia  legibus  vindiceniur — Liv.  Itaque  vdut  si  cum  alio 
exerciiu  extrei,  nihU  usquam  pristines  discipiime  tenuil — Liv.    Ac  • 
vebsti  stei  volucris  dies,  parcis  diripere  -  -  -  -  amphoram-^Hou 
Cctpd  ittde  ludi,  velut  ca  res  nihil  ad  retigionem  pertinuisset — Liv. 

(4)  Quiny  for  qui  nofij  quhd  non,  ut  non,  or  quo  minus  t  bb, 
Quam  nunc  nemo  est  in  SidUd,  quin  habeaty  quin  legat — Cic.  Fieri 
nulio  modo  poterat,  quin  CUomeni  parcereiur — Cic.  Nulla  tam/a-* 
cilis  res,  quin  difficilis  siet,  qudm  invitus  facias — Ter.  Non  quin 
rectum  esset,  sed  quia  &c. — Cic.  Pror^us  nihil  abest,  quin  sim  mi- 
#errtiiitti— Cic.  Otherwise,  this  word  is  followed  by  the  mood 
which  the  sense  requires :  thus,  used  for  cur  non,  i^uin  continetis 
vocem  indicem  stuUitice  vestrce  f — Cic;  for  imo,  the  indicative  or 
imperative  * :  as,  ()uin  est  paratum  argeatum  ? — Ter.  (^uin  tu  hoc 
audi — Ter. 

(5)  Ut,  fuo,  ne,  iiuominus,  referring  to  the  final  cause,  require 
the  potential,  whicn  retains  its  proper  contingent  sign iticat ion, 
.the  final  cause  beins  a  contingency  ;  and,  in  such  ini^tances,  the 
mood  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  particle.  In  regard  to  the  succession  of  tenses, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  if  the  verb  preceding  such  words  be  of 
past  time>  the  verb  which  follows  them  must  be  in  the  preterim- 
perfect  or  preterperfect  subjunctive :  and  if  the  preceding  verb 
be  future,  or  present,  the  present  tense  must  be  used.  But  to 
this  there  are  many  exceptions,  which  roust  be  regulated  by  due 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  tenses,  and  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
ject. Avaro  quid  mali  optes,  rdsi  ut  viuat  diu  P— P.  Syr.  Philippi- 

dem  miserunt,  ut  nun/iare/— Nep.     Dixit  Romam  statim  venlufos, 
ut  rationes  cum  publicanis  putareni-^Cic^  When  the  following  verb 

*  VcMsius  says,  that  when  qwn  is  u.ied  in'ezhorting  orconimanding,  it  takes 
the  indicative  or  imperative ;  and  ttiat,  when  used  for  imoj  it  is  sometimes 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  :  as,  Hie  iwn  est  iocust  Qmn  tu  alium  qwBras,  cm 
cefUonesJardc»^T\aut,  He  miglit  have  added  Quid  nunc  agUur  .^— -Gn.  Quin 
rcdeamM — Ter.  But,  as  Ursinus  observes,  in  these  q^uin  implies  exhortatjpn, 
which  is  still  clearer  in  the  following,  Hortor  ne  cujusquani  miscreat,  Quin 
spoGes,  muliles,  tacerest  quemque  nacta  st»— Ter.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  those 
examples  in  which  Vossius  assigns  to  it  the  sense  of  exhorting,  it  is  commonly 
interpreted  by  imo.  —  Quin  rs  a  contraction  ofqutfie,  and  its  real  signiji  cation 
seems  to  be  qui  n^n,  or  cur  non ;  thus  Quin  die  is  equivalent  to  Die,  qui  non, 
or  cur  non  f  Non  dvirium  est  quin  uxorcm  nolit  JUiua  to  Non  dubium  est,  qtd 
ne  sit,  or  cur  non  sit,  ut  uxorem  noUt  filiut. 

•  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  a  preterite  may  precede,  yet  if  the  ac- 
tion is  un4erstood  to  continue,  the  present  is  to  be  Used  :  as  Vrare  Jussit  hera, 
ut  adse  veniat-^Ter,  Eaneme  celet,  consuefedJiUumr-^'Ter.  In  the  follow, 
ing,  StMimem  medium  any)eremt  et  capite  yrimiim  in  terram  statuercm,  Ut  cer&- 
kno  dispergat  vtafi^^Ter.  Add.  III.  2.  18,  certain  critlci  substitute  disperge- 
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has  no  present,  we  find  the  perfect  used  instead  of  it :  9B,  Bugai, 
uti  memtnerini^SaA.  If  the  final  cause  is  to  be  passing  at  a  fit* 
ture  time,  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  should  be  used:  as,  N€ 
dolerequUlemposmmfUinoninffratuavidear—'Cic.  IrrUaniadpug" 
nandum,  ^»5  fiani  acriore^-- Varr.  And  here  observe,  that  ^ 
is  used,  instead  of  ui,  before  a  comparative;  and  somethnes, 
though  rarely,  when  a  comparative  does  not  follow:  a8«  Qiur,  mom 
quh  te  ceUm,  non  pertcribo-^Cic.  But  if  the  final  cause  is  to  be 
perfect  in  any  time  either  past,  present,  or  future,  then  the  pre- 
terperfect  simjunctive  is  to  be  used:  as,  Ne  frusira  Id  tales  vki 
venerini,  te  aUquandOf  Crease,  audiamus — ^Cic.  Timeo  ne  Ferrm 
impuni  fecerii  ^Cic.  Indeed,  all  such  instsmces  are  sufficiently 
regulated  by  the  sense.  £//,  ne,  ^ub^  quomirAsy  when  used  in  wbst 
is  called  a  relative  or  connective  sense,  require  the  poCentiid 
mood,  and  follow  the  same  rules  that  have  been  just  given :  as, 
Futurum  sensii,  ui  OBteri  seguerentur — Nep.  Ne  guis  impedhrehtr^ 
quomvnils  frueretur — Nep.  If  the  dependent  action  is  passing  now 
or  at  some  future  time,  the  present  potential  is  used :  as,  Oram' 
dum  estf  ui  sii  mens  sana  in  corpore  samo — Juv.  Orare  jussUj  ad 
se  ui  wma*— Ter.  Sperofore,  ut  contingat  id  no^ti— Cic.  (See 
the  preceding  Noiey  itnd  poeA  If,  in  this  case,  an  imperfect  pre- 
cede, the  same  tense  should  follow :  as.  Idem  etdm  mpedirei,  9V0- 
miniis  mecum  esses ,  quod  nunc  etiam  impedii-^  Cic.  But,  if  the  de- 
pendent action  is  to  be  considered  as  completed  either  in  past, 
present,  or  future  time,  the  preterperfect  subjunctive  must  be 
used :  as.  Si  verum  est,  ut  papulus  R.  omnesgentes  superdrit—^Vep. 
Faciam  ut  nweris — Ten  Si  est,  cuipam  ut  Antipho  in  se  admuserii 
— Ter.  But  ut  after  verbs  of  wishing  seems  to  be  excepted  from 
these  rules,  and  to  follow  the  construction  of  utinam:  as,  Cmpe^ 
rem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset^^Wrg.  Qudm  veliem  uttea  Stoicis 
inclinasses — Cic.  Veliem  affuisses^  Cic.  Ut,  when  correspond* 
ing  to  the  intensives  t/a,  adeo,  sic,  taw,  talis,  toties,  tantus,  is,  &c. 
requires  the  subjunctive,  in  the  same  tenses  that  have  been  just 
specified.  When  the  dependent  action  is  represented  as  passing 
at  a  past  time,  the  imperfect  is  used :  as,  Cum  jam  in  eo  essei,  ui 
oppido  potirelur — Nep.  When  the  dependent  action  is  passing  at 
some  time  present  or  future,  the  present  is  used  :  as,  Adeone  ig^ 

ret,  while  others  consider  that  the  former  tense  is  used  for  the  Utter,  bj  the 
figure  Enallage.  In  Dum  id  quuero,  tUn  gmJUtum  rettituerfm^~Ter,  Heaut  III. 
1.  83,  some  would  substitute  restihmm,  while  others  read  restituerim,  used  for 
resiittiam,  as  direris  sometimes  is  for  dicas,  Tlie  past  follows  the  present,  when 
the  sense  requires  it :  as,  Velim  Uafortuna  ttdUset — Cic  Servu  tvis  utjtmuam 
daudererU,  et  ^ti  ad  fores  attisterefU,  imperat.  Deum  precor  ut  hie  dies  /fSt^/efi- 
cUer  tfita«rt<— Cic.  Pertuadet  Castico  ui  idein  Jaceret^-'CtBU,  In  such  in- 
stances, the  present  seems  to  be  used  histoncoUy  fsee.  p.  72),  tmpentf  and  jxr> 
suadet  having  the  effect  of  perfects.  Ut  is  found  with  the  infinitive:  as,  Ut 
meliija  quicqiad  erit  paii^^lior.  Car.  I.  11.  3.  forpcUiaris.  This  is  a  Greciain, 
which  we  have  formerly  noticed,  under  the  explanation  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 
Some  resolve  this  example  thus :  Ut  (vel  cum)  melius  sitjfoti  qtiic^uid  <rit,  quam 
tcntare  &c.  Others  thus :  Ut  (vel  quanto)  nicUus  est  cequo  aiiimo  pati  fuicg:u*d 
&c.     And  others,  in  different  other  ways. 
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narui  es,  ui  kme  nescuu*^C\c.  Nmiquam  eril  tarn  &ffpressus  ieria' 
tust  uieifu  iupplkttndi  qtddem  ac  lugendi  sU  poUsias-^Cic,  U  in 
Ihis  case  an  imperfect  precede,  the  same  tense  most  also  foUovr. 
But  when  the  oepenilent  action  is  represented  as  complete  either  ' 
in  time  pest^  present,  or  future^  the  perfect  subju(hcUve  is  used: 
as,  Fidere  Ucei  aUos  tanta  leviiaU,  iii  ut  fiterit  mm  dididsie  meitMs 
^Cic.  Bex  tantum  moims  est,  ui  TUsaphtmem  koUem  judkaiwni 
->Nep.  Sie  erwdhkf  ui  in  summd  laudejuerini^^l^ep.  In  such 
sentences  »/,  and,  sometimes,  gwrnuuiU,  are  used  alone,  the  in- 
tensive word  beii^  understood. Ui  is  used  for  supposing  thai, 

aUamug  thai,  before  the  potentiai  onlj ;  and,  in  like  manner,  its 
negadTe  ne  r  as,  Ui  emm  rationem  Plato  nuUam  affigrret^^Cic.  Ui 
iia  «tfcai»-— passim.  Ne  smgulas  nominem — Liv»  Ut  is  sometimes 
omitted :  as,  Uade  iUa  savit,  mgtr  a»  alkus  nasarer  ?  Age  porro, 
sdssH'^Y^utdx. ' 

(6)  Ui  out,  utpote  quiy  utpote  quum^  genefMy ;  and  the  parti- 
cles of  wishing  or  praymg,  utinam,  o  xt\  and  ut,  for  uttnam,  al- 
ways have  the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  Ita  turn  discedo  ah  ilh,  ui 
qui  sefiUam  daturum  neget — Ter.  Antonius  procul  aherat,  utpote 
qui  magno  exercitu  sequeretur — Sail.  Me  incommoda  valetudoy  ut- 
pote cum  sine  febri  lahordssem,  tenehai  Brundusii^'-Cic,  O  mi^ 
prceteriios  referat  si  Jupiter  annos — Virg.  Utinam  Uberorum  mo- 
res  non  perderemus — ^Cic.  Utinam  ea  res  ei  voluptati  sit — Cic.  Ui 
ilium  dU  deteque  perdant-^Ter.  Indeed,  utinam  is  only  a  variety 
of  ut  or  uti,  which  is  used  in  the  last  example  for  a/fnam,  a  word 
of  wishing  being  understood  in  all  such  instances.  Utinam  ex- 
presses a  wish  either  for  tlie  present,  past,  or  future,  and  always 
requires  the  subjunctive.  For  the  present,  the  preterimperfect 
subjunctive  is  used  :  as,  Utinam  pro  decore  nobis  hoe  tantiim,  ei 
non  pro  salute,  esse  f  cer  tarn  en — Li  v.  For  the  past  imperfect,  the 
prei^erimperfect  is  used  :  as,  Utinam  istucverbum  ex  mnimo  diceres 
^Ter,  For  the  past  perfect,  ihe  preterpluperfect :  as,  Fecissent^ 
que  utinam — ^Virg.  ¥or  Juture  time,  the  present  subjunctive :  as, 
Utinam  ilium  diem  videam — Cic.  In  the  former  case,  utinam  is 
sometimes  omitted  by  the  poets ;  and  in  the  latter,  ofteiier  than 
it  is  expressed :  as.  Me  quoque  qu&fratrem  mactdsses,  improbe,  dex- 
tra — Ovid.     Dii  te  eradiceni'^Ter.     Quod  bent  vertat — passim. 

*  Si  Is  fom^tiaies  used  fat  o  d,  or  uUnam :  as,  &'  nunc  se  nobis  ille  aureus 
arbore  ramus  Ostendat  nemore  in  /on/o— Virg.  Quam  vcUem  is  likewise  used 
in  the  sense  of  wishing :  as,  Qudm  veUem  Roma  mansisseS'^Cic.  in  which, 
however,  ui  is  understood.  Sometimes  even  the  particle  and  veri>  are  both 
understood :  as,  Tecum  ludere,  skut  i;»«ti,  potsem-^^CtiSniL  i.  e.  tgyto  utt  or  uH" 
nam,  pouem.  To  these  may  be  added  such  expressions  as  Ne  $im  sakms,  Ne 
Vfvam,  (may  I  die,)  which  may  be  thus  completed--//a  jyrecor,  ita  vovco,  ui  ne 
Sim  salmu,  ut  ne  vitum.  Thus  also  utinam  ne;  bs,  Utinam  ne  in^ nemore  De- 
fio  KcurUms  Casa  cecidisset  abiegna  ad  terram  fra6e^— Eton.  ap.  Cic.  Instead 
of  which  some  employ  utinam  non,  Cicero  uses  both  i  as,  Illud  utinam  ne 
ver^  tcrHerem-^Fam.  v.  17.  fftec  ad  te  die  nalali  meo  scripHi  quo  utwam 
fvscefitus  non  e$tem,  aut  ne  qtud  ex  eudem  matre  poUea  natum  cijef— Attic.  »i. 
9.  extr. 
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The  ellipsis  of  utmam  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the  op- 
tative mood.  But  its  omission  not  being  allowable  in  all  tenses, 
nor  common  in  any  but  the  present^  it  seems  scarcely  admissible 
to  consider  this  as  a  distinct  mood.  For  the  future  perfect^  when 
it  is  intended  ^o  wish  that  a  future  action  may  be  completed^  the 
preterperfect  or  the  preterpluperfect is  used:  as,  Ulinamhicswr' 
duSf  aui  kcec  mula  facta  sit — Ter.  Uimam  {inquit  C*  Pontius)  ad 
ilia  tempora  mefartuna  reservavisset,  et  tunc  essem  natus  si  ^uando 
Romani  dona  acdpere  ccepissent :  nan  essem  passus  diutius  eas  fm- 
perare — Cic.  in  which  reservamsset  implies  a  wish  for  past  time, 
and  essem  natus  for  future.  But  ut  used  for  postquam^  fuam^  quo- 
modo,  and  as  an  adverb  of  likeness  (see  also  Note  4),  is  followed 
by  the  indicative  ;  and  ne,  as  an  aolverb  of  hindering,  by  the  im- 
perative or  subjunctive :  as,  Ui  sumus  in  Panto,  terfrigare  censU- 
lit  /f/ef'^Ovid.  Utfalsus  animi  est  I — Ter.  Ut  iuie  es,  item  am- 
nes  censes  esse — Plaut.  Sometimes,  also,  the  future  subjunctive : 
as,  Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  meles^Cic.  Abh  nejura,  satis  credo^ 
Plaut.  Ne  fugiie  hospitium — Virg.  Ne  post  con/eras  culpam  in 
me — Ter.  Non,  in  a  forbidding  sense,  is  always  joined  with  the 
future  indicative,  and  not  with  Uie  imperative  or  subjunctive.  In- 
deed, it  is  most  likely,  that  ne  is,  like  wm,  always  a  mere  nega- 
tive adverb,  and  that  the  subjunctive  following  it  is  governed  bj 
ut  understood,  which  is  also  frequently  expressed :  thus,  J^que 
prcedixiti  ut  ne  prius  Lacedamoniorum  legatos  dimitierentj  quam 
ipse  esset  remissus^^lfep,  Sed  tamen  ita  vdim^  ut  ne  quid  properts 
.  — Cic.  Ut  non  is  likewise  used  for  vt  ne  :  as,  Ut  pkira  nan  dicam, 
neque  aliorum  exemplis  confirmem — Cic.  Or,  for  quim  •-  as.  Potest 
igitur,judiceSy  L.  Corneous  damnarif  ut  non  C.  Marii  factum  con- 
demnetur — Cic.  We  also  find  quh  ne  with  a  comparative :  as, 
Cautum  erat  quh  ne  plus  auri,  et  argentifactidomihaieremus — Liv. 

(7)  Dummodois  joined  with  the  subjunctive:  as,  Omnta  ko- 
nesta  negligunt,  dummodo  potentiam  consequantur-~Cic^  Also  dum, 
when  used  for  it :  as,  Oderint,  dum  metuant — Cic. 

Note  6.  When  the  English  that  is  not  commonly  considered  as 
a  pronoun,  or  definitive,  and  when  at  the  same  time  it  comes  be- 
tween two  verbs,  it  is,  in  Latin,  expressed  by  ut  or  qvhd  with  a 
finite  verb  following,  or  the  noun  afxer  it  is  put  in  the  accusative, 
and  the  verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood'.  Ut  is  commonly  used 
after,  1st,  Verbs  signifying  to  intreat  or  request.  2dly,  After  verbs 
signifyinff  to  decree,  happen,  order  or  command,  but  seldom  after 
ji^eo,  unless  signifying  to  decree.  Sdly,  After  verbs  si^fying 
to  advise  or  persuade,  generally,  ^thly.  After  verbs  signifying 
to  cause^  effect,  or  bring  to  pass.  5thly,  The  articles  of  every 
agreement  are  expressed  by  ut.  6thly,  All  intensive  words,  ts 
cdeOf  ita,  talis,  tanius,  the  pronouns  is  and  hmc,  &c.  are  followed 

*  It  was  originally  intended  (aee  page  88)  to  introduce  here  the  whoie  ot 
the  diacuBsion  relative  to  t/uL  That  part  of  it,  however,  which  rafen  to  ibt 
infinitive  or  u<  or  jubd,  will  be  found  ezplamed  under  Bole  XI.IV. 
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by  uL  This  word  ^  is  generally  used  to  express  the  final  cause, 
or  end  proposed ;  ^icbc/^  the  moving  or  impelling  causes  thus, 
'^Scholani  petere  solebat^non  ^u^(fliterarum  studiosus  erat,  sed  ut 
patri  morem  gereret,"  He  went  to  school,  not  that  he  was  desirous 
of  learning,  but  thai  he  might  comply  with  the  humour  of  his  father. 
Thus  also,  Gaudeo  quod  ie  inierpellatn -—Cic,  Cursorem  miserunty 
ut  nuniiaret — Nep.  But  in  such  phrases  as  Futurum  sensiiy  ut  cce- 
teri  sequerentur^^e^,  and  Inde  fitj  ut  rarh  repenre  queamus — 
Hor.,  ut  does  not  denote  the  final  cause,  but  serves  rather  to 
point  out  the  connexion  or  relation  subsisting  between  the  pre* 
ceding  verb  and  the  following  member  of  the  sentence,  and  an- 
swers to  the  question  by  what  f  Neither  does  u/,  when  used 
after  intensives,  indicate  the  final  cause,  but  the  manner,  as  in 
Nullum  tarn  impudens  mendacium  est,  ut  teste  careat^^VMn,  In 
regard  to  such  sentences,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  intensive 
is  s6metimes  implied,  as  in  Puit  disertus  (he  was  so  eloquent)  ui 
in  primis  dicendo  valeret — Nep.  and  that,  instead  of  ut  after  in^ 
tensives,  and  after  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus,  majors  ejusmodi,  &c., 
qui  is  often  used :  as,  Quis  est  tarn  Lyuceus,  qui  tantis  tenebris  ni- 
Ml  qffendaif  nusquam  incurrat — Cic,  Qui  ilium  decrevertmt  dig' 
numy  suos  cui  liberos  commit terent — Ter.  Itane  tandem  idoneus 
Tibi  videor  esse,  quern  tarn  aperte  fallere  incipias  dolis  /-i-Ter,  Ma- 
jor sumy  qudm  cui  possit  Fortuna  nocere— Ovid.  Genus  belli  est 
ejusmodi,  quhd  maximh  vestros  animos  exdtare  debet ^Cic.  Missi 
sunt,  qui  (or  ut)  consulerent — Nep.  Indeed,  it  may  be  added, 
that  in  some  instances,  quod  does  not  denote  a  moving  or  im- 
pelling cause,  but  is  used  merely  connectively,  when  a  simple 
event  is  expressed,  as  depending  upon  a  preceding  verb ;  thus 
Sciojamfilius  quhd  amet  meus — Plant,  ^ovjilxum  meum  amare,  Ne 
is  the  same  as  ut  ne  or  ut  non  ;  quominiis  is  similar  to  ne\  for  quh 
is  used  with  comparatives  instead  of  ut,  and  minus  is  merely  a 
negative ;  and  quin^  which  is  qui  ne,  is  used  for  auominus,  quod 
non,  or  ut  non;  so  that  ut,  or  the  sense  of  it  implied,  seems  the 
basis  of  most  of  these  particles.*— —« As  it  is  impossible  to  class 
all  words  with  the  respective  methods  of  expressing /Aa/  after  them, 
and  as  many  Verbs  are  followed  by  different  forms,  sometimes 
without  any  visible  difference  in  the  meaning,  I  shall  subjoin  to 
this  Rule,  from  Seyer,  an  alphabeticallist  (though  not  a  complete 
one,  one  half  of  the  examples  of  which  isj  he  says,  taken  from 
Gesner's  Thesaurus)  of  words  followed  by  the  accusative  and  in- ' 
finitive,  or  by  certain  particles  and  finite  verbs;  premising^  how- 
ever, that,  upon  an  examination  of  his  instances,  ^u^t/ is  evidently 
often  used  for  quia  or  quoniam,  and  that  several  words  appear  to 
be  followed  by  «/,  not  through  ,their  own  particular  nature,  but 
by  means  of  the  verb  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  some  in- 
tensive word  expressed  or  implied  in  the  preceding  member  of  the 

*  Ut,  denoting  the  final  cause,  seenu  equivalent  to  the  Greek  <Mr,  eofine,  in 
huncjinem,  eo  consiiio;  and,  when  used  connectively,  to  Uf,  whence,  as  will 
hereafter  be  noticed,  it  is  probably  derived.  Quod  may,  perhaps,  claim  the 
bame  origin. 
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sentence;  and  that  all  tlie  different  forms  are  not  always  to  be 
used  indifferently,  but  with  a  general  reference  to  the  seyeral  ex- 
planations which  have  been  given  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  m- 
finitive  mood,  and  of  the  precise  meaning  and  use  of  quhd  and  «/. 
For  instance,  we  may  say,  Gaudeo  te  vaUre,  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  well,  which  b  equivalent  to,  Gaudeo  tu3  salute,  or  valeiu^Smi 
hand  i  or  Gaudeo  quid  tu  vales j  or  vaUasy  both  bemg  expressions 
of  similar  meaning;  but  we  cannot,  in  Uiis  sense,  say  Gfi»deo  ui 
tu  valeas,  because  this  would  be  supposed  to  mean  I  am  glad  (in 
order)  that  yon  may  be  well.  And  although  we  may  say  Fis  mu 
uxorem  ducere^  Do  you  wish  me  to  marry,  or  my  marriage^  or  Vu 
ut  uxorem  ducam.  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  marry,  we  cannot 
use  quhd  in  this  sense.  We  may  say  Suadeo  tibifugere,  or  utfu- 
etas  otiumt  if  Uie  intention,  aim,  and  final  cause  of  advising  be  to 
mduce  you  to  shun  idleness ;  but  we  cannot  say  Suadeo  iUd  ui 
(nor  auod)  rex  veneritf  if  we  mean  to  convey  information,  the  verb 
not  aomitting  this  sense.  When  persuadeo  denotes  to  persuade, 
that  is,  advise  thoroughly,  oc  with  effect,  it  is  commonly  foUowed 
by  ut  i  thus,  He  persuaded  me  to  be,  Mihi  persuasit,  ut  essem.  But 
when  it  signifies  to.  persuade,  or  to  convince,  it  is  followed  by  the 
infinitive ;  thus.  He  persuaded  me,  that  I  was,  Mild  persuasiij  me 
esse.  In  like  manner  moneo,  when  it  signifies  to  apprize,  by  way 
of  counsel,  of  any  truth  or  fact,  requires  the  infinitive ;  numenti- 
bus  amiciSf  cavendum  etse  Mutium — Suet.  His  friends  telling  him 
by  way  of  caution*  But  when  advice  to  action  is  implied,  ut  h 
used.  The  same  author  says,  Monitus  est^  ut  vim  mulHtut&nis  oa- 
veret.  But  although  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  prin- 
cipal and  prominent  difference  between  auhd  and  ut,  it  must  be 
observed,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  shaoes  of  difference  become 
so  faint,  that  their  respective  significations  very  much  approxi- 
mate each  other.  We  find  even  quod  used  for  ut :  aS|  Pnemomeo 
nunquam  scripta  quhd  ista  legai — Ovid.  Mos  veterum,  fuiiy  quod 
prcetor  soleret  pronunciare — Ascon.  in  Verrin.  This  is  not  so  re- 
markable in  the  last  example,  since,  had  ut  been  used,  it  would 
have  been  but  as  a  definitive  or  connective.  Ut  for  quod:  as,  Juro 
ut  ego  rempublicam  ficm  deseram — Liv.  ^t  verum  est  ut  poptdms  R, 
omnes  gentes  virtute  superdrit — Nep.  But  notwitlistanding  these 
and  similar  instances,  Uiere  is  a  distinction  generally  observed 
between  ^uhd  and  ut ;  for,  as  Ursinus  observes,  were  we  to  say  Die 
quhd  vemat,  we  simply  relate  that  the  thing  is  doing ;  if  fHc  ui 
veniat,  we  mean,  that  it  may  be  done :  if  we  say  Audiui  qttodfuerit 
prcelium^  we  simply  declare  or  specify  the  thing  heard ;  if  Audwi 
utfuerit  prtsiium^  we  refer  to  the  manner  of  the  action.  W^e  like- 
wise sometimes  find  qui  used  as  if  equivalent  to  quia  or  quhd,  and 
as  well  as  quh,  used  also  for  ut^ ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
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ut,  quhdt  ii,  all  denoting  thai,  maj  bear  some  affinity  to  one  an. 
other,  since  v^  originally  Written  uti,  may  be  Sri,  and  quod^  xai 
Srti,  qu*  oiiif  quoddi,  quodde,  f  hence  quid,)  for  we  know  that,  in 
etymology,  k  and  q,  and  /  and  d  are  respectively  esteemed  con-' 
vertible  letters.  Indeed^  or/,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  used,  is, 
in  reality,  the  neuter  gender  of  iri^^  as  will  be  evident  by  ob- 
serving the  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  :  thus,  'AAA*  ovx,  diro^cvcsif,  ol^  Sri — Aristoph.  ^^  But 
you  will  not  restore  h,  I  know  that-,"  or,  as  we  often  express  the 
same  assertion,  **  But  I  know  that  you  will  not  restore  it." 
When  it  does  not  receive  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  signifies 
thai  or  to  the  end  thaty  like  the  Latin  ut  or  utiy  it  is  still  consi- 
dered as  the  pronoun;  but  governed  by  ^C  or  ^liy  thus  ^td  Sri, 
for  that,  or  for  that  purpose.  And  in  this  way,  it  likewise  denotes 
the  moving  or  impelling  cause,  like  the  Latin  quid.  Even  when 
the  Latin  ut  or  uti  is  used  as  an  adverb  of  likeness,  denoting  as, 
it  may  still  be  considered  as  having  the  import  of  a  definitive^ 
since  this  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  German  er,  signifying  that, 
itf  or  which  ^  thus,  IIU,  ut  erat  imperatum,  circumsistunty  i.  e.  They 
surround  him,  oi  (or  that)  had  been  ordered.  And,  in  English, 
the  that  which  was  formerly  denominated  a  conjunction,  is  now 
almost  universally  considered  as  an  adjective,  a  definitive,  or  de- 
monstrative, and  is,  like  quid,  easily  resolvable  into  a  relative 
pronoun,  being,  as  such,  a  word  connecting  two  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence. Thus,  if  we  say  Benefaeisy  quid  me  adjuvas,  You  do  well 
that  you  assist  me,  we  may  resolve  it  into  jliffuvarme,  quh  id  beni 
facisy  You  assist  me,  and  thaty  or  rather  Jor  that  {qu^  id  id  ot  oh 
id,  quod  being  equivalent  to  que  idy)  you  do  welP.  But  whether 
quid  be  generally  the  relative ;  or  wtiether  it  originally  come  from 
the  same  source  as  uty — since  the  respective  imports  of  these  two 
are  so  generally  considered  as  greatly  dissimilar,  are  matters  con- 
cerning which  perhaps  too  much  has  already  been  said,  as  they 
are  subjects  rather  of  curious  than  of  beneficml  investigation. 


A  List  of  Words  kaving  qu6d,  ut,  &c.,  or  the  Infinitive 
Mood,  qfier  them\ 

Abnuo  ace.  and  inf.  Absum  ut,  quin. 

Abstineo  quominCis.  Accedo  ut,  qudd. 

tabeliere  him.  Qm  hvic  credis  would  denote  simplj,  You^  who  believe  htm^ 
are  a  fool.  Neque  enim  hocjeciy  qu^  tH^  moUttus  exsem— FUn.  in  which  qtid 
U  equivalent  to  vt»     See  also  Note  5,  (5). 

*  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  qudd  seems  redundant :  thus,  Qubd  si- 
mukAque  Gracckua  penptxU  ftuctuare  jioptt/um— Auct.  ad.  Herenn.  iv.  55» 
Qu3d  utmam  iUum  eadem  fuEc  nmvlcmJtem  tnifeam^— Soil.  Jug.  14.  21. 

*  The  classical  instances,  and  their  authorities,  are  here  omitted,  that  the 
list  might  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  a  work  of  this 
description ;  but  this  drcumstance  is,  comparatitely,  of  no  great  importance. 
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Accidout,  ace.  and  inf. 
Accipio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Acerbum  est,  ace.  and  inf. 
Addo  qudd,  ut. 
Admoneo^  see  Moneo. 
^quitas  qiue  uU 
^stimo  ut. 
Affirmo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Ago  uty  ne,  ace.  and  inf, 
AHeno  quin. 
Alius  (juam  ut,  nisi  ut. 
Ambigttur  quin. 
An^o,  ace.  and  inf. 
Animadverto  quod,  aecand  inf. 
Annuo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Apparet  qudd,  ace.  and  inf. 
Appello  qudd. 
Arguo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Argumentum  quod,  ut,  ne,  ace. 

and  inf. 
Assequor  ut. 

Assentior,  ace.  and  inf.,  ne. 
Assevero,  ace.  and  inf. 
Audio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Auctor  est  ut,  ne^  ace.  and  inf. 
Autumo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Bonum>  melius,  optimum  est,  ut. 
Cadit  ut. 

Cano,  Canto,  ace.  and  inf.  ut. 
Caput  est  ut. 
Caveo,  Cautio,  ut,  ne.. 
CaviJlor,  ace.  and  inf. 
Causa  est,  qudd,  ut,  quin. 
Censeo  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Cerno  ut  (how),  ace.  and  inf. 
Clamoand  con5p.ut,acc.  and  inf. 
Cogitatia  ea  ut. 
Cogo  ut. 

Cognosce  qudd,  ace.  and  inf. 
Committo  ut. 
Comperio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Competit  ut. 


Complector  ut. 

Concedo  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Conditio  ista  est  ut. 

Conficio  ut. 

Confide  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Confirmo  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Confiteor,  ace.  and  inf. 

Congruo  ut. 

Conor  quominvts. 

Consilium  esse  ut. 

Consentio,  ace.  and  inf.    . 

Consentaneum  est,  ace.  and  inf. 

Consequor  ut  ne. 

Con8tantia,Ineonstantia  quas  ut . 

Constituo  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Contendo  ut,  ne,  aoc.  and  inf. 

Contineo  quin. 

Contingit  ut. 

Convince,  ace.  and  inf. 

Convenit  ut,  ne. 

Credo,  ace.  and  inf. 

Custodio  ne. 

Cura,  Cure  ut,  quod,  ne. 

Decerno  ut. 

Decet,  Dedeeet,  ace.  and  inf. 

Declaro,  ace.  and  inf. 

Deduce  quominiid. 

Definio,  Definitio  liasc  ut,  quo- 
minus. 

Defugio,  see  Fugio. 

Demonstro,  ace.  and  inf. 

Denuntio  ut,  ace.  inf. 

Deploro,  see  Ploro. 

Deprecor  ne,  ut. 

Despero  ace.  and  inf. 

.Deterreo  ne. 

Devito  ne. 

Dico-is,  ace.  and  inf.,  ut  and 
qudd  seldom. 

Dignus  est  ut. 

Do  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Doceo,  ace.  and  inf. 


since  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  mood,  and  that  of  qubd,  ut,  &c,  hare  be«n  so 
fully  explained.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  list  itself  might  hmre  been 
altogether  omitted,  without  much  loss  or  inconvenience.  Indeed,  upon  s 
minute  inspection,  it  appears  to  me  botli  redundant  and  defective  ;  and,  in 
some  respects,  so  likely  to  perplex  a  learner,  that  I  would  advise  bim  to  refv 
chieiiy  on  the  general  rule,  and  on  his  own  observation.  Some  of  the  other 
Ihxs  occupy  a  considerable  space,  but  tlieir  insertion  could  not,  with  propri- 
ety, be  avoided. 
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Doleo  qudd,  ace.  and  inf. 

Dubium  est  qoin. 

Dubito»  an,  num,  utrum,  ace. 

and  inf. 
Duco  (to  lead)y  Adduce  ut. 
Edico  uty  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Edictam  ne. 

Efficio  ut,  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Enuntio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Eripio  quin. 
Erro  qudd. 
Error  nicut. 
Evenio  ut,  qudd. 
Evince  ut. 
Excipio  ut,  ne. 
Exeogito  ut. 
Excuse  qudd  (Jbr  qui^). 
Exigo  ut. 

Existime,  ace.  and  inf. 
Exore  ut,  ne. 
Expecto  ut. 
Experior  ut. 
Explero,  ace.  and  inf. 
Extremum  est  ut. 
Facie  ut,  qudd. 
Fallo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Falsum  esse  ut. 
Fama  pervenit,  ace.  and  inf. 
Fateer,  ace.  and  inf. 
Fere  ut,  ace,  and  inf. 
Fides  est,  ace.  and  inC 
Fingo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Fit  ut;  Fiebat,  factum  est,  &c. 

tit. 
Flee,  ace.  and  inf. 
F^eme,  ace.  and  inf. 
Fugie,  Defugio  ne,  quin. 
Fugit  quin. 

Gaudeo  qudd,  ace.  and  inf. 
Glorior,  ace.  and  inf. 
Gratia  qudd  vive. 
Gratuler  qudd,  ace.  an<l  iht 
Habeo  hoc  ut. 
Hortor,  Cohorter  ne,  ut. 
Impedio  ne^  quominds. 
Impello  ut. 
Impetro  ut,  ne. 
Indaose  ut. 
Incline  ut. 


Induce  ut,  ne,  quemiiiib. 

Injicie  mentem  ut. 

Institue  ut. 

Inste  ut,  ne. 

Insuesce  ut 

Integrum  erat  ut. 

Intercede  ut  ne,  queminiks. 

Intelli^e,  ace.  ana  inf. 

Interdice  ne. 

Interest  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Invite  ut. 

Irascer,  Succensee  qudd. 

Jubee  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Jure,  Adjure,  ace.  and  inf. 

Jus  hoc  ut. 

Juve,  ace.  and  inf. 

Labere,  Elabore  ut,  ne. 

Lsetor,  ace.  and  inf. 

Laus  est,  ace.  and  inf. 

Largier  ut. 

Lege  eS  ut. 

Licet  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 

Liquet,  ace.  and  inf. 

Mande  ut  ne. 

Memini,  ace.  and  inf. 

Mente  ek  ne. 

Mentior,  ace.  and  inf. 

Metuo,  see  Timee. 

Minor,  ace.  and  inf. 

Mirer,    mirus    &c.  qudd,  ut, 

quin,  ace.  and  inf. 
Molier  ut. 
Moneo,  Admenee  ut,  ne,  ace. 

and  inf. 
Mes  est  ut. 
Mora  est  quin. 

Merer  queminiis,  ace.  and  inf. 
Munus  est  qudd,  ut. 
Narre  ut  (for  quemadmedum ) . 
Nascor  ut. 

Necesse  est  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 
l^ege,  Denego,  ace.  and  inf. 
Negetium  dat  ut. 
Niter,  Cenniter  ut,  ne. 
Nesce,  ace.  and  inf.^  ut  (how). 
Nuntie,  Nuntius,  ace.  and  inf. 
Obiicie  qudd. 
Obliviscor,  ace.  and  inf.,  ut ybr 

quemadmedum. 
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pbseoi)  ut>  ne. 

bbservp  ne. 

Obsisto,  Obsto  ne. 

Obtestor  ut,  ne. 

Obtineo  ut. 

Obtrecto  ne. 

Officratn  primum  est  ot. 

Omitto  qudd. 

Opinio,  (with  ea,  at)  ace.  and 

inf. 
Operam  dare  ut. 
Opto  ut. 

Oportet  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 
Oro  ut,  ne. 

Ostendo  quod,  ace.  and  inf. 
PaciBcor  &c,  ut,  tie, 
Parum  est  qudd,  ut. 
Par  est,  ace.  and  inf. 
Paro  ut. 

Pateo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Patior  ut,  quin,  ace.  and  inf. 
Paveo,  see  Timeo. 
Peccatum  qudd. 
Percipio  ut,  ace  and  inf. 
Perduco  ut. 
Perficio  ut. 
Permitto  ut. 
Perpello  ut. 
Persevero  ut. 

Perspicuum  est,  ace  and  inf. 
Peto,  Postulo,  Precor,  &c.  ut. 
Ploro,  Deplore  qudd,  ace.  and 

inf. 
Polliceor,  ace.  and  inf. 
Prsecipio  ut,  ne. 
Praedico,  -as,  ace.  and  inf. 
Prfledico,  -Is  ut,  ne^  ace.  and  inf. 
Prsescribo  ut,  ne. 
Prssto  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 
Pk^tereo  ut,  ne,  quin,  ace.  and 

inf. 
Praetermitto  as  Prtttereo. 
Pravertor  qudd. 
Probo  ut,  qudd,  ace.  and  inf. 
Profiteor^  ace.  and  inf. 
P^ohibeo  ne,  quin,  quominds, 

ace.  and  inf. 
Promitto,  ace.  and  inf. 
Prope  erat  ut. 


Propositum  tertiuiii  est  ut. 
Propono  ut,  aoc.  and  inf. 
Proprivm  est  dvitatia  ut. 
Prospicio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Prodest  qudd,  q«un^  ace.  and 

inf. 
Provideo  ne. 
Pugno  ut. 
Puto,  ace.  and  inf. 
Qu^m  with  comp.  degree  ut. 
Quei'or  qudd   {because),    ace. 

and  inf. 
Rarum  est  ut. 

Recuso  ne,  quin,  qumninds. 
Refero  (judd. 
Relinquitur  ut. 
Reltquum  ut,  quomiDika. 
Rehuntio,  ace.  and  inf. 
Reor,  ace.  and  inf. 
Rf^peto  ut. 
Restat  ut. 
Resisto  ne. 
Respondeo  ut. 
Rogo  ut,  ne. 
Sancio  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Sapicntia  qudd. 
Scelus  est  qudd. 
Soio(  qudd  rarely),  acG.  and  inf. 
Scribo  ut^  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Senatiis  consultum  oe^  ut. 
Sententia  una  ut 
Sequitur  ut,  aec.  and  inf. 
Signum  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Simulo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Sino  ut. 

Spero,  Spes  ut,  aec.  and  inf. 
Statuo  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Sto  ne,  quominiis. 
Stroo  ut. 
Studeo  ut. 
Stupeo,  ace.  and  inf. 
Suadeo  ut,  dat.  and  inf. 
Subeo,  Succurro,  ace.  and  inf. 
Sum,  Est  ut,  (inde  est  qudd,) 

ace.  and  inf. 
Supplex  ut. 
Suscipio  ut. 

Suspicor  ut  ne,  ace.  and  inf. 
Tango  ut. 
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Tempus  est  ut 

Teneo  ut,  ne,  quin. 

Tento  ut. 

Testis  qudd. 

Testor,  ace.  and  inf. 

Hmeo  Sec  ne,  ut,  quin,  ace. 

and  inf. 
Trade,  ace.  and  inf. 
Tribue  ut. 
Vereor  ne,  ut. 

Verisioiile  est  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 
Verum  est  ut,  ace.  and  inf. 


Veto  ne,  quominds,  ace.  and  inf. 
Video,  ace.  and  inf. 
Visum  est  mihi  ut. 
Video  for  Caveo,  ne,  ut. 
Vinco.  Vicit  senientia  ut,  ace. 

and  inf. 
Vis  parva  naturae  est  qudd. 
Vim  hanc  habuit  ut. 
Vitium  est  qudd. 
Voio  ut,  ace.  and  inC 
Utilis  ut  ne. 


LISTS. 


Neuter  Verbs  variously  construed  undet*  the  same 
Signification* 


Accedere  muris,  Ziv.ad  urbem, 
SalL  in  oppidum,  Ck.  acce- 
dere domos  infemas,  Firg, 
accedere  alicui,  u  e.  assentiri, 
Quinct.^ 

Accidit  auribus,  PUn.  ad  aures, 
Liv.  genlbus^  Id.  ad  genua, 
Sueim  in  te  isthuc  verbum, 
Ter. 

Accubare  horreis,  Hor,  scor- 
tum,  Plaui,  alicui  in  convi- 
-via,  Ck,  apud  aliquem.  Id. 
Sic. 

A  ccumbere  epulis,  Virg.  in  epu- 
lo,  Cic. 

Acquiescere  rei  alicui,  Sen.  ali- 
qulk  re,  Cic.  atscepAs/m  ali- 
qua  re,  Id. 

Adambulare  later!  alicujus, 
ApuL  ad  ostium.  Plant. 


Ade^uitare  ports,  Plin.  ade- 
quitare  Syracusas,  Liu. 

Adesse  pugnse,  i*  €•  prsesentem 
esse,  Cic.  in  pugna,  Sail,  ad 
exercitum,  Plaut.  adesse  ami- 
CIS,  I.  e.  auxiliari,  Cic. 

Adhaerere  lateri,  liv,  ad  turrim, 
'  C<es.  in  me,  Cic.  fronte,  pro 
in  fronte,  Oind.    Sic. 

Adhaerescere  justitiae,  Cic.  ad 
saxum,  Id.  in  hanc  materiam, 
Id. 

Adhinnire  equas^  Ovid,  equam, 
Plaui.  ad  orationem,  Cic. 

Adjacere  man,  Uv.  mare. 
Nep. 

Adnare  navibus,  Uv.  naves» 

C(BS. 

Adnatare  msulae,  Plin*  ad  ma- 
num.  Id. 


*  Also,  in  tht  same  fenae,  Accedere  ad  sentenHam  ofieufu*— Plaut.  But 
when  the  noun  denotes  a  person,  the  dative  is  used ;  for  with  an  accusatire 
of  a  person  and  adf  accedo  signifies  to  go.  IVhen  it  signifies  to  be  added  tOf 
^ther  construction  may  be  used :  as,  ffoc  accedit  damni^— Ovid.  ^  Ad  Hoc 
mala  hoc  mild  accedit.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  dative  of  a  person  is- usually 
preferred.  When  it  denotes  to  happen  to,  the  dative  only  is  used :  as,  Bwc 
nikS  poseit  og^sruiomt  accedere^^Gc  To  arrive  at,  the  accusative  with  ad:  as, 
Qua  iia  ad  vcnustatem  AStopi  accedai. 

u 


A'drepere  viroram  animit,  Tac. 

ad  amicitiain  alicujus,  (7ir* 
Adstare  mensis  domini,  Mart. 

trabes^   F.  Flac.   ad  Achiljis 

•tumulum,  Cic.  in  conspectUy 

Id. 
Adstrepere  alicui,  Tae»  aures 

alicujos,  Plin. 
Adsultare  vallo,  SU,  moras  por- 

tarum,  Slai. 
Advenire  alicui,  Tac,   urbem> 

Virg,  ad  urbem,  Ovid,  JSic, 
Adventare  alicui,  Tae.   portis, 

Siai.  locum,  Tac.  ad  Italiam, 

Adveraari  alicui,  Cic»  aliquem, 

Tac. 
Advigilare  alicui,  Tib^  ad  cue- 

todiam  i^nis,  Cic. 
Adulari  alicui^  Ciurl.  aliquem, 

dc.  CoL  Toe. 
Advolare  rei,  vel  homini,  P/tn» 

Firg,  ad  equitesy  JJu*  advo- 

lat  rostra  Cato,  Cic. 
Afflare  alicui  rei  vel  persons, 

Hor.  aliquem  veLaHqvad,  Firg, 

aliquid  alicui,  Firg, 
Affluere  alicui,  Ot;i(/.  ad  aliquid, 

Cic. 
AUabi  oris,  Virg»  ad  exta,  lAv. 

aures  alicujus,  Firg. 
Allatrare    alicui.    jlur.    FicL 

aliquem  SiBpiiis,  Uv.  Plin. 

Col 
Alludere  alicui,  Plht*  admulie- 
.     rem,  Ter, 
Anniti  hastse,  Firg.  ad  aliquid, 

Cic.  aliquid,  i.  e.  conari  perfi. 

cere,  P/in. 
Antecedere  alicui  rei,  Cic,  ali- 
quem. Id.  antecedere  alia  uem 

aetate,  nobi\itate,  magnincen- 

tii,  Justin.  Suet,  rarh  alicui. 
Antecellere  alicui,  Ge.  rarissimi 

aliquem. 
Anteire  alicui,   (Xc.  aliquem, 


Tac.  alicui  aetake,  Cie, 
nes  gloria,  SalL  cseteroi  vir- 
'  tute,  Cic. 

Antestare  cseteris  virtute,  GeiL 
cseteros  robore,  ApuL 

Antevenire  rei  alicui,  Plaui.  ali- 
quem, Sail,  tempus,  CloMid, 

Anteverterealicni,!.  e.anteeum 
▼enire,  Ter.  Sic.  anterertere 
damnationem  veneno,i.e.pr». 
venire,  Tac.  Aty  antevertere 
rem  rei,  e$t  pneponere,  P/otc/. 

Apparere  alicui,  t.  e.  officii  aut 
oDsequii  caus^  praesto  esse:  ui^ 
Lictores  apparentConsulibus, 
Uv*  Apparent  ad  solium  Jo- 
vis,  Firg.^' 

Appropinquare  Britannise,  Ccei. 
portam,  Hirt.  ad  portam,  /<£. 
appropinquat  alicui  poena,  CSc. 

Arrioere  alicui,  t.  e.placere,£ror. 
Arridere  ridentibus,  Id,  ali- 
quid, GeU. 

Aspirare  coeptis.  Quid,  ad  ali- 
quem, t.  e.  pervenire,  Cic.  ad 
laudem,  i.  e,  contendere.  Id. 
in  curiam.  Id. 

Assidere  asgro,  Senec.  Aasidet 
insane,  t.  e.  proximus  est. 
Hot.  Assidere  aliquem.  Sail. 

Assistere  alicui,  Plin.  ad  fbrea, 
Cic,  super  .  aliquem,  Firg. 
contra  aliquem^  Cic  Assistere 
equos^  f.  e.  sistere,  Stat* 

Assuesco,  assuefacio,assuefio,  re 
aliqua:  Genus  pugnaequo  as- 
sueverant,  Uv.  Puro  sermo- 
neassuefiictadomus,  Gc,  As- 
suescere  rei  alicui,  Uv.  Operi 
assuefecit, /(£.  Assuesceread 
hommes,  Ccbs,  In  hoc  assues- 
cat,  Qurac/.  animisbella,f?r^. 

Attendere  Csesari,  Pliau  vm. 
Suet,  aliquem,  Oic*  res  boa- 
tium.  Sail,  animum.  Tor. 
auimum  ad  rem  aliquam,  Ctc 


*  Wban  it  denotes  to  be  con^ncuouif  or  to  be  cieor,  it  is  gcnenlly  followed 
bj  th«  dadve  only :  as,  Jtpparet  mihi  rv^-Hor.     Cvi  non  ofpareret  agtattn 

eiim  m^efium  in  Latino^~~IAw.  i 
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Au8caltarealicu]^T(»-.  aliqaem, 

Ptaui. 
Blandiri  sensibus,  Cic«  igneam 

saBvitiam,  Colum. 
CoUudere  cJicui,  Hor,  cum  ali« 

quo^  Cic. 
Confido,  rtd.  Fido. 
CoD^uere  a]icui,  Ter.  cumrei 

aliqua^  Cic,  inter  se^  Id. 
Constare  sibi,  Cic,  secum,  Id. 

Constat  inter  omned,   Nep, 

Res  mihi  cum  aliis  constat, 

jfuct.  ad  Her* 
Conauescere  alicui,  Ter,  cum  ali- 

2U0,  Plant,  libero  victu,  Co^ 
im.  javencum  aratro,  pro 
consuofacere.  Id* 

CoDsulere  alicuiy  Ter.  famseali- 
cujus,  Cic.  de  salute  sua,  Id. 
durii^s  in  aliquem,  Tac.  in 
longitudinem,  Ter,  in  com« 
iDune,  in  medium,  in  publi- 
cum, Ter.  Lucan.  Plin*  • 

Convenire  alicui,  (^c,  cum  re 
aliqiia.  Id.  Convenit  in  eum 
haec  suspicio,  Id*  Cothurnus 
convenit  ad  pedem,  Id.  Con- 
veniunt  mores,  Ter.  Majestas 
et  amor  non  con  veniunt,  Qvtd. 
^tatem  aliam  aliud  factum 
convenit,  Flavin  Aiiquid  mi- 
hi convenit  cum  adversariis, 
Aud.  ad  Her,  Convenimus 
inter  nos.  Plant.  Inter  omnes 
convenit,  Cic.  Ssevis  inter  se 
convenit  ursis,  Juv* 


Deficiunt  mihi  vires,  CtBs.  ine 
vires,  Gc.    Deficior  vhibus, 

r  Senec*  omnibus  rebus,  CoL 
ab  arte,  t.  e.  destituor,  Ovid. 

Degenerare  patri,  Claud,  ali- 
quem^  Quid,  a  virtute,  Cic, 

Derogare  alicui,  Cic.  lep^Auct. 
ud  Her.  de  lege,  Cic.  ex  aequi- 
tate.  Id.  fidem  alicui,  Id.  de 
fide  alicujus,  Id. 

Desperare  saluti  alicujus,  Cic. 
de  republica,  Id.  pacem,  Id. 
rempublicam.  Id, 

Desuescerehonori,^!/.  Desueta 
bello  agmina,  Virg.  At  hoe 
dativo  an  ablativo  dictum,  t/i- 
certum. 

Desunt  verba  dolori,  Ovid,  In 
Antonio  defuit  hie  omatus, 
Cic.  Paucse  ei  centurise  ad 
Consulatum  defuerunt,  Id. 

Dominari  cunctis  oris,  Virg.^  in 
cetera  animalia,  Ovid,  in  civi-* 
tate,  Cic. 

£xceHere  alicui  dignitate,  Cic. 

•  in  aliqtia  re.  Id.  super  alios, 

Liv.  ditery  inter,  praeter  cbb- 

teros,  Cic,  inter  aliquos,  Id. 

Facere  ad  aiiquid,  pro  prodesse. 
vel  convenire,  Ovid,  et  alii 
frequenter.  Rarh  kdc  notione, 
facere  alicui,  Prop.  Hor. 

Fidere,  confidere  rei  alicui,  Firg. 
.  Cic.  re  aliquft,  Id,  in  re  ali-^ 
qua,  Hirt* 

Grat ulor  tibi  banc  rem^  Gc.  h^c 


*  Some  haTe  supposed  this  case  to  be  the  dative;  and  some  the  ablative. 
AlTares  conceives  it  to  be  the  dative,  and  in  the  following  it  certainly  is  this 
case  ;  Toti  dtninabere  mutufo^Claudian.  Diomedes  and  Vossius  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be  the  ablative.  Alvarez  considers  sdch  expressions  as  Dominatut 
ett  jHexandria,  Vietit  AminabUvr  ArgiSf  as  similar  to  Natut  ett  Sonuff  Athems. 
JDonUnor  is  often  followed  by  inler. 

*  When  the-  following  noun  is  a  person,  the  dative  only  is  used ;  as,  Cotdido 
tSfi,  not  Uf  unless  u  depend  upon  some  infinitive.  F%io  is  often  foUowed  by 
the  dative,  and  often  by  the  ablative,  but  perhaps  by  the  latter  oftener.     Cm- 

Jido  is  construed  in  like  manner :  as,  AiW  con/lSiertf*— Cic«  cawstf— Cic  fimti^ 
taU  c&rpari^^C^e.  in  which  last  diere  is  an  ellipsis  of  m.  It  is  often  construed 
with  the  inflniUve:  as,  Con/Ub/tfrts  and  thus  also  diffido.  When  this  lutde- 
notes  to  <<t««nM(,  it  governs  the  dative  only :  bb,  Prudeniia  oHa^  dMier^..* 
Cic.  ButwB njCi>Mere or l)^lder€ dsttUuUalia^aindtbenkt,  in 
the  fonner  seems  to  denote  to  hone  hms  of,  and  the  latter  to  dapak  of. 
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.  re,  C(el  ap,  euntL  de  hac  re, 
Cic.   in  hac  re,  Id* 

tlseret  lateri,  Fhrg.  curru.  Id. 
alicui  ID  visceribus,  Cic.^ 

IgDoscere  alicui,  Ter,  vitio, 
Quid,  peccatum  suum  alicui, 

t    Plant. 

lUudere  alicui,  Fir^.  aliquem, 
Ter.  aliquid,  Furg.  in  ali- 
quem,  Ter.   in  aliquo,^  Id* 

Illabi  rd  alicui,  Firg.  in  rem 
aliquaoiy.Ctc.  Perniciesillapsa 
civium  animos.  Id.  ad  eos  il- 
labi, Id. 

niuxit  dies  alicui,  Iav.  aliquem, 
Plaut. 

Imroinere  rei  alicui,  (Md.  in 
fortunas  alicujus,  CU.* 

Immorari  rei  alicui,  F.  Max.  in 
re  aliqul,  Quint. 

Immori  studiis,  Hot.  in  vino, 
PUn. 

Impenddre  alicui,  Cic,  aliquem, 
Ter.  in  aliquem,  Cic. 

Incessit  cura,  cupido,  timor  ali- 
cui,LtV.  V.Max.ScdL  aliquem, 
Uv.  Tac.  in  aliquem,  Ter. 

Incubare  ovis,  Cot  ova,  Plvn. 
pecuniae,  thesauris,  Cic.  Uv. 

Incumbere  toro,  Firg.  gladium, 
Plaul,  ia  gladium,  Cic.  labo- 
ri,  SiL  ad  laudem,  Cic.  ad 
8tudia,  Id.  in  studium,  cu- 
ram,  cogitationero,  Id,^ 

Incurro  et  incurso  rei  alicui, 
Suet,  rem  aliquem,  Liv.  in 
rem  aliquam,  Cic. 

Indulgeo  illi,  Ter.  me.  Id,  ali- 
.  quid  alicui,  Huel, 


Ingemere^ingemiscere  ret  alicui, 
Uv.  re  aliqu^.  Curt,  in  re  ali- 
quid, Cic.  Ingemuere  jacentem 
InachidSj  Stat,  interitum, 
Virg. 

Inbsreo  et  inhaeresco  rei  alicui, 
Ovid,  in  re  aliqua,  Cic. 

Inhiare  auro,  FLor.  bona  alicu- 
jus, Plaut.  Firg. 

Innare  aqus,  Uv.  fluyium, 
Virg. 

Innasci  rei  alicui,  Ter,  in  re  ali- 
qua, Cic.  Innati  eodem  aolo, 
Just. 

Innatare  flumini,  PUn.  undam, 
>Firg.  in  concham,  Gc 

Inniti  rei  alicui,  Stat,  re  aliqui, 
Uv.  in  re  aliqua,  Cic.  in  ali- 
quem, PUn. 

I^sid^re  rei  alicui  vel  persons, 
Firg.  collem,  PUn.  locuro, 
Uv.  in  memoria,  in  animo^ 
in  medullis,  1. 1.  firmiter  in- 
hflerere,  CHc. 

Idsidunt  apes  floribus,"  For^. 
pardi  insidunt  condense  arbo- 
re,  PUn. 

Insilire  rei  alicui,  Utcan.  in  e« 
quum,  Uv.  tauros,  Suet,  au- 
pra  lignum,  Pheedr. 

Insisterecuree.rerum,  Plm.  ves- 
tigiis alicujus,  Gc.  viam,  Ter. 
y'A,  Id.  in  re  aliqua,  Cic.  in 
dolos,  Plaut,  negotium.  Id. 

Insure  operi,  Firg.  victis,  Liv. 
rectam  viara,  PLaut.  currum 
Marti,  t.  e,  instanter  fabrica- 
te, Firg.  unum,  i.  e.  instanter 
urgere,  Ter. 


1  Hmrere  in  amorem^^Vlmxt.  jid  radket  lingtut  harens  Oomackua^^^icu  In 
Haret  pede  |»f— Virg.  either  pede'h  an  old  datlTe,  or  it  may  be  an  ablaliTe 
governed  l>y  cum  or  some  other  preposition. 

*  Alto,  ImndnerefbrtufUi-'^Cic.  eui  eadem^^ld. 

*  When  this  word  is  not  used  figuratively,  the  dativ^  according  to  VaDa  b 
used :  as,  Incumbere  remi$t  not  in  remot  nor  od  remos.  Incwnbere  atieui^  m 
iUum  and  in  ilio,  referring  to  a  person,  are  all  mentioned  as  having  been  used. 
But  when,  figuradvely,  the  mind  is  referred  to,  it  is  followed  by  an  accusative 
with  ad  at  in:  as,  Omni stwOo  ad  bellum  tnevmbere ■  "Cic»  Ineumig  m  hatte 
cwrsM-^Cic.  In  this  signification  it  hardly  admits  a  dative :  bia  InctaeAen 
jfMhtophia,  vel jiifis  studia,  and  a  lew  similar  expresnpns  are  noticed. 
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Inspuere  rei  alicoi,  Plin.  ali- 
quid^  I(L  in  aliquid,  Id. 

Jnsuere  rei  alicui,  Ovid,  pelle 
juvenci^  Id.  culeo,  F.  Max. 
ID  coleum,  Gc, 

Insuescere  rei  alicui^  Tac.  re 
aliqu^,  Colum, 

Insultare  alicui  rei  vel  personae, 
Suet»  (He.  fores,  Ter.  patien- 
tiaroalicuju8,7ac.  inmiseriam 
aHcujuSi  And.  ad  Her.  bonos^ 
Sail. 

Insum  rei  alicui.  Sen.  in  re  ali- 
qua,  Cic. 

Insurgere  regnis  alicujas,  Oind. 
in  miseros,  Stat. 

iDsusurrare  alicui^  Cie.  in  aorem 
alieujus,  Id. 

Intercedit  mihi  tecum  amicitia, 
dc.  inter  dos,  Id.t^ 

Interdicere  alicui  provinci^^ 
Suei.  aqud  et  igni^  Cic.  foe- 
minis  usum  purpurs,  Ziv.' 
de  vi  hominibus  armatis,  Cic. 

Interesse  rei  alicui^  Cic»  in  re 
aliqua,  Id.^ 


Inteijaceresulcis,  Co/.duasSyr- 

tes,  Piin.    Hsec  inter  eai&i  eC 

Rhodum  interjacet,  Id. 
Intervenire  alicui  rei,  Tac.  cog- 

nitionem.  Id., 
Invasit  rimor  improbis,  Cic.  Vis 

avaritis  in  amnios  invaserat^ 

Sail.  Invadere  urbem,  P'irg. 

in  fortunas  alicujus,  Cic.   m 

arcem  causse,  Itf. 
Tnvidere  honori  alicujus,  Gc. 

honorem  alicui, Hor.  aliquem^ 

Ovid,  in  re  aliqua,  Cic.* 
Latet  res  mihi,  Lucan.    Latet 

me,  Firg.^ 
Mederi  alicui,  Cic.  cupiditates, 

Ter.  contra  «erpentum  ictus, 

PHn. 
Medicari  alicui,  Firg.    ictum 

cuspidis,  Id. 
Moderari  animo,  Cic.  gentibus« 

Sail,  navim,  Cic.  omnia,  Id. 
Nocere  alicui, Ctr.  rarissime aii-' 

quem«  Plaut. 
Nubere  alicui,  Cic,  in  clarissi- 

mam  familiam.   Id.    Nupta 


^   ^  It  b  sometimes  used  absolutely :  as,  Unus  et  alter  dies  intercesserat^-'Cic.  . 
1.  e.  inter  hoc  et  Uhtd  factum;  oty  as  we  say  in  English , had  intervened,    Seno" 
tiU  OMictoritai  titferctf«rif-^Cic.  i.  e.  medium  se  vUerpontitt  vel,  impedmt :  in 
which  last  tense  it  seems  that  Seneca  says  Q»otiet  poteritf  sapient  fortunm  m- 
tercedet.     Whether  w«  can  use  intercedere  pro  aUqtto,  for  to  supplicate  in  hehtdf , 
oftQtto  vntercedefoTi  seems  questionable. 

*  Interdico  te  hoc  re  is  very  uncommon ;  but  this  case  seems  to  be  sanctioned 
by  such  phrases  as  Philosophi  urfte  et  Italia  interdicti  funJ— Gell.  Its  usual  con- 
struction seems  to  be  with  the  da^e,  and  an  ablatiTe :  as,  Vos  tnterdidtis  pa* 
tribus  coTnmerao  plebis^^tit.  IfOenUjat  histrunubus  teenam  is  written  by  Sue- 
tonius; and  Omlu  GalUA  Momanos  interdixisset  is  attributed  to  Csssar;  but 
some  read  Romards.  Interdicor  aqua  et  igni  does  not  seem  to  be  sanctioned 
by  authority.  And  in  Cicero's  Ut  M.  TvIUo  aqua  et  ignis  interdicatur ;  and 
Ut  mUd  aqua  et  ignis  interdictretur,  it  is  dioughfby  the  best  cridcs  that  aqua 
and  ignis  are  mistaken  for  aqud  et  ignL 

'  Here  intertum  signifies  to  be  present  /  but  when  it  signifies  to  come  between 
or  to  differ,  a  different  construction  is  used :  as.  Inter  primum  et  sextum  con- 
sulatum  46  anni  interfiterunt'^Cic.  Hoc  pater  et  dominus  •nterei/— Ter.  Stulto 
inteUigens  quid  interest  ^— -Ter. 

*  This  vcib  is  commonly  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the 
accusative  of  the  thing.  That  it  may  have  been  construed,  especially  by  the 
antients,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  appears  from  Horace's  £go  cur  aC" 
qidrere  pauca  Si  potsumt  invideor. 

*  Latet  has  commonly  the  dative  in  Cicero ;  as  Nihil  moliris  quod  mihi  /a- 
tere  valeat ;  and  this  case  seems  more  consonant  with  Uie  analogy  of  the  Latin 
language  than  the  accusative,  which  seems  an  imitatito  of  Greek  construction. 
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eoxq  aliquoy  Id.  Una  nupta 
apud  duosy  Gell.^ 

Obambulare  muris,  liv.  ante 
portas.  Id,  £tnam,  Ovid. 

Obequitarecastru^L^.  agmeoy 
Curt. 

Obreperealicuiy  CSc.  inanimos 
dorioientium,/tf.  adhonores^ 
Id.  Tacitam  te  obrepel  fiunes, 
Piaut. 
•  Obtrectare  alicui,  Ck,  laudibus 
alicuju8»  Cic,  Tires^  F.  Max. 

Obversari  oculuy  Ltt^.  anteocu- 
los.  Id,  ad  aures,  Lttcr.  som- 
no,  Liv.  in  somnis.  Id. 

Obumbrat  sibi  vinea^  P/ifi.  Ob^ 
umbrant  Solem  nubes,  Id* 

Occumbere  mortii  Firg.  mor- 
tem, Cic.  morte,  Liv, 

Palpari  alicuiy  Plaui.  Palpare 
aliquem,  Juu, 

Parcere  alicui,  Cic.  labori,  Ter. 
pecuniam,  Plaui.  Ut  parce- 
rent  sibi  vitam,  Gell.  Talenta 
natis  parcetuis,  Firg.  Vtk  cie- 
dibus  psrceretur,  Liv.  Parcite 
oves  nimiiim  procedere,  f^ir^. 

Pepigit  mihi  aliquid,  Ovid.  Pe- 
pigit  cum  aliquo,  Suei.  Pepi« 
gerunt  inter  sci  Auct.  ad  He* 
rtiuu  Sic»  Paciscor  alicui, 
Cic.  cum  aliquo,  Id.  Pftdsci 
Titam  ab  aliquo,  SalL  vitam 
prolaude,  Firg. 

Praecedunt  vestro  fortune  meis, 
Piotil.PraBcederealiquem  vir- 
tute,  Cecf*  orones  in  re  aliqua, 
Plin.  Prsecedereagmen^^ir^. 
Praecurrere  alicui,  Gc.  aliquem. 
Id.  ante  omnes,  CiBS. 

Prsire  alicui,  SiaL  i.  e*  praecede- 


realiquenuPrnrealiciuvertM, 
sacramentum,  Uv.  Toe.  i.  e. 
dictare.  Pndre  verbis,  Plami, 
vocealicui,Ctc  descriptOyPlM. 

Praejacena  Asiae  vastum  mare, 
PBn.  Praejacere  castra,  Tac 

Praeminere  omnibus,  jSea.^  ma- 
les, Tat. 

Praesidere  urbi,  imperio,  Cic 
exercitum,  Italiam»  Utters 
Oceania  Tac. 

Praestare  alicui,  Cic.  omnibos 
humapitate.  Id.  omnes  eio- 
quentiA,  Nep.^ 

Praestolari  alicui,  Gc*  aliqoem, 
Ter.< 

Prsevertere  aliquid  rei  a]icui,Xar. 
uxorem  prae  republic^,  PiaaU. 
Cursu  pedum  praevertere  ven* 
t08,  Firg.  Ei  pasav^t  Frae- 
vertihoc  oertumestrebosaliis 
omnibus,  Plaut.    Ut  bellum 

f»raeverti  sinerent,  Lio.  Vo- 
ucremque  fuga  prae?ertitur 
Hebrum,  Fhrg. 

Procumbere  terras,  OBrtd.'geni- 
bus  alicujua,  Id.  ad  genua, 
Uv.  ante  pedes,  Ovid,  in  ar- 
mos,  MarU 

Providere  rdfrumentarie,  Qbs. 
rem  frumentariam,  C^s.  de 
re  firumentaril^,  C^. 

Quadrare  alicui,  Ge.  in  ali- 
quem,/</.  admulta,/ii.  aoer- 
vum,  i,  €.  in  quadnim  redi- 
gere,  Hor. 

ResDondere  alicui,  Ou;.  his^Gef. 
aa  haec,  ad  postulata.  Id,  ad 
nomen,I.t&.  votisalicujus,f.eb 
8ati8facere,f%'^.ad  spem,Iiv. 

Servire,  inservire  alicui,  Hw. 


'  Thus  also  Denuhere  a/ict»— Tac.  And  Denubere  in  domum  aKcti/w— T«c. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  as  nubo  seems  to  supiiy  properly  vdare^  to  comt,  or 
to  veil,  an  accusative  is  always  understood  to  it. 

•  Some  read  pretnUere.  •  Also,  Prmttitit  inter  mot  itgttain     Qc 

•  Cicero  often  construes  this  veil)  with  a  dative ;  but  almost  every  other 
writer  uses  the  accusative. 

•  Tmw  may  here  be  perhaps  the  genitive,  aa  10  iVocwjito  Jbtmi  M» »  «*• 
being  understood  to  both. 
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<Xc.  rmuimi  aliquem*  PlauL 

Studere  alicui  rei,  i»  e.  operam 
dare,  Cie.  literas,  ItL  aliqaid, 
f  •  e.  cuperoy  Cic.  in  earn  vem, 
QuincL  in e&re, GelL  Stude- 
re alicuiy  u  e.  faverei  Gc, 

Subesserei  alicui,  C!c.  inreali- 

Sukire  muro,  Firg.  feretro, /i. 
Subeunt  mihi  cunetarum  fas- 
tidia,  Ovid.  Subiretecta^^g. 
limina.  Id.  ad  mceniay  l», 
ad  poitas,  Id>  in  locum  alicu- 
joa,  OM.  in  cslum,  P/tn. 
•ub  acumen  stvli,  Ck*  Subi- 
bat  me,  yiroa  nnxiise  q^ecam 
esse  fortunam,  Apul,  jit  ^ub- 
ire  onus,  labores,  pcenam, 
periculum,  &c.  f/«m,  subiit  a- 


nimum,  meoteid,  fefi  ump0r 
dkuntur^ 

Subjaoere  monti,  PUn.  ad  Idi- 
quid,  Quinct. 

£luccederepeoatibus,Fir^.  mu- 
ro,  Lm,  murum,  SalL  ad  ur- 
bem,  Lw,  sub  primam  aciern^ 
Cms.  in  pugnam,  Iav.  Suc« 
cedere  alicui  et  in  locum  ali* 
cujus,  Ck. 

Superstore  alicui  rei^  Lh.  all- 
quem,  Virg. 

Supervenire  alicui,  Lm.  Dnda 
supervenit  undam,  Hw. 

Venire  alicui,  Ovid.  m%U6  frf 
^uentitis  ad  aliquem,  Ck.  sub- 
sidio  alicui,  Ck.  suppetias^ 
IBri,  B.  4f%'  adversum  alicui, 
PiauL  sub  ictum  telorum,Xiv» 


To  these  may  be  added  the  foUomr^  List  of  Verbs  sometimes 
employed  as  Active  or  Neuter^,  in  the,  same  Sense,  or  in 
one  a  little  different  from  the  primary  Signification. 


Abhorreo,  N«  (uiuallj^.)  A.  Om- 
nes  ilium  abnorrent  et  asper- 
nantur,  Ck, 

Abnuo,  Anatto*  N.  Annuit  hi^ 
Juno,  jEn.  12,  841.  A.  Jam 
abnuentes  omnia,  SalL  Jug. 
Omen  abouit  ^neas,  jEn. 
5,  531.  Cceli  quibus  anQuis 
arcem,  jEn,  1,  250. 

Aboieo.  A.  Corpus  nonigni  abo- 
litum,  Tac,  N.  Memoria  cla- 
diB  nondum  aboleverat,  Lw* 
perhaps  se  understood. 

Adolesco  or  Adoleo.  A.  Igne 
puro  altaria  adolentur,  Tac, 


hist.  2,  S,  5.  N.  Adolescunt 
ignibus  arae,  Georg,  4,  379. 
jfnd  in  a  different  seme,  Si« 
roul  atque  adoleverit  setas. 
Hot.  sat,  1,  9,  34. 

Adulor.  N.  Potent!  ttdvlm^Nep. 
25,  8,  6.  A.  Adulari  fortu. 
nam  aiterius,  Ck.  de  dimn.  2. 
plebem,  Ik.  23,  4. 

JEquo.  A.(ftf* }  N.Libros^qui  jam 
illis  fere  lequdrunt,  studiosd 
legas,  Cic,  iff:  1,  1,  al.  3.  Ito 
signis  carpentisque  et  spoliis 
ferme  sequabat,  Uv.  .38,  84. 
perhaps  se  if  understood. 


>  Subeo  is  often  used  absolutely :  m,  Subiit  cogitatio,  memoriOf  cura.  Sec  in 
which  cmimum  or  mentem  is  unaerstood ;  indeed,  it  is  generaUj  expressed. 
In  the  same  sense,  SubiU  regem  sera  pcenUentia-^CurU  and,  with  tfio  accusa- 
tive suppressed,  Subiit  can  gemtorii  tmogp— >Vir^.  In  this  sense  the  dative  is 
found :  as,  Subeant  animo  Latmia  taxa  tuo— Ovid.  ^  » 

*  In  the  same  manner  we  sometimes  findi  in  Enslish,  such  expressions  as 
<•  To  cetue  a  noise,"  for  "  To  make  a  noise  cease.  •'^  Tlius  also  "  To  run  a 
horse,"  **  dance  a  child,"  «•  deep  away  soirow,  a  surfeit,  kc,"  with  many  si- 
milar esuunples. 
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£mulon  A.  Pindanim  quisguis 
studet  ftiDulariy  Hot.  odL  4» 
2, 1.  N.  Tanquam  mihi  ab 
infimo  quoque  periculum  sit, 
ne  mecum  flemuletury  IJ». 
28,  43. 

iEstaOy  Exaestuo,  N.  {us,)  A. 
FSseumque  domuB  non  se- 
stuat  annum,  Stat,  (u  e.  aestu- 
ando  exhibet  annum.)  Omnes 
ex«8tuatff8tu8,  Iittcr.6,816. 
But  this  is  a  cognate  Ace* 

Ambulo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Ambulare 
maria,  Ck.  defin.  2,  ad  Jin. 
Si  ambulantur  stadia  bina, 
PiiW23, 1. 

Anhelo.  N.(ttf.)  A.Depectore 
frigus  anhelansy  Cic.  not. 
d.  2.  Anhelare  crudelitatem, 
Auct.  ad  Herenn,  4, 55.  An- 
belatiignes,0i;i(i.  Her,  12, 15. 

Appello,  -IS.  A.  (us. )  N.  £o  anno 
Alexandrum  in  Italiam  classe 
appulisse  constat,  Liv.  8,  3. 
perhaps  se  understood, 

Appeto.  A.  {us.)  N.  Jam  appe- 
tebat  tempus,  JJv,  25,  2. 

Applaudo.  N.  («5.)  A.  Applau- 
dit  mapu  caput,  Nemes,  eel. 
S,  33.  Cavis  applauso  corpore 
pidmis,  Ovid.  met.  4,  352. 

Ardeo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Coiydonar- 
debat  Alexin,  Firg. 

Arrideo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Quum  aut 
nonadhibeantur  ad  cau8as,aut 
adhibiti  derideantur :  nam  si 
anideantur,  esset  id  Atdco- 
rum,  Cic.  de.  opt,  gen.  orat. 

Ascendo.  A.  Ascendere  jugum, 
Cofs.  b.  G.  1,  21.  N.  Ascen- 
disset  ad  bonores,  Cic.  de  ct, 
crat*  241,  c.  58. 

Assuesco,  Consuesco,  Insuesco. 
N.  Ut  aliis  parere  consuesce- 
rent,  Cic.  de  inv.  1,  2.  A. 
Consuesoere  nisticos  circa  la* 
rem  dommi  epulari,  Colum. 
11,  1.  Sic  insuesci  debent, 
Colum.  1.  {See  the  precedmg 
List.) 


Audeo.  N.  Aude,  hospes,  am- 
temnere  opes,  ^En.  6^  864. 
But  here  hoc  seems  understoodt 
or  eontemnere  opes  supp&es 
the  place  of  an  accusoMiae.  A. 
Periculum  audebant,  Tac 
ann.  3,  76.  In  regnis  boc 
ausa  tuis,  JEn.  5,  J§2. 

Cachinno  or  Cachinnor.  N.  (us.) 
A.  Exjtium  meum  cachiiuut, 
Apul  met.  3w 

Careo.  N.  {us.)  A.  (aniiquatei) 
Collum  collaria  caret,  PkaU. 
Carendus  is  used  by  the  beH 
writers:  aSf  Virqae  mihi 
dempto  finecarendua  abest, 
Ov.  pen.  ul.—Bui  this  is  ne 
proof  of  its  being  active. 

Cavtllor.  A.  Tribunoa  caviDaBs, 
lev.  2,  58.  N.  Sope  cum 
populo  cavillatus  est,  &w. 

Cedo,  Concede.  A.  Earn  pro- 
vinciam  collegie  cesait,  FaL 
Max.  4.  Pertxtmitu  magkus 
quod  ad  understood.  Con- 
cedere  dolorem,  Cic.  N.  Tu 
ne  cede  malis,  flrg.  Conce- 
dam  bine  intro  atque  expec* 
tabo,  Ter. 

Celero.  N.  w,  rather^  absobUefy* 
Celerarestatuit,  Toe.  Siacce- 
lerare  volent,  Cic.  Cai*  %  4. 
A.  {us.)  Celerarefugann,^^, 
Iter  accelerare,  Csts.  b.  G.  3, 
39.  magbtratum,  Tac*  Itioe- 
ribus  celeratis,  jimmiasi.  31, 
11. 

Certo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Si  res  certa« 
bitur  unquam.  Her.  Certare 
rem,  Sedw.  ap,  GelL  15, 24. 
Certatamlitedeorum  Ambra- 
ciam,  Ov.  met.  IS,  713. 
Tkus  alsoy  Concertare  quid, 
Ter.  J£2y  2,  2.  Quae  non 
sunt  concertata,  Cic.  part. 
c.  28. 

Cesso.  N.  (us.)  It  is  used  pas^ 
nvehf  only  as  an  impersonmi, 
or  tn  the  perfea  particspUz 
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ikttit  Lai^pique  provenit  cet* 
8atis  messu  m  arvis,  Oa»/asU 
4i,  en.  Bui  this  is  no  proof 
ofceuo  being  aciive.  ' 
Clamoi  Clamito,  and  amp.  N. 
(«5.)  A.  Clamare  morientem 
nomine,  JEn,  4«  674.  Con- 
clamat  socios,   Oo,  mei.  IS, 

73.  Inclamavit  comitem  su- 
uin>  Cic.  inv*  2,  4.  Exclamat 
uxoremy  PlauL  Ampk%  In- 
clamitor  quasi  senrus,  PlauU 
Epid.  5.  2,  46.  Clamitare 
calliditatem  vidcntur,  Cur.  pro 
Rose,  com.  20*  7.  Clamata 
palma,  Ov.fast.  5, 189.  Cor- 
pora  conclamata,  Lucan.  2, 
22. 

Coeo.  N.  (stf.)  A.  Coiresocieta- 
tem,  Cic.  Phil,  2,  10.  Socie- 
tas  coitur,  Cic.  pro  Sexi.  Rose. 
c.  7.  Societas  aiuif  societatem 
are  the  only  words  thus  used. 

Cceno.  N.  (us.)  A.  Ut  aprum 
coenem  ego,  Hor.  sat.  2,  S, 
235.  Enmodoremccenat  Ju- 
piter, Plaut.  pseud. 

Cogito.  A.  (us.)  N.  Mihi  de 
amicitii  cogitanti,  Cic.  jimie. 
1.  De  me  cogites,  Ter.  Eun. 
1,  2,  114.  In  thesi  it  is  only 
ahsolutu 

Confla^ro.  N.  [us.)  A.  Confla- 
grayit  Semeien  Jupiter,  Hij-^ 
gin.  fab.  129.  Urbs  incendio 
connagrata,  Auct.  ad  Herenn. 
4,  8.  But  neither  these  nor 
the  deflagrata  domus  in  desar 
Slrabo  ap.  Prise*  6,  wiU  prove 
the  useofconAagtoT  anJdefla- 
gror,  nor  an  active  significa* 
tion  in  Hsigro. 

Condngo.  A.  (ttf.)  N.  (andper^ 
haps  impers.)  Id  in  magnis 
animis  contingit,  Cic.  off.  1, 

74,  c.  22. 

Conaisto.  N.  (us.)  A.  {for  con- 
stituo)  Et  per  quae  vitam  pos- 
f  untconsistere  tutam,  Lucr,  6. 

Contendp.  A.  {us.)  N.  Plato  in 


^gyptum.  contend!!,  Gc* 
Contendere  armia,  Gc.  Mi 
7,  9.  nobilitate,  Lucr.  It  ap' 
pears  to  me  always  active, 
cursumi  iter^or  nerves,  bsimg^ 
according  to  the  sense,  under^ 
stood. 

Convenio.  N.  (us.)  In  urbem 
crebro  conyenio,  Plaut.  True. 
S,  2,  14.  i.  e.  I  go.  A.  Pue- 
rum  conveniy  Ter.  And.  2,  2, 
SI,  i.  e.  I  met.  Non  est  is  a 
me  conventus,  Cic.  Att.  15, 
1>  i.  e.  met.  Pax  conventa, 
Sail.  b.  Jug.  112,  i.  e.  agreed 
uton,  (Se^  the  preceding  and 
the  following  List.^ 

Coruscp .  N.Flamma  mter  nubea 
Goruscat,  Cic,  de  orat.  S,  155, 
c.  S9.  //  if  said  to  be  usually 
Neuter  J  but  may  not  the  re* 
flective  pronoun  be  understood? 
A.  (In  the  sense  of  to  bpan- 
dish  or  shake.)  Strictumqae 
coruscat  mucvonem,  jEn.  10. 
Coruscare  hastam,  ASn.  12; 
4S1.  Also  neuter  or  absolute 
in  the  same  sense :  as^  hongfL 
coruscat  sarraco  venienteabi- 
es*  Juv,  S,  254.  Coruscandis 
nubibus,  Apul.  de  deo  Socr. 
p.  675. 

Crepo,  Concrepo.  N.  Quando 
esurio,  [intestina]  crepant, 
Plaut.  Men.  5,  5,  26.  Sed 
ostium  concrepuit,  Ter.  Hec. 
4,  1,  6.  A.  Sulcos  et-vinets 
crepat  mera,  Hot.  ep.  1,  7, 
84}  i.  e.  chatters  of.  Con- 
crepat  sera,  Mart,  %  e.  makes 
them  ring,  or  jingle.  Digi- 
tos  concrepare,  Petron.  i.  e. 
to  sn.ap  the  fingers ;  aL  digi- 
tis. 

Credo.  A.  Num  puero  summam 
belli,  num  credere  muros. 
^n.  10,  70.  N.  Credp  mihi, 
ben4  qui  latuit  bend  vixit,  Ov. 
Credo  is  followed  also  by  a  ge- 
nitive I  as,  Duarum  rerum  ere- 
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dere,  PUaU.  True.  %  2,  52» 
i  e.  quod  attinet.  —  Nimium 
ne  crede  colori^  Vtrg,  ecL  % 
17. 

Canctor.  N.  (ui.)  A.  Ul  du- 
bium  et  puffnas  ctmctantem 
Eteodea  vidit,  Stat.  11, 268. 

Curro  and  comp.  N.  (us,)  A. 
(but  generally  cognate  accusal 
tive.)  Currit  iter  tutum,  JEn. 
5,  862.  stadium,  Cic.  off.  3. 
Cuncta  decurrere  possuiUy 
Virg.  vitam,  Prop,  inceptum 
laborem,  Virg*  Geo.  2,  89. 
Recurrere  curaum,  PUuit. 
Cist.  %  S»  50.  Ccelum  trans- 
currere,  JEn,  9, 110.  cursum, 
Cftf.  de  cL  orat*  281.  dlvisio- 
nes,  Quinct.  4,2, 2.  Decursa 
setas,  Cic.  pro  Quinct,  c,  31. 

DecHno.  A.  Urbem  unam  decli- 
navi,  Cie.  pro  Plane.  97.  ». 
41.  me,  Plaut.  AuL^,  8.  De- 
clinantur  contraria,  dc.  nat, 
d.  3,  13.  N.  Declinare  i 
propositOy  Cic.  orat,  40.  Se 
seems  understood. 

Desino.  N.  (us.)  A.  Mulierte- 
lam  desinit,  Ter.  Heaut.  2, 3, 
64.  Artem  desinere,  Cic. 
fam.7f  1.  Orationeslegide- 
sitflB,  Cic.  Brut.  c.  32. 

Despero.  N.  {us.)  A.  Pacem 
desperavi,  Cie.  Att.  7*  20. 
Desperabantur  pnelia,  Mart. 
'  Spect.  22. 

Despido.  A.  (us.)  N.  Nequein 
▼ias  8ub  cantu  querule  de- 
spice  tibiae,  If  or.  od.  3, 7, 29. 

Differo.  A.  Rem  difierre  et  pro- 
crastinare  cceperunt,  Cic.  pro 
Sex.  Rose.  9.  N.  (tn  a  diffe- 
rent  sense.)  Cogitatione  dife- 
runt,  re  copulata  sunt,  Cic. 
Tusc,  4. 

Doleo.  N.  (us)  A.  Meum  ca- 
sum  doluerunt,  Cic.  pro  Sext» 
c.  69.  Pcena  dolenda,  Ovid, 
her.  5,  8. 

Dubito.  N.  (us.)  A.  Turpe  est 


dttbitare  phflosophos,  quae  ne 
rustici  quidem  dubitant,  Ck. 
Dubitare  aliquid,  Otnd.  met. 
6, 194.  Ne  auctor  dubhare* 
tur,  Tac.  ann.  14,  7,  1. 

Duro.  A.  Frictio  durat  corpm, 
Cels.  2, 15.  N.  Asiniiis  peni 
ad  extremum  duravit,  Cic 
d&al.  de  orat.  17,  i*  e.  lasted. 

EbuUio.  M.  Ubi  ebullit  ▼inum, 
Cato.  A.  Virtutes  eboDire  et 
sapientias,  Cic.  *7Vscw  3, 18, 
f .  e.  to  vaunt  of.  Animam 
ebullit,  Sen.  in  ApocoL 

Edorroio.  N.  (us.)  A.  Edormi 
crapulam,  et  exhala,  Gc 
PktL  t.  e.  sleep  oflFoi'  awaj. 

Emer^o.  N.  (us.)  A.  Quibiisex 
malis  ut  se  emerserat,  Nep. 
Attic.  11,  1.  Ex  £umine 
emersus,  Cie.  dk.  %  68. 

Emineo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Moles  a- 
quam  eminebat,  Catrt,  4. 

Equito.  N.  Equitare  in  anm« 
dine,  Hor.  A.  Atque  etiam 
[cameli]  eouitantur,  PBn.  8. 

Eruropo.  N.  Erumpunt  portia, 
Firg.  A.  Erumpere  stoma- 
chum  in  aliquem,  Ck.  Att. 
16,  3.  Portis  se  erumpunt, 
Cees.  h.  c.  2.  May  not  se  be 
understood  in  thejirsi  exam- 
ple P  Prorumpit  ad  aetfaera 
nubem,  ^n.  3,  572.  Empti 
ignes,  Liccr.  1^724. 

Erro.  N.  (us.)  Errata retrorsum 
littora,  jBn.  3,  690.  But 
neither  does  this,  nor  ike  tm- 
personal  erratur,  prove  erro 
to  be  active,  or  errare  terras 
to  be  allowable. 

Erubesco.  N.  (us.)  A.  Affines 
te  erubescunt,  Cic.  Erubes- 
cendi   ignes,  Ifor»   amores, 

.   Sen.  controv.  2. 

Evado.  N.  In  loca  tuta  erasit. 
lAv.  28.  A.  Me  evasit.  Suet. 
Tib.    Evasum  se  esse,  Uv. 

Evigilo.  N.  Evigilavitinundis, 
Stat.  sylv.  5,  3, 128.  A.  Quds 
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studium  cunctot  evigflaTit 
idem^  0».  irisi.  I,  h  lOS. 
Evigaatacoiisilia,  Cic*  AUlc* 
9,  12. 

Ezeo.  N.  Postquam  e  portupi* 
rats  exierant,  Gc,  Ferr.B^ 
71«  A.  Jamutlimenexirem> 
Ter.  Hec.  3,  9,  17,  hu^  ihis 
is  umuual.  li  it  uted  ta  the 
sense  of  to  avoid,  wilh  an  ac^ 
cusaHve:  aSf  Corpore  tela 
modd  atque  oculia  vigilanti* 
bus  exit,  jEn.  6,  4fS8* 

Exeroeo.  A«  (us)  Exercentes 
and  Exercendo  are  used  ah* 
soluiehf:  aSf  Exercentes  e* 
phebi,  Suei.  Aug.  98. 

Exhalo.  N.  Exhalant  vapore  al- 
taria,  Lucr*  A.  Exhalant  flu- 
mina  nebulas,  Ov*  met  IS, 
602.  Exhalata  anima,  Ov. 
met.  ll,4fd. 

Exubero.  N.  Pomis  exuberet 
annus,  Virg.  Gearg.  2,  516. 
A .  Que  herbsefavonim  oeras 
exuberant,  Colum.  9, 4. 

Facesso.  A.  {us.)  MatriB  prs- 
cepta  facessit.  Georg.  4,54>8. 
And  it  is  found  espedaUy  in 
old  writers  in  the  signification 
of  to  take  away.  Dictum  fa- 
cessas  tuum,  Plaut.  Men,  2, 

1 ,  5S4.  Facesse  bine  Tarqui- 
Diosy  Iav.  1,  47.  And  hence 
tha  following.  N.  Ni  fiices- 
sereut  properd  urbe  finibus- 
que,  Lw,  4.  Hsec  bine  faces* 
sat,  T^.  Phorm.  4«  S,  SO,  i  e. 
go  away.  Perhaps  se  is  «»• 
dersiood* 

Fastidio.  A.  Si  te  hie  fastidit, 
Ftrg.  Dum  nullum  fastiditur 
genus,  Up.  N.  Fastidit  mei, 
Plaui.  Aul.  2,  2, 67.  Factis 
ssepd  fastidiunt,  Cic.  pro  Mi^ 
km.4S. 

Festlno.  N.  Festinate,v]ri,  ASn. 

2,  37S.  A.  Festinare  vestes, 
Ovid.  Met.  11,  575.  Festi- 
nare in  se  mortem,  Toe.  ann* 


4,  289  3.  Animo  cupienttni* 
hil  satis  festinatiir,  SaU.  lug. 

Fleo.  N.  (us)  A.  Flere  funera, 
OM.  aliquem,  JEn.  7>  760. 
Longo  quod  flebitur  aeroy 
«/.5,187. 

Flo  and  campi  N.  Belld  nobis 
flavit  Auster,  Cic.  Ait.  7»  2. 
Etsi  Etesiss  valde  refldrint, 
Cic.  Ait.  69  6.  A.  Flaret  e 
corpore  flannmam,  Lucr.  5, 
984.  a/,  efflaret.  Lsetos  e£34^ 
rathonores,  Ftrg.  Tibia  fla- 
tur,  Ov.fast.  4,  641.  Aer 
ducitor  atque  reflatur,  Lucr. 
4,936.  Sufflare  ignem,  P/iii. 
34,8.  Sufflatacutis,P/tii.8, 
38. 

Fugio  and  comp,  N.  Fuge,  nate, 
propinquant,  j£n.  2.  Effugit 
rex  e  manibus,  (He.  pro  L. 
Jf.  c.  9, 22.    A.  Fugere  all- 

?uem,  Ovid..fnei.  S*  384. 
'aupertas  fugitur,  Lucan.  1, 
165.  Effugere  periculum, 
C€DS.  b.  G.  I,  35.  Defugere 
administrationem  reipublic 
Oes.  &.  <r.  1,32. 

Gemo,  Ingemo.  N.  {us.)  A. 
Gemere  casum  alicujus,  JEn. 
1,  221.  Hie  status  gemitur, 
die.  Att  2,  18.  Ingemuisse 
leonesiDteritumi^r^.  Clades 
in^eroiscenda,  Ammian.  30, 7. 

Gratificor.  A.  Decus  atque  li- 
bertatem  potenttae  gratificari, 
Sail.  Jug.  3.  tibi  hoc^  Gcfam. 
1 ,  10.  N.  Aliis  gratificari  vo« 
lunt,  (^.  fin,  5,  15.  But, 
probably,  an  accusatiue  is  ««• 
derstood. 

Habito.  A.  Centum  urbes  habi* 
tabanc,  ASn.  3,  106.  N.  or 
Absol.  Habitabant  Tallibus 
imis,  ABn,  3,  110,  i.  e.  thty 
lived  in.  Djuabus  urbibus  ha« 
bitabat  populus  idem,  lAv.  8, 
22.  But,  perhapfy  in  these 
also,  t/ie  sense  is  inhabit,  do- 
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11108,  Of  som^iuck  wordy  being 
understood. 
Hlemo.  N.  Atrum  defendens 

Eisces  hieinat  mare,  Hor.  A* 
>ecoquuDt  aquas;  mox  et 
iilas  hiemant,  P&n.  19,  4f« 
Hiemato  lacu,  Plvu  9. 

Horreo.  N.  (fi#.)  A.  H6rrere 
pauperiemy  Hor,  sat,  %  5f  9. 
eonspectum,  Cic.  Horrenda 
diluvieSy  Hor,  car,  4,  14«,  27* 
Nomen  horreBcunt,  ^puL  6. 

Increpo.  N,  {us.)  A.  Sonitum 
increpuit  tuba,  jEn,  9, 503. 
aocios,  j£)t.  10,  830.  Qos 
in  victoriam  SuUanam  incre- 
pabantur,  Sail,  ep,  de  rep. 
ord.  If  5. 

Ineoy  Ingredior.  N.  Intra  muni- 
tionesmgredi,  C(Bs.  l\  G.  5, 9. 
Ineunte  state,  adoleBcentii, 
&C.  passim.  A.  Colles  ingredi- 
tur,  Ou.  met.  14, 846.  Taurus 
init  coelum,  Ov.fast.5f  617. 

Inolesco.  N.  (us.)  A.  Inolevit 
nobis  natura  amorem  nostri, 
Oell.  19,  5.  In  raoribus  in* 
olescendis,  Gell.  12,  1. 

Insanio.  N.  (us)  A.  Insanit  a- 
mores,  Prop.  2.  Quam  me 
stultitiam  -  -  -  insanire  putas, 
Hor.  So  BentUy  reads ;  others 
have  qu&  stultitiA. 

Irascor.  N.  {us.)  A.  {with  an 

.  accusative  of  the  thing)  Istud 
dictum  tibi  irascor,  Plaut*- 
Merc.  4,  5.  Nostram  ne  vi- 
cem  irascaris,  Liv,  34,  32. 

Irruropo.  N.  In  castra  irrupe- 
runt,  Qbs.  b.  G.  4,  14.  A« 
Milites  oppidum  irrurope- 
rent,  Cas.  L  6. 1.  27. 

Juro,  Adjuro.  N.  or  Absol.  {us.) 
A.  {with  an  accusative  of  the 

.  thing  sworn  by  )  Stygias  jura- 
yimus  undas,  Ov.  met.  2. 
Jurare  Jovem,  Cic.  fam.  7, 
12.  Arse  jurands,  tior.  ep. 
2,  1,  16.  jin  accusative  of 
the  thing  sworn  to;  Qui  de- 


.negatet  juravitmorbum,  dc 
Atl,  And  with  hoc  id  5rc. :  oSf 
Hoc  idem  jurant  reliqoi,  On, 
b.  c.  3.  Haec  adjurarent,  Uo. 
43,  16. 

Laboro.  N.  {us^)  A.  Ad  qaid 
laboramuB  res  Romanas,  Cic 
jitt.  arma  tibi,  Stai.  Tkeh.  S, 
279w  Propter  quae  hsec  labo- 
rantur,  Ck.  fam.  3,  IS*  Ves- 
tes  arte  laboratse,  Virg, 

Lacrvmo,  Lacrjmor.  N.  (us,) 
A.Lacrymare  casum  aiicu- 
jtts,  iVcp.  7, 6, 4.  Casamcoi- 
lacrymavit,  Cic.  pro  SexL 
Lacrymatse  cortice  myrrhe, 
Ov.fast.  1,889. 

Lapido.  A.  {us.)  N.  Reateim- 
bri  li^idavit,  Liv.  43,  13*  It 
is  here  used  impersoma/fy. 

Latro.  N.  {us.)  A.  Latrent  il- 
ium canes,  Hor.  epod.  5,  57. 
Hunchabentes  negant  latrari 
a  canibus,  Plin.  25, 10. 

Luceo.  N.  {us)  A.  Lucebis 
novae  nuptie  facem,  PiasUX^au 

Ludo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Luderealeam, 
Suet.  Aug.  70,  5.  bella  latro- 
Dum,  Mart,  civem  bonom, 
CceL  ad  Oic.  8,  9.  Luditor 
alea  pemoz,  Juv.  8,  10. 

Maneo.  N.  or  Absol.  (icf.)  A. 
Manere  aliquem,  Lttr.  10, 35. 
Manebat  setas  negligentiam, 
Ter.  Phorm.  4»  1.  ^taa  ma- 
nenda,  Lucr.  3, 1088. 

Mano,  £mano,Stillo.  N.  or  Ab- 
sol. {us.)  A.  Manat  pioem, 
Plin.  laciymas,  Ov.  mei*  6» 
312.  Calor  permanat  aigen- 
turn,  iMcr.  1 ,  495.  Emanare 
saniem,  Plin.  23, 3.  Stillabit 
ex  oculis  rorem,  Hor.  or. 
poet.  429.  Electra  de  ramis 
stillata,  Ovid,  met,  2, 364. 

Mature.  N.  or  Absol.  Maturant- 
que  celeriter,  sicut  moras, 
Plin.  16,  25.  A.  Maturate 
fugam,  jEn.  1,  137.  Matu- 
ratur  opus,  Justin.  2,  15,  7. 
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Mentior.  N.  w  Abftol.  In  virum 
bonum  mentiri  non  cadit  e- 
molumenti  ;Bat  causft,  Cic, 
off.  3»  20.  A.  Mentiri  auspi- 
cium,  lAv,  \0f  40.  colores, 
Virg,  Mentits  sortes,   V<U, 

Metuo,  Timeo.  A.  Calamitatem 
metuoy  Cic,  Vert.  3.  £t  quae 
aibi  quisque  timebat,  £n*  2. 
N.  Syre  tibt  maid  timui,  7>r. 
Hei !  metui  a  Cbryside,  Ter. 
And.  1,  1,  79.  But  here 
some  accusaiive  is  certaiuly 
understood. 

Moderor.  N.  Qui  non  modera- 
bitur  ipe,  Hor.  ep.  1,  2.  59. 
A.Moderari  cantus  numeros- 
.que,  Cic.  Tusc.  5, 104-,  c.  36. 

Mcereo.  N.  Dolore  alterius  moe- 
rere,  Cic.fam,  4,  5.  A.  Filii 
mortem  mcbreret,  Gc.  Tusc.  1  • 

Muto.  A.  (us.)  N.  or  Absol. 
Mortis  metu  mutabant,  Sail, 
Jug.  28.  Mores  populi  R. 
quantum  mutaverint,  iAv, 

Nato.  N  (ttj.)  A.  Natareaquas> 
Mart.  14,  196.  Aquae  na- 
tantur,  Ov.  art,  1 ,  48. 

Navigo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Navigare 
sequor,  JEn  l,67«£navigare 
Indum,  Plin.  6,  17*  Oceanus 
navigatus  est»  Plin.  2,  67* 
Enayigatus  sinus,  PUn.  9,  3. 
Unda  omnibus  enaviganda, 
Hor.  orf.  2, 14,  II. 

Nitor.  N.  {us.)  A.  Altemoslon- 
ga  nitentem  cuspide  gressus, 
Mn.  12,  386. 

Obep.  A.  Is  obiit  mortem,  Ter. 
And.  1,3,  18.  diem  supre- 
mum,  Nep.  Dion.  Morte  obi* 
ta,  ^n.  10,  641.  N.  Obiit 
morte,  Suet.  Aug,  4s.  morbo^ 
P/ia.  11,37. 

Obstrepo.  N.  Obstrepere  laudi 
alicujus,  Senec.  Here*  fur* 
1031.  A.  Avium  vox  obstre- 
pit  aures,  Firg.  CuL  104. 

Oleo,  Bedoieo.  K.  (us.)  A.  Ce- 


ram  et  crocum  olere,  Cic, 
Olentilla  superciliamalitiam, 
Cic.  Redotet  antiquitatem, 
Cic.  de  cl.  orat.  21. 

Palleo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Pallere  co- 
lores,  Prop,  1.  Et  scatentem 
belluis  pontum  mediasque 
fraades  palluit  audax,  Hor. 
od.  3.  Fontis  qui  non  expal- 
luit  haustus,  Hor. 

Palpo,  Palpor,  N.  Observatote 
quam  blandd  mulieri  palpabi- 
tur,  Plaut,  A.  Quem  munere 
palpat  Carus,  Juv,  1,  35. 
Virgined  palpanda  manu  pec- 
tora,  Omd.  met.  2,  867y  al. 
pl^udenda. 

Pascor.  N.  Pasdtur  in  vivis  li- 
vor,  Ouid.  A.  Pascuntur  syl. 
vas,  Georg.  3, 314.  Artus  de- 
pascitur,  JEn,  2. 

Paveo.  N.  Et  pavet  pectus,  Ov. 
met.  9,581.  A.  Paverepug* 
nam,  Lucan.  7*  lupos,  Hor. 
Pavescere  prodigia,  SiL 

Penetro.  Absol.  Tumultus  e 
castris  et  in  urbem  penetrat, 
Jav.  Se  seems  understood.  A. 
Nihil  tamen  Tiberium  magis 
penetravit,  Tac.  5,  Penetrant 
se  in  fugam,  Plaut.  Ut  peni- 
tus  nequeat  penetrari,  sc,  In- 
dia, Limt.  2,  539. 

Pereo,  Depereo.  N.  {us,)  A. 
Tres  unam  pereunt  adoles- 
centes  mulierem,  Plaut. True. 
Ilium  deperit  impotente  a. 
morcj  CatulL  Puppis  pereun- 
da  est  probd>  Plaut,  Epid,  1, 
1,70. 

Pergo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Pergoprae- 
terita,  Cic.  Att. 

Perrepo,  Perrepto.N.  (us,)  A. 

-     Tellurcm  genibus  perrepere, 

Tf^ii//.  1,  2,  87.    Perreptavi 

usque  omne  oppidum,  Ter. 

Ad,  4,  6,  3. 

Persono.  N.  Cum  domus  cantu 

'  personaret,  Gc,  in  Pis.  10. 
A.  Personare  aures  vocibus^ 
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Gc.fam.  ep.  6»  19)  6.  regna, 
uC«.  6,  417. 

Persevero.  N.  (ut.)  A.  Quatri- 
duo  pereeverata  est  media, 

.  Justin.  12,  6,  15.  Persevera 
diligentiam  is  quoted  by  Ges' 
nerjrom  SymmachuSf  but  such 
on  accusative  has  no  classical 
authority.  Perseverare  all- 
quid,  Ctc.  pro  Quinci.  c,  24. 

Pervolo,  Penrolito.  A.  Pervoli- 
tat  loca,  Mn.  8,  24.  Pervo- 
let  urbem,  Juv.  6^  897*  N. 
Per  disseptadomorum  saxea 
voces  pervolitant,  Ltfcr.  6, 
952.^  Animus  vebciib  in 
hanc  sedem  perrolabity  Cic. 
Somn.  Sdp.  21^  9. 

Plaudo.  N.  {us,)  A.  plaadere 
fratrem,  Stat.  Silv.5,  S,  140. 
choreas,  JEn.  6.  Explosit 
hoc  genus  divinationis  vita 
communis,  Cic.  divin.  c.  41. 
Histrio  exjploditur,  Cic,  Fa- 
rad. 3,  2.  Supplodo  and  Cir- 
complaudo  are  active  g  but 
whether  they  are  ever  neuter, 
does  not  appear.  Nemo  pe« 
dem  supplosit,  Cic.  de  oral. 
QuHque  ibis,  manibus  cir- 
cumplaudere  tuorum,  Ovid* 

Ploro.  N.  or  AbsoL  Date  puero 
panem,  ne  ploret,  Quinct, 
Deplorare  apud  aliquem  de 
miseriis,  Cic.  Ferr,  S,  45.  A. 
Juvenem  raptum  plorat,  Hor. 
od,  4, 2»  22.  Deplorare  cala- 
mitates,  Cic,  Phil.  11 , 6,  c.  2. 
Quede  altero  deplorantur, 
Cic,deorat,2y2\\. 

Pluo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Haec  ilia  est 
tempestas  mea  -  -  -  quam  mi- 
hi  amor  et  cupido  in  pectus 
perpluit  meum.  Plant.  Most* 
I,  2,  80.  Lacrymas  depluit, 
Prop,  2.  Et  camem  pluit, 
Iav.  8,  10.  Other  MSS. 
have  came.  Thai  both  con^ 
structions  were  in  use,  see 
Drakenborch  ad  Uv.  S,  10. 


PrsVenio.  N.  in  the  sense  of'to 
come  before.  K.  in  the  sense 
of  to  prevent.  PrseveBire 
desiderium  plebis,  Lav,  8«  16. 
Miles  prseventam  gloriam  in- 
telligit,  Tac,  hist.  I,  5,  2. 

Prandeo.  N.  (vf.)  A.  Si  pran- 
deret  olus,  Hor.  Luscintas 
soliti  impenso  prandere  co- 
emptas^  Hor. 

Propero,  Appropero.  N,  (us.) 
A.  I^operare  arma  alicui, 
^n.  12,  425.  HSBC  nrope- 
rantur,  Juv.  3,  264.  inter- 
cisis  venis,  mortem  apprope- 
ravit,  Tac,  asm.  16>  14^  5. 

Propinquo.  N.(i».)  A.  Piropin- 
quare  augurium,  ^n,  10, 
254.  mortem,  5ii^  2,  281. 

Prorumpo,  Perrumpo.  A.  A- 
tram  prorumpit  ad  astbera 
nubem,  ^n.  8,  572.  Pro- 
ruptum  mare,  JEn,  I,  246. 
Ut  rates  perruinperet,  Ctes, 
b,  c,  1,  26.  N.  FloTio  Tibe- 
rinus  amceno  -  -  .  in  mare 
prorumpit^  ^n.  7»  82.  Per- 
rumpere  per  aciem,  Uv.  S, 
70.  m  vestibulum,  £ia.  5, 18. 

Provoco.  A.  Crispioos  me  pro- 
vocat,  JETor,  N.  Provoco  ad 
populum,  Liv.  1.  i.  e.  I  ap« 


PiDvero.  A,  {us,)  N.  Nolo  hoc 
pulveret.  Plant,  ap.  GeiL  18, 
12,  t.  e,  be  dusty. 

Quadro  N.  Conjunctionem  ver- 
borum  numeros^  cadere,  et 
quadrare,  et  perfici  volumus. 
tic.  orat.  8,  44.  A.  Quadra- 
re  acervum,  Hor.,  ep*  ly  6, 

.  S5,  Quadrande  orationis  in- 
dustria,  Cic,  orat.  c,  56.  This 
word  signifies  both  to  make 
square,  and  to  become  square, 
or  perfect. 

Quiesco,  Requiesco.  N.  (us.) 
A.  Quiescent  laudea  tuas 
populi,  Senec,  Here*  Oei.  15. 
Quieto  urba,  JEn.  12,  558* 
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£t  mtitata^  8U08  requterunt 
flumina  curaus,  Virg,  eel,  8, 4. 
Kequietus  ager,  (hnd,  art.  2. 
351.  Requietis  militibus, 
SaU. 

Queror>  Conqueror.  N.  Saepe 
de  luxuriA  qaestus  sum*  Sail* 
Cat.  52,  A.  Addivi  Milonem 
queri  injuriam  meaniy  Cfc. 
Att.  5, 8.  Conqueri  fortunam 
adversam  decet^  Cic. 

Radio.  N.  {us.)  A.  Scuta aed  et 
galeae  gemmis  radientur  et 
auro,  Ov.  Pont.  3,  4,  103. 

Redundo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Redun- 
dat  talia  raucis  faucibus  Vul- 
tumuB»  Stat.  silv.  4,  S,  71  • 
i.  e.  profert,  loquitur.  ReduUf 
datas  flumine  cogit  aquas, 
Ovid.trist.  3,  10,  52.  But 
these  are  not  sufficknt  autko- 
rityfar  redundo  active. 

Regno.  N.  (i«.)  A.  Trans  Lygi- 
o6  Gothones  reguantur,  Tac. 
Germ.  25,  4.  Terra  regnata 
PhilippOy  Ovid.  Pant,  4,  15, 
15.  Atbam  regnandam,  jEn. 
6,  770.  But  these  are  not  suf^ 
Jicient  authority  Jor  regno  ac* 
five. 

Resideo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Venter 
gutturque  resident  esuriales 
ferias,  Plant.  Cap.  3,  1,  8. 
i.  e.  sedendo  agunt.  Denica- 
les  feriie  a  nece  appellatae 
aunt,  quia  residentur  mortui, 
Cic.  de  leg.  %  22. 

Respicio.  A.  {us.)  N.  £t  <)uum 
Latinisstudebimus  literis,non 
respiciamus  adGrscas^Qiancf • 
2,  12. 

Resulto^  N.  {us.)  A.  Saxa  cau- 
tesqueparilem  sonum  resulta- 
rent,  Apul.  met.  5. 

Rideo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Ridere  ali- 
quenif  Cic.  jam.  2,  9.  por- 
tentaTbessala,  Hot.  Ridear, 
Ovid.  Pont.  4, 12, 16. 

Roro.  N.  \us.)  A.  Laerymia 


oculi  rorantur  obortia,  OM. 
Her.  15,  97.  Rorat^  mane 
pruin&,  Ovid.Jast.  3. 

Ruo,  Proruo,  Corruo,  Imio.  N. 
Quid  si  ccelum  ruat,  Ter.  IpsA 
vi  molts  et  irae  proruit.  Vol. 
Flac.  7,600.  Corruit  in  vul- 
Dus,  Virg.  A.  Cseterosrue- 
rem,  Ter.  Ad.  Ruere  cumu- 
los  arense,  Virg.  georg.  I. 
105.  Ruta  csesa —  ap.  J.  Ctos 
et  Cic.  orat.  2,  55.  Multi 
proruet  integrum  cum  laude 
▼ictorem,  Hor.  od.  4,  4, 66. 
Comiere  divitias,  Plant.  Bud. 
2,6,58,i.e.congregare  Spicie 
corruuntur  in  corbem,  Varro. 
Vide  ne  Ule  hue  intro  se  irru- 
at,  r«r.^rf.  4,  2, 11. 

Rumpo.  A.  {us.)  N.  Gesso  hue 
intro  rumpere,  Ter.  Eun.  5, 
6,  26. 

Rutilo.  N.  {us.)  A.  Rtttilare  ca« 
pillos  cinere.  Vol.  Max.  2, 1, 
5.  comam,  Suet.  Cal.  47. 
Promissse  et  rutilatse  come, 
Liv.  88, 17. 

Salto.  N.  (us.)  A. Cheironomon 
Ledam  mollisaltante  Bathyl- 
lo,  Juv.  6, 63.  Carmina  nostra 
saltan  scribis,  Ovid,  trist.  5. 
7,25.  Poematasaltata,  OoMf. 

,     trist.  2. 

Satisfacio.  N.  {us.)  A.  {obsol.) 
Donicum  pecuniam  satisfe« 
cerit,  Cato  r.  r.  c,  149.  Sa* 
tis&cto  jurejurando,  Gdl.7f 
18.  It  is  conjectured  from 
this  last,  that  the  antients  said 
satisiacerejusjurandum.  Pe- 
rixonius  is  of  opinion^  tkat, 
in  such  constructions  there  are 
too  accusatives,  of  which  one^ 
satis,  is  governed  by  the  verb, 
the  (iher  by  xaxi,  or  quod  ad^ 
understood. 

Sibilo,  ExsibOo.  N.  [Serpens] 
sibilat  ore,  JEn.  11, 754.  A. 
Populus  me  sibilati  Haryev" 
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ba  anguioa  exsibiUity /Vtu&tt/. 
PeriOeph.  5,  175.  Histrio 
exsibilatur,  tie.  Parad.  S»  2. 

Sileo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Silererem 
aliquam^  Senee.  Hipp.  S76f 

•  £a  res  idletur,  Cic.proJFUc. 
c.S. 

Sitio.  N.  (us.)  A.  Sitire  sangui- 
neiDy  Ctc.  PAt/.  5, 7.  honores, 
Ctc.    Aquae  sitiuntur^  Ovid* 
fast.  U  215. 

Somnio.  N.  Nee  mihi  magts  lu- 
quam  videor  somniare^  Ctc. 
ie  divin.  2, 142,  c.  68.  A.  Me 
aomnies,  Ter.  Eun.  1,2, 114, 
Sonmiare  ioeptiaa,  Cdu.  1, 
S. 

Sono,  Insono,  Circumaono,  Re* 
boo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Sonatvitium 
fidelia,  jPcr*.  3,  21.  Alcyo- 
niun  questus  ad  aurdas  tenui 
▼oce  sonantur  aquas^il^moo. 
de^.  1, 108.  Verberaqueinso- 
nuit,  j^n.  7, 451,  fvhere  Ser* 
vius  notes  pro  verberibua  in- 
aonuit  aut  per  verbera. — Fini- 
timis  quamvis  circumsoner 
anniS)  Ovid,  Scopuliqueom- 
nes  ac  lustra  ferarum  rirenen 
reboaoty  iSt^  3,  4S9. 

Specto.  A.  Spectat  acervos,  Hor. 
od  %  2,  24.  N.  Spectare  in 
septentriones,  Cas.  b.G.lyl. 
ad  cOncordiam,  Cic. 

Spiro,  £xpiro,Sa8piro,Respiro. 
N.  or  Absol.  Arae  spirant  flo* 
ribus,  Stat.  sih.  2,  2,  27. 
Inter  primam  curationem  ex- 
piravit,  Liv.  2,  20.  Ingemit, 
et  tacito  suspirat  pectore, 
Ooid.  ep.  21,  201.  Respi- 
rftro,  si  te  videro,  Cic.  Att.  2, 
24.  To  some,  at  leasts  qjf 
these,  an  accusative  is  under- 
stood. A.  Tetrum  odorem 
wpirare,  Colu.  1,  6.  deam, 
Uv.  met.  3.  Hoainem  tri- 
bunatum  spirantem,  Liv,  3, 
46.  Confixi  aoimas  expirant, 


Mn.  11,  8S3.  Sittpirat  a- 
mores,  TibuU.  4.  Eandem- 
qae  [animam]  a  pu]monibut 
respiret  et  reddat^  Cic.  de  not. 
de.  2,  135. 

Stupeo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Parsstupet 
douum,  ^n.  2.  Stupends 
penetralia,  Naxar*  paneg. 
Constant,  c.  6. 

Subsisto.  N.  (us.)  A.  Et  post- 
quam  —  Romanum  nee  ades 
subsistere  ulle  nee  castraoec 
urbes  poterant,  Liv.  9,  31. 

Sudo.N.  (us.)  A.  Sudent  elec- 
tra  myricae.  Virg.  ed.  8, 54r. 
Thura  balsamaque  sudantur, 
Tac.  Germ.  45, 9.  In  sudsti 
vestc  durandum,  Quinct. 

Sufficio.  A.  Ipse  pater  Danais 
animos  viresque  sectindas  suf- 
ficit,  ^n.  %  617.  in  ejus 
locum  sufifectus,  Lifo.  5,  31. 
N.  Sufficere  laboribus,  PUn. 
jun.  Necsufficit  umbo  ictibua, 
^n.  9,  810. 

Suppedito.  N.  Ea  quae  sappedi- 
tant  ad  Tictum,  Cic.  £^.1,4. 
Cui  si  vita  suppeditavisset. 
Consul  factus  est,  Cic,  Per^ 
haps  an  ofcusative  is  under" 
stood.  A.  Sicilia  ft-umentum 
suppeditat,  Cic.  Ver.  %  2. 
FistuHs  ac^ua  suppeddtabatur 
templis,  Ctc.  pro  BMr^  per* 
dueU.  c.  uU. 

Supero.  A.  (us.)  Fhod>imi  supe* 
rare  canendo,  Virg.  ed.  5,  9. 
N.  Et  captae  superavimus  ur- 
'  bi,  jEn.  2,  643»  t.  e.  out- 
lived. Supero  signifies  not 
only  to  come  over  andXa  over, 
come,  and  is  used  for  Tincerey 
hut  to  be  over  or  remain,  as 
equivalent  to  superesse  or  sn- 
perstitem  esse.  Inthejbrmer 
sense  it  governs  the  accusative^ 
in  the  Sitter  it  takes  the  da* 
tive. 

Surgo.  N.   (us.)   A.    {oisd.) 
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JLumbos  %iXTgitefPlatit,Epidk» 
idt,  Surrecto  mucronej,  Liv. 
7,  10. 

Suspicio.  A.  £t  castra  suspexi- 
mu8,  Cic.  Tiisc,  1,  63,  c.  25. 
N.  Suspicere  in  C€elum,  Cic* 
Somn.  Scip.l. 

Taceo,  Obciceo.  N.  (i«.)  A.Ta- 
ceo  te,  Plaut.  Mil.  multa, 
Cic,  Amor  tacetur»  Ovid, 
amor.  2,  18,  36.  £t  queri. 
tur  nugas  obticuisse  meaSy 

,.  Mart,  10.  17. 

Tardo.  A.  (im.)  N.  An  tardare 
et  commoran  te  melius  esset 
tibi,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  18.  Mark- 
land  sat/s  that  this  is  the  only 
example  of  tardo  being  lued 
intransitively  in  Cicero  or  in 
nny  other  classical  xjoriter^  ex* 
cept  once  retardando  the  &i' 
rund  in  a  neuter  sense  in  Vic. 
not.  d.  2,  20.  It  was  com* 
mon,  he  observes^  in  the  de- 
dine  of  the  langtiage.  nis 
ds  OJie  of  his  arguments  against 
ihe  atdhenticity  of  the  Ep.  to 
Brtttus.  It  iSf  at  best^  but  a 
mspicifhis  exarrmle. 

Tempera.  A.  Temperaf  iras, 
^n.  1,  61.  N.  Usque  mihi 
•temperavi.  Cic*  Jam.  ep.  10, 
7.  Quia  teiaoperet  a  lacrymisy 
j^n.  2,  8. 

1?eiido.A^Iter  ad  naves  tendebftt 
Achates,  Virg.  N.  Tendimus 
in  I^atium,  ^».  1, 205,  But 
here  iter,  or  a  sirriilar  wordt 
may  be  understood.  IWic  Msl' 
ciaeB,  illic  tehdebat  Ulysses, 
Ov.  Pen.  Uly.l  e.  encamped ; 
and  here pernaps  tentorium  is 
understood. 

Tono,  Intono.  N..(itf.)  A.  Ter- 
centum  tonat  ore  deos,  Virg, 
Laades  tonas,  Plin.prc^. 
Cum  hsec  intonuisset,  Liv.  de 
Virginid.  Minas  intonare, 
Oy.  ^mor.  1,  7,  46. 
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Tremor  N.  {us.)  A.  T^emere' 
varios  casus,  Senec.  Troad. 
262.  Tremendi  oculi,  Ovid, 
met.  3,  577. .  Unde  pericu.-* 
him  fulgens  contremuit  do- 
mus  Saturni  veteris,  Hor. 
Non  contremiscamusinjui'ias, 
l^en.  epp  660 

Transgredior.  A.  Ut  Alpes 
transgrederer,  Cip.Jam.  11, 
20.  Transgressus  D^nubium, 
Tac.  ann.  2, 63,  init.  N.  Inde 
in  Latinam  viam  transgres- 
sus,  Liv.  2, 39.  Transgredior 
ad  vos,  Tac.  hist,  4,  66,  4. 

Transvolo,  Transvolito.  A. 
Transvolat  in  medio  posita. 
Hot,  N.  Transvolat  inde  in: 
partem  alteram,  Liv.  3,  63. 
£t  clausa  domorum  transvo- 
litant,  Lucr.  I,  355. 

Trepido.  N.  (us.)  A.  Actrepi* 
dant  divina  praesagia,  Aptd, 
met.  6« 

Triumpbo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Terram 
triumphavit,  Lactant.  6,  23. 
Triumphatse  gentes,  Virg. 
georg.  3, 33^Triumpbatis  dare 
jura  Medis^  Hor.  od.  S,  3, 43. 
But  notwithstanding  these  ttoo 
examples f  an  accusative  of  the 
thing  conquered  is  not  found 
hi  any  author  tndy  classical. 

Turbo,  Conturbo.  A.  (im.)  N. 
or  Absol.  Turbant  trepida 
ostiaNili,  Mn.  6,.800,  V)here 
Seroius  notes  turl^ant  j^ro  tar* 
bantur.  Indeed,  inhere  tur- 
bans seems  fo  be  used  for  tur- 
batus,  and  turbo^ar  turbor, 
there  seems  to  be  an  eUipsii 
of  some  accusative*  Contur? 
bo^  used  absdyfelif,  signifies 
iohe  distressed  m  circum- 
stanoes,  or  to  bave  one*s  af* 
fairs  in  confusion :  thus,  Pedo 
conturbat,  Matho  deficit, 
Juv.  7, 1 29,  in  which prohaUy 
there  is  an  ellipsis  ^ratioQc^f 
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Vagor,  N.  (us.)  A,  Terras  va-' 

gari,  Prop.  2,  28,  19. 
Yaporo.  A.  £t  templum  thure 

vaporant,^n.  11^481.  VapO- 

ratas  aras,  Virg,   Oculos  va- 

'porari  prsecipiunt,  Plin.  28, 

11.  N.  Aquae  vaporant  et  in 

ipso  mari,  Plin.  32,  2. 
Veno,  Inveho,  Gesto.  A.  (us,) 

N.  The  participles  vehens,  in- 

vehens,    gestaos,  are    qfiefk 

used  absdvtdy  in  the  same 

sense  as  vectus  and  invectus : 

thuSf  Ei  consul!  pater  pro- 
consul obviamin  equo  vehcns 

venit,  Gdl.ti,  2.  Triton 

natantibus  invehens  belluis,  • 

C/c.  not.  d.  1 ,  28.  Idem  classi 

praefectus  cifcumvehens  Pe- 

loponnesum  —  classem  eo- 

rum   fugavit^  Nep,  Timoth. 

Lectica  per  urbem  vehendi 

jus,  Suet,  Claud.  28.    Simul 

gestanti.  Suet, Domit.' 12.  It 

probably   arises^  from    this 

manner  of  using  veho,  that  its 

derivative  vector  signifies  not 

only  a  carrier  but  a  passen- 
ger. 
Vcrgo.  N.(aa.)  A.  (in  thesense  of 

pouring)  Vergere  venena^L^- 

Among  the  foregoing  mil  be  found  several  Neuter  Verbsj  'which 
are  rendered  transitive^  through  the  Preposition,  tvith 
which  they  are  compourided : — of  the  same  Description 
are  the  following. 


cret.  5, 1008.  Frontique  m- 
vergit  vina  sacerdos,  ^n.  6, 
244.  Spumantes  mero  paterae 
verguntur,  Stat.  Th.  6,  211. 

Vescor.  N.  (us.)  A.  Ut  infir- 
missimos  suorum  vescereo- 
tur«  Ta€.  Agr.  Qui  absin- 
thium vescuntur,  Plin.  II. 

Vigilo,  Evi^ilo,  Pervigilo.  N. 
(us.)  A.Vigilarenoctes,  Hor. 
sat.  1,  3,  17.  Vigilatae  noc- 
tes,  Ov,  art,  1,  735.  Noctes 
vigilantur,Ov.  Med.  Jas.(See 
E vigilo  in  List.)  PervigUare 
noctero,  Cic.  pro  S,  Race, 
c.  35.  In  mulco  nox  est  pervi. 
giiata  mero,  Ovid.  fast.  6, 
326. 

Ululo.  N.  (us.)  A.  Ululirunt 
tristia  Galli,  Lucan.  1.  He- 
cate triviis  ululata,  ^n.  4, 
609- 

Undo,  Inundo.  N.  or  Al>sol. 
Ad  coelum  undabat  vortex, 
AEln.  12,673.  Inundant  san- 
guine fossae,  Mn.  10,  24.  A. 
Quuro  tuus^acides  sanguine 
undabil  campos,  Stat.  A(M. 
] ,  86.  Sanguine  Enna  inun- 
dabitur,  Liv.  24,  SO. 


Afflo.  Aflkt  vittas  anhelitus 
oris,  Ovid.  met.  5,  617.  Af- 
flata  est  tellus,  Ovid.  met.  6, 
707- 

Adeo.  Adire  aliquem,  Virg. 
Mn.  3,  456.  Adiri  pnetores 
non  potuerunt,  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr. 
1,2. 

Anteeo.  Anteirenives  candore, 
^n.  12,  84.  Ne  ab  aliis  an- 
teirentur,  Tflc.  Am*.2,  101,2. 

Circumeo.  Circumire  hostem. 
Curt.  3,  .8,  27.  Se  belli  fluc- 


tibus  circumiri  maluit,  Cic. 
PhU.  13,  9. 

Circumsono.  Circumsonat  or- 
bem  Nereus,  Ovid.  met.  1, 
187-      Geticis  circumsonor 

•  armis,  Ovid,  trist.  5,  3,  11. 

Circumsisto.  Circumsistunt 
hostes  impeditura.  dgs.  b. 
G.  5,  43.  Ne  ab  omnibus 
circumsisteretur,  C€es.  6.  G. 
7,  43. 

Circum'sideo.  Circumsidere  ur- 
bem, Tac.  ann.  S,  38.  Cum 
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a  se  Ciecilius  cirCumsedere- 
tur,  {sedio)  Cic,  AU.  14,  9. 

Circumscrepo.  Circumstrepen- 
tibus  vitaln  humanam  tot 
ralnis,  Senec.  de  vU,  beat,  c. 
11.  Vedius  clamore  seditio- 
ftorom  circumstrepitur,  Tac, 
hist.  2,  44,  3. 

Circumvenio.  Circumvenireali- 
quem,  Sail.  Cat.  58.  Circum- 
▼enior  judices,  nisi  Bubveni- 
tis,  Cic.  Brut.  c.  75. 

Incubo.  Incubare  ova,  Plin.  9, 
10.  Ova  iocubantur,  Plin. 
10,  54. 

Perambulo.  Perambulat  artus 
frigus,  Ovid'.  Her.  9,  185. 
Perambulatus  Niphates,  Si- 
don,  car.  23,  93. 

Percurro.  Percurrere  polura, 
Hor.  car.  1,  28,  6.  Ques- 
tiones  percursse,  Cic,  de  orat. 
%  32. 


Pererro.  Pererrare  locum,  ^»r.- 
5, 441 .  Oibe  pererrato,  OvmL 
met.  3>  6. 

Permeo.  Permeare  orbem,  Lu-^ 
can.  2,  418.  Permeato  am- 
ne,  Ammian.  24, 2.  extr. 

Pervado.  Pervasit  urbem  fama^ 
Liv.  2,  23-  Pervasa  urbe, 
Ammian.  24,  2. 

Praetereo.  Prsterit  iramodum, 
Ovid./aft.  5,  304.  Cum  bo- 
nus vir  suffiragiis  prsteritur,. 
Cic,  Tu8c.  5,  19. 

Subeo.  Subire  pericula,  Ooid.. 
Her.  20,  175.  Inimicitiffi 
subeantur,  Cic.  Verr.  5,71* 

Supersedeo.  Supersedere  ope- 
ram,  GeU.Q/29.  Istisfiuper- 
sessis,  Apid.  Florid.  18. 

Transeo.  Transire  flumen,  Cic, 
Att.  8, 12.  Rhodanus  vado 
transltur,  Ctes.  b.  G.i^Qy  &c. 


Some  grammarians  have  denied  the  existence  of  neuter 
verbs;  omers  have  termed  every  verb  neuter, Hvhich  is  used, 
as  active  verbs  cSbesa  are,  without  its  regimen's  being  ex- 

Eressed :  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  it  arises,  that  we 
ave  been  furnished  with  such  ample  lists  of  verbs  used  as 
active  and  neuter.  It  was  this  consideration  which  pre- 
vented me  from  transcribinjz,  accbrding  to  my  original  in- 
tention, Sanctius's  list  De  Perbis  fahb  neutris^  along  widi 
Vossius's  two  lists.  From  the  definitions  which  have  been 
given  of  active  and  neuter  verbs,  and  from  some  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  their  construction, 
under  Rules  XXVIIL  and  XXXIII.,  the  learner  will 
have  little  difficulty  to  ascertain,  when  he  considers  the  na- 
ture and  essential  signification  of  a  verb,  whether  it  be 
really  active,  or  apparently  neuter;  and,  althoi]^h  he  may 
find,  maoeo^  servo,  ago,  and  many  similar  verbs,  charac- 
terized, not  only  as  active,  which  uiey  unquestionably  are, 
but  as  neuter  fuso^  because  there  are  such  constructions 
as  Postquam  iUe  Canusio  maoerat—C\c  Solus  Sannio  ser^ 
vat  domi — Ter.  Agere  inter  homines  desiit — Tac,  yet,  let 
him  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  his  own  mind 
will  suggest  the  elliptical  words  to  which  the  energy  of  these 
words  passes,  and  he  will  easily  perceive  to  what  descrip- 
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tian  of  v^orbs  tliey  really  belong.  Nor,  cm  tlie  other  hand,, 
are  thofie  verbs  to  be  considered  afs  real  active  verb%  which 
admit  after  them  an  accusative  of  tlie  same,  or  of  a  cognate 
s^ification ;  nor  such  as  are  followed  ^mhIv  by  the  accu- 
satives hoc^  idi  quody  nihil,  aliquid,  &c.  These  have  been 
generally  omitted  in  the  preceding  list.  The  learner  should 
nkevrise  distinguish  between  real  neuter  verbs,  and  such 
active  verbs  as  are  often  used  in  an  absolute  manner,  which 
happens,  especially,  when  the  sense  requires  only  the  mere 
emerey  of  the  verb  to  be,  generally,  expressed,  without  any 
application  of  it  to  a  specified  object,  as,  when  speaking  of 
reading  and  writing,  generally  \  we  say  Nee  legit^  nee  scri*- 
bit.  S)metimes  part  of  tlie  sentence  supplies  the  places  of 
an  accusative ;  sometimes,  also,  the  reciprocal  se,  die  pro- 
noun me,  or  some  similar  word,  is  omitted  after  an  active 
verb  \  when,  from  the  sense  or  the  nature  of  the  action,  its 
insertion  is  altogetlier  unnecessary :  as.  Turn  prora  avertit 
-T-Virg.  Tresque  vibrant  lingua — Ovid.  The  active  verb 
incipio  \\as  been  denominated  neuter,  because  we  may  say 
Vei*  incipit,  in  the  same  way  as  Vir^  says  Vi:c  prima  in- 
teperat  cestas,  and,  in  the  same  manner,  in  EInglish  *'  The 
spring  begins,"  or  "The  summer  had  b^un."  But,  I 
have  Tittle  doubt,  that,  in  such  instances,  se  is  understood. 
In  qieaking  of  this  phraseology,  an  intelligeBt  writer  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Latin  verb,  remarks,  that  in  the  sentence 
,^  The  moon  turns,  round  its  axis,"  the  verb  turn  is  neula-, 
«nd  addsy  "  diat  he  should  make  it  a  question,  which  was 
the  more  antient  kind,  the  verb  active,  or  the  verb  neuter." 
-Such  verba  I  consider  as  active^  or,  as  some  have  named 
tiiem,  reflective..  Moon  and  spring,  though  inanimate  sub- 
jects, undergo  a  sort  of  personification,  and  are  ao  generally 
considered  to  be  vested  with  a  seU^influendng  power,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  theanselves  bs  the  objects 
upon  which  that  power  ia  exerted.    And,  aldiough  the 

*  Thus  Qmm  taya^  !n  Us  laconic  episde,  Verdt  vidh  t»cf»  in  trtil^h  tvro  ac- 
Offt  Vei)»  ibUow  a  neuter  veitb  ^itib  nq  object  or  ngunen  ezivaaed  tp  them^ 
llie  rea89n  is  obvious— CsBsar  did  not  wish  to  say  wkam  be  conquend,  but  to 
intimate  that  wherarer  he  oame^  conoue&t,  genereUh,  was  the  innnediafee  con- 
sequence.  But  such  verbs  are  not,  for  this  use  of  them,  to  be  chanctcriaed 
!■  neuter,  since  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  diings,  that  if  there  be  a  penBoo  who 
gees  or  con^guerh  there  must  be  obfetu  uJuch  he  sees  or  conquen.  A  verb  is 
not  neuter,  because  it  may  noi  be  followed  by  an  object,  but  because  it  gene^ 
rally  tuif^its  none. 

'  Indeed,  I  will  not.  assert  that  some  of  the  verin  in  the  pieceding  list^ 
which  have  been  exemplified  as  neuter,  nuiy  not,  even  when  they  appear  to 
be  thus  used,  be  still  in  reality  active,  some  pronoun,  or  other  wonl»betDe  un- 
derstood as  their  regimen. 
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agent  and  object  be  one  and  the  same,  and  although,  ^n« 
sequently,  the  action  does  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  pass  from 
the  agent,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  spoken  of  in 
two  distinct  characters,  as  agents  and  recipient  of  action; 
and,  therefore,  the  verb  has  precisely  the  same  import  and 
nature  irhich  it  would  universally  ne  allowed  to  possess, 
were  tliey  individually  different  and  distinct'.  The  same 
kind  of  phrasecdocy  obtains  in  languages  derived  from  the 
Latin,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  reciprocal  is 
not  so  frequently  omitted  m  them.  Thus,  in  French,  they 
say  '*  Les  jours  commenoent  a  i  alpnger,'*  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  {themselves).  In  Spanish,  **  8e  acaba  la  rina," 
the  quarrel  ends  (itself).  And  »  both,  "  Le  soleil  se 
feouche,"  **  Se  pone'  el  sol,'*  the  sun  sets  {itself  or  himself  % 
All  such  verbs,  in  English,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  have  been 
denominated,  by  some,  neuter  verbs,  as  may  be  seen,  by 
referring  to  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  passim^  and 
to  the  numerous  lists  made  by  Latin  grammarians^  Indeed, 
were  I  inclined  to  hazard  a  conjecture*  it  would  be  the  re- 
verse of  the  opinion  which  se^s  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
ingenious  wri^  plludeii  to  above,  and  I  should  say,  that, 
the  substantive  verb,  perhaps,,  eaccepted,  active  ve^ bs  were 
the  first  invented,  and  ^hat  most  verbs,  if  not  all,  were^  very 
probably,  originally  activ^e,  that  is,  admitted  after  them  an 
obje^ve  of  accusative  6ase  of  some  kind  or*  other.  The 
Spaniards,  whose  langiiage,  as  has  been  just  'mentioned,  is 
derived  frotti  the  Latm,  construe,  as  active,  verbs  which  we 
.consider  as  neuter  or  intransitive :  thus  diey  say  *^  Tu  te 
duermes,''  thou  fallest  {thee)  asleqp.  "  Tu  te  paseas,"  thou 
walkest  {thee).  '^  Tu  te  iba^"  thou  wast  going  {thee)  away. 
The  French,  too^  say  "  D  /  endort,"  he  slejsps.  "  II  se 
promene^"  h6  walks*  I  am,  aware,  however,  that,  althdugb 
some  of  these  Vjerbs  ore  interpreted  nenterly,  their  original^ 
etymological  signification,  may,  perhi^  have  been  active^ 
Why  the  accusative  is  usually  omitted,  piter  huth  verbs,  ia 

'  To  express  such  aetioiu  seems  to  hare  been  the  origiiwl  chatacter  of  the 
Greek  middle  voice.  When  an  action  had  a  double  relation  to  the  same  sub- 
ioet  or  objeoc,  that  is^  when  the  same  person  Was  both  active  and  pasaiTe^  tfiia 
voice  was  generally  used.  But  in  btber  languages^  the  vefb  retains  its  active 
form,  te,  hinueify  or  a  rimilar  word*  eipressed  uit  understood,  denotsng  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  in  Its  passive  character,  as  atted  upon. 

'  The  pmonoun  is  often  omitted  after  the  LatiniioMo :  as,  Q»&m  miii  |»- 
su£re—\irg.  JEn.  7,  87.  ,hm  venAfHment^'-O^,  Did.  Tlius  uaed,  this  seems 
a  sea  term.  Indeed  technical  phrases  a«e  generiUy  elliptical ;  thiis  9oivo  is 
used  absolutely,  fbr  fo  tet^taU,  or  taeigk  anchory  as  in  Not  eo  die  cienati  solvit 
fittia— Cic.  fam.  ep.  16,  9.  Naves  ex  tuperiore  partu  nlvenuU'-^Cks,  B.  G.  29^ 
the  accusatiTc  aiicAoroi  being,  probably,  understood. 
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Latiii)  iind  in  gome  other  languages,  it  would  not  be  diffi<« 
cult  to  determine;  perspicuity  does  not  require  its  continu- 
ance; and  philologists  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ten- 
dency to  abbreviation,  so  easily  discoverable  in  most  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  foregoing  list,  the  use  of  a  passive  voice  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof  of  the  active  signification  of  verbs  in  o, 
except  with  respect  to  passive  impersonals,  such  as  curritur^ 
Javetur^  &c«  But  a  perfect  participle  must  not  be  deemed 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  passive  voice, 
for  we  find  Ventura  est^  standian^  pugnaiuM  est^  &c.  although 
there  are  no  such  words  as  venior,  stor^  pugnor.  The  pas- 
sive voice  of  verbs  usually  neuter  is  very  uncertain ;  and 
even,  although  there  be  authority  for  die  third  person,  the 
other  persons  are  not,  on  that  account,  allowable* 


Verbs  which  vary  their  Construction  according  to 
their  Sense. 


Accedo  tibi,  /  aiseni.  against  yoUf  avoid  you,  as  my 

Accede  ad  te»  /  come  or  go  to  Joe.  . 

you,  '  Caverederealiqulyto^[n«o»« 

Hue  accedebaty  to  this  toas  ad'  tion  or  security  concerning^. 

ded.  Cedere  alicui,  to  give  place  to^ 

^mulor  tibi,  /  enxjy  you.  to  comply  toith  one. 

^mulor  te,  /  imitate  you.  Cedere  sue  jure,  toyidd  or  give 

Aniraadverto  aliquid,  /  observe  up  his  right. 

a  thing.  Consulo  tibi,  /  consult  your  in- 

Animadverto  in  aliqueniy  Ipu-  terest^. 

nish  one.  Consulo  in  te^  I  am  contriving 

Ausculto  tibiy  I  obey  you.  Jbr  or  against  you. 

Ausculto  te,  /  hear  you.  Consulo  te,  /  consult  you,  ask 

Caveo  tibi,  I  take  care  of  you^  advice. 

or  for  you,  as  myjriend.  Consulo  boni,  /  take  in  good 

Caveo  te,  J  am  on  my  guard  part. 

'  Okwv  a%uid  o&id— Plant.  To  wstch  over  the  presenration  of  any  one, 
that  no  hann  may  happen  to  him.  ObtftUbut  de  pecumi  cmert — C«a.  To 
give  security  for  the  money,  by  hostages.  Pecuniam  aUad  awere ;  i.  e.  To  gi^ 
security  for  its  payment.  ObtUtibui  inier  m  coiwyv— Cks.  To  corsult  tbrir 
security  by  mutual  hostages.  Mihi  tecum  cavendum  eH-^Plaut.  i.  e.  Then 
must  be  a  proper  surety  in  this  suit  which  I  have  with^  you.  I^mprmt  a  tt 
caven  <    Cic.  Unless  I  shall  first  get  security  from  you.^ 

^ '  Consulo  tibi  never  denotes,  (unless  among  writers  of  inferior  authority,)  I 
give  you  advice.  In  this  sense,  tuadeo  lifn,  or  auctor  sum  tibi  are  usually  em* 
ployed. 
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Conrenit  hoc  mihi^  this  suiU 

me* 
Convenit  mihi  cum  illo,  I  agree 

vnth  him* 
Conveniam   hominem,    I  mU 

meet,  or  accosty  the  man. 
Cupio  tibi,  IJirotmrvou, 
Cupio  aliquid,  I  desire  some- 

thing. 
Deficit  mihi,  it  is  xoanting  to  me. 
Deficit  me,  it  forsakes  or  leaves 

me. 
Deficere  ah  ali^uo,  to  revolt. 
Detrahere  alicui,^o  detractjrcm, 

backbite,  depreciate. 
Detrahere  aliquem,  to  lower,  to 

take  one  dawn  [in  reference  to 

place). 
Do  tibi  literasi  I  give  uau  a  let" 

ter  {jM^for  yoursdjr)* 
Do  ad  te  fiteraB  *,  I  give  a  letter 

for  you,  or  /  torite  to  you. 
Foenero  or  foeneror  tibi,  /  lend 

out  to  you  at  usury. 
Fceneror  abs  te,  /  borrotojrom 

you  at  usury  or  interest. 
Horrere  alicui,  (P/tn.)  to  shud' 

derjbr  one, 
Horrere   aliquem,  to  be  much 

afraid  of  one  as  an  enemy, 
Imponere  alicui,  to  deceive  one^ 

put  a  trick  upon  one, 
Imponere  aliquid  alicui,  to  put 

one  thing  upon  another;  or, 

to  lay  any  thing  as  a  burden 

upon  any  one. 
Manere,  to  tarry,  stay,  or  abide. 

(Absolute.) 
Manere  aliquem,  to  wait  for 

one,  or  expect  one. 
Metuo  tibi,  i<im  q/raidforyou, 

anxious   about  you,  as  my 

friend. 


Metuo  te,  or  a  te,  I  dread  you, 

or  fear  you,  as  my  foe. 
Peto  aliquid  alicui,  1  ask  some- 
thing for  {to  be  given  to)  some 

one. 
Peto  abs  te,  I  ask  of  ox  from 

you. 
Petopcenas  de  aliquo,  linfiid 

punishment  upon  one. 
Peto  aliquem  giadid,  I  strike  or 

attack  one  with  a  sword. 
Peto  locum,  I  go  to,  or  direct 

my  steps  to,  a  place. 
Praeire  alicui,  ititeraUy)  to  go 

before  one;  (Jiguratively)  to 

excd,  [seldom.)    . 
Prseire  rerba,  to  speak  first  what 

may  qfterwaras  be  rehearsed 

by  another. 
Pftestare  alicui  silentium^bene- 

volentiam,  to  afford  silence, 

show  kindness. 
Prsestare  aliis  or  alios  virtute, 

to  excel  others  in  virtue  or 

courage. 
Pnestare  se  virum,  to  show  or 

prove  himself  a  man. 
Prasstare  culpam  or  damnum, 

to  take  on  himself  the  blame 

or  loss. 
Praestabo  euro  facturum,  IwiU 

engage  that  he  shall  perform. 
Prospicio,  provideo,  tus  saluti, 

I  provide  for,  take  care  of, 

your  safrty. 
Prospicio,  provideo  periculum, 

Ifrn-esee  dan&r. 
Recipio   tibi,  J  promise  you. 

Thus  also,  Recipio  in  roe,  / 

undertake. 
Recipio  me  in  locum,  /  betake 

myself  to  a  place. 
Refero  tibi,  i  relate  to  you. 


'  ITin*,  De  tervo  Uteras  ad  tCi  I  give  your  servant  a  letter  for  you.  Dan 
fidem  denotes  to  give  a  pledge,  assurance,  or  solemn  promise.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  unworthy  of  imitation,  the  phrase  is  used  for  Jidem  q^erre,  to  add 
credibility  to  a  thing ;  but  it  is  never  employed,  by  any  classical  writer,  for  Jidem 
habere,  or  credere,  to  give  credit,  or  believe.  Dare  panas  denotet  to  suffer, 
not  to  inflict,  punishment.     Dare  verba  aliad,  to  impo^  on,  or  deceive. 
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Itefero  ad  senatum,  J  lay  hefm 

the  $enaie  (for  discission  )• ' 
Referre    aliquemy  to  resemble 

one. 
Eenuncio  muBeri,  hospitio,  to 

renounce  or  refitse  a  presentf. 

or  ad  of  kindness. 
JKenuDcio  consulem,  I  declare^ 

pradainiy  or  announce  as  con'* 

sul, 
jSolvo  tibi  aliquid,  /  paty  you 

something* 
Solvo  aliquem  ^  to  dischdr^e  or 

liberate  one, 
Sufficere  alicui,  to  he  sufficient 

for  oney  to  satisfy. 
jBufficere  ^licui  arma,  t^fur* 

nish  or  supply  one  mth  arms, 
.SufBcere  aUquem,  to  choose  or 

pui  one  into  the  place  tf  aur 

other. 
Temperace  Ikigute,  nianibitf ; 


to   restrain^  or,  i^ip  mthiu 

hounds,  tlie  torque  or  hands,^ 
Temperare  csdibuay  or  d  casdi« 

bus,  to  ahstain  or  refrain  from 

murders* 
Temperare    orbeai,  vires,  ra- 

iem,  to  govern  the  toorld  ;   to 

moderate  strength^  might   or 

ponoer ;  to  regulate  or  direct 

a  sfiip* 
Tlmeo  tibi,  /  am  afraid  Jorygu 

as  my  friend. 
Timeo  te,  I  fear  you  as  anfg^* 

my.    {Same  as  Metuo M. 
Vacare  rei  alicui,  in,  or  aa  ali- 

quam  rem,  to  study  or  apply 

to  q  thing. 
Vacare  ab  officio,  to  be  exempt 

fromy  or  to  leave  Gff\  business. 
Vacare    culpi,   to   be  tvithout 

fault. 
y  acat  niibi,  I  am  at  leisure. 


ferbs  Deponent^  "ushick  tise  the  voice  in  o,  in  the  same  sense. 


[The  following  Lists  are  tal^en  from  Vossius  de  Analogic,  libb  3, 
to  which  work  the  learner  is  referred  for  the  ezampleSi] 


Adulo  for  A^iulor,  A.ttius, 
Lucr.,  &c.  Alterco^r  Al- 
iercor,  Pacuv.,  Ter.  Assen- 
tio  and  Assentiur  are  both 
used,     according    to    Cell., 


Non.,  and  Diomed.  Amplec- 
Xofor  Amplector,  and  Am- 
plexo  for  Ainplexor,  Q. 
Claud.,  Cic,  Attius.  Aucupp 
for  Aucupor,  Titin.,  Flaut.^ 


^  Solvere  obndUmem  urbOf  et  urgent  obsidume^^lA^.  To  raise  a  siege.  5tf- 
wre  ya«icro--Virg.  To  break  a  league.  Solvere  Jtdem'^Ter.  is  not,  as  inter- 
preted by  Ainsworth,  Stephanus,  and  Turner  in  his  Exercises,  to  break  a  pro- 
niise ;  but,  according  to  Ruddiman,  to  discharge,  fulfil,  or  perform  a  pro- 
mise, in  which  sense,  he  says,  Pliny  uses  Fidem  exnioerey  and  Suetonins  Ji- 
dem  liberare.  This  last  is  also  used  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sense.  Bat  sol- 
vere  ,/idem— Cic.  is  rendered,  in  Pasini*8  Ital.  Diet,  by  manocar  dipanla^  to 
fail  in  his  word,  or  break  his  promise.— Abstractly  considered,  the  phrase  ap- 
pears to  me  to  denote  nierely  to  get  rid  o(  a.  promise  or  obligation,  without 
any  express  reference  to  the  mode,  either  as  honourable  or  dishonourable. 

'  FomwU  mihi — Flaut  I  am  afraid  for  myself,  that  is,  lest  some  harm  be- 
fall me.  Formidat  ottro— Plant.  He  is  afraid  for  the  gold,  that  is,  lest  it 
should  be  stolen.  Formidare  alicujus  itxinmdiam,  aliquem^  and  ab  atifUOj  that 
is,  To  dread  his  passiqn,  or  him,  arc  attributed  to  Cicero. 
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Paeuv.,  !&c  Augvro^/^Au* 
guror»  Att.9  £dd.,  Vurg^  &c« 
Auspico  Jor  Auspicor,  ac* 
cording   io   PrisciaD,   Cato, 

»Naeviu8.  Auxilio^r  AuxU 
Iior>  Gracchus. 

Cachinno^  Lucr*  Cachinnor, 
Cic.  Cobortoyor  Cohortor, 
Quadrigarius.  Comito  for 
Comitor>  Oyid.  Cqpainento 
for^  Comwentor,  according  to 
Priscian^  Commisereo,  Com- 
iniaerescQ.  See  Miseret.  Com- 
plecto^or  Complector,  Pom* 
pon,  Congredio  Jor  Con- 
gredior,  Plaut.  And  Pro^re- 
dio^or  Progredior,  Novius* 
CQUBQ\ofor  Consolor,  Varr. 
Contemplo^r  Contemplor, 
Att.9  Nev.y  Enn.,  &c.  Coo- 
yivo  Jbr  Convivor,  Epn., 
Pompon.  CriminoJ^r  Cri- 
miaor,  Enn.  Cuncto  for 
Cunctor,  Att.,  Enn. 

Demolioybr  DemoHor,  Alfenas. 
Delucto.  See  Lucto.  Digno 
for  Dignor,  Pacuv.,  Attius. 

Ejulo  for  Ejulor,  according  to 
Priscian.  Expergisco,  Pom- 
pon. Exsecro^/br  Exsccror, 
Afranius.  ^ 

Frustro  for  Frustror,  Pom- 
pon.,  Plant.,  Caes.  l^rutico, 
Colum  ,  Plant.  Fruticor,  Cic. 

Horto^or  Hortor,  according  to 
Priscian. 

ImitQ  for  Imit^r,  Liv.  trag.> 
Varr.  Impertio  and  Imper- 
tior^Cic.  Insidio^/orlnsidiory 
Callistratus. 

Jurgo^r  Jurgor,  Lex  12  tab. 

Lachrymo,  Ter.,  Ov.  Lachry- 
mor,  Cic.  "Lmtofor  Lstor, 
according  to  Prise.  Largio 
,/or  Largior,  Sail.,  Lucil.,  Ca- 
to.  Lucto  ^r  Luctor^  and 
Luctito  ./or  Luctitor,  accord* 
in^  to  Priscian,  Ennius.  Lu- 
dmco,     Plant.      Ludificor, 


Plant., Ter., Cic, Liv.  Lux- 
uries Tubero,  Virg.  Luxu- 
rior.  Column,  Plin. 

Medico,  Virg.  Medicor  i$  used 
both  actively  and  passiveh/. 
Mereo  for  Mereor,  Plaut., 
Turpil.,  &c.  Thus  also  Pro- 
mereo,  Plaut.  Minito  for 
Minitor,  Naenr.,  Plaut.  Mi* 
TO  for  Miror,  Varr.  Pompon. 
Misero^r  Miseror,  Attius. 
So  Misereo  and  Misereor, 
tohence  Miseret  and  Misere« 
tur.  So  ako  Miseresco^Virg., 
and  Commiseresco,  £nn« 
Modero^^  Moderor,  Att^ 
Pacuv.,  Plaut.,  Ulptan.,  and 
according  to  some  MSS,t  SaU 
lust.  ^oWofor  Molior,  oc- 
cordingtoFnBcian,  AndDe* 
roolio,  Varr.,  Naev.  Moro^or 
Moror,  Naevius.  Munero for 
Muneror,  Turnil.  Mutuo 
for  Mutuor  (tooorrow)y  Cae- 
cilius. 

Obsono  and  Obsonor,  actvoe, 

according  to  Priscian.  Opino 

for  Opinor,  Plant.,  Pacny., 

Enn.,  CseciL    Opitulo^  Liv. 

trag.     Oscnlo,  Titin. 

Pacisco,  NsBV.  Palpo,  Juv.  Pal- 
por,  Lucil.,  &c.  So  Expal- 
por,  Plaut.  Partioyor  Par- 
tior,  Lucil.,  Plant.,  Att.,  Enn. 
So  Impertio  for  Impertior^ 
"Patio  for  Patior,  Nav.  Per. 
conto^or  Percenter,  Noviu«, 
Naev.  PolHceoyor  Polliceor, 
Varr.  Populojbr  Po^ulor^ 
Plant.,  Ceecil.,  Enn.,  &c. 
Praelio  for  Praelior,  Enn, 
Praestoloj&r  Praestolor,  Tur- 
pil., Liv.  trag.  Proficisco, 
Turpil.  Progrgdio.  See  Con- 
greaio.  Proroereo.  jSec  Me- 
reo. 

Recordo,    Quadrig.      Refrago 

for  Refragor,  according   to 

Nonius.  Suffrage  ^r  SuSrat 
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por,  Siiehn*i.  Reminisco. 
RufuB,  Sanct.  August.  Re- 
verto  j^  Reverter,  Pompo- 
nius.  This  is  common  in  das* 
steal  vorUers.  Rhetoric©  /or 
Rhc^oricor,  Novius.  Rixo 
for  Rixor,  Varr,  Rumino, 
Virg. 
Scruto  /or  Scrutor;  Perscruto 
Jbr  Perscrutor,  according  to 
Nonius,  Plaut.  Sortio  Jbr 
Sortior,  Enn.  Stipulo,  Gloss. 
Cyrill.     Suavio^  Suavior, 


F^mpon.,  Nov.  Suffrago. 
See  Refrago. 

Testo^r  Testor,  according  to 
Priscian.  Tuto  ^or  Tutor, 
Plaut.,  NsBV.,  &c. 

y ago  for  Vagor,  Plaut.,  Seren^ 
Prudent.,  &C.  Velifico,  Plin., 
Propert  Juvenal  has  velifi- 
catus  Athos  2M»nve/y.  But 
Cicero  uses  Velificor  as  a  de- 
ponent, Venero^/&r  Veneror, 
Plaut.  Vocifero^r  Vocife- 
ror,  San.  Boni&c. 


Verbs  Passive  used  as  Deponents. 

There  are  some  verbs  passive  (having  a  regular  active 
voice)  which  are  used,  or  were  antiently  used,  as  depcments, 
f •  €,  in  an  active  signification. 

Affector^r  AfFecto.    Affecta- 

tus  est  regnum^  Varro. 
Bellor/or  Bello.    PictisheOan 

tur  Amazones  armis,  Virg. 
CenseoryorCenseo.  Estinterco* 

mites  Martia  censa  siios,  Ovid. 
Communicor  Jbr  Communico. 

Cum  quibus  spem  communi- 

cati  sinti  Liv. 
Copulor^r  CoduIo,  according 

to  Prise,  and  Non.     Adeuntj 

cdnsistuntf    copulantur    dex- 

terasy  Plaut. 
Erumporyor  Erumpo.-  Vis  ex- 

agiiatajbrhs  erumpiturjjucr, 

tabricor  J/br  Fabrico.  Capitolii 

Jastigium  -  -  -  necessitas  ipsa 

Jabncata  est,  Cic.  , 
Veaexorjor  Fenero,  Gell. 
Fluctuor^r  Fluctuo,  Fluctu- 

atus  animofueraty  Liv. 
Juratus  sum  Jor  Juravi.  Judici 

demonstrandum  est,  quid  ju- 
ratus sit,  Cic. 
Multoryor  Multo.    RebeUantes 

•  •  -  graviort  mtdtatus  estpce* 

na,  Suet. 
Muneror  iefbr  Munero,  accord- 

ing  to  Gel] .  and  Diomed.    So 

Remuneror^r  Rcmunero. 


Munnuror^r  Murmuro,  Apul. 

Nutrior  Jor  Nutrio.  Hoc  pin- 
guem  et  pLadtam  pad  nutri- 
tor  olivam,  Vir^. 

Nutricor^br  Nutrico.  Mundus 
omnia  nutricatur^  Cic. 

Objurgor^br  Objurgo.  Curi4>' 
nem  objurgatus,  Coel  ad  Cic. 

Peragror.  Peragratus  est  r^- 
onem.   Vellei. 

Perlinor  Jor  Perlino.  Ab  imis 
unguibus  sese  totam  ad  usque 
summos  capiUos perlita^  Apul. 
But  neither  this  instance,  nor 
that  of  copulor  above,  is  es* 
teemm  sufficient  proof. 

Picnerorybr  Pignero,  Gell.  and 

'    Non. 

PnBvertor /or  Praeverto,  Plaut , 
Liv.,  Curt.,  Tac,  Apul, 
Virg.  But  only  the  praler- 
perject  ac^tt7e,prflevert],uiur(^ 
there  being  no  prsever^us  sum. 

Puniorybr  Punio,  Cic.  in  three 
places. 

Quiritor,  Varr.  Quirlto,  Piio., 
Quinct. 

Ruminor,  Varr.,  Liv.  Andron. 
Rumino,  Virg. 

Sacrificorybr  Samrifico,  Varr. 
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Spector^r  Specto.  Spectatwt 
est  suem^  Varr. 

SignificorVbr  Significo,  accord' 
ing  to  Gellius.  To  these  may 
he  addedy  Adjutor,  Conver- 
tor,  EmuDgor,  Excalceor, 
Fatiscor^  Focillor,  Frutlcor, 


Gliscor,  Ignescor,  Labaicon 
Ludificor»  Mandaoor,  Com- 
manducor,  CoromurniurcNry 
Palpor  and  Es^palpor,  Prssa- 
gior,  Spolior,  Urinor^  all 
xxJuch  NoDias  confirms  by  an* 
tien$  auAorities. 


Verbs  Common^  and  stick  as  were  Jbrmerly  Common. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  these  were  used  pas* 
siveiy  m  the  ordit\pry  language  of  the  classical  age. 


Abominor.     Verrius   Fiaccus. 

Abominatus  (passive.)  Liv., 

Her. 
Adipiscoi^   (passive.^     Boetk., 

Justinian.*  Fab.  Max.,  &c, 
Adminiculor.         Adminiculati 

(passive)  Varr. 
Admirer  (to  be  admired. )     Ca- 

nutius. 
Adorior.     Adortos  (attacked.) 

AureL 
Adulon     Adulati  erant  {they 

xj^ere  flattered,)  Cassius. 
Aggredior  (passive.)     Cicero. 

Aggressus  [undertaken. )  Ter. 

Maur. 
Aroplector  (to  be  enlaced,  Pe* 

tron.,  Lucil. 
Antestor  (passive.)  Liv. 
Arbitror  (passive.)  Cod.,  Gell. 
Architector, Architectata{buUt.)  ' 

Nep. 
Argumentor.  Argumentata  «*!• 

s'uttirra.  Aufusiusap.  Prise. 

Butf  perhaps,  he  wrote  A.  Fu- 

rius. 
Aspemor  (to  be  despised. )  Cic. 
Assector  {to  befollamed.)  Enn., 

Alpheus  philol. 
Auguror  (to  be  foretold.)  IjWC, 

Ces.    Virgil  uses  the  active 

augurOf  toJbreteU;  and  Ci- 
cero, auguror,  in  the  same 

sense  as  a  deponent. 
Auxilior.  Auxiliatus  (assisted.) 

Lucii. 


Blandior.     Blanditus  x^Aoxsi;- 

flfii^.    Verrius. 
Calumnior  (to  be  blamed,)  Sta- 

verius  de  proportione. 
Camificor  {fo  be  tortured.)    Si- 

senna. 
Cavillor.     Cavillatus,  (teased.) 

Appul. 
Cohortor.     See  Hortor. 
Comitor(passive.)Justin.90vid«y 

Virg. 
Commentor.      Commentus  irc- 

orXao-ftivo^.    Appius  Csecus. 
Complector    (passive.)    Virg., 

Cic,  Scsevola. 
Confiteor  (passive),  according 

to  Priscian.    ConfessUs  (pas- 
sive.) Optatus  Afer. 
Consequor,  Consector,    (to  be 
JbUotoed.)  OrbiliuSy     Varr., 

and  Laverius. 
Conse]or( passive.)  Quint.  Me- 

tell.    Numid,  and  Asinias 

Pollio. 
CoTi^vicox  (to  be  seen.)  Plant., 

Varr.,  Sail. 
Contestor  (passive.)  Contestatur 

a-vfji^fiaprvpslTM,  P.  Aufidius. 
Criminor  (passive.)  Cic,  Ap- 

puL,  and  Boeth. 
Demolior,  Immolior  (passive^ 

Curio  pater,  Liv. 
Delargior,  (passive)  C.  Grac- 
chus. 
Depeculor   (to  be  plundered.) 

Lucius  Ccclius. 
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Detpioor  {to  he  de9pi$ed.)  Qu. 
Pompeius. 

I>etestor  {to  be  hated.)  Apul. 
Apol.  DOestata  (hated.) 
Hot. 

Dignor  {to  be  thou^t  noarlhy,) 
Cic.  and  Gell.  Signate  (pas* 
sive.)  Virg. 

Dilarjgior*    See  Largior. 

Dominor  (to  be  ruled,)  Nigidius 
Figulus,  poet.  veU  ap.  Cic. 

Ementior  (passive.)  Etnentita 
cv)fev0'fteya.  C.  Memniiiu. 
Ementitis  (falsified.)  Cic. 

Eiiitor.  Enixum puerum  (bom.) 
Sulpic.  Severus. 

Extecror.     Execrati   xarapa" 

.   BBvref,  Cato. 

Exhortor.  See  Hortor. 

Exorior.     Res a  raro  tni" 

tio  exorsipy  i.  e.  inita.  Visel- 
lius.  Here  it  may  be' called 
a  verb  neuter  deponent. 

Experior  (passive.)  Experienda 
(to  be  tried.)  P.  Nigid.  Ex- 
perta  (tried.)  Cic,  Attius, 
and  Asin.  Expertas  (tried,) 
Statins. 

£x8equor(passive.)Ulpian.  and 
Emporius  rhetor. 

Yeiti  (to  be  pronounced,)  Sue- 
ton. 

Fateor  [to  he  confessed. )  Cic. 

Frustrof  (to  be  disappointed. )  Fe- 
nestclla.  Frustratus  fiarouw" 
BsiSi  Laverius. 

Furor,  Furatis  (being  stolen.) 
Appuleius. 

Hortor  (passive.)  Gell.,  and 
Tac.  Adhortati  {exhorted.) 
Cassius.  CohoHaUnn  (en- 
couragcd.)  Marc.  Cato.  jEx- 
horiatus.  Cic.  Senec  al.exO" 
ratus.  Exhortato.  Ausonius. 

Jaculoix  Jaailatus  (struck  with 
an  ajTow.)  Victor  Uticen- 
sis. 

Jmmolior.     See  Molior. 

Interprctor  (passive.)  Paull.ju- 
riscoii.   Ilierony.    Augu^tin. 


Interpretaia  (interpreted.)  Ci- 
cero. 
Larsior   (passhre.)     Dilargiiu 

(being given  oioay.)  Sail. 
Loqui  (passive.)  Coelius. 
Machinnr.    Machinata  (contri- 
ved.) Sail. 
Meditor   (passive. )     Minutitis 

Felix.      MecUtata^wO^erj/i- 

fjjya.  Ter.,  Cic,  Ovid.^  GdJ. 

Emedilatos.  Appal. 
Metier  (to  be  measured.)     Ar- 

nobf 
Meter    (passive.)     MeUOa  4r 

metaio.  Hor. 
Moderor.  Moderata  (passive.) 

Enigr.  vet. 
Moaulor  (passive.)    Idodulaia 

(modulated.)  Gell. 
Molior  {to  he  contrived.)  Appul. 

So    Immolior.      Immciitum. 

Liv. 
Nanciscor.      Nacta    (gotten.) 

Hjginus,  Appul. 
Obliviscor  (passive. )  Scholiast. 

Juvenalis.     Oblita    (Jbrgot* 

ten.)  Virg.  and  Boeth. 
Ordior.  Orsa  (begun.)   Colam. 
'    Ordita.  Dioro^es. 
Osculor,    usually  set    down, 

wants  authority. 
Paciscor.    Pacta  erat  [voas  pro^ 

nused.)  Tac. 
Percontor  {to  be  asked. )  Percan^ 

tatum  pretium.  Appul. 
Polliceor  (passive.)    MeteDus 

Nuroidicus. 
Populor  (to  be  plundered.)  Po- 

pidati^  popuLatam.  Cic     But 

popiUo  18  used,  whence  popu- 

laius  is  regularly  passive. 
Potior,  with  a  gen.  case  (to  be 

possessed  hi/.)  Plaut.,Ter.,&c. 
Precor.  Precandus  (to  ie prayed 

to.)  Auson.     Ara  precandaf 

Prudent. 
Queror  (passive,)  according  to 

Priscran. 
Rcn(ioror(passive,)  according  to 

Hegci'ippus, 
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Reor   (paisivey}  according  to  Velificor  (pasgife.)    Vdificahts 

Priscian.  Aihosy  Juven. 

^edoT  (to  be  JbUaned,)  Varro.  yeneror(pa88iTe.)  Caesar  Ger« 

So  Connector.  manicus,  Virg.  Hor. 

Solor   (pasnive,)  according  to  Venor  (active imd  passive,)  ac* 

Priscian.     See  Conaolor.  cording  to  Priscian. 

Stipulor(passive.)Sueton.,Liv„  Vereor  (passive.)  Afranius. 

andPlaut.  Stipulor  (active.)  Ulciscor  (passive.)    Sail,  and 

Juvenal.  In8tipulor(  passive.)  Pore.  Latro.    VlHis,  Valer. 

Plaut.  Active.  Plant.  Flaccas« 

Testor.     Testate  ix^ofivfnjbirra,  Vociferor  (active  and  passive,) 

Cic«  according  to  Priscian. 

Tueor    and    Tutor  (passive.)  Utor  (passive.)  Novius.  So  also 

Varro.  Abutor.  Varro  and  Q.  Hor- 

Vador  (passive,)  according  to  tensius. 

Priscian. 

These  last  three  lists  might  have  been,  perhaps,  withoot 
impropriety,  omitted,  since  it  is  evident  that  they  are  com« 
piled,  chiefly  from  authors  who  wrote  either  before  or  after 
the  times  of  classical  Latinity.  I  shall  conclude  with  an 
enumeration  of  certain  participles  which  have  something 
peculiar  in  their  nature. 

PARTICIPLES.  • 

The  following  perfect  participles  come  from  neuter  verbs^  a!hd 
are  used  in  a  passive  sense. 

ErratftSi  Jestinatus,  juratus,  taboratus^  vigikUus,  certatus,  ces* , 
satus,  clamattcSf  condamatus^  owitus^  sudatuSf  triumphatusy  ulu^ 
lotus :  as.  Errata  liitora — Virg.  FestinaH  honores — Lucan.  Arte 
laboraia  vestes — Vire.  Vigiiata  noc^— Ovid.  &c.  Some  per<* 
feet  participles,  coming  from  neuter  verbs,  are  used  in  a  sense 
whicii  is  either  neuter,  or  apparently  active  t  as,  Adtdtus,  coaliiuSf 
concretfiSf  conflagratust  deflagratuSf  conspiratuSy  dolUuSy  defectus^ 
emersvu^  exitus,  exoletus^  interitus,  juratus  (mentioned  also  be- 
fore), obsoletuSf  obUw,  occasus,  pejietratusj  placituSf  comjiJacituif 
prateritus,  rebeUattis,  redundattiSf  requieius,  senectuSf  suettiSf  as* 
suetuSf  consuetuSf  titubatus :  as,  AduUa  v/rg^o— Liv.  i.  e.  qtus  ado" 
tevit,  Emersus  e  cceno — Cic.  i.  e.  qui  emersit.  Cicero  and  others 
use  Juratus  for  qui  juravit:  thus  also,  activelv,  Juraius  est  mihi 
-^Plaot.  fox  juravit  mihif  and,  passively,  Quoajuratum  est — Cic* 
frc  To  the  above-mentioned  may  be  added  the  following,  having 
an  active  signification ;  Cautus^  circumipectus,  consideratuSf  desp^ 
ratuSf  effksuSf  prbfusus^  tacitus,  cansultust  pronyptusyargutuSy  di^ 
sMuSy  notus  [qui  now/),  ignatuSj  (qui  ignorat);  also  fiuxusyfcin 
susy  scUus,  whence  inscituSy  which  have  assumed  the  nature  of  ad- 
jectives. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  pacticiples  in  ns  which  signify  passirel^) 
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such  as  Hiehens  for  qui  vehitur  ;  vertens  for  qui  veriUur^  volvens 
for  qui  volvUur  :  a8»  Q^adfigis  vehens — Cic  for  vectux,  Ora  w- 
des  Hecaies  in  ires  vcrteniia  partes — Ovid.  i.  e.  versa^  al.  vergentia^ 
Annus  vertens-^Cic.  Vdventibus  annis —Virg.  L  e.  dum  voivun^ 
tur.  But  to  these,  and  to  others,  formed  from  verbs  thus  used, 
it  is  probable,  as  has  been  already  stated,  tliat  the  objective  case 
of  a  pronoun  is  understood^ 

There  are  certain  words  compounded  with  in,  which  have 
either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  signification,  in  which  latter 
sense  they  must  be  <^onsidered  as  participials ;  as  tnikhu^  moo^ 
caiusy  immutatuSf  &c.  Many,  by  being  divested  of  their  time,  or 
by  a  chanee  in  their  construction,  become  nouns ;  as  saptau^ 
doctuSf  adcSsscens,  animanSf  abdituSy  patienSf  aman»^  &c. 


OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OR  POSITION  OF 
WORDS  IN  A  SENTENCE. 

The  English  is  an  analogous  language,  in  which  the  words 
of  a  sentence  are  generally  arranged  according  to  the  order 
of  time.  The  nominadve,  or  the  subject  of  tne  action,  ap- 
pears first ;  then  the  action  with  its  several  modifications  or 
accessary  circumstances ;  and,  lasdy,  the  object  to  which  it 
has  a  reference.  This' is  the  conmion  order  of  construction. 
The  Latin,  cm  the  contrary,  is  a  transpositive  language,  in 
which  the  order  of  the  words,  is  very  arbitrary,  depending, 
In  a  great  degree,  upon  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  composer, 
or  some  particular  purpose  which  he  may  have  in  view,  some- 
times the  object,  sometimes  the  action,  and  sometimes  the 
modification  of  die  action,  being  made  to  precede  or  fbUow 
the  other  parts.  Thus,  by  its  having  greater  variety  of  in- 
flexions to  express  different  relations,  we  can,  widiout  pro- 
ducing ambiguity,  say  Alexander  vicit  Dariuniy  Darium  xncit 
Alexander^  Alexander  Darium  vicit,  or  Darium  Alexafidcr 
vicit,  for  "  Alexander  conquered  Darius."  TTiis  variety  of 
arrangement  in  Latin  gives  it  an  advantage  over  the  English, 
not  omy  in  energy  and  vivacity  of  expression,  but  ofien  also 
in  harmony  and  perspicui^.  It  is  true,  that,  in  English,  a 
similar  inversion  of  words  is  sometimes  admitted :  as,  *^  Him 
the  Eternal  hurFd" — Milton  ,•  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none" 

'  Voleru  seems  sometimes  to  have  a  passive  signification,  denodoe  what  is 
rnUed,  welcome,  or  acceptable:  as,  Volentia  fuerejtlebi  Mac  et  /ofio— Tac.  V^ 
Untia  de  ambolnts  acccjifmnf— Salt 
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r-Acts  Ui.  Qr\  but  this  occurs  clii^fly  in  poetry,  or  in  unpas- 
sioiied  language.'— While,  however,  no  certain  rules  can 
be  given  for  the  oixler  of  Latin  words,  which  are  applicable 
to  every  instance,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  general, 

1st*  The  word  governed  is  placed  before  the  word  which 

governs  it : 
2dly.  The  word  agreeing  is  placed  after  the  word  with  which 
it  agrees'. 

To  these  two  leading  principles  shall  be  subjoined  a  fern 
particidar  indes  and  notes. 

Rule  I.  The  adjective  or  participle  is,  perhaps,  most  com- 
monly placed  atler  tlie  substantive  with  which  it  agrees :  as, 
Pidverem  majorem  videri — Caes.  Sabin  flumen  ab  castris 
suis  abesse — Caes.     Ad  exercitum  transportandum — Caes. 

Note  1.  When  the  adjective  is  a  short  word,  and  the  substan- 
tive  a  long  one  ;  or  to  avoid  the  hiatus  occasioned  by  the  concur-s 
rence  of  vowels^  the  adjective  is  frequently  placed  first ;  as  Hce^ 
disciplma,  has  causasy  ea  tempestas^  innuba  puella. 

Note  2.  The  following  adjectives,  primus^  medius,  ultimus,  ex' 
tremuSf  tnfimusy  imus^  summusy  supremuSy  relifuusy  Cieterus,  when 
joined  to  a  noun,  to  denote  pars  primay  medicy  &c.,  are  generally 
placed  before  their  substantives :  as  PHmaJahula — Ter,  Media 
nox — CsBS.    Reliqua  ^g^ptus — Cic. 

Note  9.  When  the  substantive,  with  which  the  adjective  agrees, 
has  a  genitive  depending  on  it,  the  adjective  is  generally  placed 
first :  as,  UUa  omcii  prcecepta — Cic.  in  which  the  substantive  on 
which  the  genitive  depends  is  placed  last. 

Nate  4<.  When  the  substantive,  with  which  the  adjective  agrees, 
is  a  genitive  governed  by  another  substantive,  then  also  the  adjec- 
tive may  be  placed  first :  as,  Tantularum  rerum  occupationes — 
Caes. 

Note  5.  The  adjective  is  frequently  placed  first,  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  ear;  as  Bonus puery  magna parte^  celerequus. 

Note  6.  A  preposition  or  other  word,  is  frequently  put  between 
the  substantive  and  adjective;  as,  Tota  in  urbey  Quern  in  locuniy 
Rem  verb  publicam  amisimus,  in  which  last  a  compounded  word  is 
divided  by  the  intervention  of  verb. 

Rule  IL  Tlie  finite  verb  is  usually  placed  after  its  nomi- 
native, several  words  ofiien  intervening:  as,  Neque  uUanostris 
Jacultas  aut  administrandi,  aut  auxiliandi  dabatur — Caes. 

'  A  little  attention  to  these  two  leadins  prindples,  with  Uie  following  rulet, 
and  to  the  usual  order  of  the  English  Tanguaffe,  will  readily  suggest  what 
have  been  named  the  rules  of  construing  or  analysis,  that  is,  the  rules  for  ro;. 
ducing,  previously  to  translation,  the  Latin  into  tba  English  order. 


Note  I,  In  short  Bentenoes,  or  to  contribute  l^o  harmony  snd 
^mphasisy  the  nominative  is  often  put  after  the  verb:  as.  At  sec- 
tabantur  mi/^*— Cic.  Quem  ad  finem  sese  effirsnata  joctato  <»- 
dflofl?— Cic.  5^fl/ sua  cuique'dte*— Virg.  Man^  alta  mente  re- 
posturo  jWiaum  Paridis— Virg,  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the 
two  preceding  examples,  the  action  of  the  verb  is  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  attention,  which  seems,  on  that  account,  placed  first ;  and 
that  the  fatal  dai/t  and  the  fatal  decision^  are  likewise  so  placed  as 
to  make  a  strong  and  a  lasting  impression. 

Note  2.  The  nominative  is  put  after  the  verb,  when  it  is  the  an- 
tecedent to  a  relative  that  cannot  properly  come  before  that  verb, 
nor  yet  be  separated  from  its  antecedent  by  the  intervention  of 
other  words :  as,  MiUUur  ad  eos,  coUoquetmi  cau8&,  C.  Arpinius 
ecjues  Roman  us,  et  Q.  Junius  ex  Hispania  quidam,  qui  jam  ante, 
missu  Csesaris,  ad  Ambiorigem  ventitare  consueverat— Ca^.  Eret 
in  Carnutibus  summo  loco  natus  Tasgetms^  cujuB  majores  in  sua 
civitate  regnum  obtinuerant — Cses. 

Rule  HI.  The  relative  is  commonly  placed  after,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to,  its  antecedent:  as,  Neque  conditianes  ac- 
cipiendas  arbitrabatur  ab  m,  quL,  per  dolum  petita  pace,  ul- 
tro  helium  intulissent — Caes. 

Note  1.  It  sometimes  happens  that  (!he  real  anteeedent  is  omit- 
ted, in  which  case  the  substantive  is  subjoined  to  therehitive,  whtdi 
then  agrees  witli  it  in  case :  as,  Populo  ut  placerent  quku  fedsset 
fabulas — Ter.  t.  e.  Populo  utfabviiB  placerent,  quas  [fabolas]  fe* 
cisset. 

Note  2.  To  prevent  ambiguity,  the  relative  and  its  clause  are 
iomettmes  placed  first:  as,  ifec  qtU  faciat,  non  ego  eum  cum  sum- 
mis  viris  compare,  sed  simillimiim  deo  judico-^Cic*  Had  the  re- 
lative clause  been  placed  after  eunit  to  which  it  refers,  it  would 
have  occasioned  too  great  a  separation  between  the  antecedent 
and  the  terms  of  honour  intended  to  be  associated  with  it.  Had  it 
been  placed  after  contparo^  it  would  have  divided  the  terms  of  ho- 
nbur.  And  had  it  been  placed  after  judieo,  ambiguity  would  have 
been  produced,  since  either  eum  or  deo  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  antecedent. 

Rule  IV.  A  noun  in  an  oblique  case  is  cammonl^  placed 
before  the  word  which  governs  it ;  as,  Laudts  avidly  pecunue 
Jiberales  erant — SalL  Cunctis  esto  benignus^  nuUi  Mandus^ 
paiicis  familiarisy  omnibus  aquus — Seuec  Adolesceniis  est 
fnOfores  natu  revereri — Cic 

Note  1.  The  substantive  gcpverned  by  ap  adjective  in  the  neutcf 
gender  is  generally  placed  after  the  adjective ;  as,  Nee  tibi  fim 
fordis,  sed  minus  oris  inest — Ovid. 

Note  2.  This  rule,  like  the  others,  is  frequently  negl^ted,  to 
fapilit^le  utterance  and  prpduce  harmony. 


Nake  S.  It  oitea  hfippens  Ihst  dne  or  more  words  intervene  be- 
tween the  word  governed  and  the  word  governing ;  bat  when  the 
words  one  and  another  are  rendered  in  Latin  by  a  repetition  of  the 
substantives  to  which  they  refer,  they  closely  follow  each  other : 
as,  Cuneiu  cuneum  trudit;  Thus,  also,  Alim  aliud  dicit,  for  One 
man  says  one  thing,  and  itoother  a  diffisrent  thing. 

Rule  V.  The  finite  verb  is  commonly  placed  last  in  its 
own  clause,  and  the  principal  verb  is  generally  placed  Jast 
in  the  sentence :  as,  Quorum  per  fines  ierant,  bis»  uti  con- 
quirerent  et  reducerent,  si  sibi  purgati  esse  velletUy  tmperavit 

CSBS. 

Noie  1 .  This  rule  is  often  violated  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and 
especially  when  the  verb  is  a  monosyllable.  Yet,  we  find  many 
aeotences  eondudiag  with  a  word  of  one  syllable,  and  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  the  figures  synalepha  and  ecthlipsis :  as, 
Quse  caedes  per  hosce  annos  sine  il\o  facta  est — Cic.  Altera  occi- 

aa,  altera  capta  «fl— Ces. Diu  atque  acriter  pugnatum  est — 

Cses.  Intus  indusum  perieulum  est — Cic.  This  frequently  oc- 
curs also^  when  the  preceding  word  ending  with  a  cod  sonant, 
and  the  final  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  vice  versa t  the  two 
syllables  are  as  closely  connected  in  pronunciation  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  word :  thus,  Atque  unus  d  fillis  captus  est---' 
Cses.  Quoties  consulem  interficere  aonatus  es  -^  Cic  Impedimentis 
CBBtriBquej^atiti  sunt — Cms,  Adventu  tuo  ista  subsellia  vacua^c- 
ta  sunt  ^6ic.  When  the  last  syllable  but  one  is  short,  this  is 
named  the  Iambic  cadence.  Both  poets  and  prose  writers  ter- 
minate a  sentence  with  a  monosyllable,  when  tney  intend  to  ex- 
press indignation,  abruptness,  astonishment,  or  contempt. 

Rule  VL  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  is  usually  placed  be- 
fore the  verb  which  governs  it,  or  on  which  it  depends :  as» 
Juffurtha,  ubi  eos  A&ica  decessisse  ratus  esty  neque  propter 
loci  naturam  Cirtam  arrais  expugnare  possitj  moeiiia  circum- 
dat — Sail 

Note  1.  When  the  governing  verb  is  understood,  infinitives 
occupy  the  same  place  as  finite  verbs :  thus,  Ca&terum,  qu^  per- 
gebat^  urbes,  agros  vastare,  praedas  agere^  suis  ^imum,  hostibus 
terrorem,  augere-rSM. 

Nate  %  To  prevent  a  hiatutf  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  or  to 
end  a  sentence  with  an  emphatic  word,  the  infinitive  is  frequently 
placed  after  the  verb  on  which  it  depends :  as.  Nam  servitutem 
quidem  quis  vestriim  audehat  recusaref  Ex  quibus  neminem 
mihi  neeesse  est  naminare  ;  vosmet  vobiscum  recordamini ;  nolo 
etdm  cujuaquam  fortis  atque  illustris  viri  ne  minimum-  ({uidem 
erratum  cum  maxima  laude  conjungere'^Clc*  Nam  impund 
quselihet  flMsere,  id  est  re^em  esse — Sml. 
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Rule  Vlf.  Dependent  clauses,  as  well  as  sin£;le  words, 
are  placed  before  the  principal  finite  verb  upon  ^niich  such 
clauses  do  chiefly  depend :  as,  Quibus  rebus  Micipsa  tametsi 
initio  lotus  fuerat^  existimans  virtutem  Jugurt/ue  regno  sua 
gloria  Jorey  tamen  postquam  hominetn  adolescentemj  exacid 
ataie  suiy  et  parois  liberis^  magis  magisque  crescere  intelli' 
gitf  vekementer  eo  negotio  permotusj  multa  cum  animo  svo 
.  volvebat — Sail. 

Note  1 ,  This  rule  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  inferred  from 
Rule  y.  In  the  preceding  quotation  it  may  be  observed,  that 
voloebat,  being  the  principal  verb,  is  placed  last ;  and  that  all  the 
clauses  which  induce  MicipstLS  pondering,  expresmve  of  joy,  hope, 
and  alarm,  are  consistently  placed  before  that  verb,  whose  ac- 
tion they  produced,  upon  which  they  depend,  and  with  which 
they  are  so  intimately  connected. 

Note  2.  The  chief  exception  to  this  rule  occurs,  when  the  sen- 
tence is  long  and  complicated,  so  that,  were  all  the  dependent 
clauses  idtroduced  between  the  nominative  and  principal  verb, 
the  connexion  subsisting  between  these  two  would  either  be  lost 
or  rendered  obscure.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  principal  verb 
and  its  nominative,  with  the  words  immediately  depending,  are 
placed  either  first  or  last  in  the  sentence :  thVs,  Bellum  scripfurus 
sunit  quod  populus  R.  cum  Jugurtha  rege  Numidarura  gessit ; 
priroum,  quia  magnum  et  atrox,  variaque  victoria  fuit ;  dein,  quia 
tum  primum  superbise  nobilitatis  obviam  itum  est — SaU.  Here  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  writing  is  the  principal  action  in  the 
sentence.  The  nature  of  the  war  is  assigned  as  the  inducement  to 
write  }  which  two  circumstances  are,  consequently,  closely  con- 
nected. Yet,  had  the  words  scripturus  sum^  as  being  expressive 
of  the'chief  action,  been  placed  after  the  dependent  clauses,  it  is 
obvious  tl:at  the  arrangement  would  have  been  not  only  unhar- 
monious,  but  perplexed;  since  the  object,  bellum,  which,  as  an 
antecedent,  must  precede  quod^  would  have  been  too  far  removed 
from  its  governing  word,  scripturus.  The  foUowing  passage  is 
^aoted  from  Seneca,  De  Bene/.  I,  6,  c.  SI,  as  containing  striking 
instances  of  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  energy,  produced  by 
placing  the  principal  verb  and  its  nominative  at  the  end  of  a 
clause,  or  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence ;  Divina  atque  humana 
impcUentem,  et  mutantem  quicquid  obstiterat  trecenti  stare  jus- 
serunt.  Stratusque  per  totam  passim  Graeciam  Xerxes  tntdlexit, 
quantum  ab  exercitu  turba  distaret. 

Rule  VIIL  Adverbs  are  generally  placed  inunediatelj 
before  the  words  to  which  they  belong :  as,  Nihil  tam  as- 
perum^  neque  tam  difficile  esse,  quod  non  cupidissime  Jkc- 

turi  essent — Sail. 
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IMel.  Whentlie  adverb  is  an  emphatic  word»  it  is  often  placed 
afler :  as,  Ut  tibi  necesse  esset  ia  conspecta  P.  R.  vamere  pas' 

Note  2.  Words  intimately  connected  with  the  word  to  which 
the  adverb  refers,  are  generally  placed  between  them :  as,  Sem- 
perque.  his  aliena  virtus  formidolosa  est — Sail.  Sed  maxima  ado. 
lescentium  familiaricates  appet^atSdlL  Non  tarn  in  bellis  et  in 
pra^liis,  qu^  in  proroissis  et  ^dBf^nniorem — Cfc. 

^  Note  3.  AtUeouamy  postquam,  wad  priusquam  are  elegantly  di- 
vided, one  part  being  often  put  in  one  member  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  other  in  another:  thus,  Ita  bello  intra  dies  xxx  perfectO| 
ant^  cognitum  est  Gentium  victum,  quhm  cceptum  helium  nun« 
ciaretur — Eutrop.  Filius  anno  post  Quaestor  fuit,  qu^  Consul 
Mummius — Cic.  Atque  ita  perterritos  egerunt,  ut  non  ortu^ 
fug&  desisterenty  qu^  in  conspectum  agminis  nostri  venissent 
—Cass. 

Rule  IX.  Prepositions  usually  precede  the  cases  govern- 
ed by  them:  as,  Ad  hicem  dormire — Cic.  Nihil  est  ah 
omni  parte  beatum — Hor. 

Note  1.  This  rule  is  contrary  to  the  first  general  maxim. 

Note  2.  Prepositions  are  often  placed  after  the  relative  pro- 
noun ;  asy  QuuLm  circa,  qilem penes,  quos  inter,  &c. :  thus,  also.  Si 
quos  inter  societas  aut  est,  aut  fuit — Cic.  Hsbc  aiunt  probari  a 
Stoicis  quos  contra  disputant — Cic.  ' 

Note  3.  We  generally  find  mecum,  tecum,  secum,  nobiscum,  vo- 
biscum  ;  and  quicum,  quocum,  qtiacum,  qidbuscum,  are  much  more 
firequent  than  cum  quo,  &c. 

Note  4.  Tenus  and  versus  are  set  after  their  cases ;  usque  is 
sonietimes  placed  before  and  sometimes  after :  as,  Daciam  tenus 
ventt — Hor.  Aurium  tenus — Quinct.  Cum  Arretium  versus  cas* 
tra  movisset— Cic.  Usque  Ephesum — Plin.  Tharsum  usque — 
Cic  Many  other  prepositions  are  placed,  both  by  poets  and 
prose  writers,  after  as  well  as  before  their  cases :  as,  Saxa  per 
et  scopulos— Virg.  Te  propter — Virg.  Hunc  adversus -^Nep, 
Urbemjuxtq^TeLC.  &c. 

N(^e  5.  The  preposition  is  elegantly  placed  between  the  ad- 
jective and  substantive :  as,  Quam  ad  suavitatem — Cic.  Suosin* 
ter  €equales — Cic.  Paucos  post  dies — Li  v.  Hoc  ex  foco-— Cic. 
Nulla  in  re — Cic. ;  thus  also  the  compounds  quemadmodump 
quantoorem. 

Note  6.  The  poets,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  some- 
tlmefr  place  one  or  more  words  between  the  preposition  and  its 
case :  as,  Vulneraque  ilia  gerens  qun  circum  plurima  muros  Ac^ 
cepit  patrios — Virg.  Qui  faciunt  solem  certa  de  Burgere  parte — 
Lucret. 
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Rule  X.  Certain  conjunctions  are  placed  Ar^  in  a  dause 
or  sentmce;  some^  after  the  first  word ;  and  odiers,  in  the 
first  or  second  place,  indifferently.     See  p.  156. 

Note  1.  Autem  and  enim  »e  tometimeB  found  in  the  third 
place;  as.  Quid  tu  autenif  asine^hic  auscultas? — ^Ter.  OdioM 
ilia  enim  fuerant,  Iq^iones  venire— Cic.  EHam  k  found  in  the 
fourth  place:  as,  At  juvenis  nihil  eUam  se^uius  susnicanu — 
ApuL  Tamen  is  sometimes  found  after  the  second  or  third  vord 
of  its  clause :  as,  Tu  moriere  tamen — Propert.  Tu,  si  tuis  blau- 
ditiis  tamen — Cic* 

Note  2.  The  poets  sometimes  join  que  to  a  different  word  firom 
what  the  natural  order  of  the  sentence  requires :  as»  Ore  pedes 
tetigitque  crura— Hor.  for  tetigit  pedes  crvra^e. 

Note  S.  The  poets  also  sometimes  chai^  the  posttioii  of  the 
prepositives,  et^  qtque,  nee,  neque,  sed,  siquidem,  vd,  &c. :  aa,  Sus- 
piciens  altam  lunam,  et  sic  voce  precatur^— Virg.  Nee  deus  hunc 
mengA,  dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est — ^Virg.  Ip8a««/in  sonmii  in- 
humati  venit  imago  Conjugis — Vlfg.  &c* 

Rule  XL  Words  connected  in  sense  should  not  be  se- 
parated by^  words  that  are  extraneous. 

Nate  1 .  The  violation  of  this  rule  is  named  Synchy^is ;  of  which 
the  following  are  examples :  Vidi  ego  quijuvenem  seros  desisset 
amores — Tibull.  for  Vidi  ego  juvenem^  qui,  Quisquis  erit  vitae, 
$pribam,  color-— Hor.  Here  scrtbam  constitutes  no  parentheti- 
cal clause ;  neither  is  it  connected  by  sense,  government,  or  con- 
cord, with  either  of  the  words  between  which  it  stands.  Its  place 
seems  to  be  before  quisauis,  or,  rather,  after  color.  Sed  bona  si 
ouis  Judice  condiderit,  laudatur  Cacsare— Hor.  The  place  ofJu» 
aiee  seems  to  be  in  the  clause  with  laudatur.  Pene  arsU  macros 
dum  turdos  versat  in  igne-^Hor.  instead  of  Dum  wrmt  macnx 
turdosj  pe^t^  arsit  in  igne.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  such 
inversions  as.  Per  ego  te  deos  oro— Ter.  Per  ego  te,  inqnic,  fill, 
muBcunquejura  liberos  juogunt  parentibus,  preoor  quseaoqiie-- 
Liv.  28,  9. 

Rule  XII.  In  general,  there  should  be  neither  a  redun- 
dance of  long  measures  or  long  words,  nor  of  sh<»i;  mea- 
sures or  short  words ;  and,  as  mr  as  perspicuity  and  the 
general  system  of  arrangement  will  prmit^  when  the  fore- 
going word  ends  with  a  vowel,  let  the  next  b^n  with  a 
consonant,  and  vice  versa  -  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  last  syllables  of  the  for^omg  word  be  not  the  same 
OS  the  first  syllables  of  the  word  foSpwing,  and  that  numy 
words  which  bear  the  same  quantity,  idiich  be^n  alike  or 
end  alike,  or  which  have  the  same  characteristic  letter  in 
declension  or  conjugation,  do  not  come  together. 
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Perhaps  the  following  sentence  from  Caesar  may  be  con-* 
tidered,  according  to  me  waj  in  which  it  is  commonly 
read,  as  deficient  m  some  of  Uiese  particulars;  Qua  pars 
ut  ante  dictum  est^  et  regianum  latitudine,  et  mtdtitudine  ho* 
minumj  ex  iertia  parte  Gallia  est  astimanda ;  in  which 
there  are,  within  a  small  compass,  three  words  terminating 
in  urn,  the  last  two  in  num!  two  words  ending  in  Hiudine ; 
one  word  ending  in  e^  and'  another  beginning  with  it ;  one 
ending  in  a^  and  another  beginning  with  it :  six  monosyl- 
lables almost  close  together,  and  two  of  them,  est  and  e/, 
of  nearly  the  same  sound;  a  hiaius  in  latitudine  et,  and  an- 
other in  Gallia  est ;  and  an  alliteration,  or  a  repetition  of 
the  concluding  syllable  of  the  former  word,  in  the  cqnv* 
mencement  of  the  following,  in  est  astimanda. 

These  few  Rules,  aided  t^  practice,  and  attention  to  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  the  best  classical  writers,  may,  per- 
haps, oe  found  of  some  utility.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English,  a  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  such  a  collocation  of  words  as  may  lead  to 
ambiguily,  or  a  confusion  of  ideas ;  this  being  done,  the 
ear  will  be  a  tolerable  guide  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of 
cadences,  and  the  harmony  of  periods,  as  the  judgment 
will  be,  in  re^rd  to  a  strong,  and  an  emphatic  arrange* 
ment  '•  As  Quintilian  observes,  ^^  Felicissimus  sermo  est^ 
cui  et  rectus  ordo^  et  aptajwnctura^  et  cum  his  numerus  qp^ 
portune  cadens  contingit^  And  again ;  <'  Optima  autem 
de  Ola  [compositione]  judicant  aures ;  quee  et  plena  sen- 
tiunt,  et  parum  expleta  desiderant,  et  fragosis  onenduntur, 
et  lenibus  mulcentur,  et  contortis  excitantur,  et  stabilia  pro- 
bant,  clauda  deprehendunt^  redundantia  et  nimia  fastidiunt*" 
— Inst  9,  4. 


OI*  FIGURATIVE  SYNTAX. 

The  Figures  of  Syntax  are  reduced  to  four  kinds,  EHijjsis^ 
Pleonasm,  Enallage,  and  Hyperbaion. 

OF  ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis  is  the  omission,  in  a  sentence,  of  some  word,  or 
words,  necessary  to  supply  the  regular  syntax. 

*  Such  as  wish  to  see  this  subieet  tfaorougbly  discussed,  are  referred  to  the 
writixiirs  of  Cicero  and  Qpintiliaii.-  Learners  m^  likewise*  with  consider- 
able advantage,  consult  Mr.  Valpy*s  '*  El^ntue  L«tin»,"  and  Mr.  Lyne*f 
"  Irnf?"  Primer  :'*  two  scbool-booki  containing  much  useful  information. 
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It  is  termed  strict,  wlien  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  sentence.  It  aflects  all  the 
parts  of  speech ;  thus, 

1.  The  NouD  ;  as  Aiunty  supply  homines,  Non  est  oneri /e- 
refidOf  supply  a^us,  2.  The  Pronoun  ;  as  Arma  vtrumque  cano, 
supply  ego.  3.  The  Verb ;  as  Quid  muUa  ?  supply  dicam,  4.  The 
Participle  ;  as  Satumo  rege^  supply  ente  or  existente.  5.  The 
Adverb ;  as  Vtdnerantur  amtdius  sexcenti'^CstB,  supply  atuoM. 
6.  The  Preposition ;  as  Eo  nomam^  supply  ad.  7.  The  inter- 
jection :  as,  Me  miserum,  supply  O  or  heu.  S.  The  Conjunc- 
tion, as  will  he  seen  Huder  Asyndeton. 

The  ellipsis  is  named  lax  or  hose^  when  the  word  omitted  may 
be  supplied  from  some  part  of  the  sentence ;  as,  Virtus  (cogebat,, 
ei  honestas  (cogebat) ^  el  pudor  cum  consulibus  esse  cogebat — Cic. 
The  former  kind  of  vtlipsis  contains  the  figures,  Apposttion,  Synec- 
doche^  and  Asyndeton^  The  latter  contains,  Zeugma^  SyUepsis, 
and  Prolepsis. 

Apposition  }Sf  »hen,  in  putting  two  substantives  together  in  the 
same  case,  existens,  or  the  obsolete  ensy  or  some  other  part  of 
sum,  with  a  relative,  is  understood :  as,  Urbs  Roma,  i.  e.  urbs 
existens,  ens^  or,  quxe  est,  Roma. 

Sunecdoche  is,  when,  instead  of  an  ablative  of  the  part»  or  of 
the  adjunct,  an  accusative  is  used,  the  Greek  xara,  secundum^  or 
^uod  ad,  being  understood :  as,  Expleri  {quod  ad)  mentem  nequit 
— Virg. 

Asyndeton  is  the  omission  of  a  conjunction :  as,  Abifty  excessit^ 
evasit,  erupit — Cic.  supply  et.    Sex  septem  dies,  supply  vel. 

Zeugma  is,  when  an  adjective  or  verb  referring  to  di&rent 
substantives,  is  expressed  to  the  last  only,  with  which  it  agrees, 
being  understood  to  the  rest :  as,  Et  genus,  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re, 
•oilior  algd  est—Hor.  Hie illius  arma ,  htc  currusjuit — Virg.  Quam • 
vis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus  esses — Virg.  Zeugma  is  found 
in  the  beginmng,  middle,  or  end  of  a  sentence.  And  sometimes 
the  adjective  or  verbs  agree  with  the  more  remote  substantive ; 
sometimes  with  the  principal  substantive ;  and  sometimes  with 
another. 

Syllepsis  is,  when  the  adjective  or  verb,  joined  to  different  sub- 
stantives, agrees  with  the  more  worthy. 

A  syWcpsk  o£ gender  is,  when  an  adjective,  joined  to  two  sub- 
stantives of  different  genders,  agrees  with  the  more  worthy  gen- 
der. It  is  termed  -ej^icit,  wlien  substantives  of  different  gendera 
are  expressed :  as,  Attoniti  novitate  paventy  menibusque  ncptnu 
Concipiunt  Baucisque  preces  timidusque  Philemon — Ovid.  It  is 
called  imptiiiU,  when  they  are  suppressed :  as,  Ut  tempU  tetigere 
gradus,  procumbit  uterque  Pronus  humi — Ovid.  t.  e.  Jjeucalion  et 
iPyrrha. 

It  is  also  named  direct  or  indirect.  The  direct  is  produced  by 
a  copulative  conjunction  :  av,  Pater  mihi  et  mater  mortui — Terl 
The  indirect  J  by  a  preposition  :  as,  Dux  hoatium  cuin  urbe  Vairn' 
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tid  d  exercUu  deUti^SM.    Nde  1.  When  the  substantives  ex  - 
press  things  inanimate,  the  adjective  is  generally  put  in  the  neu« 

ter  gender:  as,  -  -  -  arcum ei  calamos  ;  gum — Virg.     Note  2. 

When  with  two  substantives  of  different  genders,  a  plural  sub- 
stantive is  placed  in  appositiop,  the  more  worthy  gender  is  pre- 
ferred :  as,  Ptolenueus  et  Cleopatra  reges  -/Egy/rf«— Liv.  i.  e.  rex 
et  regina. 

A  syllepsis  of  the  persom  is,  when  a  plural  verb,  joined  to  two 
substantives  of  different  persons,  agrees  with  the  more  worthy. 
It  is  named  explicit,  when  the  persons  are  expressed :  as,  StutU' 
limus  manus  et  ego  et  Balbus — Cic*  Implicit,  or  implied,  when 
they  are  not  expressed:  as,  Q?iem  per  urbem  uteroue  defrssi  su- 
mns  qucerere — Plaut.  It  is  iJso  direct ;  as,  Ego  et  Cicero  valemus 
— Cic.  Indirect:  as,  Ipse  cum fratre  Capuam  ad constdes  adesse 
jussi  sumus — Cic.  A  syllepsis  of  the  numbers  is,  when  the  sub* 
stantives  being  of  different  numbers,  the  adjective  or  verb  is  put  in 
the  plural :  as,  Phrygii  comttes,etl<Btu»  liUus,  Incedunt — Virg.  PrO' 
Jectisque  amiculo  etitteris — Curt.  It  is  sometimes  fwrfirerf;  as,  Equi- 
tes  cum  Mmilio  subvenientes  periculo  ccetcros  exemire — Tacit. 

Prolepsrs  is,  when  the  parts,  differing  in  number  or  in  person 
from  the  whole,  are  placed  after  it,  the  verb  or  the  adjective  not 
being  repeated  :  as,  Boni  quoniam  convenimus  ambo,  tu  calamos 
injlare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus — Virg.  i.  e  /«  convenisti  bonus  cala^. 
mos  inflare,  ego  conveni,  &c.  It  is  named  explicit,  when  the  whole 
and  tne  parts  are  mentioned  :  as,  Consules,  Suhicius  in  dextro, 
Petilius  in  lavo  comu,  consistunt — Liv.  Implicit,  when  the 
ivhole,  or  the  parts  are  omitted :  as,  Curetnus  cequam  uierquepar- 
tern ;  tu  alterum,  ego  item  alterum — Ter.  i.  e.  nos  uierqud  ego 
meant,  tu  tuam  partem  curemus.  Vestras  qiUsque  redite  domos — 
Ovid.  i.  e.  vos  redite  domos,  tu  tuam,  alius  suam, 

OF   PLEONASM. 

Pleonasm  adds  unnecessary  words;  thus,  I.  The  Noun:  as. 
Sic  ore  locuta  est— Virg,  2.  The  Pronoun:  a».  Pater  tuus,  is 
eratjrater patrwdis  fTiei^— Plaut.  S.  The  Participle:  as.  Post- 
quatn  primus  amor  deceptam  mortejefellit — Virg.  4.  The  Adverb : 
as,  Prasensit  priiis'^\^\aut.  5.  The  Conjunction  :  as,  Itaqueergo 
amantur  ^Ter,  Etsi  quamvis — Cic.  Under  Pleonasm  are  com- 
prehended, Pardcon,  Polysyndeton^  HendiddySt  and  Periphrasis, 

Parelcon  is  the  addition  of  an  unnecessary  syllable  or  particle 
to  pronouns,  verbs,  or  adverbs  ;  chiefly,  perhaps^  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis :  as,  egomet,  agedum,  agesis.Jbrtassean. 

Polysyndeton  is  a  redundancy  of  conjunctions :  as,  Un^  Eu- 
rusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procelw  A/ricus—y'vrg.  This 
use  5f  the  conjunctions  by  Virgil,  is  noticed  under  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Hexameter. 

Hendiadys  (L  e.*Ev  Sid  holy)  expresses  one  thing,  as  if  it  were 
two  things:  as,  Paieris  libamus  et  a«ro— Virg.  instead  ofpateris 
aureis* 
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Periphrans  it  a  circuitous  manner  of  expreaiion :  as^  Tauri 
Jartut  avium — Virg.  t.  e,  lambs. 

OF  BNALLAOE. 

EnaUage,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  change  of  words,  or  of  their 
accidents,  one  for  another.  There  are  various  kinds  of  it :  m. 
AnUmeriay  EnaUage,  strictly  so  called,  Heterosis^  and  AtUiptosis. 
To  Enallage  may  likewise  be  referred  Si/nesia,  Anacobdhan,  Hd" 
Icnismus,  and  ArchaismUs, 

Antimeria  puts  one  part  of  speech  for  another:  thus,  I.  The 
Noun  for  the  Pronoun  :  as,  Si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est — Hor.  in- 
stead of  »n  me^  for  Horace  himself  is  speaking.  For  the  Verb: 
as,  Tua  indicatio  est — Plant,  for  tuum  est  indicate.  For  the  Par- 
tidple :  as,  Poptdum  late  r€gvm-^Virg.  for  regnantenu  For  the 
Adverb :  as.  Sole  recens  orto — Virg.  for  recenter.  For  the  Inter* 
Jection  :  as,  Navibus^  infandum  I  amissis — Vir^.  2.  The  Pronoun 
for  the  Noun :  as,  sum  for  unieuiqne proprius,  m  Mittunt  sua  tkura 
Sahtei — Virg.  For  the  Conjunction  :  as,  Huic  cenptncta  ienefi- 
centla  est^  quam  eandem  vel  benignitatem  vd  Uberalitatem  appd- 
tare  licet^Cic.  for  quam  etiam.  3,  The  Verb  for  the  A'biM .-  as. 
Nostrum  istud  vivere  triste — Pers.  for  nostra  vita.  For  the  Inter* 
jection  :  as,  age  used  in  exhortation  ;  apa^e  as  a  token  of  aversion. 
For  the  Conjunction :  as,  licet  for  quamvts.  4.  The  Partictnle  for 
the  Noun :  as,  amans  for  amator;  medentes  for  media.  For  the 
Verb  :  ai,  Torpedo  octogenosjheius  habens  invenitur — Plin.  for  ha- 
here.  For  the  Adverb :  as,  Lubensfecero  et  solens^FlsmU  forli- 
benth-  et  consueth  5.  The  Adverb  ror  the  Noun :  as,  AUudcras-^ 
Pers.  for  aUus  dies  crastinus.  Thus  also,  beneest^  recteett,  for  bo- 
num  esty  rectum  est.  For  the  Pronoun  Qui,  with  some  preposition 
expressed  or  understood:  as,  Capiunt pnedones  navem  iuam,ubi 
vectusJui—F\tiut.  for  qiia,  or  in  qua.  For  the  Preposition:  as, 
Intus  templo  divum,  (for  iVi)<^Vire.  For  the  Conjunction:  as,  Daiii, 
jam^  nunc,  adverbs  of  time,  usecU  the  first  as  a  conditional  con- 
junction,  the  second  as  a  continuative,  and  the  third  as  an  adveisa- 
tive.  Thus  also,  quando  for  quoniam,  6.  The  Prepocition  for  the 
Noun:  as,  super  for  superstes^  in  0  mihi  sola  mei  super  Astyanaetis 
imago — Virg.  For  the  Adverb ;  as,  ftnto,  post^  infrfh  instead  d 
anted,  posted^  inferius.  7.  The  Interjection  for  the  Noun  or  Ad* 
verb :  as,  Hei  mihi,  for  malum  vd  mat^  mihi  est*  8.  The  Con- 
junction for  the  Adverb  :  an.sed  for  tnioin  Plaut.  Habet  gjUfJiium^ 
sed  duos.  Si  for  an  in  Ter.   Visam,  si  domi  est. 

EnallagCy  strictly  so  named,  is  when  one  word  is  substituted 
for  another,  the  part  of  speech  not  being  changed ;  as  Noun  for 
Noun,  Verb  for  Verb,  Sec. :  thus, 

1.  The  Substantive  for  the  Adfeetive ;  as,  Exercitus  mcior,  for 
victoriosus.  Thus  also  the  Abstract  for  the  Concrete :  as,  comjuf 
gium  for  conjux^  in  Virgil  ^n.  |i.  579. 

2.  The  Adjective  for  the  Substantive :  as.  Possum JhUit  vthh 
manus^Cic.  for  ut  homo.     Thus  also  the  Concrete  for  the  Abt' 


iradr  at,  verum,  bonum^  tf^UMm— for  verUoif  bomUat^  aquitau 
The  Noun  proper^  iiulead  of  the  AppeUatwe:  ag»  Onine  temjn^ 
Clodiost  nan  omne  Cakmes  fert — Senec.  in  which  Clodios  is  put 
for  homines  improboSf  and  Cmtones  for  t^ros  probos.  The  Noun 
apfeUoHve  for  the  Proper :  as,  Urbs  for  i2(Mfia.  The  FrimitiTe 
tot  \^  Derivative :  sb^  Dardana  arma  for  Dardania;  Latieem 
lAfOum,  for  Lweiumt  in  VirgiL  The  DerivatiTe  for  the  Prim* 
iives  as»  Ter  dents  navibus  ibant^  for  ter  decern.  The  Simple  for 
the  Compound:  as,  avM  for  abavus;  nepos  for  pronepos.  The 
Compound  for  the  Sini^  .*  as,  canscderaJtus  for  scderatus. 

3.  One  Pronoun  used  for  another :  as  the  Relative  for  the  Re* 
ciprocalf  &c  (See  Pronouns.)  The  Prioiitive  for  the  Derivative : 
as,  Voluntas  vestrum^  for  vestra.  Labor  mei,  for  meus.  TheDe* 
rivative  for  the  Primitive  :  as,  Desiderium  tuum^  Odium  tuum,  for 
tui.  ( See  Pronouns. )  The  Simple  for  the  Compound  :  as,  Qjttis 
for  aliquis.  The  Compound  for  the  Stmpfe  .•  as,  tibimet  for  tibi^ 
memet  for  me,  in  Seneca,  Agam.  v.  798,  and  GEdip  v.  847,  where 
met  is  evidently  redundant. 

^.  In  the  Verb,  the  Active  voice  used  for  the  Passive  :  as,  Jam^ 
verterafjbrtuna — ^Liv.  for  versa  est ;  unless,  in  such  sentences  as 
this,  there  is  an  ellipsis  ofse.  The  Passive  for  the  Active:  as, 
Placitam  Pad  nutntor  oUvam — Virg.  for  nutrito.  The  Primitive 
for  the  Derivative  I  as,  Q^i  Syracusis  kabet — Plaut.for.AaMa^» 
Cemere^/Sfrro— Virg.  for  certare.  The  Derivative  for  the  Primi' 
live  :  as,  Ductare  eaxrcitum^  AgiUire  Uetitiam,  Obiectare  peticulis^ 
in  Sallust,  for  ducere^  ^gere^  o§icere.  The  Simole  for  tne  Com* 
pound  :  as,  Meestumfue  timorem  mittite — Virg.  lor  omittite^  The 
Compound  for  the  Simple :  as,  Deprecor  for  precor.  Justin,  xi.  9. 
Metine  me — Ter.  Heaut.  iii.4.  23.  for  tene* 

5*  In  the  Participle,  the  Active  for  the  Passive  :  as,  Tondenii 
barba  cadebat — ^Virg«  for  <ofuo.  The  Passive  for  the  Active :  as, 
Dido,  vuUum  demissut  pro^atur — Virg.  for  demittens.  In  the  for- 
mer there  is  an  ellipsis  mme  s  in  the  latter,  of  ad^  or  quod  ad. 

6.  In  the  Adverb,  with  regard  to  its  signification:  as,  ubi  for 
qtiando  ;  ibi  for  turn,  &c.  Thus  also,  the  adverbs  of  quality  bene 
and  tnale  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  intension,  instead  of  valde  : 
as,  Sermo  bejM  longus —Cic*  And  a  determinate  number  is  used 
for  one  uncertain :  as,  Millies  audivi,  for  sispissime.  O  terque^ 
quaterque  beatit  for  maxime  beati.  Likewise  in  respect  to  their 
form,  the  Simple  are  used  for  the  Compound :  as,  quo,  qud,  for 
quicufique,  quacunque. 

7.  In  the  Preposition  and  Conjunction,  Enallage  occui*s,  when 
one  is  used  for  another :  as.  Ad  judicem  ogp^^Cic.  for  apud. 
Thus  also,  et  is  used  for  etiam  ;  si  for  quamvis  ;  dum  for  dummo* 

1  •  Heterosis  uses  one  Accident,  especially  of  a  noun,  pronoun, 
or  verb,  for  another :  as,  Ego  quoque  una  pereOf  quod  mihi  est 
carius — Ter.  for  qui  mthi  sum  caridr^  in  which  the  neuter  ipender 
is  used  for  the  masculine.  RomanuSi  Scotus,  Gallus,  for  Romania 
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ScoHt  GaUi,  in  which  the  singular  is  used  for  the  plura).  CoAi, 
corda^  ora,  &c«  are  used  among  the  poets,  for  CoUum^  cor^  os,  &c. 
Thus  also  nos  and  noster  for  ego  and  meu$. 

2,  In  the  Verb,  the  Indicative  is  used  for  the  Sutjunetive  ;  as^ 
Me  irunctis  Ulapsus  cerebro  sustulerat — Hor.  for  susttdisset.  For 
the  Imperative:  as,  Tu  hoc  sUebis^Cic.  for  sUe.  For  the  Infini- 
five:  as,  Verum  ego  illume  spero  tnutari  potest — Plaut.  for  passe. 
The  Subjunctive  for  the  Indicative :  as,  Ubi  socordia  te  atme  i^- 
navia  tradideriSf  nequidquam  deos  implores — Sail,  for  impknrabu. 
For  the  Imperative  :  as,  quiescas  for  quiesce — Ter.  and  passim. 
The  Imperative  for  the  Indicative  i  as,  Si  Jbetura  gregem  supple^ 
verity  auretis  f5^o— Virg.  for  eris.  The  Infinitive  for  the  Inmerfisd 
o^the  Indicative:  as,  Facile omnes perferre ac pati — Ter.  forpcr- 
ferebat  nc  patiebatur.  For  the  Subjunctive :  as,  Bona  censueruni 
reddi  —  Uv.  for  ut  redderentur. 

In  regard  to  the  Time,  the  Present  for  the  Imperfect:  as,  Tu 
si  hie  siSf  aliter  sentias — Ter.  for  esses,  sentires.  For  the  Preter- 
ite: as,  Quamdudum  in  portum  venisf — Plaut  for  venisiL  For 
the  FtUure  of  the  same  mood,  or  of  a  different :  bs,  Quam  max 
navigo  Ephesum^Pi&nU  for  navigabo.  Quern  neoueghrraj  neaue 
pericula  excitant^  nequidquam  hortere — Sail,  for  norUtberis.  T  be 
Imperfect  for  the  Present :  as,  Persuadet  Castico^  ut  regnum  occu* 
paret — Caes.  for  occupet.  For  the  Pluperfect :  as,  Neque  diuiius 
Numida  resistere  quivissent,  nipedites  cum  equitibus  permisti  mag" 
nam  cladem  in  congressu  Jhcerent — Sail,  for  Jecissent*  The  Per- 
fect for  the  Present :  as.  Magnum  si  pedore  posset  Excttssisse  deum 
— Virg  for  excutere.  For  the  Pluperfect :  as,  Jam  Jlamm^t  tuie- 
rint,  inimicus  et  hauserit  ensis — Virg.  for  tulissent  and  hausisset. 
For  the  Future :  as.  Si  hoc  bene  fixum  omnibus  desttnatumque  in 
animo  est,  vicistis — Liv.  for  vincetis.  The  Perfect  Subjunctiye 
for  the  Future  Indicative :  as,  Sipaululum  modo  quid  tejkgerit^  e^ 
perierim — Ter.  for  peribo.  The  Pluperfect  for  the  Imperfod  :  as, 
Si  saniora  consUia  pati  potuissety  contentus  pairio  cederet  alieni  rm* 
periijinibta — Curt,  for  posset.  The  Future  for  the  Present  i  as, 
Verbum  hercle  hoc  verum  erit — Ter.  for  est,  Respiraro,  si  te  vi- 
dero — Cic.  for  respirabo.  For  the  Imperative:  as,  LuofU peecata  ; 
neque  Ul-os  Juveris  auxilio --Yirg.  for  jnvato  or  juves. 

The  Singular  number  for  the  Plural :  as,  Qiue  loca  Numidia 
appellatur-SalL  for  appeUantur  The  Plural  for  the  Singular: 
as..  Moloni  Rhodio  d&Rmus  operam—Q\c.  for  dedi.  The  First 
person  used  indefiniteljr  for  the  Third:  as,  Aberatea regio  JL,  stadia 
ab  aditu  quo  Ciliciam  intramus -  Curt  for  homines  intrants  The 
Second  for  the  First,  when  any  one  accosts  himself  as  if  another : 
as,  Impia  quid  dtibitas  Deianira  mori? — Ovid,  for  ego  dubtio. 
Used  also  mdefinitely  for  the  Third:  as,  Fidelem  haudferm^  iwe- 
lieri  invenias  virum — Ter,  for  quis  inveniat.  The  Third  for  the 
First:  as,  Si  qtiis  me  queeret  rtiftts.  Da.  Prtesto  est — Ter.  for 
pfcesto  sum,  for  the  person  himself  speaketh. 

Antipiosis  uses  one  case  fur  another :  thus,  1 .  The  NominatiFe 
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for  the  Accusative : ,  as.  Uxor  invicti  JovU  este  itwci j— Hon  for 
te  esse  uxorem  For  the  Vocative  :  as,  Adsis  ketilia  Bacchus  dator 
— Virg.  for  Bacche.  2,  The  GeDitive  for  the  Nominaiive :  as, 
Expediti  militum — Liv.  for  miliies.  For  the  Dative :  as,  Ut  ctt»- 
totes  Asite,  qtue  Attali  stipendiariie/uissent,  Eumeni  vectigal pen* 
derent'-^Liv,  for  Attala,  3.  The  Dative  for  the  Nominative:  as, 
Cui  7iunc  cognomen  lulo — Virg.  for  liilus.  For  the  Genitive :  as. 
Cut  dextra  trisulcis  Ignibus  armata  est^-^Oyid.  for  cujus.  For  the 
Accusative  :  as,  Nobis  non  licet  esse  tam  disertis — Mart,  for  disertos. 
For  the  Ablative  with  a  or  ab  :  as^  Ne^  cemitur  ulli^Wrg.  for 
ab  uUo.  4.  The  Aecusative  for  the  Nominative ;  as,  Meam  uxorem^ 
Libane^  nescis  qualis  siet — Plaut.  for  nescis  qualis  sit  mea  uxor. 
For  the  Dative :  as,  Ut  arma  stta  quisque  stantes  incumberent-^ 
Sail,  for  armis  suis.  For  the  Ablative :  as.  Omnia  Mercurio  si- 
milts — Virg.  for  in  omnibus,  5.  'Ilie  Vocative  for  the  Nomina^ 
tive:  as,  Quibus  Hector  ab  oris  Exptctate  v«imF— Virg.  for  ear- 
pcctatus,  6.  The  Ablative  for  the  Dative :  as,  Aliquo  negotio  i »- 
tentus — Sail,  for  alicui  negotio.  For  the  Accusative ;  as,  Scepe  suo 
victor  lenis  in  hoste^fuit— Ovid,  for  in  hostem. 

Synesis  is,  when  the  construction  refers  to  the  sense,  rather 
than  to  the  precise  nature  of  a  word :  thus,  1 .  As  to  Gender :  as, 
Scelus  postquam  ludijkatus  est  virginem — Ter.  for  scelestus,  2 
Number:  as,  Clamor  inde  concursusque  populiy  mirantium  quid 
rei  ^5/— Liv.  for  mirantis,     3.  As  to  both  •*  as.  Pars  in  crucem  acti 

pars  bestiis  obfecti-^SaW.  for  acta,  objecta. Note    Sometimes, 

iwo  verbs  referring  to  the  same  collective  noun,  one  is  put  in  the 
singular  and  the  other  in  the  plural :  as.  Pars  stupet  innuptce  do- 
num  exitiale  Minerva,  Et  motem  mirantur  equi — Virg. 

Synesis  is  divided  into  the  explicit  and  the  implicit.  The  expli* 
cit  is,  when  the  noun  is  expressed  to  which  the  verb  or  adjective 
refers,  although  it  does  not  agree  with  it,  but  with  some  other  of 
the  same  sense,  as  in  the  preceding  examples.  The  implicit  is, 
when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed,  but  is  implied  in  the  adjec- 
tive going  before  :  as,  Id  mea  minime  rejert,  qui  sum  natu  maxi' 
mus — Ter.  in  which  qtii  refers  to  ego  included  in  mea, 

Anacoluthon  is  when  the  Consequents  do  not  agree  with  the  An- 
tecedents :  as,  Nam  nos  omnes,  quibus  est  alicunde  aliquis  objccius 
laboSy  omne  quod  est  interea  tempuSy  primquam  id  rescitum  est, 
lucro  est — Ter.  in  which  the  author  began,  as  if  he  intended  to 
say  lucro  habemus.  and  ended  as  if  he  had  said  nobis  omnibus.  As 
the  sentence  is,  there  is  no  verb  to  which  nos  omnes  is  a  notiii- 
native. 

Hellenismus,  or  Gracismus,  is  an  imitation  of  Greek  construc- 
tion ;  thus,  1.  When  with  Substantives  of  a  different  Gender  an 
Adjective  is  used  in  the  Neuter  gender,  as,  Triste  lupus  stabulis-^ 
Virg,  2.  When  after  certain  Adjectives  and  Verbs,  a  Genitive  is 
used :  as,  Pruestans  animi.  Abstine  irarum^-Hor,  3.  W'hen  after 
verbs  of  contending  of  distance,  of  coming  together,  and  of  ward- 
ing off,  a  Dative  is  used :  as,  Solus  tibi  certet  Amyntas — Virjr. 
4.  When  the  Accusative,  instead  of  the  Nominative,  is  joined  t'> 
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the  vert)  referring  to  the  wholeof  theiubfeequeotptrtof  thowDtcDoe; 
as,  Ego  tejhciam  ut  miser  sis — Flaut.  forfadAm  id  tu.  5*  When 
t|ie  Nominative,  instead  of  the  Accusative,  is  used  after  esse,  and 
similar  infinitives:  as.  Account  refero  versihis  esse  noeems — Ovid, 
for  me  esse  nocentem.  6*  When  the  Dative,  answering  to  the  an- 
tecedent, is  usdL  with  tb6  verb  e»e,  and  the  like,  instead  of  the 
Accusative :  as,  Penelope  licet  esse  Mi  sub  Frineive  Nerva — Mart, 
for  Penel<^feH.  7.  When  to  Nouns  is  added  an  Infinitive,  the  Latin 
language  requiring  a  difierent  form  of  expression :  as,  Fn^es  eom^ 
sumere  na^t— -Hor.  for  ad  Jrnges  consumendas.  8.  3¥£en  the 
accusative  of  part,  or  of  the  sidjunct,  is  used  after  Adjectives 
or  Verbs:  as,  Fractus  Memdfia— Hor.  Exjieri  metOem — ^Viig. 
9.  When  the  neuter  gender  of  Adjectives  is  used  adverbidly :  as, 
Acerha  tuens — Virg.  for  acerbi.  10.  To  Greek  construction  may 
be  referred  such  ellipses  as  Urbem  mum'staiuo  vestra  est — Virg. 
fwurbs  quam  [urbem),  1 1.  The  following  expressions  of  Horace 
may  be  considered  as  Grseeisms :  Mamma  putres^  Equina  ^oles 
uberat  for  qualia.  Also,  Animce  quotes  neque  candidiores  Tern 
tulitf  for  qualibus.  To  HMenism  may  likewise  be  referred  many 
of  those  changes  noticed  under  Heterosis  and  Ant^jtosis. 

Archaism  is  when  an  obsolete  construction  is  ^sed :  as,  Quid 
tibi  hanc  curatio  est  rem — Plant.  When  Utor,  ahdoTyfiuoTy  go- 
vern an  accusative.  When  the  Future  Participle  active,  and  pes'* 
feet  passive,  are  used  as  ic4eclinables,  with  esse  :  as,  Hanc  sibi 
rem  jtr^esidio  sperant  Juturum — Cic  Likewise  when  suA  ex- 
pressions are  used  as  Absente  nobis^  PrtBsente  testibus, 

OF   HYPERBATON. 

HyperbaUm  is,  in  a  general  sense,  a  transgression  of  the  cora« 
mon  order  and  position  of  words  or  sentences.  There  are  seven 
kinds  of  it ;  viz.,  Anastroj>ke,  Hysteron  vroteronf  HvpaOagt^  Svn- 
chysis.  Tmesis,  Parenihesisy  and  Hyperbaton^  strictly  so  called. 

Anastrophe  is  the  placing  of  those  words  last  (chiefly  preposi- 
tions), which  ouffht  to  precede :  as,  mecum  for  cum  me^  CoUo  dare 
brachia  circum-^vcg,  for  drcumdare, 

Hysteron  prateron  changes  the  natural  order  of  the  sense:  as, 
Valet  atque  vivit — Ter. 

Hypallage  is  an  interchange  of  cases :  as,  Dare  dassibus  Austros 
—Virg.  for  Dare  classes  Austris, 

S^ncliusisiB  a  confused  arrangement  of  words :  as,  Saxa  vocmd 
Itnh  meaiis  QtuB  injluctilms  ^raf— Virg.  for  qu^  saxa  in  mediis 
Jluctibus  Itali  oocant  Aras. 

Tmesis  divides  a  compound  word :  as,  Per  mihi  gratumjeeeris 
—  Cic.  for  pergratum. 

Parenthesis  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense,  by  the  insertion  of 
some  word,  or  words :  as^  2 ityre^  dum  redeot  {brevis  eet  viay)pasce 
capellas — Virg. 

Hyperbafon,  strictly  so  named,  is,  when  the  principal  verb  in 
a  sentence  is  put  at  ratlier  a  great  distance  from  its  nominative:  as, 
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Interea  regei :  ntgenti  mole  Latimu 
Qfiodriftt^  vehiiur  eurru,  eui  tempora  circttm 
Attft^  bis  s€x  Tmitjidg8nhti  ctttgunt^ 
SclU  am  specimen  f  Ugts  it  Tumus  in  Mis, 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastiUa  j^erro  : 
Hine  pater  .^Eneas  namana  stirpis  origo* 

Btjuxta  Mcanius  magMe  spes  altera  Romee: 
Ptocedunt  castris  ----.-*  Virg. 
in  which,  between  the  nommatiTe  reges  and  the  rerb  procedurtt^ 
there  are  seven  whole  verses  and  a  hemistidi :  in  some  editions, 
however,  the  period  is  concluded  tXferroy  veAunfur  being  sup^ 
posed  understood  after  reges  ;  so  that  JSneas  and  Ascanius  are 
then  considered  as  the  only  nominatives  to  procedunt, 

I  shall  conclude  this  explanation  of  the  figures  of  syntax  with 
II  brief  account  of  the  principal 

TROPES  AND  FIGURES  OF  RHETORIC. 

A  Trope  is  the  elegant  turning  of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, from  its  natimd  and  genuine  sense,  to  one  that  is  rriative 
or  secondary. 

A  Figure  convejrs  some  beauty,  or  expresses  some  passion,  by 
s  mode  of  speaking  different  from,  and  more  beautiiul  and  em* 
phatical  than^  the  usual  way  of  expressing  the  same  sense. 

PRIMARY  TROPES. 

1.  A  Metaphor  is  a  simile  without  formal  comparison,  and  puts 
I  word  of  likeness  for  the  proper  word :  as,  Cceptis  aspirate ^Ovid. 
i.  e.Javete, 

2.  A  Metonymy  chanses  names,  or  puts  a  noun  of  relation  in- 
stead of  the  proper  word ;  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  subject 
'or  the  adjunct,  the  antecedent  for  the  consequent.  Sec, :  as,  Mars 
br  bellum;  Lyons  for  vinum.  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi — Virg., 
>ld  wine. 

3.  Synecdoche  puts  the  whole  for  the  part,  or  vice  versa:  it  like- 
»rise  confounds  the  singular  and  plural :  as,  Animaque  litandum 
Argolicd — Vir^.  for  homine  Argolico.  Armato  milite  complent — 
^irg.  for  mUitibus  armatis. 

4.  Irony  ox  Dissimulation  thinks  one  thing'and  expresses  another, 
fet  so  that  the  real  meaning  may  be  discovered  ;  thus  it  blames 
nrhen  it  seems  to  commend,  commends  when  it  seems  to  blame, 
Src;  as,  O  salve,  bone  custos,  cur^i  probe  I^Ter.  You  have 
taken  extraordinary  care,  my  trusty  keeper !  Egreeiam  verolau- 
iem  et  spoUa  ampla  re/ertis,  Tuque  puerque  htw— Virg. 

*  The  tropes  and  figures  properly  belong  to  the  art  of  Rhetoric;  yet,  m 
hey  may  be  classed  under  that  branch  of  syntax  which  is  called  Jiguratwe,  it 
•  IHH  inconsistem  with  the  nature  of  grammar  to  gite  some  account  of  them. 
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SECONDARY  TROPES. 


These  are  so  named  because  they  may,  generally,  be  compre- 
hended under  the  primary  tropes. 

I.  Catackresis  is  a  hol&r  or  harsher  metaphor,  as  when  we  say 
a  Wooden  tombstone^  a  Glass  inkhom^  &c. :  Vir  grem  ipse  caper 
deerraverai—Yirg,  The  husband  of  ^le  flock,  i.  e.  auxgr^is^ 

%  Hyperbole  magnifies  or  lessens  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of 
credibility :  as,  Rivers  of  blood.  Candtdiar  cycnis — Virg.  Oc^ 
Euro — Virg, 

3.  Metalepsis  is  the  advance,  or  continuation  of  a  trope,  through 
successive  significations:  as,  Post  aliquot  aristas — Vir^.  in  which 
arista  (a  beard  of  corn)  is  put  for  seges,  seges  for  messtSy  and  mes- 
sis  for  annusy  i,  e.  after  some  years.  Hinc  movet  Euphrates^  illinc 
Germania  bellum — Virg.  in  which  Euphrates  is  put  for  Mesopo- 
tamia ^  which  is  washed  by  it,  and  Mesopotamia  for  the  inhabitants. 
,  4.  AUegory  is  a  chain  of  tropes :  as,  Clauditejam  rivos,  pueri, 
satprata  oiberunt — Vir'g.  Swains,  stop  now  your  streams,  the 
meadows  have  drunk  their  fill,  i.  €•  Leave  off  your  songs,  there 
has  been  sufficient  entertainment. 

5.  Antonomasia  puts  a  proper  .name  for  a. common  one,  and 
vtcf  versa  ;  as  when,  we.  call  a  debauched  person,  a  Sardanapalus ; 
a  grave  man,  a  Cato  ;  a  poor  man,  an  Irus^  a  beggarly  attendant 
on  Penelope*s  suitors.  Irus  et  est  subito,  qui  modo  Crcesus  erat^ 
Oyid, 

6.  Litotes  affirms  more  strongly,  by  denying  the  contrary :  as, 
Non  laudo — Ter.  I  blame  you  roucn.  Est  qui  nee  veterispoaJd 
Massici  spernit — Hor.  There  ore  persons  fond  of  a  glass  of  old 
Massic  wine. 

7.  Onomatopoeia  coins  words  from  sound :  as  rush,  squeak,  hiss, 
crash.  Thus  also  in  Latin,  arma  stridentia  ;  tinnitus  seris ;  rugitus 
leonum ;  grunnitus  porcorum,  &c. 

8.  Antiphrasis  is  a  species  of  irpny  depending  upon  one  word, 
names  being  given  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  things,  as  calling 
a  dwarf  a  ^nt ;  a  grove  lucusy  because,  perhaps,  non  lucet. 

9.  Charientismus  gives  soft  words  for  harsh :  as.  Bona  verba 
qtueso — Ter. 

10.  Asteismus  is  a  witty  jest,  or  facetious  jeer :  as,  Q^i  Bavtum 
non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina,  Mavi;  Atque  idem  jungat  xMlpes  et 
mulgeat  hircos  ~  Virg.  Who  hates  not  Bavius,  may  it  be  his  curse 
to  love  thy  verses,  Msvius ;  and  may  the  same  person  yoke  foxes, 
and  milk  he-goats. 

I I .  Diasyrmus  reflects  upon  a  living  enemy :  as,  Si  cantas^  mak 
cantas  ;  si  legis,  cantas — Quintil. 

12.  Sarcasmus  insults  any  one  in  a  malicious  manner :  as,  /txr- 
bis  virtutem  illude  superbis — Virg. 

13.  Parosmia  is  a  proverbial  form  of  expression:  aa,  Afojty 
hands  make  light  work,  Lupum  auribus  teneo^^Ter,  I  know  not 
how  to  act. 

14.  yEnigma  is  a  sort  of  obscure  allegory,  or  an  ingenious  ridd'c: 
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OS,  Die  ^uiius  in  terris,  et  eru  iH^i  magnui  Apollo^  Tres  paleoi 
jcceli  tpaitum  nan  amplius  u/imu— Virg. 

EIGURES   LYING   IN   THE   LANGUAGE. 

1.  Antanadasis  is  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  different  senses: 
as,  Q^iM  neeet  Mne^e  natum  de  siirpe  Neronem  f  Suttulit  hie  ma- 
trem^  suHmit  Ule  patrem — Efxigr.  The  latter  took  off  (that  is 
killed)  his  mother;  the  former-took  off  (afiectionately  removed 
from  danger)  his  father.  Lei  the  dead  bury  their  dead — Matt.  viii. 
22.  t.  e.  Uiem  that  are  dead  in  sin,  bury  those  that  are  naiuraily 
deady  or  lifeless. 

2.  Place  is  the  repetition  of  a  proper  name,  or  of  another  noun, 
in  a  way  in  which  the  quality  or  the  subject  is  denoted :  as»  His 
toife  is  a  Ufife  indeed.  Ex  iUa  Carydan^  Corydan  est  tempare  no* 
A«— Virg. 

S.  Anaphora  begins  difiercnt  sentences,  or  clauses  of  the  seme 
sentence,  with  the  same  word :  as.  He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  der 
spairs,  he  dies -> Add.  Cato.  TV,  dulcis  conjux,  Tcy  solo  in  liUore 
secum;  TV,  veniente  die^  TV,  decedente,  canebat -^Wirg, 

4.  Epistrophe  is  a  re^ietition  of  the  same  word,  at  the  end  of 
difierent  sentences  or  clauses  :  as,  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I, 
Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  /— 2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Namque  ego^  crede 
mihi,  si  te  quoque  pantus  haberet ;  TV  sequerer,  cottjuXf  et  me  quo* 
quepantus  naberet — Ovid.     It  is  sometimes  called  Epiphora. 

5.  Symploc^  is  a  complication  of  the  two  last,  begmning  the 
several  clauses  with  one  word,  and  eliding  them  with  another :  as, 
Qiiis  legem  ttdit?  Rullus  :  Quis  majorem  popidi  partem  suffragiis 
privavitf  RuUtis:  Quis  comitiis  vrtgfuit?  laem  HuUus — Cic. 

6.  Epanalepsis  begins  and  ends  a  sentence  with  the  same  word : 
as.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice^FhW.  iv.  4. 
Mtdta  super  Priamo  rogitansy  super  Hectore  muUa — Virg. 

7.  Anadiplosis  ends  one  clause,  and  begins  another,  with  the 
same  words :  as,  For  whether  we  live,  toe  live  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord—  Rom.  xiv.  8.  Quamdiu 
quisquam  erit,  qui  te  de/endere  audeat,  vives :  et  vives^  ita  ut  nunc 
loiins — Cic.  Hie  tamen  vivit:  Vivitf  into  vera  etiam  in  senatum 
venit — Cic. 

8.  Epanados  repeats  in  an  inverted  order  the  same  words,  in  a 
second  clause :  as,  Crudelis  mater  magis,  an  pier  improbus  ilk  ? 
Improbus  Ulepuer,  crudelis  tu  quoque,  mater--  Virg. 

9.  Epizeuxts  repeats  the  same  word,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis: 
as,  Ah  Corydon,  Corydony  qua  te  dementia  cepit^^Virg.  Excitate, 
excitate  eum,  si potestts,  ab  tnferis^Cic, 

10.  Climax  is  an  amplification  by  steps,  in  which  each  part  of  a 
sentence,  arising  above  the  former,  begins  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  former,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  continued  Anadiplosis  :  as, 
Qm€B  reliqua  spes  manet  libertatis,  si  illis  et  quod  libet,  licet;  et 
quod  licet,  possunt ;  et  quod  possunt,  audent ;  et  quod  audent,  w 


•  his  mokihim  nan  ei^^Cic.  When  the  seme  ad? anoei  without  a 
strict  climax,  it  ifr  called  Incremeniufn  ;  when  the  senee  ta  grada- 
ally  heightened,  it  ib  called  Anabasis;  and  when  it  fidls  or  de- 
creases, Catabasis. 

11.  Polyj^aton  uses  the  same  word  in  different  cases:  as.  Jam 
dypeus  dypeis,  umbane  repMtur  umbo  ;  ense  mnoK  ffuig^  pedepes^ 
et  euspide  ciusp»— Stat  The  same  kind  of  figure  may  be  applied 
to  genders  and  tenses. 

12.  Paregmenon  uses  several  words  of  the  same  origin,  in  one 
sentence :  as,  Abesse  non  potest^  quin  ejusdem  howdnis  sU^  qui  mm 
ftobos  probety  probos  improbare — Cic 

13.  Paronomasia  plays  upon  the  sound  of  words :  as.  Who 
dares  greatly,  dies  greauy.  Amor  et  meUe  etfdle  e^fieewne^ssi" 
initf— -^laut.     Tibi  parata  erunt  verba,  huic  verbera — ^Ter. 

14.  Hom&ioteleuton  ends  several  clauses,  with  the  same  sound: 
as,  Cissary  dando,  subleoando,  ignascendo,  gloriam  adephu  a#-* 
Sail. 

15  ParachesiSf  or  AUiteratum,  uses  letters  or  syllables  of  the 
same  sound:  as,  Neu  wUriavaUdas  in  viscera vertiU  vires  ■  Virg. 
The  various  kinds  of  alliteration  will  be  noticed  under  the  remarks 
on  the  Hexameter  verse. 

FIGURES  LYING  IN  THE  SENTIMENT. 

1.  For  Proof. 

1.  Mtiohgia  assigns  a  reason  for  a  proposition  previoudy  ex- 
pressed :  as,  Speme  voluptates  :  nocet  empta  dolore  vcluptas — Hor. 

2.  Inversion^  or  the  turning  of  an  argument,  is  when  an  orator 
makes  that  for  his  own  advantage  whicn  was  aUeged  acainst  him: 
as,  Atfraires  meos^  inquU,  quoaerant  consciiy  in  vinctUa  conjedt : 
cum,  tgitur,  eos  vincirei,  quos  secum  habebat  s  te  soluium  Komam 
miUebat,  qui  eadem  scires  qua  Mas  scire  dicis-^Cic. 

S.  Prolepsis  anticipates  objections:  as:  VerOm  ancqupugna 
J^eratjortuna  :fuisset :  Quemy  meiui  moritura  ? — Vii^.  Tne  ob- 
jection 18  called  Hypophora.  The  answer  is  called  Anthtg^ojAora: 
and  if  the  objection  is  turned  a^nst  the  adversary,  it  is  named, 
as  in  the  last.  Inversion  or  AnHstrophe. 

4.  Epitrope,  or  Concession,  concedes  a  point  to  an  adversary, 
in  order  to  confute  him  more  effectually  :  as,  SinUsane,  quaniam 
ita  se  mores  habent,  liberales  exsociorumjbrtunis;  sint  misericorda 
injuribus  nerarii  .'—Tie  iUi  sanguinem  nostrum  largianiur — SaU. 

5.  Mimesis  refutes  an  adversary  by  repeating  his  own  arguments, 
Vith  a  sneer,  as  unworthy  of  a  serious  answer :  as,  Nunc  augur 
ApoUo,  nunc  LycUe  soHes,  nunc  et  Jove  missus  ab  ^)so  Interprts 
Jjiv&mjert  horridajussa  per  auras^^Yvrg. 

%  For  Explanation, 
I .  Pmradiastfde,  or  Conira^isHnction,  explains  more  ferdblj 
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by  comparing  opposites :  as,  N6n  sapiens^  sed  asiutus.    t^on  for- 
mosus  eratj  sed  eratfacundus  Ulysses — Ovid. 

2.  Antimelahole  or  AntimetatKesis  is  a  kind  of  Epanados^  repeat- 
ing opposites  in  an  inverted  order :  as,  Poema  est  piciura  loquens^ 
mutum  piciura  po^ma.^Vide  Hon  Art. Poet.  S61. 

S. ^Antithesis  places  contraries  m  opposition  to  ^ach  other:  as, 
Ftectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  mwebo — Virg.  Hi^us  oratio" 
nis  djffirilius  est  exitum  quam  prinMium  invenire — Cic. 

4.  Oxym<rr(m  is  a  seeming  contradiction,  uniting  contraries  toge* 
ther:  as,  Concwdia  discftrs'^lior.  Cum  tacentt  clamant — Cic. 
She  is  deadf  while  she  Hueth — 1  Tim.  v.  6. 

3.  Hypotypasis  gives  a  lively  image  or  description :  as,  ObstU' 
pui,  steteruntque  come&t  et  vox  faucibus  luBsit^Wirg. 

6.  PtalytoHf  or  Asyndeton^  omits  conjunctions:  as,  Ferte  citi 
ftammaSy  date  vela,  impelUie  remos — Virg.  The  want  of  the  con- 
junction denotes  celerity  of  action.    See  Ellipsis. 

?•  Polysyndeton  is  the  reverse  of  the  last,  being  the  use  of  many 
.  conjunctions :  as,  Somnus,  enim,  et  vinum,  et  epulce^  et  scortOy  bal" 
neaque,  corpora  atque  animos  enervdrunt-^IAv.  See  Pleonasm, 

8.  Gnome  is  a  general  sentiment  properly  introduced :  as,  /m- 
bellium  estt  verbis  non  armis,  beUum  gerere. 

9.  Noema  is  an  elegant  application  of  such  a  sentiment  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose :  as,  Athenienses  quidem  Uteris  verbisque  bellum  ad- 
versus  Philippum  gerebant — Liv. 

10.  Bfnthetonf  or  Epithet,  is  an  adjective  joined  ele^ntly  to  a 
substantive,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance :  as,  Arma  diu  senior  desueta  trementibus  avo  Circumdat  ne- 
quicqvam  humeris  et  inutile Jerrum  Cingitur — Virg. 

3.  For  Amplification. 

1  •  Incrementum  is  an  amplification  without  a  strict  climax,  rising 
or  decreasing  in  terms  of  increasing  energy  :  as,  Facinus  est  vincire 
dvem  Romanum  ;  scelus  verbtrare  ;  prope  parricidium  necare;  quid 
tUcam  in  crucem  toUere?— Cic, 

2.  Synonymia  uses  different  words,  or  forms  of  expression, 
having  the  same  import :  as,  Quern  si  fata  virum  servant,  si  vesd* 
tur  aurd  jEthere^,  neque  atUiuc  crudeUbus  occubat  umbris^^Vir^. 
for  y  he  Uveth. 

3.  Paralipsis  pretends  to  omit  a  charge,  in  order,  thereby,  to 
render  it  more  observed ;  as,  Nonne  etiam  alio  incredibili  scelere 
hoc  scehts  cumuldsH  ^  quod  ego  prcetermttto  et  facile  patior  sUeri  i 
ne  in  hoc  dvitate  tanti  facinoris  immanitas  aut  extitisse  out  non  vin* 
dicata  esse  videatur^Cic, 

4f.  Periphrasis  uses  many  words  in  description,  where  fewer 
would  be  sufficient,  often  expressing  an  object  by  circumstances; 
as.  Fabricator  mundif  for  Deus.  - 1  must  put  qjBT  this  tabernacle'-^ 
2  Pet.  i.  14.  that  is,  /  must  die,  Et  jam  summa  procul  villarum 
culminajiimanty  Maforesque  cadunt  alfis  de  fnonttbusumbr^e-^Yirg. 
for  ii  is  neat  sunset, 
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5.  Paradigfma  draws  a  comparuon  from  gome  hittorical  i 
plfr^  as,  Saxa  et  ioUiudmes  vod  rnpumdenti  btstus  stBpe  m 
cantuJUctuniwr  atque  cfnuittuni :  nos  instiluA  rehus  apiimu  turn  po«- 
iarum  voce  mmfeamur  P— Cic* 

6.  ParaholOf  or  SStmle,  enforces  an  ai^^ument  by  a  judicious 
comparison :  as,  Rtpenih  enim  Up  ianqtum  serpern  e  latihulis,  ocuUt 
mmnentibuSi  inflato  colUs  iumidii  cnvidbui,  tR/ti/u<t— Cic. 

7.  Merismus,  or  Eprmerismut,  instead  of  mentioping  the  whole, 
enmnerates  the  parts :  as^  Senaius  edit  tpf  Mere  te  equUes  Boma- 
mnan pQsmni ;  plebs  Bowutna  perdiium  cupiii  Italia  amcta  esae- 
€rfl/irf— Cic, 

8.  Dial^ora  illustrates  by  comparing  or  contrasting  things  un- 
like :  as,  DissimiHs  est  pecumee  aebUio  et  graiue  :  nam  ^vi  pea- 
fiiam  diuoluit,  ttatm  wm  habei  id,  quod  reid&diU  ;  qui  autem  debet » 
is  retinet  alienum :  gratiam  autem  et  qui  refertf  habei;  et  qtd  habet^ 
in  eo  ipso  quod  habety  rc^i— Cic. 

•    4.  Pathetic  Figures. 

1.  Erolesis,  or  Interrogation,  asks  a  question  in  an  earnest  or 
urgent  manner :  as,  Creditis  avectos  hostes  ?  aut  uUa  puiatis  Dom 
earere  doUs  DannUm  ?  sic  notus  Ulysses  ? — Virg. 

2.  Ecphonesis,  or  Exclamation,  shows  some  violent  transport  of 
the  mind :  as,  My  God  t  My  God  I  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ^— 
Matth.  xxvii.  46.     O  tempera  i  0  mons  I 

S.  Epanorthosis,  or  Correction,  recalb  a  word,  in  order  to  place 
a  stronger  or  more  significant  one  in  its  stead :  as^  FUuem  tadcsm 
adolescentulum  habeo:  ah!  quid  dm P  me  habere?  Imo  haJbm-^ 
Ter. 

4.  Aposkpens,  or  oppression,  leaves  the  sentence  unfinished, 
through  some  violent  agitation  of  mind :  as,  Quos  ego^-sed  pree* 
Stat  motos  componerejluctus — Virg. 

5.  EfAphonema,  or  Acclamation,  is  a  grave  refieotion  oq  some* 
thing  said  before :  as,  Tanttsne  asiimis  coslesdbu  siree  P— Vir^*  Taa- 

.  turn  Belligio  potuit  suadere  mahrum  / — Lucret. 

6.  Anacaenom,  or  CemmUmcaiiion,  is,  when,  rehring  on  the  ex- 
.  pediency  or  merits  of  the  cause,  a  forcible  app«u  is  made  to  the 

adversary's  own  conscience  iw,  Sivosvneo  loco  esseds,  qmd  alisei 
fecissetis — Cic. 

7.  Aporia  doubts  what  is  to  be  said  or  done :  as»  Qnos  oeeeAsm, 
aut  quos  appellemf  Nationesne an  reges^Seil,  Reoocai^ redeem? 
non,  si  me  obsecret-^  Ter.  When  a  figure  thus  objecU  and  an- 
swers, it  is  said  to  be  in  Dialogismo ;  ouerwise  in  Lpgiswn^  Apm- 
ria  is  sometimes  named  Diaporesis* 

8.  Apostrophe,  or  Aversio,  is,  when,  to  excite  strookg  atteotiocs 
the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  an  appeal  suddenly  made*  to  aoooe 
person  or  thing :  as,  Vtpotilur  :  Quid  non  mortaUa  cegis,  Awri  sa- 
cra  fames — Virg. 

9.  Prosopopoeia,  or  Personification,  represents  inaniooate  objecU 
as  living  and  speaking.  Thus  Ovid  introduces  the  Earth  saying  to 
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Jupiter,  Hosne  mihi  frucius,  lutnc  fertUitaiis  hoMrem,  Offidiqut 
refersy  &c.  According  to  this  figure,  an  absent  person  may  be 
introduced  speaking,  or  one  who  is  dead,  as  if  he  mere  alive  and 
present.  This  and  die  preceding  figure  are  sometimes  conjoined : 
as^  Trcjaque  nunc  tiares ;  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres — ^Virg. 

Other  Jigures^  less  camnumj  and  efiiKferior  note^  might  be  enun 
merated  :  instead  of  which  a  few  general  remarks  shall  be 
tiddedy  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  style. 

1.  Purity  of  style  is  violated  chiefly  by  a  Barbarism  or  a  Sole» 
cism.  Barbarism  is  the  use  of  a  word  not  Latin ;  as  stavi  instead 
o^stetif  the  preterite  of  ^to.  Sokdsm  Is  a  construction  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  syntax ;  as,  jicuta  glodiut :  Faueo  ie  :  Scribo  cum 
calamo.  It  is  further  violated  by  Archaism,  Neoierism,  and  Idi" 
otism.  Archaism  is  the  use  of  obsolete  words  or  constructions;  and 
has  been  already  noticed.  Neoterism  is  the  use  of  words  or  phrases 
not  used  by  authors  living  in  the  best  ages  of  Latinity ;  as  brevia' 
rium  instead  of  summanum  ;  usudis  for  soHtus  or  vulgaris  :  Pie- 
num  vino  :  Adulari  ahcui  /—instead  of  which  the  best  writers  used 
Plenum  vini.'  Adulari  aliquem*  Idioiism  is  the  use  of  words  or 
phrases  not  purely  Latin,  but  conformable  to  the  usage  or  idioms 
of  other  languages. 

2.  Persfncuily  of  language  rec^uires  that  it  should  be  clear  and 
intelligible,  and  free  from  ambiguity  and  amphibology  in  words 
and  construction ;  such  as  Herifiius  ad  me  veniL — Aio  ie^  jEaci" 
da,  Bomanos  vvncere  posse. 

3.  Egua&iv  of  language  consists  in  using  neither  more  nor  fewer 
words  Uian  the  subject  requires.  When  the  same  thing  is  repeat- 
ed in  diftrent  words,  this  error  is  called  Tautology :  as,  Ipse  egomei 
venso.  Where  a  superfluous  addition  is  made,  it  is  called  Perisso- 
logy  :  as,  Ibant  qudk  poterani ;  f  trd  non  poierani  non  ibani,  Tapi^ 
nosts  la  saying  less  than  the  subject  requires :  as,  Saxea  verrucca  in 
svmmo  mantis  vertices 

4w  Propriety  uses  suitable  words.  This  is  violated  by  Acyroh' 
gia  or  Catachresisf  as  sperare  for  timere,  in  Juvenal,  Jam  quar- 
tanam  speranHbus  4Bgris.  Pir  gregis  ipse  caper'-^Ylrg,  vir  being 
applicable  only  to  the  humaix  species. 

5.  Harmoay  consists  in  the  use  of  such  letters  and  syllables  as 
are  grateful  to  the  ear.  This  is  destroyed  by  Cacophaton  or  the  dis- 
agreeable position  or  repetition  of  letters ;  as  eonlaudo  for  coUaudo. 
Sola  mUA  tales  cnsus  Cassandra  canebat — Virg.  in  which  ca  is  thrice 
repeated ;  and  by  Cacosynthitont  or  a  bad  arrangement  of  the  words : 
as,  Ferjdquejuveneum  TergafaOgamus  hastd^Yir^. 

6.  Sia^^icity  consists  in  the  avoiding  of  affectation.  It  is  op<* 
poaedby  diem&i»or  an  ezcesdhre  desire  of  elegancy;  as  In  ^u^ 
remoxueraif  temoaureus^  cMreasummiB  Curvatura  rotee,  radios 
rum  argenteus  onfo^-Ovid. 

Z2 
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OF    PROSODY. 


Prosody  is  defined  to  be  that  part  of  Grammar,  which 
treats  c^the  quantity  of  Syllables';  of  their  tone  or  accent; 
and  of  Versification. 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES. 

By  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  meant,  the  duration  or 
contmuance  of  the  voice,  m  pronouncing  it 

A  syllable  is  either  short,  long,  or  common. 

A  snort  syllable  is  sounded  rapdly,  like  the  a  in  the  En- 
glish word  oratory  or  the  e  in  the  Latin  word  legere^  and 
IS  thus  marked,  ordtor^  Kg^(L 

A  long  syllable  is  pronounced  slowly,  and  occupies  twice 
the  time  used  in  pronoimcing  a  short  one,  as  in  tb^  a  of  the 
English  word  mediator^  or  of  the  Latin  word  orator  ;  and 
is  thus  marked,  medidtor^  ordtot^, 

A  common  or  doubtfiil  syllable  may  be  made  long  or 
short,  at  the  option  of  the  poet,  as  in  the  first  syllabfe  df 
patresy  or  the  middle  syllable  of  tenebrts  and  volucris,  which 
are  pronounced  either  pdtres  or  pdtres;  tenXbrtje  or  tenebra; 
volikris  or  xxdncris:  and  when  th^  are  marked  as  conEunon 

1  The  Quantity  of  syllables  merits  the  chief  attention.  The  ac- 
cents are  little  attended  to,  being  now  used  chiefly  in  a  way,  in 
which  they  denote  the  distinction  of  words,  or  the  difference  of 
quantities,  rather  than  Tariation  of  tone ;  but  the  conmion  rules 
for  placing  them  will  hereafter  be  given.  The  Question  has  been 
mucli  agitated  lately,  whether  Latin  poetry  should  be  read  chiefly 
according  to  quantity,  or  accent  5  and  it  is  as  yet  veiy  far  from 
being  determined.  Some,  however,  seem  in  fiivour  of  readmg 
by  quantity  j  while  others,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  incline 
to  the  opinion,  that  quantity  may  be  observed,  without  the  utter 
neglect  of  accents,  the  observance  of  which,  they  contend,  pro- 
duced, both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  langua^,  the  same  me- 
trical effect  as  those  prominent  syllables  (which  are  commonly 
called  accented)  do  in  the  Englioi  language,  and  in  other  mo- 
dem  languages.  But,  as  Quintillian  olMerves  of  accents,  Exem* 
pla  wrum  tradi  scripto  nmt  possuni. 
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or  doubtfiil,  it  is  done  by  a  conjunction  of  the  twd  precedkig 
marks,  thus— ^/res,  tenebra^  votiicris.  In  prose,  however, 
these  are  shbrt 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  either  natural,  that  is,  depen- 
dent on  tiie  intrinsic  i^ture  of  the  vowel  itself,,  as  the  re  of 
rhUto^  in  which  the  e  is  short  by  nature;  or  accidental,  as 
the  re  in  restiti,  which  becomes  long,  because  it  happens  to 
be  followed  by  two  consonants. 

The  quantity  of  syllables  is  detennined  b^  certain  estar 
bUshed  rules,  or,  when  they  fisdl,  by  the  authority  of  the  poets. 

Rules  are  either  General,  that  is,  applicable  to  all  syllables, 
whether  first,  middle,  or  last;  or  Special,  that  is,  applicable 
to  particular  syllables. 

GENERAL  RULES. 
RULE  I. 

A  VOWEL  BEFORE  A  VOWEL. 

A  vowel  before  another  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
before  an  h  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  before  a  diphthong)  u) 
words- ^f  Latin  origin,  is  short:  as,  pHer^ ntkil^  egregue, 

O  Melibcee,  &is  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit — Virg. 

De  mhilo  nikily  in  ntkilum  nil  posse  reverti — Pers. 

Ipse  etiam  exmUe  laudis  succensus  amore— Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  The  i  of  Ju)  is  long,  when  it  is  not  followed  by  e  and 
r,-  Bsftunty/iebant^. 

OmnitijBm/lenty  fieri  auae  posse  negabam — Ovid. 

2.  The  e  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  fifth  declension, 
when  it  comes  between  double  i,  is  long;  as  faciei. 

Ventum  erat  ad  Vest«  quarta  jam  parte  cUei — Hor. 
It  is  sometimes  found  Ions,  when.not  preceded  by  i;  as 
Ipsius  rei  rationem  reddere  possis— Lucret 
lUe  vir  baud  magna  cum  re,  sed  plentf^^i— Ennius. 
These  cases  were  probably  written  either  e-i  or  ei-^i  ,- 
hence  the  different  quantities. 

1  In  some  lines  it  is  long,  when,  by  the  general  rule,  it  should 
be  short ;  Injurium  est,  nam  si  esset,  unde  id  flerei^ 

Faceremus.  Ter. 
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3.  The  i  is  common  in  genitives  in  ius;  but  the  f  of  ai- 
terius  is  always  short,  cS  alius  always  long  *. 

Untus  ob  noxam,  et  fiirias  Ajacis,  (Mei — ^Virg. 
Navibus  (infondmn !)  amissis,  unius  ob  iram — ^Virg. 

4.  The  penultimate  (or  last  syllable  but  one)  is  long  in 
auraij  aidat,  terraly  and  other  old  genitives  of  die  first  de- 
clension; and  die  a  or  f  before  i  islong  in  proper  names  in 
aius  or  eius^  as  CaitiSy  Pompetus  (probably  written  originally 
with  a  double  t),  as  also  in  Grams,  Fetus,  &c. 

iEthereum  sensum,  atque  aurdt  simplicis  ignem — Virg* 
Accipe,  Pompei,  dednctun  carmen  ab  illo— Ovid* 
Pervigil  in  pluma  C&iis,  ecce,  jacet — ^Mart 

5.  Aer,  Dius,  eheu^  and,  in  ^neral,  lo,  a  pn^er  name, 
have  the  first  syllable  long.  Ohe  and  the  inteijecdon  io 
have  their  first  common. 

Proximus  est  der  illi  levitate,  locoque — ^Ovid. 

si  Candida  jusserit  la — Juv. 

Ohe !  jam  satis  est,  8Ae,  libelle — Mart 

Quae  dbi  causa  fugse?  quid,  lo^  fireta  longa  pererras? — 
Ovid. 

For  Greek  words  it  is  impossible  to  give  acertun  rule.  In 
many  the  first  vowel  is  short;  as  in  Dan&e,  idSoj  sopMa^ 
SimoiSf  Hyadesy  prosodia,  s^phonta.  In  many  it  is  long ; 
as  in  Lycdon,  Sperchius^  Achelous,  Enyo. 

1.  Words  endinff  in  ais,  ets,  and  oisj  generally  lengthen 
the  first  vowel,  as  ffdis,  Briseis,  Minois  ;  in  aius,  ehts,  and 
oztis,  as  Grdiusy  Cdius,  Nereius,  Pomprnts,  Minotus,  Trews : 
in  aon  and  ion,  as  Machdon,  Ldan  /  the  compounds  of  Xao^, 

as  Ldodice,  Ldertes,  Archeldus.  But  Thebdis^  PkdoUy  AoJt, 
DeucatUnty  P^gmoRon,  and  many  othen,  shorten  the  former 
vowel.  In  Nereis,  Onbn  and  Geryon  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon ;  but  OrUm  is  long,  although,  in  Greek,  sometimes  short. 
Geryon  is  short 

Trdius  .^lUeas  Libycis  ereptus  ab  undis — ^Virg. 

2.  Greek  genitives  in  eos,  and  accusatives  in  ea,  firom 
nominatives  m  eus^  generally  shorten  the  e ;  as,  OrpheoSy 
Orphia,  but  these  may  be  loigthened  by  the  Ionic  dialect, 
thus  Oirpheos,  Orphea,  Ilionea. 

>  Sdius,  aberutriuSf  and  neutrius  are  said  to  be  generally  long 
in  approved  authors.  For  aRus,  see  B.  IV.  There  is  a  sumcient 
reason  for  the  long  quantity  of  alius,  but  I  know  of  none  for  the 
constant  short  quantity  of  aberius.  It  occurs  long  in  Terent. 
Maurus,  and  Enntus,  and  is  probably  common,  like  the  others. 
But  alienus  would  be  inadmiMible  in  a  dactylic  verse. 
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nianea  petit  dextra Virg* 

Idomenea  ducem --* ^Virg. 

3.  Those  words  which,  in  the  Greek  language,  are  writ- 
ten with  ij  or  CO,  are  long;  as  DetpkobuSy  Detanira^  TroeSj 
Aeroicusj  &c.  Eos  and  eaus  have  their  first  common,  be- 
cause written  either  with  ij  or  a ;  and  are  generally  long  at 
the  beginning  of  a  line,  and  short  at  the  end. 

DeipAobum  vidit  lacerum  crudeliter  ora — Virg. 

Portus  ab  eoo  fiuctu Virg.  -  - gentes  aperi- 

mus  Soas — Lucan. 

4.  Those  words  which,  in  Greek,  are  written  with  ei  be- 
fore a  vowel,  and  in  Latin  with  e  or  t,  have  the  e  or  /  long; 
as,  ^neaSj  Cassiapeoj  Cytharea^  Centaurea,  Penelopeaj  Ga^ 
latecty  Laodiceoy  MedBa,  Mcoisoleum.  Also,  Basilius^  Darluiy 
Clio,  Elegia,  litania,  politia^  &c.  Chorea^  pleUeaj  Malea^ 
canapeunij  iXana^  and  perhaps  academa^  are  common. 

At  pater  JEnias  casu  concussus  acerbo — Virg. 

Non  mihi  sunt  visae  Cfio,  Cliusve  sorores — Ovid. 

duxere  choreas — Ovid. 

Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas  — '- Virg. 

There  are  no  rules  for  the  quantities  of  foreign  or  barba- 
rous words  introduced  into  the  Latin  language.  Prudentius 
lengthens  the  first  a  in  Baaly  Sedulius  shortens  it  Sido- 
nius  lengthens  the  penultimate  of  Abraham^  Arator  short- 
ens it.  The  amaeloi  Israel^  Michael^  Raphael^  is  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  short 

RULE  H. 

A  VOWEL  BEFORE  TWO  CONSONANTS. 

A  vowel  before  two  consonants,  one  or  both  of  which  are 
in  the  same  word  with  ;/,  or  before  any  of  the  double  con- 
sonants jS  X,  z,  being  likewise  in  the  same  word  with  the 
vowel,  is  long  by  position  ;  as  drma^  Errahdt  silva  in  rndg^^ 
na ;  aaiSf  patnzos  dlfus. 

*  In  reality,  in  such  cases,  j  is  a  vowel,  and,  with  the  preceding 
vowel,  constitutes  a  diphthong ;  thus  moi-onAtM.  In  the  same 
manner,  arises  the  quantity  of  such  words  as  ^tis  andpejtUy  which, 
according  to  Prisdan,  the  antients  wrote  eitus  and  peiuu  ;  thus 
n-Mf ,  p&-usy  one  of  tbQ  w  being  elided,  or  supposed  to  be  elided, 
in  the  pronunciation.  In  reiicio,  too,  the  e  is  considered  lone,  thej 
uniting  with  it,  so  as  to  iorm  a  diphthong,  rei  -  icio.  When  j 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  has  no  power  of  lenffthenjng 
a  short  final  vowel.  Even  in  jurefurando,  the  e  is  shorty  tnis  being 
in  &ct  two  distinct  words.    (See  the  following  note.) 
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Pdscere  oportet  oves,  dednctum  dicere  cdrmen — ^Virg. 
Nee  myrtUs  vincet  corylos^  nec^  laurea  Phoebi — ^Virg. 
Indomitique  Dahae,  et  pontem  indignatus  Ardxes — Virg. 
Nobilibus  gdzis^  opibusque  cubilia  surgant — CL 
Nate  dea,  nam  te  mdjoribus  ire  per  altum — Virg. 

Utjugident  homines,  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones — Hon 

Exceptions. 

1.  The  compounds  oi  jugum  have  the  i  short  before  j; 
as  Injugus,  quadrijugus^, 

Martis  equi  btjugesj  et  magni  cumis  Achillis — ^Virg. 
Quadrijugo  vehitur  curru,  cm  tempora  circmn — Virg. 

Annotations. 

1.  If  the  former  word  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  the  next 
word  beginning  with  two. consonants,  or  a  double  conso- 
hant  (or  or  z\  the  vowel  often  remains  short 

Tu  poteras  virides  pennis  hebetarit  smaragdos — Ovid. 

Jam  medio  apparet  fluctu  nemorosd^  ZacyrUkus — Viig. 

>  These  words  were  formerly  written  biiugus  and  fuadriiugiUf 
the  j  beins  the  same  as  i>  whence  also  q/o,  and,  as  Cicero  is  re- 

Corted  to  have  written  it,  aiiot  instead  of  aio  ;  and  one  of  the  is 
eing  elided,  or  supposed  to  be  elided,  for  the  sake  of  the  sound, 
there  remains  Miigus;  or  the^'  being  sounded,  as  it  is  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  adjacent  nations,  like  our  y  before  a  vow^  in  the 
same  syllable,  the  word  becomes  bi-yugus^  in  the  same  way  as, 
in  English,  opi-ni-on  becomes  optn-yon.  The  Spaniards  write* 
mayor,  for  major,  greater ;  and  in  English  we  have  also  mayor 
from  ma}or ;  they  likewise  write  yv^o  for  jugum,  a  ^oke  ;  but  the 
y  they  pronounce  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves. 

'  The  rule  has  been  controverted,  in  cases  where  any  of  the 
following  consonantal  combinations  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
follows  a  short  vowel,  namely,  sc,  spy  sq^  Or  st.  Numerous  exam- 
ples, however,  occur,  in  which  the  final  short  vowel  before  these 
combinations  continues  short :  thus,  in  Horace,  vr^Binia  scribde  ; 
mala  stuUiHiB ;  mhi  Siertinius;  vdatumque  stola;  s€ppe  stuUtm 
vertas;  in.  Ovid,  cufvanUn^  spina;  considerc  scamnisi  o^ntia 
stagna  ;  tu^  stat ;  inamabUe  stridety  &c.  But  it  is  observed  that 
many  of  these  examples  are  removed  by  better  readings  ghren 
in  MSS.  and  editions;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  syllables  remain- 
ing short  before  s,  and  another  consonant,  is  not  confirmed  by 
unquestionable  authority.    Tlie  line 

Pontte:  spes  sibi  quisque;  sed  hceo,  quamangusta,  videtis— 
^n.  xi.  &09. 
is  rejected  by  the  ablest  writers,  as  an  interpolation.  Virgil, 
however,  who  has  adopted  such  licenses  as  Jiiliiis  Hyacintko  i 
an  qui  amant,  que  enclitic,  has  lengthened  the  short  syUable  but 
in  one  line. 
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OF  A  TOWEL  BEFORE  A  MUTE  AND  A  LIQUID^ 

2.  A  vowel  naturally  short,  followed  by  a  mute  and  a  11-* 

Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tda^  scandite  muros. 
Many  of  those  short  vowels  which  are  found  long  before  two 
consonants  beghining  the  following  word^  are  lengthened  by  Cae- 
sura ;  as  in 

Oocul4a  spolia,  et  ]^lures  de  pace  triumphos — ^Juv. 
It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  several  respectable  critics,  that, 
if  the  two  consonants  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  word, 
the  preceding  vowel  is  long  :  although  the  poets  have  frequently 
neglected  the  rule.  In  the  writings  of  the  antients,  instances  of 
violation  are  comparatively  rare,  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  balance  of  actual  practice  seems  against  the  rule ;  while 
in  modem  poetry,  the  syllable  is  generally  found  short.  Mr. 
Burgess,  in  nis  edition  of  Dawes's  Miscellanea  CrUica,  has  laid 
down  the  rule,  '*  Quotiescumque  ultima,  quae  brevis  sit,  vocabuli 
praecedentis,  partem  ejusdem  cum  st,  sp^sc^  &c.  pedis  constituat, 
to  ties  earn  esselongam,  nisi  in  scriptis  comicis  iisque  quaesermoni 
propiora  sunt/'  Hence,  we  may  infer  that,  if  the  preceding 
short  syllable  terminate  a  foot,  it  may  remain  short ;  and  if  it 
do- not  terminate  a  foot,  it  becomes,  long,  except  in  scriptis  co" 
mtds  &c.  This  is,  perhaps,  generally  correct ;  it  must,  however, 
be  observed^  that  Horace,  Ennius,  and  Propertius,  Aimish  ex- 
amples in  which  the  vowel  remains  short,  although  it  does  not 
terminate  a  foot ;  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  sanction  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  initial  s  and 
a  consonant  have  the  same  power  over  a  preceding  short  vowel, 
as  a  mute  and  a  liquid  have  over  a  preceding  short  vowel  in  the 
body  of  a  word,  that  is,  that  they  render  it  common.  It  is  very 
evident  >  from  a  collection  of  the  examples  involving  the  colloca* 
tion  in  question,  (see  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Classical  Journal, ) 
that  even  among  the  antient  poets,  as  Lucretius,  Propertius, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Seneca,  &c.,  the  vowel  is  oftener  found  short 
than  long.  That,  however,  in  many  of  those  instances,  the 
»ound  of  the  f  was  suppressed,  is  very  probable;  indeed,  in  a 
line  fronoi  Lucretius,  terminating  with  miscere  smaragdos,  some 
MSS.  have  maragdos.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  and  the  authority 
of  those  poets,  who,  unless  in  their  sermoni  propiora^  have  but  sel- 
dom or  never  introduced  the  final  short  syllable  before  s  and  another 
consonant,  it  is  thought  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  consi- 
dering a  vowel  to  be  long  before  the  two  consonants,  whether  in 
the  same  word,  or  in  the  next;  although,  in  the  composition  of 
verses,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expedient,  considering  the  diversity 
3f  opinion  on  this  disputable  point,  to  avoid  the  latter  colloca- 
tion altogether.  Lucretius,  who  shortens  the  vowel,  it  is  said,  was 
perhaps  compelled,  by  the  nature  of  his  subject,  to  take  the  utmost 
liberty  he  could  at  lul  defend,  and  was  afterwards  followed  by 
Horace  in  the  sermoni  propiora.  But,  in  the  Odes,  we  see  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  nor  is  the  practice  in  the  least  degree  sane- 
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quid,  both  in  the  following  syllable,  is  common ;  as 
ihgriSf  phare-tra. 

£t  primo  similis  wd&cri,  mox  vera  vclucris — Ovid. 

tioned  by  Catullus  or  Virgi].  These  are  the  three  sreateat  au- 
thorities in  Romau  verse.  Propertius  is,  perhaps,  otinferior au- 
thority. TibuUus  shortens  the  vowel,  only  before  «m,  in  gmarag* 
dosy  in  which  probably  the  s  was  dropt  in  writing  or  in  pronun- 
ciation. Virgil  has  not  admitted  the  short  vowel  in  hia  Georgics. 
In  the  iBneid,  it  occurs  but  once  {Ponite:  spes  sibi  quiaque),  in 
a  line  which  has  been  deemed  corrupt.  Horrid^  squamon  in  his 
CtdeXf  (if  indeed  he  was  its  author,)  and  nisi  Safla  in  hia  €&v, 
two  early  attempts,  have  not  much  weight.  CatuUua,  in  but  one 
solitary  mstance,  und&  Scamandri,  has  violated  the  law,  by  fol- 
lowing Homer.  The  name,  however,  is  written  Kojut^ipo^  in 
ancient  Greek  MSS.  Several  instances  occur  in  Ovid,  of  the 
short  vowel ;  but  it  mav  be  observed^  that  some  of  them  admit, 
and  have  received,  dimrent  readings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  in  compound  words,  sc,  sp,  sty  have  the  power  of  length- 
ening a  preceding  short  vowel ;  as  resdndoy  rispuOf  resHnguo. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  neither  the  letter  «,  nor  the  liquid  m, 
seems  to  have  been  considered*  by  the  Roman  poets,  so  firm  and 
indissoluble  a  consonant  as  the  rest.  The  former  was  frequently 
elided  by  the  earlierpoets,  not  only  before  a  vowd,  but  even  be> 
fore  a  consonant.  The  syllable  that  terminates  with  the  latter, 
almost  always  falls  before  a  vowel.  Although,  in  Greek,  exam- 
ples of  final  short  vowels  lengthened  before  £  and  f  are  numerous. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  an  unquestionable  example,  in  Latin,  of  such 
a  circumstance ;  but  x  and  z  may  have  possessed  such  a  power. 
Where  a  short  vowel  occurs  before  these  letters,  the  sound  nsay 
have  been  softened,  or  they  may  have  been  pronounced  like 
d  :  thus,  Danthui  for  Xanthus  ;  bacynthus  for  Xacynlkus.  The 
rule  for  len^ening  the  final  ^ort  vowef  before  s  and  another 
consonant,  is  rigicDy  enfbrced  in  some  of  our  public  schools, 
and  in  others  totally  disregarded.  Little  or  no  attention,  I  be- 
lieve, is  paid  to  it  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambrida;e ; 
nor  has  it  been  observed  by  the  modern  poets  of  Engltthd,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  or  Italy.  And  if  we  consider  the  few  examples 
in  which  we  find  the  syllable  short  in  antient  poetry,  compared 
with  those  of  modem  occurrence,  and  the  still  smaller  number  in 
which  it  is  lengthened,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
antients,  in  general,  studiously  avoided  the  collocation.  Virgil, 
it  is  observed,  does  not,  like  Horace,  employ  the  word  scSesiuh 
but  soUerattu;  which,  it  has  been  thought,  he  would  have  done, 
if  he  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  place  a  short  syllable  be- 
fore it :  but  adiflferent  reason  might  be  assigned.  In  conduaion, 
we  would  observe,  that,  influenced  solely  by  the  unquestionable 
preponderance  of  instancies  in  which  the  vowel  occurs  shcNrt,  even 
after  all  the  disputed  lines  are  excluded,  and  talking  into  considers- 
lion,  that  the  practice  is  sanctioned  by  almost  all  the  best  mo- 
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Natum  ante  orapiUrisy  pHirem  qui  obtrimcat  ad 

Virg. 

£t  vos  Hgresttm  praesentia  nnmina  Fauni — ^Virg.^ 
■  inter  agrestia  regem— Vurg. 

dern  poets,  we  might  be  justified  in  considering  the  vowel  before 
St  See.  88  generally  short.  Reasoning,  however,  chiefly  from  the 
delay  naturally  produced  by  two  such  unyielding  consonantSy 
if  both  are  distmctly  sounded,  and  relying^  on  the  confirma- 
tory authority  of  the  few  undisputed  examples  in  which  the 
vowel  occurs  long,  we  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  deem  a  vowel,  so  sa- 
tuated»  lon^,  and  combining  the  two  preceding  conclusions, 
the  general  inference  would  be,  that,  as  the  vowel  is  found  some- 
times short,  and  sometimes  long,  it  should  be  regarded  as  com- 
mon. But  judging  from  the  comparatively  rare  and  limited  oo-i 
currence  of  the  collocation  in  question,  in  the  writinss  of  the 
antient  poets,  I  have  little  hesitation  to  say,  that  ii  mould  be 
avoided,  if  not  altogether,  yet  as  much  as  possible.  Many  in* 
teresting  observations  on  the  subject  of  this  Note,  and,  it  needs 
scarcely  be  added,  on  every  subiect  connected  with  classical  lite- 
rature, may  be  found  in  the  Ckusical  Journal.  See  also  some 
ingenious  remarks  on  this  question,  in  Dr.  Carey's  valuable  trea- 
tbe  on  Latin  Prosody. 

>  It  is,  however,  short  in  prose.  To  produce  this  kind  of  po- 
sition, which  is  reckoned  weak  {deiilis)^  and  is  not  to  be  used 
without  some  limitation,  three  things  are  necessary.  1.  That 
the  mute  precede  the  liquid.  2.  Thieit  the  mute  and  the  liquid 
be  both  in  the  foUowing  syllable ;  or  otherwise,  this  rule  cannot 
take  place ;  as  in  ab4uo,  ob'tuOf  in  which  the  a  and  o,  short  by 
nature,  are  made  Ions  by  the  usual  rule  of  position,  and  cannot 
be  made  i^ort.  8.  Inat  the  vowel  preceding  the  mute  and  liquid 
be  short  by  nature ;  for,  if  it  is  long,  it  cannot  be  made  short* 
Hence  the  a  in  acrit,  and  mSiris^  is  always  long,  because  the  a  in 
acer,  and  mater,  is  long.  '  In  like  manner,  the  penultimate  of  «a« 
luhris,  and  amhulacirum,  is  always  Ions,  because  they  are  derived 
firom  saluSf  saUUis  ;  and  ambulatum,  both  long. 

L  and  r  are  the  only  liquids  found  in  Latin  words  preceded  by 
a  vowel  and  a  mute.  L,  r,  and  also  m,  n,  have  the  same  force  in 
Greek  words,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  naturally  short;  as 
Cif dopes,  pharetra^  Te^cmessa,  Daphne. 

Pars  IsBves  humero  pharetraSf  it  pectore  summo— Vii^. 

Virginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  cAorS^nm-— Virg. 
.  £t  baccis  reoimita  dMine,  tremuiaeque  cupressus**Pet, 

Primus  amor  Phcebi  Daphne  Penela,  quem  non-— Ovid. 
Martial  has  imitated  the  Greeks  in  shortening  a  s^rlkiblebefore  jtif, 
Sardonychas,  smar^^hs,  adamantas,  iaspidas  uno. 

This  rule,  as  has  been  fdready  mentioned,  is  to  be  followed 
with  some  degree  of  limitation.  Vossius  has  observed,  thai  he 
would  not  be  inclined  to  lengthen  the  penultimate  of  genUrix. 
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RULE  IIL 

OF  DIPHTHONGS. 

A  diphthong  is  loDg  in  Latin  and  Greek  words :  as, 

aurumy/cenuSf  JEneas^  Eubcea^  Harjyia  '• 

And  it  may  be  seen,  from  some  of  the  examples  which  have  been 
ffiven,  that  words  of  three  syllables,  as  volucrUf  pharetra,  tendn-a, 
having  the  first  short,  and  the  middle  deemea  common,  neva 

have  Uieir  penultimate  long  but  at  the  end  of  a  line. It  may 

likewise  be  observed,  that  words  of  three  syllables,  as  agresta, 
cvdopeSi  &€.,  having  the  first  common^  and  Uie  second  long»  sd- 
dom  have  Uie  first  &ort  but  at  the  end  of  a  line;  thus,  misem* 
tus  %rf«/ef— *Virg.— — Such  words  as  tonUrua^  tanitribus,  and 
ludibriay  have  the  antepenultimate  long  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
line ;  as  tonltrua  mentes— Ovid.  kteRbria  vends — ^Virff.  Indeed, 
die  two  first  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  part  of  a  heroic  Ime 
without  a  long  antepenult,  and  in  them  the  emphasis  also  tends 
to  strengthen  the  doubtful  syllable.  Ovid  and  Virgil  generaUy 
make  the  first  svUable  of  lacryma  short ;  Horace,  coomion.  Lu- 
gubru  is  generally  lon^,  but  is  made  short  by  Horace  at  the  end 
of  a  lyric  verse.  Luchcra  has  generally  the  penult  ahort,  Patris 
and  some  others  may  perhaps  be  vaned  in  anv  part  of  a  line. 
Catullus  sometimes  lengthens  u  final  short  syllable  followed  by  a 
mute  and  a  liquid ;  but  this  is  a  liberty  very  rarely  used,  without 
the  influence  of  the  Caesura. 

These  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  principle  which  regulates  the 
quantity  of  a  short  vowel  before  a  mute  and  a  liquid.  When  the 
liquid  precedes  the  mitte,  it  requires  a  distinct,  full  sound,  and 
thus,  me  syllable  is  rendered  long;  sajwi.  When,  too,  the 
mute  preoeaes  the  liquid,  and  they  are  in  different  ^llables,  the 
liquid  acquires,  from  this  circumstance,  a  more  marked,  disdnct 
pronunciadon,  so  as  to  render  the  preceding  vowel  long ;  as  tub- 
ruo.  But  when,  as  in  the  terms  of  the  rule,  the  mute  precedes 
the  liquid  in  the  same  syllable,  the  latter  ^idei  or  trUU  so  rapidly 
in  the  pronunciation,  that  a  preceding  vowel,  short  by  nature, 
although  it  may  be  rendered  somewhat  longer  than  a  short  one, 
sdll  remains  rather  shorter  than  a  long  one.  As,  therefore,  iu 
length,  comparatively  considered,  seems  to  be  equally  remote 
from  a  short  and  a  long  quandty,  it  may  in  poetry  be  referred  to 
either ;  in  other  words,  be  deemed  common.  When  the  Towel 
was  lengthened,  probably  the  two  consonants  were  sounded  in 
different  syllables;  aspo^-m,  instead  o^p&'tris,^\t  should  be  re- 
marked^ tnat  the  letter  fy  though  commonly  accounted  a  semi- 
vowel, has,  when  followed  by  a  liquid,  the  same  influence  as  a 
mute,  upon  a  preceding  short  syllable ;  that  is,  the  syllable  most 
commonly  remains  short.  Vossius  and  Alvarus  seem  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  a  mute. 

*  £bt  u  and  s^  vowel  following  q,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
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Thesauros^  ignotumjirgenti  pondus  et  auri — Virg. 
Infemique  lacus,  Mcecsque  insula  Circes — Virg. 
Miratur  molem  JEneas^  magalia  quondam — Virg. 
Euridicenque  suam  jam  tuto  respicit  Orpheus — Ovid. 
Et  patrio  insontes  Harpyias  pellere  regno«— Virg. 

Exceptions, 

1.  Pr(C  in  composition  is  short  before  a  vowel;  VLSprct" 
ustus^  pr^euntey  prceacutus  ^ 

Stipitibus  duris  agitur,  sudibusve  prShistis — Virg. 
Nee  tota  tamen  iUe  prior  prceeunte  carina — Virg. 

2.  A  diphthong  is  once  short  in  a  line  oi  Vir^,  out  of 
composition:  thus, 

Instdck  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celseno. 

diphthong  falling  within  the  rule ;  for  in  such  coinbiDationSy  the 
latter  vowel,  if  short,  remains  so ;  as  quMer^  queroTf  quibusy  quS' 
tuSf  equiisy  dissyllables.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  u  follow- 
ing ^  is  a  liquid  consonant ;  others^  witn  more  truth,  that  it  be- 
comes a  mute  vowel,  or  is  a  liquid  vowel,  which  glides  so  rapidly 
into  the  sound  of  tlie  following  vowel,  as  scarcely  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  the  pronunciation  ;  and  that  it  does  not  form  a  diphthong 
wfth  the  following  vowel,  because  it  has  little  or  no  force  as  a 
letter  in  verse*  Amittii  vim  liiera  in  metrOf  says  P^iscian ;  which 
made  Don^tus  believe,  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  vowel 
nor  consonant.  After  ^  and  s,  it  seems  also  to  be  generally  liquid 
or  evanescent,  as  in  anguUt  sangUiSy  UnguHf  suStus,  suadet,  dissyl- 
lables. Sometimes  it  retains  its  full  force,  as  in  exiguiis,  suiis.  It 
has  even  been  omitted  in  some  words,  as  in  stingo  for  stinguo  ; 
ungo  for  unguo ;  cum  for  quumy  qu  having,  prob&ly,  been  for- 
merly sounded,  in  some  instances  at  least,  luce  the  letter  ky  as  in 
the  French  language. 

^  This  is  inaccurately  expressed  in  the  short  sketch  of  Prosody 
in  the  Eton  Grammar ;  and  from  it,  the  inaccuracy  has  been  co- 
pied into  many  other  grammars.  <<  Omnis  diphthongus  longa  est, 
nisi  sequerUe  vocaliy*  should  be  nisi  pr»,  se^uente  vocalic  For  as 
the  rule  now  standi,  a  solitary  exception  is  made  the  basis  ,of  a 
general  exception  to  one  of  the  most  general  rules  of  prosody.-— 
The  diphthong  in  pra  is,  however,  long  in 

Praemia  cum  vacuus  domino  ^^r^  Arion-:-Stat.  Theb.  6. 
The  c&  in  pr€B  is  supposed  to  have  become  short,  from  an  elision 
of  one  of  the  component  vowels ;  or  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
same  cause  throuffb  which  the  diphthong  in  Maotisy  and  in  one 
or  two  other  words,  is  deemed  commpn,  viz,  from  th^  corruption, 
in  sound,  of  €B  {ae  or  at)  and  ce  (oe  or  di)  originallv  proper  di- 
phthong^, intoe;  owing  to  which  circumstance  they  are  now 
termed  imprdp^r. 
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Tliis  seems  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  Gredc%  who,  sefie- 
rally,  shorten  a  diphthong,  or  a  long  vowel  at  the  ena  of  a 
word^  the  following  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

RULE  IV. 

OF  CRASIS,  OR  CONTRACnOK. 

Every  syllable  formed  by  the  contraction  of  two  syllables 
into  one^  is  long ;  as  cogo  for  cidgOj  the  genitive  alius  for 
oZttttf '. 

Tityre  edge  pecus,  tu  post  carecta  latebas — ^Virg. 

Obscuree  sortis  patres  ambdgibus  errant — Ovid. 


SPECIAL  RULES. 

OF  THE  FIBST  SYLLABLE^  AND  OF  MIDDLE 
SYLLABLES. 

RULE  L 

OF  DERIVATIVES. 

Derivatives,  and  words  formed  from  other  words,  have 
the  same  quantity  as  the  words  whence  they  come :  thus 
imicusy  p&vidMiSy  dvitusj  from  dma^  pHveOj  Uvus  s  mdtemus^ 

1  This  is  a  rule  a^yerj  extensive  application,  as  well  in  prose 
as  Id  poetry.  We  are  told  that  the  aatioits  expressed  a  long 
syllamey  by  two  vowcJs;  thus  'oecnitf  for  wnit,  the  preterite;  and 
it  will  be  found,  that,  in  many  words,  the  long  syllable  arises 
from  the  contraction  of  two  voweb.  Thus,  we  wnte  tdKcem  in- 
stead  pf  iilnicen  ;  ambages  for  ambieHges;  nanus  for  n^vimms  ;  In- 
giB,  trigiBf  itCy  for  btjugtB^  ttifug^e  ;  Junior  for  jiMhdor  /  bSms 
lorbMiusi  tt  (or  HU;  and  sometimes  v^m«n«  for  vekensetu  ;  «n 
for  mlUr,  &c. ;  and  in  joining  words,  as  fiMfo  for  milfguvdZo.  But 
some  final  qrllables,  probably  contracted  at  an  early  period,  re- 
mam  short;  such  as  ^  from  det,  amiU  from  a$niSi.  Perh^ 
however,  in  such  instances,  instead  of  contractioD»  one  vowd 
may  have  been  removed,  and  the  other  nmde  to  conform  to  the 
usual  analogy. 

Syncope,  Crasis,  and  Synseresis  may  be  thus  distinguished. 
Syncope  tdces  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  middle  of  a  word, 
without  a&cting  the  remaming  letters.  Crasis  contracts  two 
vowels,  in  the  same  word,  or  from  difeent  words,  into  one 
vowel;  Symeresis  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained],  two  vowels 
in  the  same  word,  into  one  syllable.  The  mmor  of  these  two  is 
applicable  to  prose  and  poetry ;  the  bitter,  chiefly  to  poetry. 
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ndtivus^  flnitimus^  from  mdter^  ndtusj  finis ;  ESgebatn,  !&- 
geremjS^amj  8cc  formed  from  i^o,-  legeram,  legerim^ 
legeroj  &c.  from  ligij  notusj  notiiioj  n^ioj  from  notion; 
virgineusy  sanguSneuSy  from  virginisj  sangmnisy/cenebrisy  from 
fomMs;  prdpinquusy  Aaaiprope. 

Exceptions* 

1.  Desiderative  verbs,  in  urioy  have  the  u  short,  although 
formed  from  the  participle  in  urusy  which  has  tt-long;  as 
nuptUriOy  from  nuptOrus  ^ 

PartUriunl  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus — Hor. 

2.  Frequentative  verbs,  formed  from  the  second  supine 
of  the  first  conjugation,  by  changing  diu  into  ttOy  have  the 
i  short;  as  clanHtOy  voKto. 

Infelix  sua  tecta  super  volitaverit  alis — ^Virg. 

3.  There  are  other  derivatives,  long,  formed  from  short 

1>rimitives;  and  there  are  short  derivatives,  formed  from 
ong  primitives;  thus  JOgerum  from  j&gumy  s&gax  from 
sd^\ 
Et  labe&cta  movens  robustus^^^a  fossor — ^Virg. 
Arva  aliena  Ji£^o  premere,  atque  avertere  prsedas— -Virg* 

^  Other  yerbs  in  uno,  as  Ugurio  and  scaturio,  lengthen  the  u* 
They  were  antiently  written  with  a  double  r. 

*  Some  of  those  anomaliesfaaveperha^  arisen  from  the  influence 
of  syncope  and  crasis.  Thus,  mobilis  from  m9veo  may  have  been 
moMUis  ;  momefitum,  rnSvimenium  ;  matrnny  m&iMum  ;  fUuMyfo*' 
inhtm,  fromyiSveo  ;  jvium^jiivatum  ;  Bndjumentumfjuvamentum, 
fromjiho.  It  would  appear,  however,  ttiat  verbius  in  biUsy  as 
well  as  Uiose  in  tilisf  and  nouns  in  ator,  airumy  atus,  etus,  meny 
mentunty  &c.,  are  generally  formed  from  the  supine  or  perfect 
participle,  and  that  by  this  their  quantity  is  regulated ;  thus  from 
amStunty  amabilis;  volatutny  volaiiUs  $  nituniy  JKbilis  $  terrttunty 
ternbUis  ;  st^niy  of  sistoy  st^ibilis  ;  in  the  same  way  we  have  arom 
toTy  aratrwoy  apparatus,  certameny  jUmentuniy  volUmen,  lenhneuy 
frntamentum,  monumentum  or  mofdmentumy  alhnentum,  blandimen* 
twrn  9l9cJomeSy  ftomfotunifScc.  Derivatives  often  come  from 
thegenitive;  asf^omAymtf»^rnis,^^iw«Ptt«;  fcom satutisysaluber: 
^om  Junerisy  fwiSbns :  from  nmi^ris,  muli^risy  &Cy  the  deri- 
vatives  from  mcreasiq^  noons  of  the  third  declension  usually 
Sffreeing  inquantitv  with  the  incTCTcient  of  the  primitives.  Verta 
^alao ;  as  orc&no^samo,  exh^eredoy  &c.  Sometimes  the  word  de- 
rived, or  formed,  becomes  short,  by  dropping  one  of  the  conso* 
nants  which  rendered  the  word  whence  it  is  supposed  to  come, 
long  by  position;  wdkertus  from  dissero;  Ubdla  from  tUtra; 
^mlia  &om  mamma  ^  vdlutum  &om  volvo  ;  sSuhm  from  sohof 
**giUum  from  tignum;  ]^i  from  possum.    When  the  primitive 
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RULE  IL     . 

COMPOUND  WORDS. 

Compound  words  have  the  same  quantity  as  the  simple 
words  of  which  they  are  compounded :  as  perligo  and  re- 
legOf  because  l^p ,-  perlegi  and  relegi,  because  legi ,-  imprv- 
bus  J  because  jprd&4s  ;  perjurus^  hecanse  JUs^Jilris. 

if  A  vowel  is  chan^d,  in  forming  the  compound,  it  re- 
tains the  quantity  ot  the  vowel,  or  diphthong,  from  which 
it  is  changed;  as  conctdo^  from  cddo;  concido  from  aedo; 
iniquus  from  cegtms. 

Multa  renascentur,  quae  jam  cecidere ;  cddentque — Hor. 

Taurus,  et  averso  cedens  canis  occi^U  astro — Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  The  following  are  short  compounds  from  long  primi- 
tives ;  NikUum  from  hilum ;  dejero  and  pejStxf  from  jSro  ; 
veridicusy/atidicus,  cdusidicus^  and  the  like,  from  dlco  ;  5e- 
mis6pitus  from  sopitus ;  cognitum  and  agnUtan  from  nation  ; 
innUbOj  subnUboy  and  pronUba,  from  nilbo. 

Quae  causa  officii?  quid  quaeris  ?  nUbit  amicus— Juv. 

Et  Bellona  manet  te  pronUba :  nee  fac^  tantum — ^Virg. 

•  2.  ImbecilluSf  said  to  come  from  bdciUuSy  has  the  second 
syllable  long.  Amblium  the  supin^  and  ambitus  the  parti- 
ciple, have  me  i  long,  although  coming  from  tium^  wfaidi  has 

is  necessarily  shorty  hy  one  vowers  preceding  another^  as  in  hyems^ 
the  derivative  sometimes  becomes  long,  after  the  removal  of  a 
vowel ;  as  in  htbema,  htbemo,  hlbemacula*  Liquidus  is  supposed 
to  have  its  first  common,  (as  it  may  be  derived  from  the  depo- 
nent verb  liquor,  or  from  the  neuter,  Uqueoy)  on  the  following 
authority : 

*  Crassaque  conveniunt  Uquidis,  et  liquida  crassis-^Lucret. 
For  the  difference  in  quantity  between  many  derivatives  and 

their  primitives  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  given  ;  such  ano- 
malies must  be  left  to  observation.  Of  this  description  are  some 
of  the  fbllowins ;  AmbUtu  (subst.),  amii^o,  amhttiosus  from  am- 
bttum  ;  Hrena  from  areo  ;  iruspex  from  ara  ;  dicax  from  dico  ; 
liicema  -  from  luceo  ;  Ti&to,  ndtast  from  natu  ;  96p(jr  from  nmo  ; 
vMum  from  vado.  Sec,  Chtus  from  chias  ;  jcomo,  'is,  from  comoj 
hair;  humanus  from  kdmo  ;  regina,  rex,  regis,  regula,  from  r^o  ; 
s^ciiis  from  secus  ;  sedes,  sedileyfrom  sMeo  ;  tegula  from  tego  /  vox, 
^oocis,  from  voco,  &c.  Words  may  be  sometimes  distinguidied  by 
a  difference  in  quantity ;  thus  como,  -is,  como,  his  ;  dueo,  duds, 
dux,  ducts;  rego,  regis, rex,  regis. 
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the  i  short ;  but  the  substantives  ambltm  and  amhitio  have 
tlie  t  short,  like  ttum  \ 

Porto  maa^  nuUo  dextram  siibeunte  bdciUo-^xiv. 

ImbeeittuSj  iners,  si  quid  vis  ?  adde  propino— Hot. 

Jussit  et  ondnttE  circumdare  litora  terras — Ov. 

£t  pr(^rantis  aquas  per  amcenos  ambitus  agros-^Hor. 
3.  OmtmnuTHy  from  nObo^  has  the  u  common*. 

Connu6fo  junsam  stabili,  propriamque  dicabo-— Virg. 

Hectoris  Andromache !  P}rrrhin'  connvbia  servas— Virg. 

RULE  III. 

OF  PREPOSITIONS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

Prepositions  have  generally  the  same  quantity  in  compo- 
siticm  as  out  of  it:  thus  amitto  and  deduco  have  the  first 
syllable  long,  because  a  and  de  are  Ions.  Aboteo  and  per- 
imo  have  the  first  short,  because  Sb  and  per  are  short. 

Expediam,  prima  repetens  ab  origine,  famam — Virg. 

Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  dbcKere  vetustas— Ovid. 

Exceptions  and  Annotations. 

1.  A  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel,  although  out  of  com- 
position it  may  be  long,  becomes  short  by  the  first  general 
rule,  if  followed  by  another  vowel ;  $ts  dkosculor^  prShibeo, 
And  if  a  short  prepositicxi  end  in  a  consonant,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  consonant,  it  becomes  Ipn^  by  the  second 
general  rule ;  as  admitto,  pir cello. 

De  Ccelo  tactas  memini  prsedicere  quercus — Virg. 

A  media  coelum  regione  dehiscere  coepit — Ovid. 

'M  auras-— Virg.        ■    'Qdmiscere  saporem— Virg. 

Note*  Sometimes  the  preposition,  instead  of  becoming 
long  by  position,  loses  its  final  consonant,  and  remains 
short ;  as  amitto^  opei-io. 

Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit — Hor. 

2.  Pro,  when  used  as  a  Greek  preposition,  for  ante,  is 
short ;  as  propheta,  proloeus,  propontis :  but  pro,  a  Latin 
preposition,  is;  generally  long;  hs  prodo,  prdveAo,  promitto. 

>  Ambitum  perhaps  by  crasis  of  ambt  ttum.  Or  it  mav  come 
from  the  regular  amino,  ambttum^  formed  from  amln  the  old  form 
of  the  inseparable  am,  still  visible  in  ambidexter  ;  and  tliere  may 
have  been  also  ambeo,  amlntum  a  compound  of  eo. 

«  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  u  is  always  l6ng,  and  that 
tonnubio  and  connubiis,  although  supposed  to  have  u  short  in 
Virgil,  are  to  be  considered  as  trisyllables,  by  tlie  figure  l^nijsesis 
or  Synecphonesift  ;  thus  cdtunnb-yo  ;  in  which  case  the  nrst  foot 
becomes  a  spondee  insttad  of  a  dactyl. 

2  A 
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*  furtumque  Prdmetkei — Yiig* 


Quae  tarn  festa  dies,  ut  cesset  prodere  fiiran— Juv, 
But  in  many  Ladn  words  pro  is  shoit;  dispr^imdaa^  jm- 
Ji^io,  pr6jugus^  pronepos^  proneptis,  prqfestusy  pr^ari^^  pri- 
fiteor^  profanusy  prqfectb^  pracus^  prbceUa^  protervuSy  prSperOj 
and  propagOj  sign%ing  lineage ;  but  prapago  signifying  a 
vinestock,  is  long*. 

Contremuit  nemus,  et  sylvs  intonuere  prv/imdie'^Virg, 
In  some  it  is  common ;  as  propinOy  propago  (the  vert)),pr5- 
jundjOy  p^pelloy  propulsoy  prvcurOj  Proserpina  (in  reali^  a 
corruption  oi  Persephone). 

Nee  ftttione  fluunt  alia,  stragemque  jTrqpogran^ — LucreL 

Hi  propagandi  ruerant  pro  umite  regni — Claudian. 

—---———  exin  corpus  propellity  et  idt — ^Lucret. 

— — — —  quae  provenat  atque  j>rqp^ZZfl/ — LucreL 

3.  The  inseparable  preposition  re  is  short ;  as  remifiOy 
repeUoy  r^fero*.  But  re  (which  here  is  supposed  to  be  an 
ablative)  is  long  in  the  impersonal  verb  refert,  "it  concerns." 

Quid  tamen  hoc  refert^  si  se  pro  classe  Pela^ 

Arma  tulisse  refert — Ovid. 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est  aerisque  r^perto^Lucret. 

4.  The  inseparable  prepositions,  se  and  di^  are  long;  as, 
separo,  dJducOf  dlversus.  But  di  is  short  in  dtrimo  and  di- 
serttts, 

Separat  Aonios  Actasis  I^ocis  ab  arvis — Ovid. 
Diversos  ubi  sensit  equos,  currumque  referri — ^Viig. 
Hanc  Deus  et  melior  litem  natura  diremU — Ov. 
In  causa  facili  cuivis  licet  esse  diserto — Ov. 

I  Notwithstamliag  such  dwiioctions  j9rop^o,  whose  ognifica- 
tion  is  idways  essentially  the  same,  may  be  considered  among  the 
doubtfuls;  to  which  class  procumbo  is  likewise  added  b^  some, 

frobably,  on  the  authority  of  Lucretius^  who  uses  it  short, 
V,  950.  But  the  passage  stands  differently  in  Wakefield's  edi- 
tion. As,  however,  some  of  the  compounds  with  pro  are  reckoned 
long,  because  it  happens  that  they  are  found  long  among  the 
poets  ;  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  some  are  reckonra  short,  and 
pthers  doubtful^  it  Is  not  improbable,  that^  in.aU  compound  Latin 
words,  the  poets  may  have  used^^ro^  long  or  short,  as  it  suited  thdr 
verse. 

*«  Re  is  sometimes  found  lengthened,  by  doubling  the  foQowisg 
consonant ;  as  in  relli^o,  repptUit :  but  this  duplication  is  gene- 
rally omitted,  except  m  the  verb  rtddo,  so  that  religiof  rHiauiee, 
rtliquus,  reperit,  retulity  reptdit,  reducerey  are  found  long,  ana  with 
only  one  consonant. 

Neu  populum  antiqua  sub  relligione  tueri — ^Virg. 

RUigione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos — ^Virg. 

£t  prius  est  r^perfntti  in  equi  conscendere  costas— Lucret« 
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OF  THE  FINAL  VOWEhi  OS  FIBST  WORDS  IN  COMPOSITION. 

TA^  wwels  E,  I,  O,  U,  and  Y,  ending  thefirU  nxxyrd  of  a 
compomidy  are  gemraUy  short,     A  is  long. 

RULE  I V,^ A. 

Words  ending  in  a  in  the  former  part  of  a  compound  are 
long;  as  quarcy.  quapropter^  quatenus ;  also  tra  {trans\  as 
in  trddoj  trdduco,  trdno. 

Qudre  agite  d  proprios  generattm  discit^  cultus — Virg. 

1.  £xcq[)t  eadem^  unless  it  be  the  ablative,  he^qmetery  and 
catapulta. 

RULEV. E. 

Words  ending  in  « in  the  first  part  of  a  compound  are 
short;  as^  in  the  first  syllable,  n^as^  nefastusy  n^andusj  ne- 
fariusy  neque ;  also  trMecimj  trecenli,  equidem:  in  the  se- 
cond, valedicOj  madqfadoj  siuptfadOj  tremtfado^  and  the 
like:  in  the  third,  kiffuscemodif  ejuscemodi. 

Credebant  hoc  grande  rv^as^  et  morte  piandum — Juv. 

Insolito  belli  trem^ecit  murmure  Thulen — Claud. 

Exceptions. 

1.  The  first  is  long  in  words  compounded  of  se  for  sex 
or  for  semi^  as  sedecim,  semestris^  semodiuSf  (but  in  stlibra  it 
is  found  short) ;  in  nequis^  nequicquamj  mqnam^  niquitia^  n€-* 
quandOy  nemo,  credOj  memei,  mecum,  tecum,  secum  ;  in  words 
compounded  of  the  inseparable  prqfxisition  se,  as  sececfo  j 
and  in  the  second  of  venefictds.  and  videlicet. 

Nequicqu^m  seros  exercet  nof^tua  cantus-^Virg. 

Note,  That  limefacio,  tepefado,  tabefacio,  and  patefacio 
have  their  second  syllable  sometimes  long.  Bare/ado  and' 
rarefio  also  have  tne  e  generally  long.  Vossius  observes 
that  Vir^  shortens  the  e  in  such  wor£,  and  that  Lucretius 
and  Catullus  lengthen  it,  the  former  without  caesura.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  in  these  words  it  was  generally 
considered  common. 

Sic  mea  perpetuis  liqw^nt  pectora  curis — Ovid. 

Tabe  liquefactis,  tendens  ad  sidera  pahnas— Ov. 

Et  rar^edt  calido  miscente  vaporcr— Lucret»        ^  . 

Intremuit,  motuque  sinus  patefedt  aquarum — Ovid. 

Atque  patefedt,  quas  ante  obsederat  ater — Lucret^^ 
The  e  of  videlicet  may  be  found  short,  probably,  by  poetic 
license. 

2A2 
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RULE  VI /. 

Both  Latin  and  Greek  words  shorten  the  final  t  of  the 
first  word  of  a  compound ;  as  ommpotens,  ^Inviumj  tnviumy 
tr(c€ps\  nquidem^faddicusy  ur&genitus,  agnctdoj  m&dmttmy 
sigm/lco ;  architectus^  dimeter^  trimeter^  IpJn^enia. 

Ommpotens  genitor,  tanton'  me  crimine  dignum — ^Virg. 

Archtlochiy  non  res,  et  agenda  verba  Lycambem — Hor. 

Exceptions^ 

L  Hiose  compounds  in  whidi  the  i  is  changed  in  declin- 
ing, are  long;  as  qiudamj  quivis^  qiiiUbety  &c^  quanifvis, 
quarUicunquej  tan^dem^  urucuique,  etdem^  retpublic^s^  quaH- 
cunque. 

Jure  mihi  invideat  qulvis^  ita  te  quoque  amicum — Hor. 

2.  The  final  i  is  long  in  those  compounds  which  may  be 
^parated  without  destroying  the  sense,  that  being  their  re- 
gmar  quantity;  as  ludxmagtster^  or  ludX  magisUrs  pttrn- 
pendOy  or  parol  pendo ;  lucrifacioy  or  lucnfacio;  stquis^  or 
si  quis :  thus  also  agrictiUurcu 

Ludl-magisterj  parce  simplici  turbse— MardaL 

3.  Those  words  which,  in  Joining,  undergo  a  crasis  or 
syncope,  are  long;  as  tWlcetiy  for  tibiicen  ;  blgte^  tnga^  &c. 
for  Injuga^  try&gay  &c. ;  ilicet  for  Ire  licet  /  scUicet  for  sore 
licet :  to  which  add  bimus^  trimusj  quadnmus ,-  but  tuKcen^ 
which  has  suflfered  neither,  is  short  by  the  general  rule. 

Bicet  ignis  edax  summa  ad  fiisdgia  vento — Virg. 
■  4.  Idem  masculine  is  long;  but  neuter,  short  IdexR- 
dem  has  the  penultimate  short  The  first  i  of  nTminoc,  the 
I  of^Tquef  utroblque,  and  the  second  in  ibidem^  are  lone. 
Ubrvis  and  ubt'cunque  (and  probably  most  of  the  compounds 
of  uln  and  Of)  may  be  found  common. 

T-  amor  omnibus  idem — Virg. 

Invitum  qui  servat,  tdem  fiicit  Occident! — Hor. 
.    I     .>  nee  quicquid  liblque  est  (Gentis  Dardanis)— 

Virff. 

Clamat :  io  matres  audite  tdncunque^  Ladnae — Virg. 

Seryor,  ulOcunque  ^ ;  uni  mea  gaudia  servo  ? — Ov. 

>  ^Wbrds  derived  fi-om  triginta  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  compounds  of  ^  or  ires,  short  by  this  rule  ;  for  tricedmmif 
irigesimus,  tncem^  are  long,  because  trtgmta  is  long,  ginia  being 
no  distinct  word,  but  a  terminadon. 

Bis  jam  pene  dbi  consul  ttigesimus  instat — Mart. 

*  Al.  ubi  quaque.     This  is  the  usual  reading. 
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5.  The  compounds  of  dies  have  the  final  t  of  the  first 
word  long;  as  bidxiumy  triduum^  mertdiesj  jnidie,  postndie. 
These  two  last  are  long  by  Exception  Sd»  being  priori  die 
nnd  posteriori  die. 

Si  totus  tibi  tfiduo  l^tur — Mart 
Nam  vita  morti  propior  est  quotldie — Phasdr. 
Quotldiey  and  quoitdianus,  are  said  to  have  the  i  some- 
times short;  but  this  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  since 
the  lines  adduced  in  proof  may,  by  the  figure  synizesis,  be 
differently  measured :  thus, 

Conjugis  in  culpa  flagravit  quotttdSdnd — Catull. 

or  quoffid-ya'na. 
It  must  however  be  confessed,  that,  thus  read,  the  line  is 
harsh,  and  is  unnecessarily  rendered  spondaic 

RULE  VII. 0. 

O  is  short  in  the  first  word  of  a  Grreek  ox  Latin  com- 
pound; BS  Ar^nautOj  ArcGiphflax,  arebpagus^  bibUothecOy 
phUosaphuSy  Timdtkeus;  bardocuctdlusj  sacrosanctusj  duA- 
decimy  duodeni^  Mdie^  words  compounded  of  two  nouns. 

Non  nautas  puto  vos,  sed  Argdnautas — Martial. 

A  tergo  nitet  Arctophylcucy  idemque  Bootes — ManiL 

Non  dices  hMiej  quorsum  haec  tarn  putida  tendant^— Hor. 

Exceptions, 

1.  Words  compounded  with  intro,  retroy  contro,  and 
qtiando;  as  ititrdducoj  intromittOy  retrocedoy  retrogfxiduSy  con- 
troversioy  contrdoersusy  qtiandoquey  quandocunque.  To  which 
may  be  added  alidqtiin,  ulroque^  cceteroquin^  utrdbique ;  the 
compounds  of  qw^  as  quomodo^  quocunque^  quominusy  quo^ 
circay  quovisy  quoque^  and  similar  ablatives. 

Quandoqiiidemy  and  qudque,  the  particle,  have  the  o  short 
Ipse  retroversus  squalentia  protulit  ora — Ov. 
Qu6d  mocchus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioquin — Hor. 
Dicite;  quandoquidem  in  moUi  consedimus  herba — Virg. 
damnabis  tu  qtwque  votis — Virgr. 

2.  Those  words,  which  in  Grreek  are  written  with  an  Iome- 
ga, have  the  o  long;  as  Geometra,  MinbtaurnSy  lagopus. 

Mimtaunts  inest»  Veneris  monimenta  netandae — Virg. 

RULE  VIII. 17  and  y. 

Uy  and  y  in  Greek  words,  are  short;  as,  in  the  first  syl- 
lable, d&centiy  dupondium ;  in  the  second,  quadr&pesy  cen- 
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tuples^  TrqjiJtgena^  comupeta;  also  Polydana,  Pol^damasj 
Polyphemus,  dor^phorus.  * 

'  It  may  be  useful  to  beginners,  and  to  the  mere  ErariMi  sdbo- 
lar,  if  we  subjoin  a  few  of  those  words,  which  are  onen  incor- 
rectlj  pronounced,  some  of  them  even  by  our  best  Eisfflish  poets. 
Androntcusy  CleonicuSy  StrafqnicuSf  Pclymces^  ThessaknucOf  Arc. 
have  the  penultimate  long^  because  the  first  syllable  of^vixt^,  etc- 
toria,  whence,  probably,  they  are  derived,  is  long;  j8ouXgr«  roap' 
— II.  vii.  21.    The  first  syllable  of  irayof  (a  hill)  is  short:  there- 
fore we  say,  AreopSigus.     BeUerophon  was  so  named,  in  conse- 
<juence  of  having  slam  one  BeUerus,  the  second  syllable  of  which, 
like  the  second  of  the  former,  is  short.     Milton  has  improperly 
accented  it.    Many  of  oar  English  poets  improperly  lay  liie  em- 
phasis on  the  second  of  Geryony  contrary  to  ancient  usage. 
Geryane  extincto,  &c.    Virg.  vii,  662 :  viii,  202.    Hor.  ii,  14, 8. 
Some  writers  produce  the  authority  of  Claudian,  for  lengtbem'ng 
the  second  syllable.    See  Grad.  ad  Parnas.  Smetii  Prosed.  Hoc 
.  Deque  Geryon  triplex,  nee  turbidus  orci^Claud.  Bat  the  proper 
.  reading  is  Geryones,  by  which  the  true  quantity  is  preserved. 
The  second  syllable  in  Granlcus^  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  Ovid,  &c. 
is  always  long :  11.  xii,  21.    Granico  nata  bicorni-p-Ovid.  xi,  76S. 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  the  penultimate  of  Hdcna^  Or. 
*£A£vi},  is  invariably  short.     But  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced  long 
in  the  name  of  the  island  St.  Helena,  said  to  be  discovered  on  the 
day  dedicated  by  the  Romish  church  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great.    The  English  accent  or  syllabic  em* 
phasis  is  improperly  laid  on  the  a  of  Heraclitus,   Heraditus  init 
&c. — Lucr.  i,  699.    Shakespeare  and  others  pronounce  Hypi- 
rion  with  i  short,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Greek  and  liatm 
poets.     Hypenone  menso — Metamorph  viii,  564.    In  the  Gredc 
and  Latin  poets,  the  penultimate  or  Ipkigema  is  always  long. 
Dryden  and  others  pronounce  it  as  a  word  of  four  syllables* 
IjMigenii  m<Sra — Prop.  Homer  and  Virgil  make  tlie  penultimate 
of  Laodamta  long;  many  of  our  poets  accent  the  antepenulti- 
mate.   Laodamja  sinus — Ovid.     Several  of  our  English  poets 
Xhtoyr  the  emphasis  on  the  penultimate  of  Pharnaces  ;  yet  Lucaa 
and  .others  make  it  short.  Pkarnacis  et  gelido,  &c.— Phars.  The 
best  Greek  and  Roman  poets  lengthen  the  penultimate  of  Serdsu. 
Vincebant,  nee  quae  turba  Serapin  amat — Mart,  ix,  Jil.     Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  and  some  others,  unwarrantably  shorten  tbe  se- 
*  cond.    It  may  be  observed  that  the  first  syllable  in  Apis,  whidi 
is  supposed  by  some  [see  Gesn.  Thes.]  to  be  the  aame  iEgyp- 
tian  deity,  is  uniformly  long.    Mactabitur  Apis.    Luc-  ix,  169. 
We  sometimes  find  in  English  an  improper  quantitji^  given  to 
triumviriy  decSmviri,  centtimviri,  and  the  like,  words  having  theii 
third  syllable  short.     Read  jEoIus,  AniUpSdes,  Herodotus^  JJb- 
cydtdes,  Archimedes,  Amphlon,  I'isiphone^  Terpsichdre^  MUtiMes^ 
AlcibiMes,  Amphjtritc,  Antictca,  Arjon,  ArsSceSf  Casaria,  Geo- 
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Nam  fiiit  hoc  vitiosus;  in  hora  saepe  diicentos — Hon 
Mam  qiudis  ooiantus^ue  cavo  Polyphemus  in  antro— Virg. 
Except  ^^fVo,  long  in  its  first  syllable. 

Et  sapit,  et  hiectun  facit,  et  3ove  judical  aequo — Hor. 

meneSf  DarJus,  Deiphobtu,  Demosthtries,  DiomedeSy  Epirusy  Er^o^ 
Euphrates^  HecH&j  HenniSnS,  AgesUauSj  Julus^  /rton,  Leucate, 
lAmgim^nuSf  Mausolus  (hence  mausoleum^)  '  Medea^  NeiHaSf 
NicamedeSf  Omfh^^  OmUt  Pachjuus^  PactUus^  Penephone, 
PhUomSay  PisistrahUf  Proserpina^  Sardanapaltis,  Acrisione, 
TkaUaf  ThrasybtduSy  Tomyrisj  asylum,  PatUkeon,  Oriont  panacea, 
Oreades,  Anttochia,  Pandion,  PkUoslralus,  Galat^,  BMovacif 
AndreaSf  Philaddphla,  (the  name  of  a  town,  Gr.  ^lAa^iA^ci*) 
phUaddph^[htot)ier\y  love,  Gr.  ^i\a,^%XfXa)  presbyter,  (although 
^pec^vrijs,)  sabacthanij — and  to  these  words,  were  there  room, 
many  more  might  be  added,  in  which  English  pronunciation  fre- 
quently errs.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  according  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  English  language*^  the  English  ictus  is  generally  much 
more  safely  laid  upon  a  syllable,  in  the  original  language,  long, 
than  upon  a  short  one.  It  has,  doubtless,  arisen,  from  paying 
more  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Greek  accent  than  to  the 
original  long  qu&tity  of  the  following  syllable,  or  to  the  gene-  , 
ral^  corresponding  influence  of  our  own  English  ictus  or  sylla- 
bic emphasis,  that  we  ever  hear  Srcmus,  pSesis,  idalum,  instead 
oferemus,  pdtsis,  idolum.  From  the  same  cause,  it  has  probably 
arisen^  that  the  penultimate  of  the  word  Paracletus  or  Para* 
clttus  {tapoKXiyros),  which  is  unquestionably  long,  has  been  short- 
ened by  rrudentius,  and  other  poets^  and  hymn,  composers.  The 
Greek  accentual  marks,  tlie  precise  object  of  which,  whether 
to  indicate  tone  or  emphasis,  is  not  ascertained,  should  not  be 
allowed  in  preference  to  a  due  regard  to  quantity,  and  the  ge- 
neral analogy  of  Latin  pronunciation,  to  regulate  our  syllabic 
emphasb.  Accent  and  emphasis  are  not  ioentical  properties ; 
nor  should  ancient  long  quantity,  and  our  Enelish  syllabic  em. 

J>hasis  be  confounded,  although  the  latter  be  round  to  ^1  most 
requently  upon  a  looff  syllable.  And,  although,  in  the  preceding 
examples,  the  first  syllable  of  idolum  be  long,  as  well  as  the  se- 
cond ;  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  position  or  the  object  of  the 
Greek  accent,  considering  it  as  a  Latin  word,  it  appears  to  me, 
that,  in  our  pronunciation,  tlie  quantity  of  both  syllables  will  be 
the  best  regarded,  by  laying  tlie  emphasis  on  the  middle  syllable. 
By  "  the  accent,"  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  import, 
the  modern  Greeks  evidently  mean  nothing  but  ictus  or  syl- 
labic emphasis.  I  asked  an  intelligent  Greek  to  pronounce,  in 
their  usual  way,  the  word  Si$u>Xov;  which  he  did  thus;  itholon, 
giving  the  diphthong  the  diphthongal  sound  of  our  English  i  (at), ' 
throwing  the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable,  and  thus  naturally, 
I  do  not  say  necessarily,  giving  an  improper  short  quantity  to  the 
second. 
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U  in  such  words  as  usucapion  usuvenio^  is  lon^)  bein^  the 
termination  of  an  ablative  naturally  long*  Jupiter^  being  a 
contraction,  has  u  long. 

RULE  IX. 

OF  THK  FIRST  SYLLABLE  OF  DISSYLLABIC  PRETERITES. 

Preterites  of  two  syllables  have  the  first  long;  as  orn/, 

Fortunatus  et  ille  deos  qui  navit  agrestes — ^Vii^. 
Venit  sumrna  dies,  et  ineluctabile  tempus — Virg. 

Exceptions, 

1.  These  seven,  WW,  scidi  from  scindoy  (for  abscidi  is  long 
from  abicido^  abscidi^  short  from  abscindo^)  ,fidi  irom^findo, 
((orjldi,  and  confldi^  fromjldo  are  long,)  /«J^^  dldi,  steti,  sttti^ 
have  the  first  syllable  short. 

Clauditc  jam  rivos,  pueri ;  sat  prata  Viberunt — ^Virg. 

Cui  mater  media  sese  tUlit  obvia  sylva — Virg. 

RULE  X. 

OF  THE  TWO  FIRST  SYLLABLES  OF  REDUPLICATEP  PRE- 
TERITES. 

Preterites  doubling  their  first  syllable  have  that  syllable 
and  tlie  following,  both  short ;  as  t^ttgi^  pepiUiy  p^eriy  di- 
dtci^  tatiidif  cectdi  from  cado, 

Tityre,  tp  patulas  ceclni  sub  tegmine  fegi — Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Cecidi  from  ccedo^  and  pepedi^  hsixe  the  second  sylla- 
ble long ;  and  likewise  those  preterites,  in  wliich  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants ;  as /*5^^///,  mimordi, 

Ebrius  et  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  ceddit — Juv. 

£xtulit$  et  cobIo  palmas  cum  yoc^  tetendit — Virg. 

RULE  XI. 

OF  THE  FIRST  SYLLA)}LE  OF  DISSYLLABIC  SUPINES. 

Supines  of  two  syllables,  and  the  participles  formed  from 
them,  have  the  first  syllable  long;  as  casum^  visumy  motwny 
visits^  niutusj  vlsujiiSy  mdtunts. 

Terribiles  vlsu  fomue,  letumque,  laborque— Virg. 

Quos  ego — ^sed  viotos  pra^stat  componere  fluctus — Virg. 
Exceptions. 

1.  Saturn  coming  fi'om  serOj  cttum  from  cieo^fitum  from 

""  CUnm  from  cio  is  long ;  hence  cltvs,  accUus,  excltiis^  concUtis. 
KicUum  ruit  ad  i)ortu5}  ct  littora  complcnt— Virg. 
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lino^s  siium  from  sino ;  ttfim  from  eo  $  'tUttum  from  do  $  tVM 
tvm  (as  well  as  ruitum^  and  hence  diriUumy  enUtm^  Sac)  from 
rtio  s  quUum  from  ^ueo  /  ratum  from  reor ;  and  futum  from 
the  obsoleteyuo,  (but  whence/i^/urttf)  have  die  first  syllable 
short 

Corrlpuit  sese,  et  tectis  cUm  extulit  aids — Virg. 

Cui  datus  haprebam  custos,  cursusque  regebam — ^Virg. 

Effigiemque  toro  locat,  hand  ignarayu^urt-— Virg. 

Diruta  sunt  aliis,  uni  mihi  Pergama  restant — Ovid. 
I  2.  Statum  is  common:  hence  we  find  std turns,  const&turus, 
obstcttums,  stamen^  StathiSf  a  man's  name;  and  pnesiitum^ 
status  "Hsj  status  -a  -um,  statio,  statuo,  stabilise  stabulunij  stU* 
tor,  statim,  &c.,  the  former  of  which  are  said  to  come  from 
stOy  xhk  latter  fi^om  sisto. 

Non  prastata  sibi  prsestat  natura  sed  unus — Prosp, 

Constatura  fuit  Megalensis  purpura  centum — Mart. 

Urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est Virg. 

Hie  status  in  coelo  multos  permansit  in  annos — Ovid. 

Tunc  res  immenso.  placuit  staticra  labore — Lucan. 

RULE  XII. 

OF  THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE  OF  POLYSYLLABIC  PRETERITES 
AND  SUPINES. 

Preterites  and  supines  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the 
same  quantity  in  their  first  svUable  as  the  present';  thus  v^ 
cavi  and  vocatum  have  the  nrst  short,  because  the  first  of 
v^co  is  short;  clamavi  and  clamatum  have  the  first  long,  be^ 
cause  the  first  of  clamo  is  long. 

Si  vocat  officium  turba  cedente  vehetur — ^Juv. 

Induit,  implevitque  mero,  divosque  vocavit — Virg. 

Protinus  ad  sedes  Priami  clamore  vocati — Virg. 

Exceptions. 

J.  The  following  are  short  in  the  first  syllable,  although 
coming  from  long  presents,  pdsui,  positum,  from  ]}dno ;  ge^ 
nuiy  gSnitumf  froni  glgno;  poiui  from  pjssimj  sUutum,  vo- 
lutitm,  firom  solvo  and  volvo. 

Saecula?  qui  tanti  talem  genuere  parentes — Virg. 

Et  circiun  Iliades,  crinem  de  more  siiluta — Virg. 

Citus  in  the  sense  of  divisus  is  long,  coining  from  cio  ;  but  cdus, 
quick,  is  short,  from  cieo,  and  hence  cowc/iwj,  hastened.  The  verb 
and  adverb  c2o,  formed  from  it,  are  short,  and  also  the  compounds, 
as  excHo^  condUo,  recito. 

^  ObtHust  smeared,  from /mo,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  oblUus, 
having  forgotten,  from  obiivUcor. 
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RtJLE  XIII. 

OF  THE  PENULTIMATE  OF  POLYSYLLABIC  SUPIKES. 

Sapines  of  more  than  two  syllables^  in  cUum^  etum  and 
utum^  lengdien  the  last  syllable  but  one;  as  amdtumy  dele- 
tum^  minlUun^ 

Supines  in  titan  from  preterites  in  ivt^  also  have  tiie  pe- 
nultimate long;  as  cupivi^  ag)itumf  petivij  peiitum,  pdm^ 
poRiunu  But  the  compounds  of  eo,  ambio^  if  it  be  a  cchd- 
pound,  excepted,  have  the  penultimate  short 

Supines  in  itumj  coming  from  any  other  preterites,  sbcHrten 
the  penultimate;  as  cubui^  cubitum,  monuiy  monitum^  abclevij 
aboktunij  agnovii  agnUtmiy  ccgnoviy  cogMtumj  credidsj  cretH- 
turn.  Receimtum  of  recenseo  is  lon^,  because  it  ar^[inally 
comes  from  the  obsolete  censioj  censtxn. 

Namque  ferunt  luctu  Cycnum  Phaethontis  amdti — Virg. 

Deletes  Volscorum  acies,  cecidiisse  CamiUam— Virg. 

Hectore,  qui  redit  exuvias  indOius  Achillei — ^Virg. 

Adjicit  extremo  li^ides  oriente  petiios — Ov. 

Cedamus  Phcebo,  et  monUi  meliora  sequamur — Virg. 

Prisca  recensitlts  evolvite  ssecula  fieistis — Claud.* 

RULE  XIV- 

OF  THE  PENULTIMATE  09  PARTICIPLES  IN  BUSL 

Participles  in  ru$  always  lengthen  the  hist  syllable  b«t 
one;  as  amatOrus^  habitUrus^  ausOms. 

Siperitams  abis,  et  nos  rape  in  omnia  tecum — ^Viig. 

OF  THE  INCREMENTS  OF  NOUNS. 

By  the  increments  of  nouns,  is  meant  the  syllable^  or  syl- 
lables, by  which  an  oblique  case  exceeds  the  nominative. 

If  a  noun  has  one  syllable^  in  an  oblique  case,  more  than 
the  nominatiye,  it  is  said  to  have  one  increment,  or  increase; 

1  1 

as  rex,  re^gis  ,•  sermo,  ser-Tno^nis. 

The  quantity  of  die  increment  of  all  the  other  obliipje 
cases  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  genitive ;  as  sermoniy  ser- 

>  Ditidot  whether  it  be  formed  immediately  from  video,  or  de- 
rived from  the  Etruscan  iduo,  follows,  in  quantity,  the  anal<^  of 
indeo;  thus  dividof  dixUsi^  dtvisum^  the  second  syllable  of  Perf. 
and  Sup.  being  long.  Gatideo,  too,  probably  also  a  kindred  verb, 
has  gamstu,  second  long. 

£t  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos — Vire. 

Annaquc  gavtso  referat  captiva  parenti— Claud. 
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monemj  sermoniiMS,  &c  in  all  which  the  o  b  long,  because 
the  o  of  sermonis  is  long.  There  is  but  one  exception  to 
this  rule,  viz.  bobus^  but  this  is,  in  reali^,  a  contraction  of 
bSvUmSf  from  fcu^  Uvis.  When  a  word  of  one  syllable  in- 
creases, the  penultimate  is  considered  as  the  increment;  as 
the  re  in  re-^  from  reSi  and  never,  in  any  word,  the  last 
syllable;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  when  there  are  more 
increments  than  one,  which  seldom  happens  but  in  the  plural, 
they  ore  to  be  reckoned  in  retrc^ade  order,  beginning  with 
the  penultimate. 

Nowis,  in  general,  have  but  one  incfease  in  the  singular; 
but  2/er,  iecur  when  its  genitive  is  jecinoris^  supeUex^  and 
the  comjMounds  of  cajnd^  ending  in  p5,  have  two  increments: 

I  2 

Thus,         iter  J  i  —  ti  —  ne  —  ris. 

jecwj        je  —  ci  —  no  —  ris* 

supellexj  supel  *^^lec^^H  —  lis. 

ancepsy       an  —  ci  —  pi  —  tis. 

The  dative  and  aUative  of  the  third  declension,  in  ilnuy 

2  2 

have  generally  two  increments ;  as  ser — mo — ni — bus.   TTie  ' 
forementioned  words  have  three  increments;  thus, 

1  9  3 

I  —  rt  —  ntf  —  r»  —  bus. 
je ^^ci  .^no-^ri-^ bus. 
^  —  fee—  ti  —  ff  —  bus. 
an  —  ci  — pi  —  ti  —  bus* 
The  uncommon  increase  of  these  words  arises  from  their 
originally  coming  from  nominatives,  now  obsolete,  which 
consisted  of  a  greater  number  of  ^Habks  than  the  nomi- 
natives to  which  they  are  now  asagiaed. 

OF  THE  INCREMENTS  OF  THE  SINGULAR  NUMBER. 

Of  tie  Isty  4fthj  and  5tky  Declensions. 

In  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions,  there  is  no  incre- 
ment in  the  singular,  but  that  in  which  a  vowel  precedes  an- 
other ;  as  in  the  first,  in  such  words  as  atdai^  aurais  in  die 
fourth,  in  anuisj  anuiy  instead  of  amts^  anuij  &c ;— -and  in 
rei  and  spei^  and  the  like^  of  the  fifth : — ^the  quantity  erf*  all 
which  words  is  ascertain^  by  the  first  general  rule. 

INCREMENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

RULE  XV, 
The  increments  of  the  second  declension  are  short;  as 
tener^  tehSri;  satur^  satUri;  vir^  vtriipuer,  pulriK 

>  Thesenounsinr  are  fonned^  by  Apocope,  from  nouni  in  at; 
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Praesentemque  tHris  intentant  omnia  mortem — Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Ibevj  Iberij  and  its  compound  CeUiber^  CeUibhij 
lengthen  the  penultimate. 

Aut  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Iberos — ^Virg. 

INCREMENTS  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

RULE  XVI, A. 

Nouns  in  a  shorten  the  penultimate ;  as  dogma  -Mis. 
Noh  quivls  videt  inimodulatajpol^^a  jimex — Hot. 

RULE  XVII. 1. 

Nouns  in  i,  compounds  otmelij  shorten  the  penultimate; 
as  hydr&meliy  hydromeUtis. 

RULE  XVIII O. 

1.  Inis^  from  o,  is  short;  as  cardo^  cardXnis. 

%  EtUsj  and  onisj  from  Of  are  long;  as  Jnio,  Anienis; 
Cicero^  Ciceronis. 

d.  Gentiles  in  o  generally  shorten  the  increment;  as  Ma- 
cedo,  Maceddniss  Saxo^  Saxdnis.  To  which  add  lAngones^ 
.  SendneSf  Teutdnes,  VangiSnes^  Vascines^  with  the  penultimate 
short  Some  lengthen  their  penultimate;  as  Sueisidnes,  Vet- 
tones^  BttrgundioneSj  JSmrones.  Juvenal  shortens  BrMneSi 
Martial  lengthens  it 

Note.  Nouns  in  on^  taken  from  the  Greek  cw,  which  some- 
times drop  the  n,  preserve  in  Latin  the  same  quantity  in  thar 
increments,  whicn  they  have  in  Greek;  as  jlgamemmm  or 
Agamemno^  AgametnnXnis,  with  the  penultimate  short;  De- 
miphon  or  Demipho^  Demiphonisj  with  the  penultimate  long. 

Sanguine  placastis  ventos,  et  virgine  caesa — Virs. 

Hsec  tum  multiplici  populos  semione  replebat — Virg. 

Non  longinqua  docent  domito  quod  Saxone  Tetnys— 
Claud. 

Qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbn,  nee  Britdnes  unquam — Jut. 

Quam  veteres  braccae  £r(/on»  pauperis,  et  quam — Mart 

Quo  ferus  injusto  petiit  Agamemn6na  ferro— Ovid. 

RULE  XIX. C. 

Nouns  in  ec  lengthen  the  penultimate;  as  kalec  -ecis; 
Melchisedec  -decis. 

as  tenerus,  puerus,  saturus;  and,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  they 
have  no  increment  in  their  iringular. 
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.  HdKcem  set!  qnam  prodnus  ipsa  voret-— •Msrt 

RULE  XX. D. 

Nouns  in  d  shorten  the  penultunate;  as  David  4disi 
Bogud^^tdis. 

Erecto  mdulget  Daididis  online  lumen — ^Juvenc. 

In  sacred  poetry,  the  penultunate  of  David  is  often 
lengthened. 

RULE  XXI. L. 

1.  Masculines  in  al  shorten  the  penultimate;  as  sal^  s&liSf 
(masc  or  neut)  Hannibal  nUt^. 

2.  Neuters  in  al  len^en  dlis ;  as  animal  -^is. 

3.  Sol  lengthens  solts ;  and  also  Hebrew  nouns  in  el 
lengthen  the  penultunate ;  as  Michael  -His ;  Daniel  -Uis. 

4.  All  other  nouns  in  /  shorten  their  increment;  as  vigil 
rilis  i  consul  -^Uis ;  exul  -iUis. 

Vela  dabant  laeti,  et  spumas  sdlis  aere  ruebant — ^Virg. 
Pronaque  cum  spectent  animQlia  csetera  terram-:-Ovid. 
Regia  solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis — Ovid. 
Aut  ursum  oat  pugileSf  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet — Hor. 

RULE  XXIL N. 

1.  No  certain  rule  can  be  given  for  the  quantity  of  the 
increment  from  on. 

Many  nouns  lengthen  the  penultimate :  as  Helicon^  Chircfiy 
DemipnoHj  Sinfon,  Agon,  Solon,  Lacon,  Sicyon,  -dnis. 

Many  shorten  it;  as  Memnon,  Actaon,  lason,  Agamemnony 
Amazon,  sindon,  PhiUemon  -inis.  Sidon,  Orion,  and  JEgaoh 
have  the  penultimate  common.     (See  Rule  XVIIL) 

2.  Nouns  in  en  shorten  inis ;  as  crimen  Aniss  Jkanen  -tnis, 

5.  All  other  nouns  in  n  lengthen  the  penultimate ;  thus 
an,,  dnis,  as  Titan  -dnis ;  en,  inis,  as  Siren  'inis ;  in,  Inis, 
as  delphin  -mis  ;  yn,  ynis,  as  Phorcyn  -ynis%  but  Hymen  -Snis. 
.    Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas-*Hor. 

Et  velut  absentem  certatim  Actaiifna  clamant — Ov. 
Mg€eona  suis  immania  terga  lacertis — Ov. 
Audierat  duros  laxantem  .Xgashna  nexus — Stat 
Quodque  magis  mirum  est,  auctorem  crirninis  hujus — 

Mart. 
Ccxicitat  iratus  validos  Titdnas  in  arma — Ov. 
ToUere  consuetas  audent  delph'tnes  in  auras^-Ovid. 

RULE  XXIII. R. 

1.  Ar  neuter  lengthens  arts ,-  as  calcar  -^ris. 


Except.  TheBeneuten  iliortai  driti  haechar^  jubar^  nec- 
tar^ -4risj  to  which  add  hepar  -^is ;  also  the  adjective /nit, 
pdris,  vnih  its  compounds ;  as  tmpar,  impdris ;  dispar^  dis- 
parity &C 

2«  These  nouns  ending  in  r  lengthen  the  increment;  as 
JVar,  Ndris ;.  Car^  Cdris;  Jur^  fitru  s  wr,  wris  ,•  Becimerj 
Becimeris  s  Byzer^  By»hris;  Ser,  Sens  ;  Ibery  Iberisy  as  well 
as  Ibery  Iberiy  of  the  second  declension. 

S-  Greek  nouns  in  ter  lengthen  teris ;  as  crater  -eris ; 
character  "iris  ,•  spinther  -eris.  Except  ather  -his,  the  pe- 
nultimate short 

4.  Or  lengthens  oris ;  as  atnory  timoTy  "Cris .-  also^erbal 
nouns,  ana  comparatives ;  as  victory  meliory  -oris. 

Except.  1.  Neuters;  as  marmory  aquory  -oris,  2.  Greek 
nouns  in  or ;  as  HectoTy  rhetovy  -iris,  3.  ArboTy  -^risy  femi- 
nine,  and  the  adjective  mentor  (formerly  tnemoris)y  memoris. 

Ador  forms  addrisy  or  adoris^  the  penultimate  bdng  com- 
mon^  whence  adoreusy  in  Vir^,  Horace,  and  Claudian. 
Decorisy  long,  is  said  to  come  from  decor;  dewris  Aorty  Srom 
decus. 

5.  Other  nouns  in  r,  not  mentioned,  shorta:!  the  penulti- 
mate: thus  or,  arisy  masculine;  as  Ca$ar  ^drisi  lory  laris: 
CTy  hisy  of  any  gender,  as  aer,  alris;  mulier  -^eris;  cadavery 
'^bris;  also  iter  (formerly  itiner),  itinerisy  and  verbiris  from 
the  obsolete  verber :  Wy  Orisy  and  orisy  as  vuUuTy  murmury 

JwrfiffTy  '■^kris;  femuTy  robuTy  jecur\  ebuTy  "iris :  yry  jrisy  as 
martyry  nuirt^ris. 

Sen  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcdribus  armos — ^Viig. 

It  portis^^^r^  exorto  delecta  juventus — ^Virg. 

Ardentes  auro,  et  paribus  lita  corpora  gutds — ^Vii^. 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  S^es — Virg. 

Indulgent  vino^  et  vertunt  crateras  ahenos — ^irg. 

Inque  dies  quanto  circum  magis  aihiris  sestus— ^ucr. 

Quo  magis  astemum  da  dictis,  diva,  leporem^ — Lucr. 

Multa  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hectare  multa — 
Virg. 

Si  nigrum  obscuro  comprSnderit  whra  comu— Vii^. 

Aspice,  ventosi  ceciderunt  nmrmUris  aurse— \^rg. 

RULE  XXIV. AS. 

1.  Latin  nouns  in  as  lengthen  the  increment;  as  Mace- 
nasy  atasy  pietasy  ^atis ;  vasy  vdLsisy  a  vesseL 

'  AndjednSris* 

*  Distinguiih  lepor  *oritj  (elegance);  from  Upus  -dris,  (a  hare). 
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Except  anaSy  atiiUU  $  mas^  maris ;  and  vas^  vadis^  (a  se- 
curity),  their  penultimate  being  short. 

2.  Ore^  nouns  in  as  shorten  adisj  aits  and  ants ;  as  Pallas^ 
lampast  'Odis;  artocreas^  artocreatis;  MelaSf  MelSnis. 
Insignem  pietdte  virum  tot  adire  labores — ^Virg. 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  martia  bella — Hor. 
Instar  monlis  equum  divina  Palladis  arte — Virg. 

RULE  XXV. ES. 

Es  shortens  the  increment;  as  mileSy  militisj  segesj  segtUs^ 
prasesy  prcesidh :  obseSj  obstdis;  Ceres,  Cerhisi  pes,  pMis^ 

Except  locupleSf  quies,  mansues^  -etis;  hares,  merces,  -edis  .• 
also  Greek  nouns  which  have  etis ;  as  lebes,  TTudeSy  tapes^ 
magneSy  '^tisy  all  with  the  penultimate  long. 

Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  acpldey  verum  est — Hon 

Ascanium  surgentem,  et  spes  hceredis  liili — ^Virg. 

Viginti  fulvos  operoso  ex  aere  lebetas — Ovid. 

RULE  XXVI. IS. 

Nouns  in  is  shorten  the  increment;  as  lapis,  Phyllis,  -tdis; 
cinisy  cinlris ;  sanguisy  sanguinis* 

Except.  1.  Glisy  ghris,  and  vires,  the  plural  otvis,  which 
have  the  poiultimate  long.  2.  Latin  nouns  which  have  tVci; 
as  disy  dxtis;  lis,  litis;  Quiris,  Samnis,  '4tis.  But  Charis,  a 
Greek  noun,  has  Chatitis  short  S.  Crenis,  Crenidis;  Nesis, 
Nesidis  s  Psophis,  Psaphldisy  lengthen  the  penultimate,  but 
the  last  has  it  once  short  in  Statins.  4.  Greek  nouns  in  is, 
which  have  also  the  termination  in ;  as  Salamisy  or  Salamin, 
"tnis. 

Immolat  et  poenam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit— Virg. 

Sic  fatus  vaUdis  ingentem  rtiribus  hi^tam— -Virg. 

Insequeris  tamen  hunc,  et  Rte  moraris  iniqua — Hor. 

Tres  fuerant  Chantes,  sed  dum  mea  Lesbia  vixit— -Auson* 

Svlvaque,  quae  fixampelago  Neslda  coronat — Stat 

Ijrburis  umbra  tui,  Teucer  Salamlha  patr^nque^— Hor. 

RULE  XXVIL OS. 

Os  has  its  increment  long;  as  neposy  nepdtissfi)Sy  Jloris; 
osy  oris  i  custos,  odis ;  also  Greek  nouns  in  os  /  as  rhinoceros 
-^tis  ;  TroSy  heros,  '^is. 

Except.  Three  have  their  increment  short,  bos,  SoviS;  comr- 
posy  imposy  -itis. 

Qui  le^tis  Jtores^  et  humi  nascentia  fra^a — Virg. 
Egressi  optata  potiuntur  Trbes  arena — -Virff. 
Perpetui  tergo  6?w>,  et  lustralibus  extis — Virg. 
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RULE  XXVUI^— 17S. 

Nouns  in  us  shorten  the  increment;  as  lepus^  corpus^  -irk; 
vellus  "Ms ;  tripus  -idis. 

Except.  1.  Those  nouns  which  have  udis^  vris^  or  uti&, 
lengthen  the  penultimate;. as  incuSy  incudisi  tellusy  tdluris  ; 
salus^  saluiis.  But  these  three  are  short ;  lAgpris  from  Ligur 
or  Ligus ;  pecHdis  from  the  obsolete  i>ecus ;  and  intercStis 
from  intercus. 

2.  Comparatives  in  ta  lengthen  the  penultimate^  preserv- 
faig  the  same  quantity  as  in  we  masculine  and  feminine  gen- 
ders; as  meliuSf  melioris. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leparem  cum  Gallicus  arvo— Ovid- 

In  medio:  sacri  iripodes  viridesque  coronae — ^Virg. 


Fas  etjura  sinunt :  rivos  deducere  nulla — ^Virg. 
Non  ego  te,  LigHrum  ductor  fortissime  bello— Yirg. 
Perge,  decet,  forsan  miseros  meliora  sequentur — Viig. 

RULE  XXIX. YS. 

1.   Ys  shortens  the  increment  ydis^  or  ydas;  as  chlamys 
"jdis  or  ^ydos* 
%   Ys  len^hens  ynis ;  as  Trachys  -ynis. 

In  medio,  cklamyde,  et  pictis  conspectus  in  armis — 

Virg. 
Herculea  IVackyne  jube,  sub  imagine  regis — Ovid, 

RULE  XXX BS,  PS,  MS. 

Nouns  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  shorten  their  incre- 

^  ment  * ;  as  coBlebs  -?W5 ;  stips,  stipis ;  Lalaps  -Apis  /  Cecrops^ 

DohpSf  'Opis ;  auceps  -^pis ;  hiems  ^emis :  also,  anceps  S- 

pitis :  biceps^  bicipitis,  and  similar  compounds  of  caputj  in 

which  both  increments  are  short 

Except.  The  following  lengthen  their  increment:  Cy- 
clops -opts :  seps^  septs  /  gryps  -yphis ;  Cercops  -opts  :  pUis^ 
ptebis ;  hydrops  -opts. 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hic  saevus  tendebat  Achilles — ^Mrg. 

Ad  matres  primo  ancipUes^  oculisque  malignis — ^Virg. 

Antiphats  memores  immansuetique  Cyclopis—OriA. 

Fortunam,  et  mores  sxiXxquse  plebis^  et  idem — Hor. 

'  That  is,  when  a  ahgle  consonant  comes  between  the  incre- 
ment and  the  termination.  If  two  consonants  intervene,  the  pe- 
nultimate is  necessarily  long  by  position ;  as  excors^  excordis;  pars, 
partis.  ^ 
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BULE  XXXI. T. 

Nouns  ending  in  t  shorten  tlie  penultimate  of  itis ;  as 
^aputi  capitis ;  sinciput,  sincipitis. 

Magna  fiiit  quondam  copt^  reverentia  cani — Ov. 

RULE  XXXII X. 

1.  A  noun,  in  x  shortens  the  vowel  b^ore  gis  in  the  ge- 
nitive; as  harpcuc  ^gis :  greXj  gr^Sgis;  aquilex -^egis ;  Biturix 
"Igis ;  Styx  -ygis ;  AUobrox  -ogis;  ctmjux  'ilgis;  Phryx  --ygis. 

Except  Lexy  legis ;  iUex,  exUx^  -tegis ;  rexy  regis ;  coo 
cyx  -ygisy  mastix  -tgis ;  and  Jrugis  from  the  obsolete  JhiXy 
are  longa 

Quinque  griges  illi  balantum,  quina  redibant — Virg. 

Ad  Styga  Taenaria  est  aiusus  descendere  porta — Ovid. 

Prima  ded it  leges Ovid. 

2.  A  noun  in  ex  shortens  icis ;  as  vertex  --icis ,-  pontifew 
-ids, Except  vibex  (rather  vibix)  -IciSj  long.  , 

Qualem  virgineo  demessum  poUice  florem — Virg. 

3.  .Other  nouns  in  x  generally  lengthen  the  increment: 

thus  nouns  in  oar ;  as  pax,  pads ;  fornax  -ads. Except. 

Abaxj  smilax,  Atrax,  dropax,  anthrax,  fax,  Atax,  climax, 
pana^  opopanax,  stj/rax,  colax,  the  compounds  of  phylax 
and  corax,  as  Arctophylax,  Noniophylcuc,  nycticorax,  phala^ 
crocorax,  all  have  ads  short 

In  ex ;  as  vervex  -eds. Except   Nex,  necis;  vicis  and 

preds,  wanting  nominatives ;  also  Jbenisex,  resex,  -eds ;  and' 
supeUex  -ectUis^  have  the  penultimate  short 

In  ix;  as  radix,  dcatrix,  felix,  mUrix,  victrix,  altrix,  and, 
probably,"  i(fiptwithstanding  a  line  in  Lucilius)  following  tlie 
usual  analc^ctf  verbal  nouns,  TuUrix  -lc?5.— Except  Ap^ 
pendix,  fornix,  xoxendix,  choenix,  Cilix,  calix,  pix,  illix  (a 
decoy),  hystrix,  v^rixyjilix,  salix,  larix,  -uis ;  and  nix,  fads, 
and  mastix  ichis  (^  gum),  which  have  the  penultimate  short 
Mastix  -Igis  (a  Greek  noun),  a  whip,  is  long. 

In  ox :  as  vo^,  vocis ;  velox  -ods: Except   Cappadox, 

prcBcox,  -ods,  short 

In  UT;  as  lux,  luds;  Pollux  -/i2c2>.— Except  Dux, 
crux,,  nux,  trux  have  ucis  short 

In  yx ;  as  bombyx  -yds. Except  onyx  -ychis  ;  Eryx 

^yds  s  calyx  •ycis;  Naryx-  yds,  which  have  the  penultimate 
short 

Note.  Sypkax\  sandyx  and  Bebryx  have  the  penultimate 
of  the  genitive  common. 

^  The  short  quantity  of  Syphax  may  be  doubted.  The  line 
from  Claudian,  quoted  by  Smctius,  as  an  instauce,  has  been 
deemed  incorrect 
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Fratemieque  fidem  p&ds  pediUjue,  deditque — Ovid. 
jyicite  felices  animse,  tuqae,  (^time  vates — Virg. 
-  "Ex^fiUcem  ciirvis  invisam  pascit  aratris — ^Virg^ 
Contritiunque  simul  cwoa^masttchecoafer  anethum-— Seren. 

Voce  vocat "^""fr 

Mancipiis  locuples,  eget  aeris  Cappadioaan  rex — Hor. 
iMcis  egens  aer  ------------  —Ovid. 

Annibafis  spolia,  et  vied  mohumenta  Snfpkacis — Vrop. 
Bebrpcis  et  Scythici  procul  inclementia  sacri — ^VaL  Flac 
Possessus  Baccho  sasva  Bebrgcis'm  aula — SiL  ItaL 

PLURAL  INCREMENTS.— —-4,  JB,  /,  O,   L''. 

RULE  XXXIII. 

1.  Aj  Cj  o,  in  plural  increments^  are  long;  as  musarumj 
rerumy  dominorum^  awhabus^  rSms. 

Mcenala  transieram  latebris  horrenda^^rfimm — Ov. 
Sunt  lacrymae  rtrwn,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt — Virg. 
Sic  ubi  dispositam,  quisquis  fiiit  iile  deorum — Ovid. 
Exin  se  cuncti  divims  rebus  ad  urbem — Viig. 

2.  / and  f<  are  short;  as  serm(mSnis,inbus,qiSbuSyariibu$ 
from  ars ;  verubus^  lacdbus^  artubus  from  artus. 

MonHims  in  liquidas  pinus  descenderat  undas — Ov. 

Pars  in  frusta  secant,  vertibus(m&  tremaitia  figunt — Virg. 
SibuSy  or  bubusj  has  been  alreaay  noticed  as  a  contraction, 
from  bSvibus ;  and,  consec^uently,  is  lon^; 

Nescia,  nee  quicquam  junctis  debentia  bobus — Ovid. 

INCREMENT  OF  VERBS. 

When  any  part  of  a  verb  exceeds  in  number  of  syllaUes 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  preisent  indicative,  active, 
the  excess  is  considered  as  the  increment  or  increase.  As 
in  nouns,  the  last  syllable  is  never  reckoned  the  increment; 
so  that  when  there  is  only  one  increment,  it  must  be  tlie  pen- 
ultimate. 

Da — muSffie — tis,  scz^^res  have  one  increment,  because 

i  s 

daSfJleSy  and  sets  are  monosyllables.  A — ma-"^ — musj 
a — fna — bi — tis  have  two  increments,  because  they  exceed 
amas  by  two  syllables.      A — ma — ve — ri — tis  has  three 

12  3  4 

increments.  Au — di — e — ba — mi — td  has  four  increments, 
because  it  has  four  syllaUes  more  than  audis.  tn  deter- 
mindng  the  increments  of  deponent  verbs,  an  active  vcHce 

may  be  supposed;  thus  co — na — tur  has  one  increment, 
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ca—na — ba — tur^  two,  co — na — re — mi — nf,  three,  because 
concts  of  the  fictitious  active  voice  has  but  two  syllables. 
The  increments  of  these  may  also  be  regulated  by  other 
verbs  of  the  same  conjugation,  which  have  an  active  voice, 

RULE  XXXIV. A. 

A  is  long  in  the  increments  of  verbs ;  as  stdbam,  anrn" 
reniy  legebdmusj  midiebdmini^  bibdmus^  venerdmus. 

Stdbai  in  egregiis  Arcentis  filius  armis — ^Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Do  and  its  compounds  of  the  first  conjugation  have  a 
short  in  their  first  increment;  as  damus,  dabunt^  dare;  also 
dramddmus^  vemmdjaJbo^  &c.,  the  penultimate  being  short. 
But  in  any  other  increment,  do^  like  its  compounds  of  the 
third  conjugation,  is  long ;  as  ddbdnms,  dederdtisy  circtrnda" 
bdmusj  creddmus. 

Haec  ego  vasta  dabo^  et  lato  te  limite  ducam — Virg. 

Luce  palam  certum  est  igni  circunddre  muros — Virg. 

RULE  XXXV. E. 

E  is  long  in  the  increments  of  verbs ;  as  arnenms,  ama^ 
remusj  amavissetisj  docebam^  docerenij  legebat,  legerunt^  le^ 
geriSf  legere^  both  of  the  fiiture  passive,  audiemtis,  &c. 

Flibant,  et  cineri  ingrato  supremayCT-e&an/ — Virg. 

Sed  qui  pacis  opue  citharam  cum  voce  momres — Ovid. 

Exceptions. 

1.  E  before  r  is  short  in  the  first  increment  of  any  pre- 
sent and  imperfect  of  the  third*  conjugation ;  as  iegeris  or 
legh'e  of  the  present  indicative,  passive;  legh-e^  the  present 
ii&nitive  active,  and  imperative,  passive;  legerem  and  le^ 
gh-er^  the  imp^ect  subjunctive,  active  and  passive.  But 
reris  a,nd  rere^  in  the  third,  and  in  other  conjugations,  are 
long;  as  legereris,  legerere ;  amarerts,  amarere;  docereris^ 
docerere^  &c. 

An  quia,  cum  legeret  vemos  Proserpina  flores — Ovid. 
Nostra,  neque  ad  sedes  victor  veherere  patemas — Virg. 

2.  B^ris  and  bh'e  are  every  where  short ;  as  amaberis^ 
amcASre  ;  docebhis^  docebh-e  ;  and  among  the  antients,  IoT" 

fibhisy  experiberej  of  the  fourth — Excepting  where  the  b 
elongs  also  to  the  termination  of  the  present,  scriberis^ 
and  scribere,  of  the  future,  passive,  being  long  by  the  gene- 
ral rule. 

Hoc  tamen  infelix  miseram  solabire  mortem*— Virg. 
2B2 
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3.  JE,  before  raw,  Ww,  ro^  and  the  persons  formed  from 
them^as  short* ;  as  amaxHsram^amaveras^  amaverim,  amav&v, 
doaieramj  eram^Jueramy  poterOj  potuero,  &c. 

Vincere,  nee  duro  pothis  convellere  ferro — Virg. 
By  Systole,  the  poets  sometimes  shorten  e  before  runt  :  as 
^^Obstupui,  stetenmtque  comae,  et  vox  fiiucibus  haesit — 

Vir^. 
Di  tibi  divitias  dedenmtj  artemque  fruendi — Hor. 

RULE  XXXVI. /. 

I  is  short  in  any  increment  of  verbs ;  as  amalnmusy  doce- 
IxtUTj  legtmuSy  cupUiSy  aggredmurj  audiremtni,  audtr/Atij  du- 
diebamtnu 

Linqtamus  Ortygiae  portiis,  pelagoque  volamus — ^Virg. 

Vemmus^ ;  et  latos  indagine  druAmm  agros — Ovid. 

Exceptions, 

1.  These  havetlong;  ^tmusj  velimusy  notmusy  with  the 
other  persons  coming  n-om  them  and  their  compounds ;  as 
sitisy  veUtiSy  noUtis ;  noUtCy  noUtote ;  maUmuSy  malUis ;  pos- 
simusy  possttisy  &c 

Et  gratam  sortem,  tutae  modo  simuSy  habemos — Ovid. 

2.  *  before  w,  in  preterites,  is  always  long;  as  pefwiy 
qucestviy  audivi ;  and  also  in  the  other  persons ;  as  pefwistiy 
qiuenvity  audlvimusy  &c. 

'    Cessi,  et  sublato  montem  genitore^^w— Virg. 

3.  The  first  increment  of  the  fourth  conjugation  is  long* ; 
as  atuthnuSf  audttisy  audUury  auditOy  audireniy  sc^nmsy  scire ; 

.  also  in  the  antient  audtboy  and  in  audtbam  sometimes  foimd 

contracted,  and  the  usual  ibam  and  ibo  of  eo, When  a 

vowel  follows,  the  { is  short  by  position,  as  atidwnty  attdte- 
bam. 

Omnibus  audUur*     Sonus  est,  qui  vivit  in  ilia — Ovid. 

Tu  ne  cede  malls ;  sed  contra  audentior  iio — ^Virg. 

Ibimus  in  poenas •-  —Ovid. 

Observe,  That  imus  in  every  preterite,  and  in  that  of  the 

*  This  is  applicable  only  to  verbs  in  their  natural  state,  and  not 
to  such  as  have  sufiered  contractioD. 

*  In  such  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  as  have,  id  the  first 
persons  plural  of  their  present  and  perfect  indicative,  the  same 
words  in  regard  to  spelling,  there  is  a  distinction  by  the  quan- 
tity ;  the  penultimate  of  the  former  being  long,  as  vemmus,  re- 
perintus ;  that  of  the  latter  short,  as  ventmus,  repertmus. 

*  In  or^urque  miserrima  caedes^Virg.  the  verb  is  of  the  3d 
conjugation. 
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fourth  conjugation  also^  is  short;  as  jtmmusj  vidimus^  fe- 

amuSf  ventmusjthe  first  increment  being  short;  amamnms, 

adoUrdimtiSf  pepercimus,  munivimus ;  the  second  bein^  short. 

Bis  sex  Nelidas^musconspecta  juventus^Ovid. 

(See  the  preoeding  note.) 

Rimus  and  Ritis. 

IRmus  and  ritis  in  the  preterite  subjunctive  are  short 
E^erimusj  nosti ;  et  nimium  meminisse  necesse  est — Virg. 
Rtmus  and  r7tis  in  the  perfect  future  (fiiture  subjunctive) 
are  common  \ 

Videnlis  Stellas  illic,  ubi  circulus  axem — Ovid. 

Dein  cum  millia  mvltBL/ecefimus — Catull. 

Cum  maris  lonii  transients  aquas — Ovid. 

RULE  XXXVII. O. 

0  in  the  increments  of  verbs  is  always  long ;  as  amatofe, 
fadtote^  itote. 

Hoc  tamen  amborum  verbis  estate  rogati — Ovid. 

1  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  terminations  rimus  and  ritis 
of  the  subjunctive,  the  antient  grammarians  were  divided ;  and  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  it.  Diomedes^  Probus  and  Ser- 
vius  thought  the  future  long :  Vossius  seemed  to  incline  to  the 
same  opinion,  though  he  owned  that  there  were  authorities  for  its 
being  considered  short.  Diomedes  and  Agroetius  thought  the 
preterite  short ;  Probus,  long. It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish these  two  tenses,  since,  without  materially  altering  the  sense, 
they  may  be,  in  many  instances,  interconvertible.  The  perfect  of 
the  potential  seems  to  be  both  past- perfect  contingent  and  future- 
perfect  contingent.  The  perfect  future  has  also  so  great  an  affi- 
nity to  the  preterperfect  potential  that  of^en  a  word  may,  consis- 
tently with  the  sense,  be  suppposed  to  belong  to  either.  As  these 

tenses  are  usually  interpreted  in  English,  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance  in  their  structure,  as  well  as  m  the  ideas  wliich  they  ex- 
press. Both  arc  composed  of  verbs  in  present  time,  the  one  a  verb 
of  present  liberty  or  the  like,  the  other  of  present  intention  or  ob- 
ligation; of  an  infinitive  denoting  subsequent  or  depending  pos- 
session ;  and  a  participle  significant  of  the  perfection  of  the  ac- 
tion denoted  by  the  verb :  thus,  **  I  may  have  written,"  *^  I  shall 
have  written."  We  find  by  A.  Gellius,  18,  2.  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  at  Rome  whether  the  tense  in  rim  ought  to  be  set 
down  as  past  or  future,  or  both.  '8uch  disputes  may,  ^rhaps, 
have  arisen  from  the  accessary  circumstances  which  are  implied, 
besides  the  immediate  action  of  the  verb  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as,  in  English,  two  forms  precisely  the  same  in  their  structure  and 
reference  are  characterized  by  certain  eramroarians  under  diffe- 
rent time8>  namely,  « I  m^y  write,"  ana  "  I  shall  write,"  the  for- 
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RULE  XXXVIII. U. 

U  in  the  increments  of  verbs  is  short ;  as  posmmusj  n>- 
lumuSf  sumus,  qtueswnus. 

Qui  dare  certa  feras,  dare  vuhierei  possumm  hosti — O?. 
For  the  penultimate  oitcrus,  see  Rule  XIV. 


AN  APPENDIX. 

Concerning  ike  Quantity  of  the  First  and  Middle 
Syllables  of  certain  other  Words* 

L  Patronymics  mascuUne,  in  ides,  or  ades,  generally 
have  the  penultimate  short ;  as  Priamdes,  AUafUsades.— 
Except  those  formed  from  nouns  in  eus;  as  Pelides;  also 
BeRdeSf  Lycurgides^  Amphiaraldes^  Japetiomdes^  which 
lengthen  it 

Atque  hie  Priamidem  laniatum  corpore  toto — Vw. 
Par  sibi  PeRdes :  nee  inania  Tartara  sendt— Ovi£ 

11.  Patronymics,  and  those  a^kin  to  them,  in  ais,  eis, 
iTis,  ois,  OTIS,  INE  and  one,  generally  lengthai  the  pen- 
ultimate; as  Achdisj  Ptolemdisj  ChtyseiSj  JSneiSy  Memplur 
tiSf  Oceanitis,  Minoisj  Latois,  Icariotis,  Nilotis^  NerifiCj 
Acrisione.  But  ThebSis  and  Phocais  shorten  the  penulti- 
mate.   Nereis  is  common. 

mer  being  named,  from  the  accessary  idea,  a  preaenty'and  the  lat- 
ter, from  the  depending  action,  a  future ;  while,  in  reality,  if  we 
apply  the  same  criterion  to  them,  they  are  either  both  present  or 
both  future'.  Indeed,  it  has  been  contended  that  Uie  future  had 
tha  termination  rim  as  well  as  ro ;  so  that  it  is  reckoned  not  im- 

Srobable  that  both  may  originally  have  been  but  one  tense^  which 
ad  both  a  past  and  a  future  reference.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities for  reckoning  rimus  and  ritis  conunon,  there  is  likewise 
reason  to  consider  ris  of  the  future  at  least,  as  common;  and  thk 
is  an  argument,  founded  on  the  analogy  observed  in  other  tenses 
between  the  quantity  of  the  final  syllaole  of  the  second  person 
sin^ula^,  and  the  penultimate  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plu- 
ral increasing  a  syllable,  for  considering  the  following  rontu  and 

ritis  also  common. Ris,  rimus  and  ritis  of  the  preterite  are 

commonly  accounted  short;  but  it  is  exceedingly  prdKMble»lhat, 
whether  referred  to  the  preterite,  or  perfect  future,  they  still 
might  be  used  as  conunon. 

*  The  principle  of  airaiijpement,  here  briefly  intimated  several  y«wn  ago,  the 
present  writer  afterwards  adopted,  and  partially  explained,  in  his  ammgemcnt 
of  what  are  termed  the  English  tenses.  See  an  English  Gramnuur  (publiriied 
in  1813),  Preface; pp.  82,  S,  4,  &c ;  210, 11,  &c. ;  219^  &&  In  aamaU  I 
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Protinus  iEgides,  rapta  Minoidej  Diao — Ovid. 
Thebaides  jussis  sua  tempora  firondibus  ornant— Ovid. 
III.  Adjectives  in  acus,  icus,  idus,  and  imus,  generally 
have  the  penultimate  short;  as  .Xgyptiacusj  dasmoniacus s 
academicits^  aranuUicuss  calUdus^  perftdus^  lejkdus  rfiniitmuSf 
Ugithnuss  also  superlatives,  pidchetT^mus^  Jbrtissmm,  opR» 
mus^  nuuiimus,  &c.  Except  merdcus^  apScus;  amicus^  apncus^ 
pudicus^  mem^cusj  posticus  s  ftdus^  infidus;  Inmus^  Mmus^ 
madrlmusy  patrfrnm^  moMmusy  opimusi  and  the  two  super- 
latives, hnus,  and  pnmm. 

appended  to  Ruddiiiuui*s  Rudiments,  (first  published,  I  belierei  in  1890,) 
Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  learned  and  justl^  respected  Pressor  of  Humanity  in 
the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  has  made  the  same  principle  the  basis  of  a  new 
arrangement  and  explication  of  the  Latin  and  Gredc  moods  and  tenses.  The 
leading  principles  upon  which  he  proceeds  are,  1st,  '<  By  separsting  the  Itma 
**  from  the  oUier  circumstances  inyolred  in  tiiose  fonns  of  the  Latin  Teib, 
**  called  the  tenses  of  the  m^&catioe  and  the  ttd^fictwe  moad  "  [potent  f\ 
and,  Snd,  By  assuming  that,  as  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  English  employed  to  ren- 
der the  tenta  of  the  iuiffunctwe  moodf  are  all  buSeativey  **  it  follows,  that  the 
**  tenses  of  the  Latin  n«^ncfii«,  or  pol^vUio/,  or  ctpte^we ,  as  in  certain  instances 
«  it  has  been  called,  as  well  as  the  subjunctwe  anid  optative  of  the  Greek  verb, 
«<  which  involve  these  auxiliaries,  and  are  rendered  into  English  by  means  of 
them,'  are  also  IirmcATirs."  Conformably  to  these  prindpTes,  Dr.  H.  thus 
classes  the  Latin  tenses : 

Presents*  Pasts  corresponding. 

Indie.  Pres.  Seribo,  Indie.  Imperf.  Seribebamf 

F^.  Scr^m^  Plup.      Ser^neram, 

S^.     p1  ^SZ\  Subj.    Imperf.  Scriterem. 

In  the  preceding  arrangement,  it  appears  that  Dr.  H.,  guided  solely  by 
the  aitfiZianes  impUed,  and  not  regarding  the  mmple  energy  of  the  tense,  hss 
omitted  to  dispose  of  the  tense  fci^ji,  *'  I  wrote."  As  tcnbebom,  **  I  wis 
writing,"  corresponds  as  a  patt  to  «cn6o,  '<  I  sm  writing,"  as  a  present;  so^ 
it  appears  to  me,  does  ecripMy  **  I  wrote,"  correspond  to  fcrifo,  « I  write."— 
Hsd  we  not  aeen  this  Itttie  trsct  most  ostentatiously  lauded,  in  a  number  of 
the  New  Edmbur^  Smiew,  (No.  V.)  which  |ias  just  come  under  our  notice, 
in  an  article  evidently  written  by  a  lealoos  disciple  and  advocate,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  an  acute  critic,— as  exhibiting  something  new  and  highly  important, 
we  should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  prefer  any  claim  to  a  nordtr.  If 
it  be  such,  which,  as  fiur  as  renrds  the  learned  languages,  we  never  did  thmk, 
and  do  not  even  now  think,  of  much  practical  utility ;  nor  to  assert,  that,  nei- 
ther to  Dr.  Hunter,  whom  we  never  had  the  pleanire  of  seeing  or  hearing, 
nor  to  any  other  penon,  have  we  been,  in  any  way  whatever,  indebted  for  a 
single  hint  or  suggestion  on  this  tfnpcrtant  subject,  had  not  the  critic  stated 
his  having  "  seen  so  many  of  Dr.  Haunter's  peculiar  doctrines  plagiarised,  and 
pafaned  upon  the  world  as  original  dlscoyenes,  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  prelections  at  St.  Andrew's."  As,  however,  neither  Dr.  H.,  nor 
the  Reviewer,  seems  to  have  attempted  an  expianatioii  of  the  principle,  jmd 
altfioogh  this  may  not  be  the  proper  place  for  it,  we  shall  endeavour,  by 
a  few  nnperfect  hints  very  hastily  thrown  together,  in  some  degree  to  sup- 
ply the  omission.  That  all  propositions,  whether  certain  or  contingent,  or 
whatever  their  forms  may  be,  or  whatever  may  be  the  grsmmatical  derignation 
of  the  words  in  which  they  are  enuncialed,  are  cither  scntentially  inmcative, 
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Utque  suum  laqueis,  quos  callidus  abdidit  auc^s-*-Ov. 

Fldum  -tineas  affatur  Achaten — ^Virg. 

IV.  Adjectives  in  alis,  and  almost  all  in  anus,  enus, 
ARUS,  ivus,  ORUS,  and  osus,  have  their  penultimate  long;  bs 
tonjugalisy  dotCtlis ;  montdnus^  urbanus ;  teirenus  ;  amdniSj 
avarus ;  astiviis^  Jugitivus ;  candnis,  deconis ;  arenosusy  per- 

niciosus. But  die  penultimate  of  barbSrus,  opiparus  and 

aoip&rus  is  short 

or  logically  resolvable  into  simple  asserUon,  has  long  been  oonsidered  an  esta- 
blished truth.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  our  ide«a»  only  one 
mood,  the  Indicative,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  communication  of  thougfat. 
There  is,  in  English,  onlv  this  xnood ;  and  yet,  although  it  contains  but  two 
tenses,  we  possess  suitable  means  of  denoting,  explicidy  and  distinctly,  pos- 
session, power,  obligation,  volition,  liberty,  contingency,  and  every  mode  and 
circumstance  of  thought  that  are  associated  with  action,  in  the  various  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  learned  languages.  With  respect  to  tenses  or  times,  it  seems 
equally  true,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  number  or  variety  in  these  languages 
there  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  in  English,  but  two,  a  paUf  and  a  pmefU. 
In  speaking  of  present  time,  we  here  wave  altogether  the  metaphysical  cod> 
sideration  of  the  nature  of  duration.  Brief  and  fleeting  as  the  present  moment 
is,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  time  just  passed,  and  a  portion  just  come  or 
comins,  there  it  an  assumed  period  of  time,  deemed  jvresent,  whether  it  be 
termed  the  present  moment,  hour,  or  day ;  and  all  past  time  was  once  what 
we  term  present.  Verbs,  we  conceive,  have  their  essence  in  motion  or  rest ; 
'and  these  two  must  exist  in  time.  Now,  only  three  sorts  of  time  can  be  con- 
ceived, past,  present,  and  future.  Of  these,  the  first  has  had  an  existence ;  the 
second  is  said  to  have  an  existence ;  but  the  third  is  a*sort  of  tumrentity ;  it  is 
purely  ideal,  an  object  of  teental  contemplation.  No  action,  therefore,  can 
have  existed*  or  can  exist,  in  it.  A  past  action  has  been  before  us ;  it  has  been 
present ;  we  know,  therefore,  that  it  has  had  an  existence ;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  record  "it,  as  having  existed,  as  being  past*  But  an  action,  contcnDplated  as 
future,  has  had  no  existence,  and  may  never  exidt ;  it  is  a  mere  contingency. 
Every  action,  therefore,  or  energy  «f  the  mind,  must  come  info  existence,  in 
the  time  deemed  relatively  presenL  Aa  &r,  then,  as  the  accessary  part  of  a 
verb  is  concerned,  and  it  is  vrith  this  part  alone  of  a  complex  tense,  that  the 
.subject  of  the  veri>  comes  into  direct  and  immediate  contact^  no  future  tense 
ever  existed,  or,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  exist,  in  any  language,  antieat 
or  modem.  The  execution,  or  action  implied  in  the  radiosl  part  of  the  verts 
if  future,  is  so  merely  by  inference ;  because  the  action  is,  necessarilyt  poste- 
rior to  the  volition  or  obligation  from  whence  it  emanates ;  but  the  volition  or 
obligation  must  first  exist  in  present  time.  The  accessary  idea  is,  as  it  weie^ 
the  medium,  or  connecting  word  between  the  subject  or  nominative,  and  the 
radical  part  at  the  verb,  whether  this  be  regarded  equivalent  to  a  noon,  a  par- 
ticiple^ or  an  infinitive.  From  these  feW  haaty  remarks,  I  think,  we  may  fiurly 
.infer,  1st,  Hiatall  moods  are,  in  aense,  essentially  Indicative;  and,  Ibidly, 
Hiat,  aa  far  as  regards  the  time  of  a«imple  tense,  and,  in  comply  tenses,  as 
far  as  the  accessary  or  leading  idea  is  concerned,  all  tenses,  in  all  languages 
whether  they  be  simple  or  complex,  are,  in  aense  and  signification.  Present  or 
Fast,  Futurity f  when  implied  or  involved,  being  inferred,  not  specially  ex- 
pressed. We  shall  only  add,  that  tenses  may  also  be  arranged,  aa  definite  or 
indefinite,  in  nepect  of  action  or  time.  When  a  tense  denotes  the  mere  name 
or  simple  energy  of  the  verb,  as  urite,  pioughf  it  is  indefinite  in  action.  Wheo 
it  denotes  progression  or  perfection  aa  indicated,  respectively,  by  writmg, 
ploughing,  or  by  written,  phughed,  it  is  definite.  All  tenses,  we  i^prehend,  are 
indefinite  in  point  of  tune,  specific  portions  of  it  requiring  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  addition  of  appropriate  terms.  This  subject  is  notMed»  at  oonadenbk 
length,  in  the  writer's  Eng.  Qram.  pp.  65,  66,  83»  84,  &c 
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Adjedsset  opes,  animi  irritamen  at^art-^Ovid 
Pictus  acu  tunicas,  et  Barbara  tegmina  crurum^— Virg. 

V.  Verbal  adjectives  in  ilis  shorten  the  penultimate ;  as 
agiltSfJacilisyJusiliSi  ttdliSi  &c.  But  those  adjectives  which 
are  derived  from  nouns  are  generally  long;  as  aniUs^  civUlSj 
hefUis,  &c.  to  which  may  be  added  ejnlis,  and  subtili^ ;.  also 
the  names  of  months,  Aprllis^  QtUnctUis^  SextUis.  Except 
kumlisyparilisy  and  simlisy  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  whose 
penultimates  are  short  But  all  adjectives  in  atilis,  whether 
(derived  from  verbs  or  nouns,  have  the  penultimate  short;  as 
plicaMlisj  versaMlis^  volatilis^  fiuviatiltSj  &c. 

Nee  tibi  delicise^a/e^,  vulgataque  tantum — Ovid. 

At  qui  umbrata  gerunt  civili  tempora  quercu — Virg. 

Et  cognoscenti  similis  fuit  -. Ovid. 

.  VL  Adjectives  in  i  kus,  derived  from  living  things,  and  de^ 
noting  possession;  also  numeral  distributives,  proper  names, 
and  gentile  nouns,  lengthen  the  penultimate;  as  Jgntnus,  c<z- 
niimsj  leponnus:  Bintts,  trinuSi  qulnus;  AUnnus,  Crafinus^  Jus- 
finus :  Alexandrtnus^  LatinttSy  Vetmsimis,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  certain  adjectives  having  a  reference  to  animal  ac- 
tions ;  as  adulterinuSi  Jes^nus,  gelastmiSi  genuinus^  liber^nus^ 
mediastlnusy  opmus^  and  inopinuSy  pauperiinusy  peregrinuSf  su^ 
pinus^  Also,  adjectives  of  place ;  as  coUlnusy  mannuSf  vici" 
nus ;  and  those  derived  from  nouns  denoting  time ;  as  matatr 
Unus,  vesperitnus  i  and  lastly  these  few,  not  reducible  to  a 
class,  AusinnuSf  Caunnus,  cistermnusj  clandeshnus^  repend-^ 
nus. 

Sicaniam ^^egrf na  colo-- — Ovid. 

Et  matudni  volucrum  sub  culmine  cantus — Virg. 

VIL  Adjectives  in  inus,  derived  from  inanimate  thisffs, 
such  as  plants,  trees,  stones,  and  from  other  nouns  gener^ly 
denoting  matter;  also  from  adverbs  of  time,  or  from  substan* 
tives  denoting  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  have  their  pen- 
ultimate short;  BS  Amaracinusy  crocmus^  hyacinttanm ;  ce- 
dnnusj  Ja^nus,  oleaginus ;  adamaniinusy  amethfsttnusy  sma^- 
ragdinus ;  coraUitms,  crystalKnuSy  murrhvn%ts;  OrasHnuSy  ddu^ 
tinusy  perendtnuSj  pristinusy  serotinus;  Eannusj  oporinusy 
chimermus,  thermtiS;  aho  annoHnuSy  homottnus.  To  which 
add  bombycinusy  elephanHnus,  which  seem  to  refer  rather  to 
the  silk,  and  ivory,  than  to  die  animals  themselves. 

Et  lux  cum  primum  terris  se  crasHna  reddet — Virg. 
Mens  tantum  pristina  mansit — Ovid. 

VIII.  Diminutives  in  olus,  ola,  olum,  and  ulus,  ula, 
ULUM,  shorten  the  penultimate;  ^vrceolusyJiUolay  mm^eo^ 
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lum ;  Lectulusj  ratiuncula^  corcubauj  &c  .  Nouns  in  etas 
and  iTAs;  sspHtas^  cmtas* 

Ante  foffam  soboles,  si  quis  mihi  paraiUus  aula— -Virg. 
IX.  Ac^erbs  in  tim  lei^gthen  the  penultimate ;  as  oppi" 

ddtimj  dieHm^  vtritimj  iributinu Except  fl^t^fin  and  j»^- 

pHim ;  also  statimj  which  has  however  been  lengthened  by 
poets  livinff  in  an  age  of  degenerate  Latinitv. 

Et  velut  absentem  certdtim  Actaeona  clamant — Ovid. 

Stulta  est  fides  celare  quod  prodas  statim — (Iamb.) 
X*  Latin  denominatives  in  aceits,  aneus,  arius,  aticus, 
oRlus ;  also  verbals  in  abius;  and  words  in  atilis,  what- 
ever their  derivation  may  be,  lengthen  their  antq)enultimate; 
as  cretdceus,  testdceus;  mometddneus^subitdneus ;  cibdrms^  her" 
barius  s  aqudHcuSf  fandticus  ;  censorhts^  mes^^rius  /  amdbiliSi 
revocdbilis ;  (except  stabilky  from  stUtiim^  of  sisto  ;)  pluvid- 
tilis^  plicdttlisj  &c. 

Aiunty  cum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibdria,  sicut — Hon 

CalcavSre  pedis,  nee  solvit  aqudticus  Auster — Ovid. 

Sic  erat  instabilis  tellus,  inndbilis  unda — Ovid. 
XL  Adjectives  in  icius,  derived  from  nouns,  shorten  the 
i  of  the  antepenultimate ;  as  gentiUcius^  patnctus^  triiumcius. 
Except  novlcius  or  naditius.  But  those  which  come  firom  su- 
pines, or  participles,  lengthen  the  i  of  the  antepenultimate; 
as  adoecfiduSf  cammenclaiicniSt  supposUTtius^  &c. 

PatAdos  omnes  opibus  cum  provocet  unus — Juv. 

Jam  sedet  in  ripa,  tetrum^ue  rumcius  horret — Juv. 

Hermes  supposUicius  sibi  ipsi  (PhaL) — Mart 
The  quantity  of  the  first  and  middle  syllables  of  foreign  or 
barbarous  words  introduced  into  the  Latin  language,  cannot 
be  determined,  unless  when  they  fall  within  the  goieral  rules. 
— Hose  first  and  middle  syllables  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  preceding  rules,  must  be  determined  by  die 
practice  or  auwority  of  the  poets. 


SPECIAL  RULES 

FOR  LAST  OR  FINAL  SYLLABLES;  AND  FOR 
MONOSYLLABLES. 

OF  THE  VOWELS. 

(W  general  quantity  of  a  is  not  ascertained.  £  is,  ge- 
nerally, y,  always,  short  /  is,  generally,  Uy  always,  long. 
O  is  generally  common. 
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RULES  1. 9fid  II* A  final. 

L  A  final,  in  words  declined  by  cases,  is  short;  as  muiaf 
temploj  Tydea^  lampadSL 
MusH  refert:  D^imus  summam  certaminis  uni — Ovid. 

Templa  petebamus  ParrkMwa.-----**----- Ovid. 

Hectoris  hie  magni  fiierat  comes :  Hectard  circum — ^Vii^. 
Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  ^  nodo-— Uor. 

Exceptions. 

1.  The  ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension  is  long;  as 
hdc  mtisdj  hoc  JEnea* 

2.  The  vocative  singular  fi^m  Greek  nouns  in  £»,  is  long; 
as  O  MneO^  O  PaM,  ftom^^neasy  Pallas.  But  Greek  vo- 
catives in  a  from  nominatives  in  tes  (chafed  to  ^o,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Doric  dialect)  are  short;  2i&Oresti^  JEeta^  firom 
Orestes,  JEetes. 

Prospiciens,  summd,  pladdum  caput  extulit  undst — ^Virg. 

Quia  miserum,  jEned,  laceras?  Jam  parce  sepulto-^Virg. 

Fecerunt  fiiriae,  tristis  OrestOj  tuae — OviA 

IL  ^  final,  in  words  not  declined  by  cases,  that  is,  in  verbs 
and  particles,  is  long;  as  am&yJhKtrd^pratereOypostedyposi' 
iUd,  ergd,  intrG^  d. 

£t  pete  quodfiw  est;  ^amd^  quod  foemina debes— Ovid. 

Intered  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum— Virg. 

Extrd  fortunam  est,  quidquid  donatur  amicis — Mart. 

Exceptions* 

1.  The  particles  ita,  quia,  eji,  and  putd  put  adverbially, 
shorten  a ;  and  after  the  same  manner  Sidonius  shortens 
haUelim. 

2.  The  prepoffltions  contra  and  ttUra,  and  numerals  in 
gin$a  are  sometimes  found  short;  but  approved  authors 
lengthen  the  a\ 

1  In  the  following  line  the  accusative  Orj^hea  may  be  consi- 
dered either  a  dactyl  or  spondee ;  Orpheawne  m  medio  posuit,  syl- 
vasque  sequentes— Vire.  But  in  the  following,  it  is  evidently  a 
spondee;  Non  tantum  Kiodope  miratur>  etismarus  Orphea — Virg. 

>  Antea  is  found  long  in  Horace  and  Catullus.  Contra  is  long 
in  Virgil;  short  in  Ausonius  and  Manilius.  PastUla  is  long  in 
Ennius  and  Catullus.  Postea  is  long  in  Plautus ;  short  in  the  be- 
ginninff  of  a  line  in  Ovid;  but  in  this  last,  Vossius  says  it  should 
be  read  iKM^  ^H  ;  or,  perhaps  it  may  be  used  there  as  a  dissyllable 
formed  by  Synaeresb,  thm postea.  PosUi&quam  is  alsensed  by  Vic- 
torinus  in  the  beginning  of  a  line.  An  able  critic  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  Vol.  XV,  p.  347,  (Mr.  Carson,  wc  believe,  the  learned 
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Turn  sic  afiatur  reflem,  atque  ita  turbidos  infit — ^Virg. 
Triginid  capitum  foetus  enixa  jacebit — Virg. 

RULE  III E  final. 

•  Words  ending  in  e  are  generally  short ;  as  naiSy  cubiHj 
fatre,  curr^^  nempe,  antt, 

Ineipi,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscert  matrem — ^Virg. 
Antii  mare  et  tellus,  et,  quod  tegit  omnia,  codum — Ovid 

Exceptions. 

1.  All  words  in  e,  of  the  first  and  fifth  declension,  are 
long;  as  Calliope^  Anchisl\  ^fide i  aiso  Jamdy  originally  of 

Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinb.)  seems  to  centend.  and  it 
would  appear  successfully,  that  the  pronouns  used  long  in  com* 
position,  m  such  words  as  antea,  postea^  posteaquamt  postiUa^  in- 
terea,  &c.  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  accusatives,  irhich 
'would  require  a  short  Quantity  j,  but,  like  hac  in  antehac  and  post- 
hoc,  ablatives  singular  feminine,  the  prepositions  being  employed 
absolutely,  and  the  pronouns  referrmg  elliptically  to  some  cir- 
•cumstance  implied,  ante  and past^  for  instance,  in  antea  andpostea, 
having  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  unspecified  time  probably 
.represented  by  ea,  as,  when  associated  with  horist  mensibus^  annist 
multOf  paulo.  Sec ,  they  bear  to  the  time  thus  specified ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  a  of  ^a  and  ilia,  in  such  compounds,  is  long,  like 
that  of  ablatives  of  the  first  declension.  In  the  line  froda  Ovid, 
post  eH  is  evidently  the  proper  reading,  as  marking,  without  any 
immediate  reference  to  time,  merely  the  succestiion  of  events. 
Posteftquam^  in  the  line  quoted  by  Smetius  from  Victorinus, 
Postedquam  rursus  speculatrix  arva  patere,  was  probably  intended 
for  a  trisyllable,  the  ea  being  sounded  as  one  syllable/ by  Syns- 
resis,  like  aured  in  Virgil,  ^n.  i.  698.  Puto.for  viddscet^  is  found 
short  in  Persiui  in  the  line,  Hoc  putd  non  justum  est,  Ac.;  but 
some  read  jmto.  UUra  is  long  in  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius  and 
others^  ana  there  is  hardly  a  respectable  authority  for  considering 
it  short.  Juxtay  which  is  long  m  Virgil  and  others,  is  once  short 
in  Catullas.  But  a  better  reading  has  Juncta.  The  termination 
'sinta  b  found  short  in  some  of  the  old  poets,  and  in  those  of  s 
later  date,  as  Ausonius,  Manilius  and  others;  but  those  who  flou- 
rished  during  the  purity  of  the  language  always  made  it  long.  In 
Greek,  however,  the  termination  whence  it  is  derived  is  short. 
Quia  is  long  in  a  line  of  Phaedrus:  Ego  primam  toUo,  nominor 
gitia  leo.  But  some  would  read  qtiid  nqminor  leo. 

1  Achille  is  found  short  in  Propertius,  by  Apocope,  for  Achilleu: 
Quique  tuas  uroavus  fregit  Achille  domes.     But  in  this  line 
amended,  Achille  becomes  an  Ablative*    Tlie  Doric  vocatives, 
'  as  Ul^sse  and  Achilla,  are  long; 
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the  fifth.     Thus  also,  r^  die^  and  their  compounds  qttaref 
kodicy  prtdiij  postridie^  quotidie. 

Hanc  tua  Penelope  lento  tibi  mittity  Ulysse— Ovid. 

Objicit :  iilejame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens — Virg. 

£t  quamquam  saevit  pariter  radi^que^meque— Ovid. 

Nunc  eadem,  labente  die,  convivia  quaerit —  Virg. 

2.  All  nouns  wanting  the  singular;  as  cete^  mete^  Tempi, 
pelagdy  being  Gredc  contractions. 

SUva :  vocant  Tempi. Ovid. 

At  pelage  multa,  et  lat^  substrata  videmus-— Lucret 

3.  The  second  person  singular  of  imperatives  of  the  se- 
cond conjugation ;  as  doce^  mane.  But  cave^  vale^  vide,  re^ 
sponde  and  salve^,  have  e  common. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titubes,  mandataque  fi-angas — Hon 
Idque,  quod  i^od  faciunt,  val^  dicere  saltern — Ovid. 
Mespondiy  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res — Hor. 
Quid  sis  nata  vide,  nisi  te  quoque  decipis  ipsam — Ovid. 
Si  quando  veniet  ?  dicet ;  respondJe,  poeta — Mart 
Auriculas  ?     Vide,  sis,  ne  major um  tibi  forte — Pers. 
Lector  salve.     Taces,  dissimulasque  ?     Vale — MartiaL 

4.  Monosyllables  are  long ;  as  e,  me,  te,  se,  ne,  {lest  or 
not). — Except  the  enclitics  qu^,  ne,  ve,  and  the  syllabic  ad- 
jections  pte,  ci,  te ;  as  suapte,  httjusci^,  tide. 

Vera,  inquit ;  neqiie  me  Argolica  de  gente  negabo — Virg.  • 
Me  miserum !  ne  prona  cadas,  indignavS  laedi — Ovid. 

Nostrapte  culpa  facimus — Ter. 

Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius.     Hosce  secutus — Hor. 

5.  Adverbs  in  e,  coming  from  nouns  of  the  second  de- 
clension, are  long;  as  placidi,  pulckre,  valde  (or  valrde), 
&c. :  also  all  adverbs  of  the  superlative  degree;  as  doctissv' 
me,  maaime,  minime.  But  bene,  male,  superne,  infeme,  mag(^, 
the  some  as  magis,  and  impufw  (two  words  whose  immediate 
derivation  is  not  clearly  ascertained),  have  their  last  syllable 
short ;  also  the  adverbs  keri,  and  Herctde. 

Prcedpue,  cum  jam  hie  trabibus  contextus  acemis — Virg. 

Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui Virg. 

Terra  superne^  tremit,  magnis  .concussa  ruinis — Lucret 

*  Perhaps  some  of  these  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
third  conjugation  also.  The  line  frotn  Martial  is  read  otherwise ; 
thus, 

Quando  venit?  dicet:  tu  respondeto ;  poeta. 
Are  not  final  vowels,  independently  of  association  or  rhjrthmical 
connexion,  naturally  of  nearly  the  same  quantity? 

*  Oh  the  quantity  of  superne  in  this  line,  Lambinus  says* 
*^  Millies  jam  dixi  ultimam  syllabam  adverbii  Superne,  brevem 
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AspicC)  num  rn^i  sit  nostrum  penetrabile  telnm — ^Virg. 
Quam  super  haud  ullae  poterant  inpune  volantes — Viig. 
£t  positum  est  nobis  nil  Aeri  pneter  aprum— MartiaL 
Verterat  in  fomum  et  cinerem,  non  HercuH  minar — Hot. 
Adjectives  neuter,  of  the  third  declension,  used  adverbialhr, 
retain  the  ori^nal  short  quantity  of  the  ^  /  as  sMimt^ja* 
ciVky  dulci. 

Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni — Virg. 
6.  Fermi^fere^  and  ohe^  have  e  long* 

Mobilis  et  varia  esX.ferme  natura  ipalorum — ^Juv. 
Jamque^re  sicco  subductas  littore  puppes— Virg. 
Ohe  I  jam  satis  est,  ohe !  libelle — Mart. 
Ausonius  has  shortened,^^ . 

RULE  IV. JfinaL 

Words  ending  in  i  are  generally  long;  as  dominlj  Mer- 
curic patri^fructuic  mely  amaf%  docer%  atuR,  f,  Oin^,J3L 
Quid  dominX  fiident,  audent  cum  talia  fures-^Virg. 
Sic  fatur  lacrymans  class^qae  immittit  habenas— Virg. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  irseque  leonum — Virg. 
If  sequere  Italiam  ventis,  pete  regna  per  undas — ^Virg. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Greek  vocatives  are  short;  as  Alexiy  JnuaylB^  TTid^ 
Part,  Daphni;  but  SimSt^  or  such  as  belong  to  nouns  hav- 
ing entos,  gen.  are  long. 

O  crudelis  Alexij  nihil  mea  carmina  curas — ^Viig. 
Fraenato  delphine  sedens,  TTiettj  nuda  solebes — Ovid. 

2.  Greek  datives  singular  of  the  third  decl^ision,  firam 
nouns  increasing,  are  said  to  be  varied ;  but  they  are  short 
Minaidi  and  Tet/nfi  in  Catullus,  and  PaUadxm  Statius, 
are  short  ThetidX  in  Catullus,  and  Paridi  and  TyndariH 
in  Propertius,  are  said  to  be  long^ 

PalladX  litorese  celebrabat  Scyros  honorem^ — Stat. 
Morte,  ferox  Theseus  qualem  Minoidi  luctum — CatuL 

**  esse :  itaque  eos  errare  qui  hoc  loco,  et  simUibitSf  leff  vdimt 
<<  Supema.  This  remark  is  intended  to  be  applied  also  to  the 
critics  who  wish  to  substitute  supema  for  supemet  la  Horace, 
od.  ii.  20, 11 : — Superne,  nascuntur  Iseves.  Supeme  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  Art.  Poet,  line  4.— •2'^mere  occurs  short  in  Seneca. 
1  These  are  Ions  by  Caesura ;  for  the  t  of  Gredc  cases  is  nam* 
rally  short.  Orphci  may  be  considered  as  a  dactyl,  in  Viigii, 
£c.  4,  57,-and,  by  Synseresis,  it  is  a  spondee,  ia  G.  4s  545,  55S. 
It  here  appears  to  be  a  contracted  Greek  dative.    Neutetv  in  i 
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S.  Datives  and  ablatives  plural  of  Greek  nouns  in  si  {sin 
before  a  vowel)  are  short;  as  heroisi^  TraaHj  Charisu  > 
Edidit  hsec  mores  Ulis  herown  aequos — Ovid. 
Troasin  invideo^  quae  si  lacrymosa  suorum — Ovid. 
4.  MikfytiiifSiln  9  are  common.  Also  ibt'ynisi'iUln\  and 
quasi';  but  these  last  are  oftener  short     Nisi  and  quasi  are, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ever  long,  without  Caesura.   ' 

Non  unquam  gravis  acre  domum  miM  dextra  redibat — 

Virg. 
Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem— Virg. 
Puella  senibus  dulcior  miht  cygnis — Mart 
Sic  quasi  Pythagone  loqueris  successor  et  haeres^Mart 
Et  devicta  quasij  cogatur  ferre  patique — Lucret 
Experiar  sensus.    Nihil  hie  nist  carmina  desunt — Virg. 

RULEV. 0  final. 

O  at  the  end  of  words  is  common;  as  Uoj  an^f  disco^f 
quandOj  doce£* 

Nempe  tenens  quod  amS,  gremioque  in  lasonis  haer^is— > 

Ovid.^ 
Non  amo  te,  Sabidi;  nee  possum  dicere  quare-^Mart 
OrOj  Qui  r^s  consuesti  toUere,  cur  non — Hon 
Quo  fugis  r     OrSj  mane,  nee  me,  crudelis,  amantem-^ 

Ovid.  .        . 

may  be  added  to  the  number  of  exceptions ;  such  as  gumn^,  meOt, 
nitap(«— But  Greek  datives,  formed  by  contraction,  are  always 
long ;  as  Demosthenic  metamorphosi;  also  those  which  come  from 
the  first  declension  in  Greek ;  as  OresH,  Eurijndi,  which  are  long 
too  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity  for  Latin  Dedensuma. 

>  SiaM  IB  short  on  the  authority  of  Virgil,  G.  S»  Sd2 ;  M.  5, 
677.  NeeuU  is  also  short.  AliiHc  uKgue  and  Uidem  are  com- 
monly long.  Uti  and  vehdi  have  the  i  generally  long,  which  may 
happen  to  them  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  others  reckoned  com* 
mon,  often  by  Caesura,  independently  on  their  own  natural  quan* 
tity.  But  uH  or  siaUi  is  short  in  a  line  of  Lucretius,  and  once 
also  in  Ennius. 

Sic  ttii  quadrupedem  cum  primis  esse  videnaus — Lucret; 
The  i  of  utlnam  and  uAque  is  also  short  Ctd  when  used  as  a 
dissyllable,  whether  simply  or  in  composition,  generally  has  the 
t  short,  as  in  a  Sapphic  from  Seneca,  Troades,  852 ;  but  when 
reckoned  one  syllable,  which  it  seems  to  be  by  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid,  it  is  alwavs  considered  to  be  long. 

*  Seldom  in  verbs,  except  puto^  sdo  and  nesciot  and  chiefly 
when  used  parenthetically,  or  when  the  vowel  concludes  a  foot, 
is  o  made  short,  by  any  author  living  in  the  Augustan  age.  Scio 
and  nescio  are  said  to  be  shortened  to  distinguuui  them  from  the 
datives  or  id>latives  scio  and  nescio. 
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Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres— Hor. 
At  patrias  siquando  domos,  optataque,  Pasan — StaL 

Exceptions. 

L  Monosyllables  are  long :  as  o,  pro^  proh,  do^  sib ;  but 
tihe  compounds  of  the  last  two  follow  the  Rule. 

Z)5  qilodvis  et  me  victusque,  volensque  remitto— Virg. 
O  lux  Dardanise,  spes  O  fidissima  Teucriim  ! — ^Virg. 

2.  Greek  feminines  ending  in  o^  and  Greek  cases  origi- 
nally written  with  an  (hmega,  are  long ;  as  Sappho^  CHo,  Di- 
do (m  whatever  case),  AthS^  from  Aihos,  Androgeo. 

Clioquey  et  Beroe  soror,  Oceanitides  ambae — Virg. 
'In  foribus  letum  Androged;  turn  pendere  poenas — Vii^. 

3.  Also,  datives  and  ablatives  of  tht  second  declension ; 
as  domino,  de%  pondo,  to  which  add  another  ablative,  ergOy 

Jor  the  sake  of ^  ergo,  signifying  therefore,  belonging  to  the 
Rule. 
Turn  caput  ipsi  aufert  domino,  trmicumque  reJinquit — 

Virg. 
Invadunt  urbem  somno  vinoque  sepultam — Virg. 

4.  Also,  Greek  genitives  from  nouns  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
kk  Off;  as  Androged,  Atho.. — See  Excep.  2. 

5.  Adverbs  formed  from  nouns  are  long ;  as  ce7id,fal^\ 
merito,  tanto,  quanta,  paulo,  continud,  multo;  also  ill^,  quo, 
eo,  and  the  compounds,  qtwvis,  quocunque, — To  which  add, 

citro,  intro,  and  idtro. But  the  following,  though  oftener 

long,  are  sometimes  short;  denuo,  sero,  mutuo,  postremo,  vero, 
Porro,  retro,  idciixo,  adeo,ideo,  may  likewise  be  deemed  com- 
mon ;  to  which  have  been  added  crebro  and  sedulo.  Prqfecio 
and  subito,  both  naturally  long,  have  been  shortened,  the 

one  by  Ter.  M aurus,  the  other  by  Seneca. Mado  and  its 

Compounds  are  short ;  as  qudmodo,  dummodo,  postmodo '. 

'  The  words  first  noticed,  in  No.  5,  among  the  Exceptions, 
are,  obviously,  ablatives,  and  long  by  Except.  S.  Several  of  the 
words  also  in  the  third  division  of  No.  5  are  likewise  ablatives, 
denuo  being  de  novo,  and  proftcto,  pro  facto  ;  but  porro  is  an  ab- 
lative of  no  Latin  noun,  and,  in  Greek,  in  which  it  is  an  adverb, 
its  final  o  is  long. 

Modo,  when  separated  from  the  words  with  which  it  is  usually 
compounded,  might  be  expected  to  assume  its  natural  quantitv, 
according  to  Except.  8. 

Nunc,  (]uo  quaroque  modo  possis  cognoscere,  dicaro — Virg. 
But  here  it  is  long  by  Csesura.     In  the  following  line,  tcith  an  ni- 
ditict  which,  by  attracting  the  icttis  m^ricus,  strengthens  the  pre- 
ceding syllable",  it  is  long :  . 
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Hie  aliud  majus  miseris  mtdtoque  tremendum — Virg. 

Heu  sere  revocatur  amor,  5^oque  juventus— TibulL 

Vester^on*^  iabor  fcecundior,  nistoriarum — Juv. 

Serd  memor  thalami,  mcestse  solatia  matri-^Stat. 

Hie  inter  densas  corylos  modd  namque  gemellos — Virg. 

6.  Amboj  duOf  scio,  nescio,  ptdo^  imOi  illtco,  cedo  the;  im- 
perative, ega^  homo,  cito,  (which  is  the  adjective  used  ad- 
verbially,) are  generally  considered  short. 

Sic  ubi  nescto  quis  Lycia  de  gente  virorum — Ovid. 

At  puto  non  ultro,  nee  quicqitam  tale  rogantem — Ovid. 

Tarn  ciio  commisi  properatis  verba  tabeUis — Ovid. 

Ast  ego  quae  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovisque — ^Virg. 

Pncterea  duo  nee  tuta  mihi  valle  reperti — Virg. 

Europamque  Asiamque,  duo  vel  maxima  terras — Auson. 

7*  Gerunds  in  do  are  always  made  long  by  Virgil ;  but 
others  sometimes  shorten  them^ 

Cflctera  nequaquam  slmvili  ratione  modoque — Hor. 
Horace  concludes  two  other  lines  with  ratione  modoque.    Here, 
however,  some  persons  might  suspect  the  effect  of  Caesura,  but, 
it  would  appear,  without  sufficient  reason ;  for  modoque  may  be 
regarded  as  one  trisyllabic  word,  of  which  que  is  a  constituent 
part,  in  the  same  way  as  liminaque  is  a  quadrisyllable,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  line  in  Virgil,  in  which  que,  otherwise  short,  becomes 
long,  merely  by  being  considered  as  ihejinal  si/llable  of  a  word 
under  Caesura.    In  composition  I  have  always  found  the  a  final 
short.    Used  adverbially,  it  seems  to  be  generally  short ;  thus 
Cum  tribus  annellis,  mod6  lasvk  Priscus  inani>-Hor. 
Tu  mods  nascent!  puero  quo  ferrea  primum — Virg. 
In  the  following  line  it  u  long ;  ' 

Hoc  quid  putemus  esse  ?  qui  modo  scurra— Catull. 
But,  here  it  may  be  observed,  that,  one  particular  instance  ex- 
cepted, Catullus  lengthens  a  short  final  vowel  before  s  and  an- 
other consonant.  In  the  following  Anapaestic,  however,  from 
Seneca,  it  is  long :  Quae  fa|m&  mSdo  |  venit  a4  aures.  But,  per- 
haps, this  example  may  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who 
consider  the  Octavia  the  worst  of  all  the  plays  that  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca.  In  the  foUofwing  Anapaestic,  H  is  short,  being 
in  a  diferent  part  of  the  foot :  Utinam  |  m6d5  nojatra  redhrent 
— Boeth.  Upon  tlie  whole,  excluding  the  influence  of  ictus  and 
caesura,  it  would  appear,  that  the  short  quantity  of  modo  is  more 
common,  and  better  established,  than  the  long.  In  the  following 
Iambic,  however,  it  is  long ;  Excede,  pietas ;  si  modo  nostra  In 
domo— Senec. 

Prosper  shortens  omnino ;  but  it  is  better  to  lengthen  it  with 
Virgil. 

>  Gerunds  are  verbal  nouns,  the  quantity  of  which  might  be 
ascertained  by  Except.  3 ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  ever  va- 
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Per  nemora,  atque  altos  qu/erendo  bucula  lucos — Virg. 
Plurimus  hie  aeger  moritur  vigilando,  sed  ilium — Juv. 
Aufer  et  ipse  meum  pariter  medicandv  dolorem — TibuL 

RULEVI. 1;  final. 

Words  ending  in  u  are  long;  as  vullO,  comu^  Panthu^ 
diclUf  din. 

PrsBterea  lumen  per  coniu  transit:  at  imber — Lucret 

Vtdtu  quo  coelum  tempestatesque  serenat — Virg. 

Sed,  tu  quod  noUes,  voluit  miserabile  fatum — Ovid. 

Quo  res  smnma  loco,  PaiUhu  ?  quam  prendimus  ai'cein 
— Virg. 

The  diphthong  of  vocatives  in  eu  does  not  appear  to  be 
ever  dissolved : 

Scis,  Profeuy  scis  ipse ;  neque  est  te  fallere  cuiquam — ^Virg. 

Note. — Indu  for  in^  and  nam  for  ;«on,  both  used  by  Lu- 
cretius, the  former  likewise  by  others,  in  composition,  as  in- 
duperatOTy  indSr-  or  endiy-gredior,  have  the  u  short. 

Indu  manu  validas  potis  est  moderanter  habaias — ^Luc. 

Nenii  queunt  rapidi  contra  constare  leones — Lucr. 

ricd. — Were  I  to  hazard  a  conjecture  concerning  the  probable 
cause  of  this  variation,  it  would  be  founded  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  gerund,  the  constituent  parts  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
radical  letters  of  the  verb  and  the  antient  preposition  endo,  or  in* 
diif  (see  Rule  VI. )  which  is  equivalent  to  in.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law  : 

Hominem  mortuum  endo  urbe  nei  sepeleiiOy  neive  urito.     Let  not 
a  dead  person  be  buried  nor  burnt  in  the  city. 
The  e  is  used  in  the  Greek  Sn  and  endotty  and  in  the  French  m, 
in  preference  to  i.    The  i  is  used  in  Latin  and  Engli^,  in  pre- 
ference to  e. 

The  same  endo  we  find  in  the  following  lines  of  Lucretius, 
Quod  genus  endo  mari,  &c,  Endogredi  sceleris,  &c.»  and  in  other 
parts.  This  endo  or  indii,  having  its  final  syllable  short,  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  final  part  of  Latin  gerunds,  and  of  those  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  antient  and  modern ;  and  hence  perhaps 
arises  the  short  quantity  sometimes  assigned  to  Latin  gerunds. 
Docendo,  in  Latin,  means,  in  teaching.  YendendOi  in  Portuguese, 
means  selling,  or  in  sale.  Durmiendo,  in  Spanish,  sleeping,  or  ix 
sleep.  Werkende^  in  Dutch,  working,  or  in  work.  Agiasmid  (/}, 
in  French,  acting,  or  in  act.  The  same  observation  1  have  rea- 
son to  think  applicable  to  the  Saxon,  Gothic,  Islandic,  and  Ger- 
man  languages ;  and  were  I  disposed  to  advance  further  into  the 
field  of  conjecture,  I  might  endeavour  to  show  that  some  affinity 
exists  between  endo,  and  the  ing  of  our  English  participle  or  ge- 
rund. A  fe^  additional  remarltj  may  be  found  in  the  writer's  Eng. 
Gram.  p.  140, 
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Also,  words  ending  in  iis  short,  when,  to  prevent  the  vowel . 
from  becoming  long  by  position,  the  5  is  elided ;  as  nu7i€iV 
for  nuncius,  plenu*  tor  plerius. 

Vicimus  O  socii,  et  magnam  piignavimitS  pugnam — En- 
nius. 

RULE  VII y  final. 

Words  ending  in  ^  are  short  f  as  Moly^  Tiphy^  chely^  Ts' 
thy. 

Moly  vocant  superi Ovid. 

Note. — When  ^  is  a  contraction,  as  in  Tethy  instead  of 
Tethyi  the  dative,  it  is  long  by  the  fourth  general  Rule. 
Quam  TetJiy  longinqua  dies,  Glaucoque  repostam— Vah 
Flac. 

-    .  OF  CONSONANiyS.  ; 

Every  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word,  preceded  by  a  sin- 
gle vowel,  generally  makes  that  vowel  shorty  unless  followed 
y  a  word  oeginning  with  a  consonant ;  except  c  and  n, 
which  have  the  preceding  vowel  generally  long.     Asy  eSy  a% 
are  generally  long;  is,  us  and ^5,  generally  short 

RULE  VIII. B  final. 

Latin  words  ending  in  b  are  short ;  foreign  words  com- 
monly long ;  as  aft,  W,  J36,  Jacob. 

Magnus  ab  integro  sec'lorum  nascitur  ordo— Virg. 

RULE  IX. C  final. 

Words  ending  in  c  are  long ;  as  dc^  slc^  hie  (adverb),  ducy 
illuc. 

Sic  oculos,  sic  ille  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat — Virg.  *i 

JKc?'  erat,  altna  parens  -  -  -. -: -Virg. 

Hoc  Bgtj  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura^^Hor. 
Atque  /nc  ingentem  comitum  affluxisse  novorum^ — Virg. 

\  Exceptions. 

1.  Nic  and  donee  are  short 

2.  Htc\  the  pronoun,  is  common;  also  Jhc^j  to  which 
some  addkoc^  oi  the  nominative  and  accusative. 

>  It  is  contended  by  the  antient  grammarians  that  the  pronoun 
hie  is  always  short  by  nature ;  and  that  when  it  is  fdund  lon^,  be- 
fore a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  is  owing  to  the  sviiabicaRl- 
jection  ce  being  supposed  to  belo'i^  to  it,  the  e  of  which  (and,  as 
It  generally  happens,  the  c  likewise)  is  cut  off  by  synaioepiia ;  and 

2  C2 
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Panre,  nSc  ikivideo,  sine  me,  liber,  ibis  in  urbem — ^Ovid. 
•  C<^re  donee  oves  stabulis,  numerumque  referre — Virg. 

Hie  vir,  Afc  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  ssepius  audis — Virg. 

Hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  acer  et  arduus  hasta — Virg. 
RULE  X D  final. 

Words  ending  in  d  are  short,  in  Ladn ;  but  forei^  words 
are  generally  Ions;  as  quld^  ad,  apud,  illiidy  sed;  Benadddy 
David,  BogfuL     These,  however,  are  varied. 

Quicqmd  td  est,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  Yerentes — Mrg. 
RULE  XL L  final. 

Words  ending  in  /  are  short;  as  tribunal^  Asdrvbal^fUy 
flol,  consul,  procUL 

,Non  seniel  et  Satyros  eluserat  ilia  sequentes — Ovid. 

Exceptions. 
i.  Hebrew  words  are  generally  long ;  ss  Daniel,  Michaely 
Nabdl,  Sam. 

2.  SaV,  sol,  and  ntl\  are  long. 

Omnia  sub  pedibus,  qua  sol  utrumque  recurrens — Virg-.. 

that,  therefore,  the  remaining  c  must  be  supposed  to  oossess  the 
force  of  a  double  letter.  '  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certaiiuy  is  found 
more  fireauently  long  than  short.  The  same  kind  of  assertion  has 
been  applied  to  hoc  of  the  nominative  and  accusative,  which  also 
theantient  grammarians  considered  as  naturally  short;  so  that,  with 
regard  to  both,  it  is  contended,  that  when  we  find  these  cases  long 
(which  they  generally  are)  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowd, 
we  are  to  consider  that  the  long  quantity  arises  from  the  ce  which 
is  suopressed.  But  there  is  no  question  about  hoc  of  the  ablative, 
whicn  is  always  long. 

Quondam  hoc  indigens  vivehant  more,  priusquam — ^Juv. 
The  following  are  the  usual  authorities  cited  for  determining 
the  quantity  offac, 

f<Ion  pos8unt;y7fc  enim  minimis  e  partibus  esse — Lucret. 
Hob  J  3c  Armenios,  hcc  est  Danaeia  Persis^Ovid. 
Signa  rarius,  aut  aemei/Hc  illud— ^(Phal.)  Mtft. 
But  Uiej^  of  the  middle  example  has  been  changed,  in  cor- 
rected editions,  into^ct^o  ;  so  tlmt  it  seems  safer,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Alvarez,  to  consid^r^c  as  short. 
1  Nil  is  lonj^,  as  being  a  contraction  ofnihtl, 
>  Nil  almd  video,  quo  te  credamus  amicum — Mart. 

As  to  sal,  I  find  only  one  authority  quoted  by  Smetius.  from 

Ausonius,  and  another  by  Alvarez,  from  Statins,  to  prove  it  to  be 

'  long ;  but  tliese  authorities  are  not  perhaps  satisfactory,  when  it  it 

considered  that  sal  is  formed,  by  apocope,  firom  the  ^»olete  sSe 

with  a  short. 

Sal,  oleum,  panis,  mel,  piper,  herba,  novem«^Auson. 
Non  $dlf  oxjrporumve,  caseusve-^Stat. 
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RULEXII.-^^ — M  final. 

JIf  at  the  end  of  words  was,  antiently,  short,  and  was  not, 
as  now^  elided,  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 

Insi^ita  fere  turn  miUia  mtlitum  octo — Enniu& 
It  is  still  short  in  circ&m  and  com  (con)  in  composition 
with  words  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  drdhneo^  ctrcUmago. 
Cujus  non  hederas  circumiere  caput — Propert 
Quo  te  circumagas  -------------  — Juv. 

Vivite,  lurcones,  comedxmes^  vivite  ventres ! — LuciL 
If  it  be  ever  found  long,  b^re  a  vowel,  it  must  be  by 
caesura. 

RULEXIII..^ N  final. 

N  at  the  end  of  wonU  is  long ;  as  en^  splen,  qmn^  Hn,  non. 
Also  in  Greek  nouns  mascuCne  and  feminine;  as  TitdTi^ 
Hymhiy  Sirhij  Salamin,  Phorcyn ;  and  AcUeony  IjuxdanOn^ 
Plaiony  and  the  like  written  with  co  (omega) ;  also  in  Greek 
accusatives  of  the  first  declension,  coming  from  nominatives 
in  AS,  Es,  and  £,  long;  as  JEnedUj  Anchisen,  CaUiopen ;  and 
in  genitives  plural ;  as  Myrmidommy  Cimmerian,'  epigram^ 
matOTL 

--..--. Tostos  en^  aspice  crines — Ovid. 

Quinj  agite,  et  mecum  infaustas  exurite  puppes — Vir^^ 

Fuiierat  Titan ;  omnemque  refugerat  Orpneus — Ovid. 

ActiBon  ego  sum !  dominum  cognoscite  vestrum — Ovid. 

Amitto  Anchisen,  hie  me,  pater  optime,  fessum — Virg. 

Cimmerion  etiam  obscuras  accessit  ad  ora&«— Tibul. 

Exceptumsp 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  en,  having  mis  in  the  genitive,  with 
the  penultimate  short,  are  short ;  as  carmhty  crimen^  numhiy 
'inis. 

Addunt  et  titulum;  titulus  breve  carrnXn  habebat — Ovid. 

2.  Also  nouns  in  on^  of  the  singular  number,  which  in 
Greek  are  written  with  o  (omicron),  and  which  are  in  Latin, 
of  the  second  declension ;  as  lUXn^  Erotion,  IVKn.— But 
not  Greek  accusatives  in  ^m  of  the  Attic  dialect,  having  m 
(omega)  in  the  origuial;  as  Athon^  Andr(^edn. 

—————  ncc  habebat  Pelion  umbras — Ovid. 
Laudabunt  alii  claram  Bhodon^  aut  Mitylenen — Hor. 

'  In  one  instance  Horace  retains  the  m. 

Quam  laudas,  pluma  ?  Cocto  ntim  adest  honor  idem  ? 
Thus  the  line  is  read  b};  Dacier,  Bentley,  and  Wakefield;  but  in 
the  Dauphin  edition  it  is  thus  given ; 

Quam  laudas^  p]uua&  ?  Coctove  num  adcst  honor  idem  ?-*Sat.  ii. 
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3.  jV  is  short  in  Greek  accusatives,  whatever  the  deden- 
sicm  may  be^  of  nouns  the  final  syllable  of  whose  nomina- 
tive is  short;  as  Majdn^  .^ginany  Orpbe6n^  Alexiriy  B^ 
chelun^  Ityn.  ^^        • 

,  Namque  ferunt  raptam  patriis  JEginan  ab  undis — Stat 

Scorpi^fif  atque  aliter  curvantem  brachia  Cancnim — Ovid. 

Tantaquenoxanimiest,  li^n  hue  arcessite,  dixit — Ovid. 

1.  Arif  in,  fof-san^forsitan^  tamifiy  attamirij  veruntamen, 
videpfj  saitr/j  have  n  short*. 

Mittite;  ^r^^n  et  base  oHuj  m^ninisse  juvabit — ^Virg. 
Educet.     Fiden*  ut  gemince  stent  vertice  cristas — ^Virg. 
Sattn*  id  est?  Nescio,  hercle;  tantum  jussu'  sum — Ter. 

RULE  XIV R  final. 

Words  ending  in  r  are  short;  as  calcar,  HamilcHry  imbPr, 
jHtteVf  mater,  vtVy  Hector,  cor,  turtury  martyr,  precZr,  miitier, 
semper,  prceter,  amamUr,  audiuntur. 

Tum  pater  omnipotens  misso  perfregit  Olympum — Ovid. 
Inque  air^  hamata  percussit  arundine  Ditem — Ovid. 
Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt — 

Virg. 
Inseruisse  manus,  impure  ac  semmr,  audes  ? — Liican. 

banc  prccor,  optime,  pro  me — Virg. 
•lUe  operum  custos,  ilium  admhanfur,  et  omnes — Vii^. 
■  quibus  Hector  ab  oris — Virg. 

*  To  these  are  commonly  added  some  words  sufiering  an  apo- 
cope ofde,  as  exin\  detn\proin\  but  without  decisive  authorities. 
And  along  with  vidcn  ana  satin  are  likewise  joined  sdn\  eudisC, 
nostin\  ain\  nemon,  men,  and  the  like.  Nosiin,  indeed*  if  late 
editions  are  correct,  is  short  in  Ovid,  Epist.  MedciSf  but  iwMon' 
18  twice  lon^  in  Horace.  The  others  c^not  be  safely  used,  un- 
less folJowed  by  a  consonant ;  when,  in  course,  they  are  ions. 

Greek  datives  in  sin  have  been  noticed  under  Rule  IV.— /final. 

*  Cor  long  is  attributed  to  Ovid :  but  the  hne,  in  which  it  n 
said  to  be  thus  found,  is  read  differently  in  corrected  editions. 

Molle  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  telis.    ^ 

Molle  meum  levibus^e  clr  est  violabile  telis — Ep.  xv.  79. 

Vir  long  lias  been  likewise  said  to  be  found  in  Ovid  ;  but  that  too 

arose  from  an  erroneous  reading. 
De  grege  nunc  tibi  vir^  et  de  gregc  natus  habendus. 

Better  thus ; 

De  grege  nunc  tibi  vir,  nunc  dc  gregc  natus  habendus — Met.  1. 
660. 
In  the  last  t/r  is  long,  merely  by  its  position. 
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Exceptions. 

1.  Greek  nouns,  and  such  as  have  eris  in  the  genitive, 
with  the  penultimate  lon^  are  long ;  as  crater,  stater,  ver^ 
Str,  Recimer,  -eris;  also  i&er,  ivhicn  has  Ibiris  as  well  as 
Iberi  ;  and  aer  and  (Bther,  which  have  the  penultimate  of  their 
genitive  short     Celtiher,  a  compound  oi  Ibe7\  is  common. 

Ver  erat  setemum,  placidique  tepentibus  auris — Ovid. 
Si  tibi  durus  Iber,  aut  si  tibi  terga  dedisset-^Lucan. 
Aer  a  tergo  quasi  provehat  atque  propellat — Lucret. 
Ducit  ad  auriferas  quod  me  Salo  Celtib^^orvLS — Mart. 
Nunc  Celtiber  es :  Celtiberia  in  terra— CatuU. 
Leffit  Eois  Ser  arboribus — Seneca. 

2.  These  monosyllables  are  long,  /dr,  ldr\  Ndr,  cur,/ur, 
and  pdr^  with  its  compounds,  compdr,  dispdr,  impdr. 

Par  aBtas,  par  forma  fuit;  primasque  magistris  — Ovid. 
Ludere  par  impdr,  equitare  in  arundine  Tonga — Hon 
Exagitant  et  Ldr,  et  turba  Diania  fures — Ovid. 
Cur,  inquit,  diversus  abis  ?  hue  dirige  gressum — Virg. 

RULE  XV. ^S  final. 

Words  ending  in  as  are  long ;  as  mas,  vds,  pictds,  Pallas 
{PaUantis),  Thomas,  mensas,  legds,  amds,f[yrds. 

Quid  mens  JEneds  in  te  committere  tantum  ? — Virg. 
Has  autem  terras,  Italique  hanc  littoris  oram — Virg. 
Et  pete  quod ^75  est,  et  ama,  quod  foemina  debes — Ovid. 
Concilias :  tu  das  epulis  accumbere  divum — Virg. 
Hmc  Pallas  instat  et  urget — ^Virg, 

Exceptions. 

1.  Greek  nouns  whose  genitive  ends  in  ddis  or  ados  are 
short ;  as  Pallds,  Areas,  lampds.  Bids,  -ddis*  To  which  add 
the  Latin  noun,  anas,  and  Latin  nouns  in  as,  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Greek  patronymics ;  as  Appias. 

Pallas  ErichthoHium,  prolem  sine  matre  creatam — Ovid. 

1  It  has  been  flisputed  whether  j^ar  and  Lar  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered long,  since  their  increase  is  short,  and  since  ar  of  the  no* 
minative  is  short  in  other  nouns  which  increase  short,  and  even  in 
those  which  increase  long.  Par  and  its  compounds  are  certainly 
generally  Ibund  long,  and  although  this  inay  arise  from  diastole. 
It  does  not  appear  safe  to  change  the  quantity  usually  assigned 
them.  Par  J  rmpar,  and  dispar  are  found  long  in  Horace.  The 
latter  two  are,  however,  short  in  Prudentius.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  authority,  and  that  also  of  Martianus  Cai)eUa  and  Avie- 
nus,  added  to  the  ai^ument  founded  on  analogy,  it  is  safer,  as 
already  observed,  to  consider  the  last  syllable  of  these  words  as 
lonjr. 
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Et  pictis  ands  enotata,  pennis — Petron. 

Appids  expressis  aera  pulsat  aquis — Ovid. 

2.  Also  the  accusative  plural  of  the  third  declension  of 
Greek  nouns ;  as  crateras,  Cyclopas^  heroes,  Troasy  herotdiSy 
Hectoras. 

Jupiter  ad  veteres  supplex  herotdas  ibat — Ovid. 

Existunt  montes,  et  sparsas  Ct/cladas  augent — Ovid. 

RULE  XVI. ES  final. 

Words  ending  in  es  are  long;  as  AlcideSj  CirceSy  Pent' 
hpesj  quiesy  kceres^  locuples^  sermonis^  res^  ames^  docesj  l^es, 
essesy  decieSy  posses,  amavisscs;  the  nominatives  and  vocatives 
plural  of  Greek  nouns  originally  written  with  us  contracted 
from  ffj;  as  heresdsy  arises,  phrases;  the  antient  genitive  of 
tlie  fifth  declension,  as  rabies* 
An,  quae  per  totam  res  est  notissima  Lesbon — Ovid. 
Si  modo  des  illis  cultus,  similesque  paratus— Ovid. 
Quodcumque  est,  rabies  unde  illeec  gennina  tui^gent— 
Lucret, 

Exceptions^ 

1.  Tlie  nominatives  and  vocatives  plural  of  Greek  nouns 
increasing  (not  in  eo^)  short  in  the  singular,  are  short;  as 
Amazonhy  Arcades,  Delphinis,  Naiades,  gryphes^  Phryges^. 
To  which  may  be  added  Greek  vocatives  singular  in  es 
coming  from  nominatives  in  es  not  formed  firom  eus  of  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  having  their  genitive  in  eosi  as  Demth 
stkenes,  Socrates. 

Pamphagus,  et  Dorceus,  et  Oribasus ;  ArcaHs  onrnes — 
Ovid, 

Troades ;  et  patrioe  fiimantia  tecta  reliquunt — Ovid. 

52.  Es  from  sum  is  short%  and  in  tlie  compounds;  as  odes, 
abes,  pi'odes,  pates,  &c.;  and  in  the  preposition  J9€7i&. 

Quisquis  es,  hoc  poteras  mecum  considere  saxo— Ovid. 

Cui  deus,  At  conjux  quoniam  mea  non  jjotes  esse — Ovid. 

>  These  nouns,  when  they  assume,  in  the  tccosative  plural,  the 
Latin  termination  «,  instead  of  m,  have  it  long,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  Latin  syllables. 

*  Vossius,  following  Servius,  asserts  that  es  ofedoy  being  a  con- 
traction of  ^fiisy  is  long ;  but  he  cites  no  authorities.  The  es  of 
sum,  and  the  es  of  edo^  notwithstanding  the  latter's  goveminent 
of  a  case,  in  such  examples,  as  Est  Jiamma  medvUas'^^yirg,  bona 
•^Plaut.  olivas — Hor.  ontmunc-— Hor.  are,  without  doubt,  one 
and  the  same  word,  and  consequently  both  short.  Aniens,  too, 
is  used  by  Lucretius,  V.  3^,  in  the  sense  oSambfdens, 
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Quern  p^^s  arbitriuin  est,  et  jus,  etnorma  loquendi — Hor. 

5.  Greek  neuters  in  ^5/  as  cacoetKes^  hippomanes. 

Scribendi  cacoethes^  et  seffro  in  corde  senescit — Juven. 

4>«  Latin  nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  es^  whose  ge- 
nitives have  a  short  increment;  as  hebesy  aleSj  pedesj  Umes^ 
ofo"?^.— But  es  is  long  in  these  following;  Ceres,  paries^ 
aries\  abies^j  pes\  and  compounds;  as  bipes,  alipes,  tripeSf 
sonipesy  to  which  some  add  prapes,  a  derivative  of  prapeto. 

Myrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  milts  Ulyssei — ^Virg. 

iEtherea  quos  lapsa  pla^a  Jovis  ales  aperto— Virg. 

EQc  farta  premitur  anffiuo  Ceres  omni — Mart 

Pes  etiam  et  camuris  hirtae  sub  comibus  aures— Virg. 

Stat  sonipes  et  frsena  ferox  spumantia  mandit — Virg. 

RULE  XVII. IS  final. 

Words  ending  in  »  are  short;  as  turns^  Jovk,  miliUs  $  as^. 
picisy  creditis ;  magts,  as,  bis  ;  ts  and  qmsy  nominatives. 
Sangms  hebet,  frigentque  effoetae  in  corpore  vires — ^Virg. 
Turn  bis  ad  occasum,  bis  se  convertit  ad  ortum — Ovid. 
Sed  jms  Olympo— Virg. 

Exceptions. 

I.  All  plural  cases  in  ii^  are  long:  BBpenn%  nobJSy  vobiSf 
omnls  and  urblsj  for  omnes  and  v^>es ;  qtiiSj  and  quds,  for 
qtiibus. 

Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncls  abdidit  atris — Virg. 

Atque  utinam  ex  vobh  unus,  vestrique  iiiissem — Vii^. 

Qtds  ante  ora  patrum  Trojs  sub  mcenibus  altis — ^Virg. 

>  Wherever  partes,  aries  and  abies  are  found  long,  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  caesura ;  and  perhaps  Ceres  and  pes  are  Ions  by  dia- 
stole ;  so  that  it  is  not  very  improbable,  on  the  principle  of  analog, 
that  all  of  them  may  belong  to  the  eeneral  Exceptions.  Ausonius 
shortens  bipes  and  tripes  ;  and  Probus  observes  that  altpes  and  so* 
nives  are  likewise  short.  The  contrary,  however,  appears  in  Vir- 
gil, Lucan^  and  Horace ;  but  it  is  to  b(B  observed,  that  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  words  could  not  be  introduced  into  heroic  verse, 
without  the  influence  of  a  figure  to  lengthen  their  final  syllable. 
—— Pr^Fpef  is  short  in  Virgil;  it  comes  not  from  pes,  but  from 
Tfpofsriisf  pr€Poolans. 

Acer,  anhelanti  similis ;  quem  prapes  ab  Ida. 
Tigres,  ascribed  to  Ovid,  is  rejected  fay  the  best  critics.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  analogy,  some  would  read  tigrU  ;  Quia  scit,  an 
h£c  ssevas  insula  ttgr^  habet  ?— >Ep.  10, 86,  the  Greek  is  in  such 
cases  being  short.  This  line  has  been  written  thus ;  Quis  scit,  an 
fasec  ssevas  ligridas  insula  habet — Ed.  Burman. 


9.  The  nominative  in  is  is  long,  when  the  genitive  ends 
in  itis,  mis,  or  entisy  with  the  penultimate  long;  as  /15,  Sam- 
nis,  Salamls,  Simdis. 

Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est — Hor. 

Samnts  in  ludo  ac  rudibus  cuivis  satis  asper — LuciL 

3.  Is  is  long  in  tlie  adverbs  gratis  and  Jbrls^;  in  the  noUn 
gUs  i  and  in  vis,  as  a  noun  and  verb. 

Igne'a  convexi  r/s,  et  sine  pondere  coeli — Ovid. 

Si  vis  esse  aliquis.     Probitas  laudator  et  alget — Juv. 

4.  All  second  persons  singular  in  is  are  long;  when  tlie 
second  persons  plural  have  Itis  with  the  penultimate  long ; 
as  df^,  audts,  abis^flsy  possh,  «s,  /$,  vetis,  nolts,  &c. 

Nescls,  heu !  nescis  dominae  fastidia  Romse — Mart 

Quae  tibi  caUsa  vias :  cur  sts,  Arethusa,  sacer  fons — Ovid. 
Ris  of  the  perfect  is  commonly  considered  short;  ris  of  the 
future  is  by  some  considered  snort  also,  and  by  othecs,  with 
more  reason,  common ;  but  the  same  observations  as  were 
made  on  the  quantity  of  riinus  and  rifis  are  appliaible  to  rrsy 
and  probably  to  the  last  syllable  of  aims  aud/ajris  likewise. 
From  the  usual  import  of  the  two  tenses,  and  from  analogy, 
it'may  be  inferred  that  they  were  all  common. 

Dixeris  egreme  notum  si  callida  vcrbum — Hor. 

Quas  gentes  Italum,  aut  quas  non  oraveris  nrbes — Virg. 

Quemcumque  miserum  videns  hominem  scias — Seneca. 

Si  tiiure  placarls  et  homa — Hor. 

Da  mihi  te  placidum ;  dederis  in  carmine  vires — Ovid. 

Miscuerls  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis — Hor. 

.  But  the  objection  of  caesura  may  be  brought  against  tlie 
last  two  examples,  and  against  most  of  the  others  which  I 
have  seen.     SdU,  however,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  n 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  gratis  and  Joris  may  be  ablatives: 
and,  consequently,  they  are  long  by  Exception  1.  Tlie  former  is 
long  in  Martial,  the  latter  in  Horape,  with  caesura ;  but  if  that  be 
considered  as  an  objection,  it  is  one  which,  rigidly  insisted  on, 
would  destroy  the  authority  of  many  of  the  examples  to  be  found 
in  works  on  Prosody,  for  establishing  the  quantity  of  final  syl- 
lables. Phaedrus,  however,  furnishes  an  example ;  Gratis  ashc- 
lans,  nriulta  agendo  nil  agens.  In  making  the  preceding  remark, 
however,  wc  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  tliat,  if  the  short  quantity 
of  a  syllable  is  properly  establislied,  and  it  is  found  long  only  in 
caesura  or  position,  its  quantity  is  common ;  it  is,  in  this  case,  de- 
cidedly short.  But  such  is  sometimes  the  structure  of  a  word, 
that  it  may  be  impossible, — at  least  in  Hexameter  verse,  whence, 
for  obvious  reasons,  authorities  are  uswally  adduced, — to  exem- 
plify thc^ acknowledged  long  quantity  of  the  syllable,  without  the 
coincidence  of  ca;sura. 
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.  in  rimtis  and  ritis  is  found  long,  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, from  the  analogy  between  the  two  nmnbers  in  regard 
to  quantity,  that  ris  is  long  or  common  in  its  own  nature, 
and  not  by  ciesura^ 

RULE  XVIII. OS  final. 

Words  ending  in  os  are  long ;  SLsJloSy  nepos^  honds^  herds, 
MitioSf  virosj  bonds,  ndSy  vos,  os  (oris),  TVus. 

Flos  apprima  tenax Virg. 

Vos  agitate  fugam  -—------_———  — Virg. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coclumque  tueri  — Qvid. 

Trosy  ait,  ^nea,  cessas  ?  ' ^irg* 

Priami  nepos  Hectoreus,  et  letum  oppetat — Seneca. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Greek  genitives  in  05,  from  whatever  nominatives  they 
come,  are  short ;  as  ArcadUsy  Teihyos,  Tereos,  Orpheos, 

Pallados  aclmonitu Ovid. 

Tethi/os  unda  vagae  lunaribus  a^tuet  horis — Lucan. 
But  genitives  in  cos,  from  nouns  in  is  or  eus,  would  be 
long,  by  imitation  of  the  Attic  dialect 
•  2.  Compos,  imposy  and  os  {ossis),  with  its  compound  exos, 
ha\'e  the  final  syllable  short 

Insequere  et  voti  postmodo  compos  eris — Ovid. 
Ex(Ss  et  exsanguis  tumidos  perfiuctuat  artus— Lucret 

■  The  endeavour  to  prove  the  qtiantity  of  rimui  and  fitis  by 
that  of  rist  and  the  quant  ty  of  m  by  that  of  rimus  and  riHs,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  border  a  little  upon  reaitoning  in  a  circle. 
But  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  other  tenses,  wherever  we  find 
one  syllable  more  in  the  first  or  second  person  plural  than  in  the 
second  person  singular,  we  observe  an  agreement,  in  regard  t6 
quantity,  between  ^the  penultimate  of  such  first  or  second  person 
plural  and  the  final  syllable  of  the  second  person  singular,  except 
where  a  difference  is  caused  by  position,  there  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  impropriety  in  using  them  respectively  to  confirm 
or  to  ascertain  the  quantity  o^  one  another.  That  such  analogy 
doejt  subsist,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples ;  amas^  ama* 
mtiSy  mnatis;  daces j  dooemusy  docUis;  legts^  legmtUj  legdis  ;  bls^  bi* 
mus,  bHis  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation.  It  should  be  ob- 
served however  that  ris,  rimtis,  and  ritis,  of  era  and  poiero,  are 
comnaonly  short. 

Fortunate  puer,  tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo — Virg. 
But  as  from  their  termination,  these  two  tenses  appear  to  have 
l>een  orieinally  subjunctive  or  future- perfect,  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  m,  rimus,  ritis,  common.    Juvencus,  Tertullian,  and 
Paulinus  Icngthen^the  ri  of  erimus  and  poierimus.    See  p.  128. 
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3,  Greek  narainatives  and  vocatives  of  the  second  deden- 

won  have  os  short;  as  CLaros^  Tenedosy  LesKs^  Atropbs. 

But  nouns  of  the  Attic  dialect,  having  their  ffenitive  in  o,  are 
long;  as  Androgeos^  Athos :  also  nouns  of  the  same  dialect, 
which  have  changed  Idos  {Xaoq)  into  leas  {}sMa>$);  as  Peneleos, 
Menelebs.  .  .      ^^^ 

Et  Clarosy  et  Tenedos,  Pataraeaque  r^a  servit — tmd. 

Et  Tyros  instabilis,  pretiosaque  murice  Sidon— Luc 

Quantus  Athos^  aut  quantus  Eryx —  Virg. 

4.  Greek  neuters  in  os  are  short;  as  Ar^s^  epos^  cha^Ss^ 

inelis.  i-  -  TT 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso:  forte  epos  acer — tior. 
Et  ChaXs  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  late — Virg. 

RULE  XIX VS  final. 

Words  ending  in  us  are  short;  as  nnnus^  bonusj  itmpSs, 
ifUcreuSy  illius^  fontibus^  dicimuSy  itUus,  penitus^  tenUsi  like- 
wise us  of  the  nominative  and  vocative  singular  of  the  fourth 
declension. 

Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo— Virg. 

Hie  dofMsy  haec  patria  est  ^ ^^"?;. 

O  patria !  o  divfim  domSs  Ilium !  et  inclyta  hello — Virg. 

Venifniis ;  et  latos  indagine  cinximUs  agros — Ovid. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Monosyllables  are  long;  as  ffiis,juSy  rusy  plus. 
Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem — Hor. 
Plus  etiam  quam  quod  Superis  contingere  fi»  sit— Ovid. 

2.  Also  gemtives  of  feminine  nouns  in  o  /  as  CUus^  Sap- 
phuSf  Mantus. 

Didus  atque  suum  misceri  sanguine  sanguen— Varro. 

S.  Genitives  sin^ar,  and  nominatives,  accusatives  and 
vocatives  plural,  of  the  fourth  declension,  all  being  contrac- 
tions, have  us  Ions;  ssjructusy  manCs. 

Quale  manus  aadunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo — ^Virg. 

Pars  secreta  domus  ebore  et  testudine  culu>»— -Ovid. 

Hosne  mihijrt4cius ;  hunc  fertilitatis  honorem — Ovid. 

Partus  eequoreis  sueta  insignire  tropseis — SiL 

4.  Also  nouns  having  the  genitive  in  uris,  tUiSj  udis\  the 

'  Palus  is  once  short  in  Horace,  perhaps  by  systole. 

Regis  opus,  sterilisque  din  palus,  aptaque  remia--Art.  Poet.  65. 
Some  critics,  hawever,  pronounce  toe  text  to  be  inoorrect,  and 
would  read  thus;  Regis  opus ;  sterilisve  jkx/i»  diii,  aptaque  reinis, 
)on^  vowels,  wlien  not  cut  offy  being  regarded  as  common ;  or  diu 
may  be  considered  a  diphthongal  sound. 
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penultimate  long;  and  in  Untis^  and  pSdis^  or  pUdos:  as  teUus^ 
virtuSi palliSi  incus :  OpuSy  Amathus;  tripuSf  OedipusK 

Ridet  ager;  neque  adhuc  virtus  in  frondibus  uUa  est-^ 
Ovid. 

Dicitur,  et  tenebrosa^o/u^  Acheronte  refiiso— Virg. 

Est  AmaihiiSf  est  ceba  mihi  Paphos,  atque  Cytbera — 
ViMT. 

Hie  Oedipus  JEgea,  tranabit  freta — Seneca. 

5.  Also  those  nouns,  written  in  Greek  with  the  diphthong 
€niSj  which  have  u  in  their  vocative;  as Panthus^  o  Panthuf 
and  our  Saviour's  sacred  name,  lesOs. 

Et  ccelo  et  terris  venerandum  nomen  IBsus, 
The  diphthong  eus  is  long;  as  Orpheus /  but  ^t^ as  a  dissyl- 
lable is  short;  as  OrphdiSj  of  the  second  declension. 

Pantfm  Othryades,  arcis  Phoebique  sacerdos — Virg. 

Addunt  se  socios  Ripheus^  et  maximus  annis — ^Virg. 

RULE  XX YS  final. 

Words  ending  in  ys  are  short;  as  Capps,  chelpSf  chlamys. 
At  CappSj  et  quorum  melior  sententia  menti — Virg. 
Tethps  et  extremo  ssepe  recepta  loco  est — Ovid. 
Certain  nouns,  said  to  form  the  nominative  in  yn  also,  are 
mentioned  as  exceptions;  such  as  Gortys,  Phorcjs^  TrachSs. 
To  these  may  be  added  contracted  plurals;  as  Erinnys  for 
ErinnyeSf  or  Erinnyas*  Tethys  is  saia  to  be  sometimes  lonff; 
but  then  it  is,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  accompanied  by 
caesura. 

Teque  sibi  generum  Tethys  emat  omnibus  undis — Virg.. 

ROLE  XXL r  final. 

Words  ending  in  /  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  are  short; 
as  caput  J  amdtf  W,  et. 
Verum  hsec  tantum  alias  inter  capiit  extuRt  urbes — Virg. 

Exceptions. 
1.  T  is  sometimes  long  by  crasis,  or  syncope;  as  redit  for 
redRit  or  redlvit^  amdt  for  am&vit. 

Magnus  civis  oblty  et  formidatus  Othoni — Juven. 
Dum  trepidant,  it  hasta  Tago  per  tempus  utrumque— 

Virg. 
Distu^dt  urbes,  et  terrae  motus  obortus — Lucret. 

*  To  which  add  polypus^  and  mdampui  when  of  the  third  de- 
dension;  but  when  of  Uie  second,  us  of  the  threelast  may  be  short. 
Utque  sub  a^uoribus  ^^jeasyxa^  pclypSs  hostem^Ovid. 
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In  these  exompleft,  obt^  iiy  and  distwbdl,  are  put  brobiit, 
iit^  and  disturbavit.  The  first  and  the  last  example  are  long^ 
too,  by  caesura. 

RULE  xxn. 

FINAL  SYLLABLE  OV  A  VERSE. 

The  last  syllable  of  every  verso  (except  the  Anapaestic, 
and  the  Ionic  a  minore)  is  considered  common ;  that  is,  if 
the  syllable  be  naturally  long,  it  may  be  reckoned  short,  \i 
it  suits  the  verse,  and  vice  versa. 

Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrhenum  navigat  {equor — Virc. 
In  this,. or,  naturally  short,  forms  the  second  syllable  ot  a 
spondee, . 

Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  a-vo — Hor. 
In  this  Sapphic,  the  word  ievoy  which  is  naturaDy  a  spon- 
dee, forms  a  trochee,  a  foot  consisting  of  a  long  and  a  snort 
syllable. 


OF   ACCENT. 

As  Quantity  means  the  length  of  time  employed  by  the 
voice,  so  Accent  denotes  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  a  syllable :  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Tone. 

The  accents  are  three,  the  ActUCf  the  Grave,  and  the  Or- 
cimflex. 

The  acute  is  said  to  sharpen,  or  elevate  a  syllable;  and  is 
thus  marked,  ddminus. 

Tliegrat^b  said  to  sink  or  depress  it;  and  is  thus  marked, 
docte. 

The  circumflex  is  defined  to  be  a  compound  accent,  first 
devating  and  then  depressing,  or,  perhaps,  xnce  versa 'y  and 
as  it  requires  greater  time  than  either  of  the  former,  it  is  never 
put  over  any  but  a  long  syllable ;  and  is  thus  marked,  amare^ 
L  e.  am&dre. 

RULES  FOR  THE  ACCENT&- 

I.  Monosyllables,  long  by  nature,  receive  the  circumflex; 
Bsflos,  spes,  a,  e.  But  u  they  are  short,  or  long  by  posi- 
tion only,  they  take  the  acute ;  as  vir^/dx,  mens. 

II.  DissyUables  always  have  the  grave  accent  on  their 
last  syllable.    If  the  first  syllable  be  long  by  nature,  and 
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the  second  short,  it  receives  the  circumflex ;  as  Roma^Jld^ 
rhf  Iwia;  otherwise,  the  acute;  as  homo^  parens^  imons^* 

*  In  speaking  of  impTbper  pronunciation  as  arising  from  the 
want  of  due  attention  to  quantity  and  accent,  Mr.  Pickboum,  the 
ingenious  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the  English  verb,  observes 
(Monthly  Magazine,  No.  135,) — "  That  scholars  err  in  their  pro- 
nunciation of,  1st,  words  of  two  syllables  having  the  first  short, 
as  eques ;  2ndly^  words  of  three  syllables  having  the  first  long- 
and  the  second  short,  as  Mera ;  3dly,  polysylkbles  accented 
on  the  antepenultimate,  as  juvenilibus,  interea,  &c, ;  and,  lastly^ 
words  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  as  domini,  or  in  a  long  vowel  and 
a  single  consonant,  as  dominis*  These  errors  arise  in  part  from 
the  want  o[  distinguishing  between  the  long  and  short  powers  of 
the  vowels.  For,  as  they  are  all  of  them  by  nature  capable  of  be- 
ing either  long  or  short,  every  long  vowel  being  equal  to  two  Aiovii 
ones,  this  is  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  prin^ 
cipal  source  of  our  mistakes  on  this  subject  is  the  indistinct  and 
confused  notion  which  wo  have  of  accent.  For,  when  it  falls  on  a 
short  syllable,  we  often  make  that  syllable  long ;  and  when  it  fails 
on  a  long  one,  we  sometimes  make  it  short.  Accent  does  certainly 
affect  quantity ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  accented  syllable  a  little 
longer  than  it  would  be  without  it.  But  its  operation  is  never  so 
great  as  to  make  a  short  syllable  become  long,  nor  does  the  pri- 
vation of  accent  make  a  long  syllable  become  short ;  for  there 
are  degrees  of  time  both  in  long  and  short  syllables.  All  short 
syllables  are  not  equally  short ;  nor  are  all  long  ones  equally  long. 
This  remark  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  War- 
ner (in  his  Metron  ariston)  from  Quinctilian: — Et  longis  longio- 
res,  et  brcvibus  sunt  ireviqres  syUabce.  The  second  syllable  of  ama- 
viiy  being  accented,  is  a  little  longer  than  the  second  syllable  of 
amavorunt,  though  they  are  both  long  syllables ;  and  the  first  syl- 
lable in  Ugi,  being  accented,  is  a  little  longer  than  the  second,  or 
than  the  first  syllable  oflegisti,  which  is  deprived  of  accent,  though 
they  are  all  long  syllables.  In  pronouncing  such  words  as  ani- 
mus, dominuSf  ocultis,  &c.,  though  the  vowels  retain  their  sheet 
sound,  yet  the  stroke  o!  the  voice  laid  on  the  first  syllable  in- 
creases the  impression  which  that  syllable  makes  on  the  car,  and, 
consequently,  diminishes  the  impression  made  by  that  which  fol- 
lows it. 

"  Quinctilian  and  all  succeeding  grammarians  inform  us  that  tlie 
Latin  acute  accent  is  never  laid  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ; 
that  in  dissyllables  and  trisyllables  having  the  second  syllable 
short,  it  invariably  falls  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  that  in  polysylla- 
bles having  the  penultimate  short,  it  lies  on  the  antepenultimate. 
In  the  English  language  dissyllables  accented  on  tlie  first  sellable 
generally  nave  that  syllable  long.  We  have,  therefore,  very  impro- 
perly applied  this  rule  to  all  Latin  dissyllables,  because  they  ora 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,    Hcnoe  we  sayt^neSf  amies,  miser. 
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IIL'  Polysyllables,  if  the  penultimAte  be  long,  an^  the 
last  syllable  short,  have  the  circumflex  on  the  penultimate; 
as  BomdnuSf  ImperdtoTy  Justinidnus.    If  both  the  penuld- 

nemusy  vig&Tf  figOTf  Kauor,  ttmoTy  &c.  niakrag  the  first  syllables 
long,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  Why  do  we  not  pronounce  the  first 
syllables  of  tquesy  comes,  mUery  nemus,  as  we  do  the  first  syllables 
of  their  genitives,  ^qukis,  c^mitts,  mUeri,  nemoris  f  And  why  do 
we  not  pronounce  such  words  as  Xfigor,  Hgfor,  Uquor,  as  we  do  the 
English  words  vigour,  rigour ^  liquor  f  And  the  first  syllable  in 
Hmort  as  we  do  the  first  syllable  in  timoris,  and  of  the  Englidi 
word  timorous  f  If  we  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of  the  ad- 
jective m^usy  as  we  do  tne  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  ma- 
Ucey  we  should  properly  distinguish  it  from  nialus^  an  apple-tree. 
By  an  attention  to  this  rule  we  should  easily  distinguish  between 
the  present  and  preterperfect  tenses  of  many  verbs^  as  fMsnit  and 


veniy  fugit  and  fugity  legit  and  tegity  &c'  Again,  many  En- 
glish words  of  three  syllables,  accented  on  the  first,  have  that  syl- 
IMe  short ;  we  have,  therefore,  hastDy  concluded  that  all  Latin 


trisyllables,  accented  on  the  first,  must  have  that  syllable  short, 
unless  it  be  long  by  position,  and,  therefore,  we  very  improperly 
wyMeray  limina,  UmitCy  seminey  xnributy  dicere,  scnbere,  &c  Why 
do  we  not  pronounce  the  first  syllables  of  these  words  with  a 
long  vowel  sound,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  pronounce 
the  first  syllables  ofsidusy  Rmeny  Rmesy  stmen^  xnrcs,  dico,  scrHmy 
&c.  ?  for  all  vowels  long  in  themselves,  and  not  by  position,  should 
certainly  be  uttered  i^th  a  long  vowel  sound.  An  attention  to 
this  remark  would  show  the  diTOrence  between  j9^^t»,  a  people, 
sndpopulus,  a  poplar-tree.  In  polysyllables  accented  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate we  sometimes  err  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  last 
case,  by  giving  a  short  sound  to  a  vowel  long  by  nature,  as  Inju- 
venUilniSy  and,  at  other  times,  by  giving  a  long  sound  to  a  vowd 
naturally  short,  as  in  inttrea.  But,  m  words  of  this  kind,  we  do  not 
universally  err ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  a  scholar 
pronounce  such  words  as  dep6situmy  consUiumy  exUiumy  exddium, 
&c.  improperly.  Lastly,  words  ending  in  a  long  vowel,  as  domini, 
or.in  a  long  vowel  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  such  as  datives  and 
ablatives  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and  genitives  singular, 
nominatives,  accusatives,  and  vdcatives  plural  of  the  fourth  de- 
clension, as  dominis,  gradOsy  should  always  be  uttered  with  a  long 
Towel  sound,  though  the  accent  or  stress  can  never  fall  on  sudi  syl- 
lables, except  by  a  very  singular  poetic  license."  The  same  judi- 
cious critic,  m  an  ingenious  little  treatise  on  Metrical  Pauses,  adds, 
that,  in  accented  antepenults,  a  short  is  commonly  pronounced 
right,  as  in  aiitm<z/,but8ometimes  wrong,  that  is,  witn  alon^  vowel 
sound,  as  in  galea,  Jateory  taceo,  cctsariet,  MdmaUos ;  a  long  is 
generally  pronounped  wrong  in  trisyllables,  wpabulum,  gramina^ 
nutehina;  but  tifbl  in  some  polysyllables,  as  mortaiiap  navaUa; 
and  wrong  in  others^  as  spectaculu^  levamhtet  imagine*    E  ahort  ii 
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inate'^nd  die  ladt'  syllable  be  lohff,  the  former  receives  the 
acute;  Bs  parSnie^y  arruroerunty  7'kinoc€7'otis.  If  the  penul- 
timate be  i^ort,  the  antepentiltimate  has  the  acute ;  as  dd^ 

sometimes  improperly  made  long,  ak  in  sehior,  senidus,  melior^ 
obsequmHt  veniet,  inveniel ;  but  it  is  geneiUIy  pronounced  right, 
as  in  trepiduSf  geniitus,  emtUe,  vulnerious  ;  e  long  is  generally  pro«< 
tiouncea  fight  in  polysyllables,  as  carchesia ,»  but  wrong  in  tri- 
syllables, as  semina^  tegtbus,     I  short  is  always  right,  as  tiniidusy 
consiHiiiTt ;  i  long,  always  wrong ;  asjrigidus,  rniUle^  fiigprCi  spu 
tUuSyJbmiidiney  sidere  (noun  and  verb),  conviviumy  senuia,  divi' 
nitttSy  oUivia,     O  short  is  generally  pronounced  right,  as  in  do* 
tnimis,  incolumis;  but  sometimes  wrong,  ils  in  odiums  moHenSy 
moveo^  iri/bdiunf  ;  o  long,  in  sdrtie  words,  is  pronoutced  fight,  as 
otktm,  but  in  manj^  others  wrong,  a^pocidunt,  konoribus,  t/short, 
generaNy  Wrdng,  as  ineubuit,  but  not  always,  for  subigit  is  com- 
monly pronlounced  right ;  U  lom  always  right,  as  lumine,  cacu* 
mine^  &c.    He  concludes  by  observing  that,  upon  the  whole, 
neither  aece^  itor  quantity  is  to  be  neglected  ;  and  that,  so  long 
as  we  attend  to  the  just  rules  of  accent,  and  carefully  retain  the 
true  natural  sound  of  the  rowels,  never  making  a  short  one  long 
tior  a  long  one  'short;  we  cftmtot  much  err  in  our  pronunciation. 
Upori  5kis  subject,  Dr,  Valpy  diSers  a  little  frorii  Mr.  Pick- 
bourn  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  accent  on'  the  quantityi 
and  observes,  in  his  excellent  Greek  Gran^mar,  <<  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  voice  doesno^  lengthenthe  time  of  that  syllable,  s6 
that  accent  and  quantity  are  considered  by  the  best  critics  as 
perf<>ct]y  distinct,  and  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
In  our  language,  the  accent  fhlls  on  the  antep^nnltunate  equally 
in  the  words  Kberty  vtvid  library;  yet,  in  the  former,' the  tone 
dniy  111  debated,  m  the  latter,  the  syllable  is  also  lengthened. 
The  same  diSertxite  exists  in  b^on  and  bicon,  in  llvel  an  J 
Urfer*'    hiwoHs  of  two,*  and  of  three,  short  syHablesj  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  French  and  English  pronunciation  is  striking. 
The  fororer  make  iambics-,  and  anapests,  the  latter  trochees  and 
^actyh.  The  French  Biyju^yjkgimus:  the  "English,  fugis.fu^ 
ghritis.  In  many  mstances  both  are  equally  faultv;  thus  we  short- 
en the  long  is  in/avis,  the  plural  ofjavus  ;  they  lengthen  tlie' 
short  ii  in  ofts^  the  genitive  of  at.     Indeed,  both  may  be  said  to 
obs^r^e  strictly  neitner  accent  nor  quantitjr."    To  observe  ei- 
ther strfcthr  is,  perhaps,  not  easy ;  to  observe  both  is  still  more 
difficult*    The  precise  naturfe  of  accent  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
agreed  upon ;  and,  therefore,  if^  in  reading,  either  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to   the  other,  ^for  which,  however,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity,)  it  is  cet*tainly  better,  that  What  is  in  some  degree  un« 
certain,  shmild  yield  to  that  which  is  certain,-^tlmt  accent  should 
give  way  to  quantity,  which  is  ascertained.     By  reading  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  is  not,  however,  meant,  the  breaking  down,  split- 
tine,  or  destroying  the  words,  by  attending  to  the  feet  only ;  but 
^  2D 
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minuSfVirgilius,  ConsUmUndpolk.  All  olher  is^llablesofpolj^ 
syllables  receive  the  ^ave  accent— ^-Excmt  fix>m  tbe  pre- 
ceding rules  the  enchdcs,  mCf  ve,  ne^  which  tiurow  the  accent 
upon  the  last  syllable  ^  of  tne  word  to  which  they  are  jcnned; 
as  ^matj  am&tque ;  thus  lacn/m&nsve^  genUnsve — ^Virg.  Hyr- 
canisve^  Arabtsve — Virg.     Odpitne^  prclbitne — Ovio.' 

the  proDOuncing  the  words]  of  a  Terse,  so  as  to  give,  as  much  as 
possible,  its  due  quantity,  in  real  time,  to  every  syllable.  In  as 
much  as  to  tliis  mode  of  reading  we  can  add  an  attention  to  ac- 
cent^ emphasis,  cadences  and  pauses,  whether  metrical  or  senteo- 
tial,  in  so  much,  doubtless,  will  the  pronunciation  be  the  more 
correct,  graceful,  and  harmonious.  How  the  antienta  pronounced 
the  vowels,  whether  as  we  do,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  at 
they  are  pronounced  on  the  Continent^  it  is  now  dimcuk  to  de- 
termine. One  thing,  however,  is  eertain,  that  they  did  not  give 
a  long  sound  to  a  snort  vowel,  nor  a  short  sound  to  a  long  vowd. 
In  whatever  way  we  sound  the  vowels,  we  ousht  to  attendto  their 
quantity.  I  shall  only  add,  that  a  syllable  long  by  nature  waa 
sounded  more  fully,  being  a  reduplication  of  the  same  vowel,  as 
diiceret  maalus^  an  apple*tree«  jxn;^««,  a  poplar^tree.  Whereai 
the  syllable  long  by  position,  had  no  other  length  than  its  being 
sustamed  by  the  two  following  consonants,  as  din.  It  is  proba- 
ble also  that  a  svUable  short  by  nature  preserved  more  of  its  na- 
tural quantity  tfum  a  syllable  s)^rt  by  position  only,  ■-  Such 
words  as  volucrU  have  the  acc^it,  in  prose,  on  the  antepenulti- 
roate,  but,  in  verse,  we  should  place  it  on  the  antepenultimate 
when  the  penultimate  is  considered  as  shorty  and  upon  the  pen- 
ultimate when  it  is  regarded  as  long ;  thus, 

Et  prime  simifis  v6/&Tt,  mox  vera  oo/»cr»— Ovid. 

^  This  is,  unquestionably,  true  when  the  penultimate  is  loog, 
as  siderlsque.  But  it  admits  some  doubt,  when  the  penultimate 
ends  with  a  short  vowel»  as  in  siderHque*  Should  we  not^  there- 
fore read 

Pr&naque  cum  spectent  animalia  castera  terrain— Ovid. 

With  respect  to  the  accentuation  of  words  introduced  from 
other  langua^^s,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  g^ieral  rule^  or 
uniform  practice. 

*  It  does  not  happen,  however^  that  que  and  ne,  at  the  end  of 
words,  are  always  to  be  considered  as  enclitics ;  and  when  th^ 
are  not,  the  words  are  accented  according  to  the  ffeneral  rules; 
as  dtiquef  dSntaue,  (mdiauey  &c. ;  likewise  such  woras,  used  inter- 
rogatively, as  nicciney  Axine^  &c.  Priscian  says  that  in  oalefaaa^ 
caUfacu^  and  cakfacit,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  on  whidi 
It  ndls  in  the  simple  verb,  namely  the  second  a,  although  in  the 
two  last  it  be  the  penultimate,  and  also  short.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  calefio^  calefU,  calefUf  as  in  the  simple  verb.  Accord- 
ing to  Donatus,  siquando  had  the  accent  sometimes  on  the  ante^ 
penultimate ;  according  to  Servius,  exinde  likewise ;  and^  to  Gd- 
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Tlie  accentual  marks  are  seldom  uised  but  for  distinction's 
sake.  Thu^  the  adverbs  aliqziOf  contimWj  paldm^  docie^  und^ 
and  the  like^  are  marked  with  a  grave  accent  Ablatives 
of  the  first  declension ;  genitives  of  the  fourth ;  nostrdm  and 
vestr^m  from  nos  and  vosi  erg6  used  for  causd^  are  written 
with  a  circumflex  on  the  last  syllable;  and  sometimes  those, 
words  which  have  suiSsred  syncope  or  synseresis  are  cir* 
cumflected ;  as  poetdyJruciAs^  amdsseyjlistiy  dis.  The  cir- 
cumflex is  pat  over  the  nominative  nostrisj  instead  of  which, 
7U>5/7-iz/fS  was  formerly  used ;  likewise  over  genitives  in  n, 
when  one  i  is  cut  off  by  apocope ;  as  Pompm  regnum^  Tar' 
quint  fasces — Hon  instead  of  Pcwip/foV,  Tarquiniu 

The  three  preceding  rules  are,  I  believe,  those  usually  given 
for  the  position  of  the  Latin  accents.  Whether  the  word  accent, 
as  employed  in  them,  was  originally  intended  to  be  received  in 
the  sense  oitone^  or  oi  emphasis  or  ictus,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  con* 
sidered  difficult  to  determine ;  but,  ndlwithstanding  the  previous 
definitions  of  the  accents,  as  consistios  in  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  voice,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  tnese  rules  refer,  solely  or 
chiefly,  to  the  situation  of  the  ictus  or  syllabic  emnhasis.  One 
thing  clearly  appears,  from  an  inspection  of  the  ^na  and  3d  rule, 
the  only  rules,  indeed,  by  which  the  pronunciation  seems  to  be 
particularly  affected,  that  our  usual  ictus  or  syllabic  force,  if  not 
identical  with  the  accent  there  intended,  at  least  uniformly  coin* 
cides  with  it  on  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  Romay  homo,  insonst  em- 
phatic on  the  first  syllable ;  RomanuSf  imperator^parentes,  ama* 
verunt,  emphatic  on  the  penultimate ;  dominus^  T^rgiUus,  on  the 
antepenultimate.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  what  is  so  well 
known,  that  the  enclitics  naturally  incline  our  syllabic  emphasis 
to  the  syllable  immediately  preceding  them ;  as  amat,  amatque. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  oi  Accent,  and  indeed,  generally,  in 
all  discussions  regarding  the  nature  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
accidents  or  properties  e^ntial  to  a  note  of  speech,  much  diver- 

lius,  exadversum  and  qffatim*  To  these  are  added  enimverOf  dun^ 
taxat,  and  some  others  which  may  be  seen  in  Priscian,  Lipsius^ 
or  Vosaius*  Vocsius  observes,  that  although  the  accent  may  be 
on  the  antepenultimate  in perktde  and  ddnde,  weare  not  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  be  so  in  deinceps,  and  the  like,  where  the  last 
is  long ;  for  that  no  word  can  be  accented  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate, when  the  two  last  syllables  are  long.  The  penultimate  of 
vocatives  in  ius  is  accented,  altliou^  it  1^  short ;  as  OaUif  Vir-^ 
gUi,  Merctai;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that,  these  words  formerly 
had  e  after  the  t,  wlikh  although  they  have  dropped,  they  retain 
the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  before.  To  these  might  be 
added  a  few  others,  as  imaiSrist  which»  according  t0  Priscian^  has 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  though  short. 

2D2 
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sity  of  opinion  is  known  to  prevaiL  The  subject,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, 18  intricatei  and  involved  in  considerable  difficulty.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  following  humble  attempt  to  elucidate  some  dis- 
puted points,  knd  correct  some  prevailing  misconceptions^  it 
should  be  found,  which  he  fears  Is  not  unlikely,  that  the  wnter 
himself  has  inadvertently  lapsed  into  obscurity  or  error,  he  will 
have  some  claim  on  the  reader*s  indulgence.  . 

Most  of  the  errors,  and  contradictions,  that  so  frequently  oc- 
cur in  discussions  relative  both  to  ancient  and  modem  proaody, 
\  have  reason  to  believe,  may  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  rollowbg 
sources : — 

1st.  An  imperfect  knowledge,  and  a  consequent  confusion,  of 
the  three  distinct  properties  essential  to  a  note  of  speech,  namely : 
—1.  Quantity,  time,  or  dimension,  comprehendme  the  relative 
proportions  denominated  long  and  skortt  open  and  dose.  2.  Qua- 
lity, force,  or  emphasis,  comprehending  the  properties  denoted 
by  the  terms  lotid  and  sofi^forie  axid  piano,  strong  and Jeedie,  em- 
phatic and  remiss,  or  unempnatic^  iheticy  and  in  arsts  ;  tne  essence, 
we  know,  of  rhythm,  in  all  modern  tongues.  And,  indeed,  as 
the  organs  of  speech  cannot  be  supposed  to  vary,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  process  of  verbal  utterance,  in  all  ages,  must  have 
been  uniformly  the  same  in  kind  or  manner,  we  entertain  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  that  the  same  prominent,  unavoidable,  and  alter* 
nalely  or  periodically  obtrusive  properties,  constituted  also  the 
essence  or  rhythm  in  all  the  antient  languages.  3.  Tone,  tune, 
or  accent,  comprehending  the  pitch,  and  the  rising  or  the  Jailing 
inflections,  of  words  and  syllables,  termed  the  hi^h  and  the  low 
notes,  the  acute  and  the  grave  accents ;  on  accident  in  which 
chiefly  consists  the  melody  of  speech.  A  note  of  speech^  then, 
must  oe  of  some  time;  and,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  it  must 
be  either  emphatic  or  remiss ;  and,  whether  lon^  or  short,  em- 
phatic or  remiss,  it  must  have  some  musical  pitch,  and  be  either 
an  acute  accent  or  a*  grave  accent,  that  is,  a  rising  inflexion  or  a 
falling  inflexion,  or  a  combination  of  the  two;  variations,  however, 
which,  in  speech,  do  not  commonly  succeed  each  other,  as  is  ge- 
nerally tlie  case  in  music,  per  sakum,  or  at  intervals,  but  in  con- 
stant and  almost  imperceptible  slides  or  undulations.  Every  vocal 
and  articulate  sound,  therefore,  possesses  these  three  accidents. 
According,  however,  to  the  different  genius  of  different  languages, 
fmy  one  ot  the  three  may  so  far  predominate,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
apeech,  over  the  others,  as  to  seem,  from  its  prominence,  the 
jparincip«d,  if  not  the  only ,  accident ;  and,  in  a  faulty  or  onaa- 
tural  pronundation'of  a  language,  any  one  of  the  accidents  may 
occasionally  acquire  undue  preponderance.  But  we  are  not 
hence  to  inf)ir  that  any  one  of  them  is  utta*ly  extinguished.  Quan* 
tity,  it  is  probable,  may  have  obtained,  at  some  period,  most  at- 
teotion  in  the  pronunciation  of  Uie  antient  languages,  as  quality 
now  has  in  that  of  the  modem  tonities.  Henoe  it  may  be»  that 
the  poetry  of  the  former  is  regulated  chiefly-by  a  certain  regard  to 
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long  sjllables  and  short;  and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  sinuiar  re- 
gard to  emphatic  syllables  and  unemphatic.  > 

^.'  The  want  of  a  distinct  and  specific  notation  for  each  of 
thc^  three  accidents. 

3d.  The  circumstance,  that  length  of  quantity,  emphasis,  and 
the  rising  infiexion,  are  found  to  coincide  most  frequently  oa 
the  same  note ;  a  coincidence  for  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason. 

4th.  The  utter  impossibility  of  recovering  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  accentualy  or  even  of  the  cmphatical,  pronunciation 
of  a  dead  language  5  or,  indeed,  of  fixing,  by  rule,  the  tones  or 
accentuation  of  any  langfuage. 

'5th.  The  notion  that  quantity^  emphasis,  and  tone,  necessa* 
riiy  interfere  with  and  influence  each  other ;  but  yet  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  txicU  by  quantity,  without  any  observance  of  em- 
phasis or  of  tone;  or  to  read  tod/  according  to  emphasis^  with- 
out  any  regard  to  tone  or  to  quantity ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  the  ancient  languages  well,  neglecting,  or  sink* 
mg  altogether,  one  or  two  of  the  accidents. 

6th.  The  want  of  a  special,  appropriate,  and  univocal  proso- 
dical  nomenclature.  Hence,  1.  The  misapplication,  at  least 
among  the  modems^  of  the  term  accettt,  to  designate  syUahic  em- 
pkasis  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to  the  almost  uni«' 
versal  eonflision  of  the  two  distinct  qualities  properly  denomi- 
nated by  these  two  different  terms.  2.  The  common  use  of  the 
term  high^  to  designate  the  property  0^  loud,  and  vice  vers^. 
3.  The  general  acceptation  of  the  word  loxv,  as  a  correlative  term 
both  toloud  and  AigA.  4.  The  prevailing  error  in  the  grammars' 
o^  modem  tongues,  and  in  the  writings  of  modern  authors^  of 
terming  an  emphatical  syllable,  a  long  quantity ,  and  anunempha- 
tical  syllable  a  short  quantity.  6,  The  two  fold  application  to 
such  words  as  voicef  vox  ;  syllable^  syllaba ;  of  such  verbs  as 
hweTf  deponoy  demiUOf  deprhno  ;  raise,  elevo,  acuo,  attoUo  ;  in  re- 
ference either  to  the  vocal  slides  or  inflexions,  or  to  the  distinc- 
tions merely  of  softness  or  loudness— sometimes  in  reference  to 
(^uantit^;  See  also  Lily's  2d  and  3d  special  rule.  6.  llieva- 
nous  interpretations  and  acceptations  of  the' ancient  terms  ami 
and  thesis,  some  authors  referring  them  respectively  to  acuteness 
and  to  gravity  of  note ;  some,  in  like  manner,  to  loudness  and 
softness ;  and  others,  in  both  respects^  just  reversing  the  refe- 
rences; some  uniformly  assigning  the  first  part  of  a  foot,  with- 
out considering  whether  it  be  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  a 
bar,  to  the  arsts,  and  the  last  to  the  thesis  ;  and  others,  with  si- 
milar Incaution,  uniformly  placing  the  thesis  first,  and  the  arsis 
last ;  opposites,  if  considered  as  general  rules,  without  doubt, 
equally  incorrect.  7.  The  undefined  nature  of  the  terms  ictus 
and  percussio,  some  referring  both  to  the  accident  of  tbn#^  or  ac- 
cent, others  to  that  of  quality  or  emphasis ;  some  considering 
them  as  denoting  identicali  and  oUiers  dissimilar  eftcts ;  an4 
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tome  contending  that  tlie  former  denotes  only  a  part  of  what  is 
denominated  by  the  latter,  but  without  fumiehmg  a  dear  ex- 
planation of  the  precise  nature  either  of  the  part  or  the  whole. 
Reasoning  from  tne  principles  and  practice  ofotirowntODgae,we 
should  not  deem  it  unlikely,  that  the  ichis  may  have  been  gene- 
rally intended  to  designate  the  usual  emphatic  or  thetic  influ- 
ence,  falling  altematdy  or  periodically  on  one  or  more  of  the 
syllables  of  every  hypermonosjllabie ;  and  that  the  oercussio  may 
have  distinguished  the  preeminently  emphatic  or  tiietic  syllable 
of  the  longer  polysyllables,  or  perhaps  of  compound  or  polysyl* 
labic  feet.  8.  The  various  uses  of  the  word  oesum,  which  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  cutting  or  separation  of  a  word, 
the  syllable  separated,  and  the  pause  of  separation ;  and  is  ap- 
plied, too,  to  whole  verses  and  to  single  feet.  Its  synonym  iomCf 
also,  is  used  for  the  separation  of  a  verse,  and  seems  to  be  some- 
times applied  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse  separated,  or  to  any 
e(}uivalent  combination  of  svllables.  9.  Tlie  difierent  accepta- 
tions of  the  word  cadencef  which  is  used  to  denote  the  fall  of  the 
voice,  with  regard  either  to  tone  or  to  force,  and  the  rhythm, 
flow,  or  ^nerd  harmony  of  an  expression.  10.  The  unquali- 
fied application  of  the  names  belonging  to  the  ancient  feet,  re- 
gulatea  by  quantity,  to  the  modern  feet,  regulated  by  quality ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  led  some  id  suppose  that  both  ancient  and 
modern  poetry  are  directed  precisely  by  toe  sameprindples.  1  l.The 
various  imports  ascribed  to  such  terms  as  Jufi^X<ia,  luf  uljukia,  mdo- 
dyy  harmony  t  modulation,  &c.  12.  The  various  senses  in  which  the 
term  tone  is  employed.  It  denotes  sometimes  the  mere  sound  or 
voice  itself,  a  note  of  speech  or  song,  the  musical  gradations  of  a 
series  of  sounds,  and  sometimes  the  peculiar  intonation  at  a,  pro- 
vince or  country.  13.  The  lax  sense  of  the  ancient  term  rhyihmus. 
(1.)  It  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  foot;  thus 
Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  says,  ro  $'  auto  xaXui  vo^  xai  ^6fMr 
{De  Struct.'Orat,  sect  17* )  And  Aristides,  ^ifios  rMfw  k^s  vi- 
rwM  ix  Kpovwif  YXLrd  nva  ra^if  w/%£iyAvu)¥*  (De  Musica,  1.  L  p.  31 . ) 
Rhvthm  is  a  system  of  times  put  together  in  a  certain  order. 
{%)  Again :  not  the  same  order^  but  the  same  quantU^y  of  times, 
was  denoted  ;  for  example,  tl]ie  dactyl  and  the  an^Mest  are  in  the 
same  rliy  thm,  because  they  each  consist  of  the  same  tinges,  ^f 
Quintilian,  Rhythmic  id  est,  numeric  spalio  teii^)antm  consUmt, 
(De  Inst.  Orat.  h  ix.  c.  4.  p.  479.)  The  truth  probably  is,  that, 
as  insulated  feet  or  separate  metres,  a  trochee  and  an  iambus, 
and  a  dactyl  and  an  anapaest,  must  be  considered  respectively  as 
the  reverse  of  each  other ;  but  that  in  succession,  tnetro«d»ic 
and  the  iambic  rhythm,  and  the  dactylic  and  the  anapaestic,  are 
respectively  considered  the  same.  (3.)  The  word  rk^wms 
sometimes  denotes  the  measure^  or  a  number,  of  movements, 
agreeably  united,  of  which  the  ear  is  to  be  the  jiMlge.  So,  Cice- 
ro, Q^icauid  est  enim  quod  sub  aurium  menmram  aUquam  cadet, 
etiamsi  aoest  a  versu,  numerus  vocatur,  qid  Grace  pvi^tJoi  diciiur. 
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{De  Orat.)  Here  the  word  seems  to  refer  to  the  concinnilas, 
or  general  harmony  of  period,  which  results,  not  so  much  from 
any  minute  attention  to  a  certain  succession  of  feet  or  syllables, 
as  from  the  choice,  order,  proportions,  and  arrangement  of  its 
constituent  words,  clauses,  and  members. — Nothing  is  moreper- 
plexing,  or  a  greater  source  of  error  and  of  captious  dispute, 
than  the  vague,  indefinite,  or  equivocal  use  of  technical  terms. 
Were  writers  more  careful  in  defining,  and  in  using  such  words, 
there  would  be  fewer  disputed  points^  and  these  would  much 
sooner,  if  not  more  satisfactorily,  arrive  at  their  natural  conclu* 
sion.    We  feel  no  hesitation  to  declare  our  belief,  that  the  com- 

Stete  practice  of  ancient  prosody  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor,  we 
o  assert,  will  its  mere  theory  ever  be  fntelligibly  discussed  by 
modem  critics,  till  the  real  meaning  and  import  of  its  technical 
terms  shall  have  been  precisely  ascertained. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  without  restricting  myself  to  any  parti- 
cular order,  to  exhibit,  with  occasional  remarks  and  illustrations, 
some  of  the  misconceptions  on  the  subject  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  Prosody. 

That  learned  critic,  Isaac  Vossius,  affirms  (in  his  work  De  Poc- 
matum  cantu  et  xdribus  Rhythmi)^  that  we  have  no  rhythm  at  all 
in  our  poetry;  that  we  mind  nothing  but  to  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  svHaoles  in  a  verse,  of  whatever  nature^  and  in  whatever 
order ;  that  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  of  quantities  in  the  mo- 
dern odes ;  that  the  moderns  have  no  regard  to  the  natural  quan- 
tity of  syllables ;  and  have  introduced  an  unnatural  and  barbarous 
variety  of  long  and  of  short  notes,  without  any  re^rd  to  the  sub- 
ject and  sense  of  the  verse,  or  the  natural  pronunciation.  Nothing 
can  be  more  untrae  than  the  substance  of  these  remarks.  That 
the  accident  of  quantity  is  not  much  regarded  in  English  poetry, 
nor  in  that  of  other  living  languages,  is  a  fact  which  no  one  con* 
versant  with  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to  question.  For  a  mo- 
dern verse  is  regulated  neither  by  the  mere  measure,  nor  by  any 
particular  order,  of  times.  But  doubtless  the  same  care  that  the 
ancients  devoted  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  their  longs  and 
skortSf  the  moderns  devote  to  that  of  their  emphatics  and  unem" 
phatics  ;  In  the  due  and  natural  observance  of  which  consists  the 
essence  or  rhydim  of  their  poedcal  compositions.  Rhythm,  then, 
the  English  language  does  possess,  similar  in  its  nature,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  to  that  of  the  ancients^  the  essence  of  both  con- 
sisting, not  in  the  mere  drawl  of  quantity,  nor  in  the  fluctuating 
and  fuffiUve  tonei^  of  syllables,  but  in  the  prominent,  natural,  and 
regularly  varied  distinction  of  syllabic  emphasis  and  remission. 
Trissino,  a  famous  Italian  poet,  justly  observes  *<  that,  as  the  an- 
cient feet  were  determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  so  in 
his  language  they  are  determined  by  the  accent,"  (i.  e.  syllabic 
emphasis.)  •^liiis  (adds  Pemberton,  in  Obserd,  on  Poet.)  is 
equally  true  in  our  totigue ;  and  for  this  reason,  that,  whereas  the 
ancient  accent  is  represented  to  be  only  a  variation  in  the  tone. 
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and  had  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  svllablp,  ours  i«  coor 
stantly  attended  with  an  emphaei^  which  implies  greater  length  io 
ttie  syllable/'  Here  there  appear  to  be  At  least  two  blunders,  the 
confusion  of  accent  and  emphasis>  and  the  assertion  that  syllabic 
emphasis  implies  greater  length  of  syllable^  which  is  not  always 
the  fact.  But  in  some  points  regardmg  this  subject,  Qr.  Arthur 
Browne  seems  to  ht^ve  erred  even  more  ^hah  his  fallible  predeces- 
sors. He  observes  (7th  vol.  of  Irish  Transact.)  that  ^<the  mo- 
dern Greeks  make  accents  the  cause  of  quantity ;  they  make  the 
syllable  long  on  which  the  acute  falls;  and  tliey  allow  the  acute 
accent  to  change,  the  real  quantity.  They  always  read  poetry,  as 
well  as  prose,  bv  accent/'  That  either  the  acute  accent^  or  the 
syllabic  emphasis,  (two  things,  however,  widely  different,)  may 
fall  most  frequently  on  a  )ong  syllable^  is  not  at  all  unlikely ;  but 
that,  in  any  language,  either  accent  or  emphasis  can  be  *<  the 
cause  of  quantity,"  is  a  most  unnatural  sujiposition,  one  which 
will  obtain  credit  from  no  person  that  h^  apy.  clear  conception 
qf  the  distinct  natural  properties  belonging  to  a  n^e  of  speech. 
No  such  relation  subsists  between  them.  The  truth  hoyreyer  is^ 
that  Mr.  Marsh,  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  asserts  the' 
contrary  ;  he  states  that  he  heard  a  Greek  priest  distinctly  mark^ 
in  his  pronunciation,  both  accent  and  quantity*  But  he  appears 
to  say  nothing  respecting  the  syllabic  emphasis,,  which  is  muchtq 
be  regretted ;  for,  since  so  prominent  an  Q^Tection  could  not  be 
overlooked,  a  suspicion  may  remain,  that,  while  he  imagined  he 
was  remarking  the  accent,  liis  attention  was  arrested  merely  by 
the  more  commanding  quality  of  syllabic  emphasis.  It  is  indeed 
too  true,  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  syllabic  emphasis 
being  commonly  termed  accent,  even  our  most  intelligent  writers 
on  the  subject  seem  to  forget,  or  not  to  know,  that  there  really 
does  exist  such  a  quality  as  accent  or  tone,  altogether  difierent 
from  that  of  emphasis  falsely  termed  accent.  Still,  however,'  his 
assertion  would  prove  the  gorrect  observance  of  syllabic  emphasis 
and  quantity.  Indeed  I  am  ihctined  to  tliink  that  Dr.  Browne 
himself,  when  he  wrote,  did  not  understi^nd  the  difference  between 
accent  and  emphasis.  When  he  employs  '^  accent"  or  the  '<  acute 
accent,"  he  appears  to  mean  syllabic  emphasis,  "  They  always  (he 
says)  read  poetry,  as  well  as  ^)rose,by  accent,^*  And  were  they 
ever  read  correctly,  otherwise  x*  He  probably  then  meant  to  say, 
that,  in  their  poetry^  syllabic  emphasis  has  tl^e  same  predominance 
that  it  possesses  in  pur  own,  and  in  that  of  other  paodem  tongues. 
'*  In  the  English  language  (adds  Dr.  Browne)  accenf  and  quantity 
always  agree."  Nothing  can-  be  more  untrue,  whether,  by  the 
term  agree^  he  refers  to  their  identity ^  or  to  their  coincidence  on  the 
same  note  or  syllable;  or  whether  by  accent  he  means  tone  or  merely 
syllabic  emphasis.  An  acute  syllable,  an  emphatic  syllable,  and 
a  long  syllable,  are  widely  different  one  from  another ;  nor  do  the 
qualities  always  coincide  on  the  same  syllable.  The  first  syllables 
of  tyrant,  jmvate,  and  of  tyranny,  privy,  are  both  emphatic ;  and 
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yet  the  fifst  syUeble  of  each  of  the  ibnner  two  is  Jong  or  open, 
while  that  of  the  latter  tiro  is  short  or  dose.  Their  tones  too  are 
prohably  dissimilar.  There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Primatt  and 
Browne,  in  their  conceptions,  that  the  rhythm  of  verse  consists  ii| 
a  doe  regard  to  accent,  have  mistaken  one  property  of  speech  for 
another,  or,  at  least,  have  improperly  employed  one  term  for  an. 
other.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  nature  of  modem  verse,  an4 
the  accidents  of  a  note  of  speech,  the  French  grammarians  seem 
to  have  carried  their  absurdities  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
French  language  is  said  to  have  no  accent,  meaning,  I  suppose^ 
syllabic  emphasis.  Theirphilologists  prescribe  as  a  universal  rule, 
that,  **pour  bienparler  Francoisy  il  nejaidvoint  avoir  cTaccent; 
4nd  they  contradistinguish  our  language  from  theirs  by  calling 
the  English  "unelangue  cadenc6e.  Moreover,  it  would  seem 
that  their  poetry  is  independent  on  accent,  emphasis,  or  quan- 
ticv^  for  as  to  a  verse,  **il  ne  consiste  mien  certain  nombre  de 
syllabes."  Such  remarks^  and  such  aefiuitions,  are  altogether 
incorrect.  The  French  certainly  ou^ht  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  language ;  but,  if  I  can  trust  to  my  ear,  1  think  that 
they  do,  and,  if  to  my  judgment,  that  they  must^  have  some 
degrees  of  syllabic  emphasis  and  remission.  That  in  their  lan- 
guage there  is  more  or  kvUu  (if  I  niay  so  use  the  word),  or  of 
relative  weakness,  than  in  others ;  and  that  In  their  polysyllables 
they  have  not,  as  in  English,  one  emphatic  syllable  regularly  ren- 
dered pfe-eminent,  are  circumstances  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
question.  But,  were  any  Frenchman  to  attempt  to  point  out  in- 
tellinbly  the  difference  between  the  English  word  impossible^  and 
the  French  impossiMe,  the  result,  I  imagme,  would  be,  that  dmosi 
the  same  emiilence  which  the  English  assign  to  their  syllable jpo^f, 
the  Frenchman  will  give  to  the  second  i  of  the  French  word.  That 
the  French  language  then  possesses  syllabic  emphasis,  and  that 
the  regularity  and  harmony  of  their  verses  consist  in  the  alterna- 
tion of  emphasis  and  remission,  are  facts  that  appear  to  me  abun- 
dantly evioent.  Tlie  following  lines,  for  example,  from  Racine,  are^ 
in  the  even  cadence,  being  iambic  hexameters,  with  the  even  syl-' 
lables  generally  thetic  or  emphatic: 

Gelui  qui  met  un  frein  ^  la  fureur  des  4ots» 
Sait  aussi  des  mechans  arr^ter  les  complots. 
Ip  the  follovving  lines  the  cadence  is  evidently  an^p^tic; .     . 
II  faut  nous  s*entre-aider,  c*est  la  loi  de  nature. 
Ce  monarque,  protepteur  d'un  monarque^  comme  lui. 

On  precisely  the  same  principle  are  the  verses  of  other  modem 
languages  constructed :  thus,  in  the  Spanish,  the  following  is  an 
iambic  pentameter,  hypercatalectic,  the  emphasis  being  on  the 
even  syllables: 

Pastores  oue  dermis  en  la  majada. 
Thus  also  the  Italian ;  as  m  the  following  couplet^  which  likewise 
has  in  each  line  a  hyperrhythmical  syllable : 
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Che  vWer  piO  felice  e  pii^  beato, 
Che  rttrovarti  in  servitd  d*amore ! 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  observation^  that  on  the  first  syllable  of 
ritraoarsi  and  of  serviti  is  placed,  as  happens  in  Elnglish  words, 
the  inferior  emphasis,  the  primary  being  on  the  third  syllable.  It 
is  needless  to  exemplify  the  principle  by  reference  to  tne  English 
language.  It  is surprisinjg^  then  that  Mr.  Mitford,  the  leameaand 
elegant  historian,  should  observe  (Harmony  of  Language)  that 
**  he  often  gave  his  attention,  at  the  Paris  theatre^  to  the  deda« 
mation  of  the  best  actors,  with  the  particular  purpose  o£gatherv^ 
the  nature  of  French  verse;  but  that  he  ever  remained  ignorant 
what  it  is  that,  under  French  rules,  can  make  a  French  verse^  with 
the  requisite  number  of  syllables,  a  more  or  less  harmonious  verse." 
The  general  inferiority  of  their  emphasis  is  probabljr  one  reason 
why,  to  mark  clearly  the  boundary  of  the  Ime,  their  verses  are 

fenerally  concluded  with  very  full  rhymes.  If  in  the  preceding 
'rench  rule  real  accent  or  tone  were  meant,  then  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  French  have  accent  and  variety  of  accent,  that 
every  vocal  or  articulate  sound  proceeding  from  a  Frenchman's 
mouth  has  some  musical  pitch,  and  is  a  note  either  of  speech  or 
song.  The  French  language  therefore  is  not,  as  writers  have  stated 
it  to  be,  an  exceotion  to  the  principle  that  to  every  language  be- 
long accent,  (|uaiity,  and  quantity. 

The  late  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  treatise 
**  On  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,"  seems 
to  have  confounded  real  accent  or  tone  with  syllabic  emphasis, 
or  Qur  modern  accent.  **  It  appears  (he  says)  that  the  acute, 
which  is  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  voice  upon  some  one  syUable  of  the 
word,  is  in  truth  the  only  positive  tone.  The  grave  consists 
merely  in  a  negation  of  that  acuteness.**  **  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  acute  (he  adds),  contrary  to  the  prejudice  of  the  English 
ear,  is  to  shorten  the  syllable  upon  whicn  it  falk,"  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Primatt  asserts  that  it  makes  a  short  syUable  be- 
come a  long  one.  And,  although  he  observes,  with  approbation, 
that  **  the  Halicamassian  says  mat  the  circumflex  was  a  mixture 
of  the  acute  and  the  grave,"  yet  he  doubts  whether  *^  circum- 
flexion  be  a  difiisrent  thing  from  acuteness,'*  and  considers  the 
circumflex  accent  **  as  a  compound  mark  of  accent  and  quan- 
tity." What  he  means  by  **  a  sharp  stroke,"  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  clearly  explained.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however,  diat  he 
means  nothing  essentially  dificrent  from  what  is  termed  idus^  or 
syllabic  emphasis. 

Now,  it  IS  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  an  acute  accent  is 
in  reality  a  rimng  inflexion,  and  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
any  stroke  of  the  vofce,  since  it  may  affect  either  an  emphatic  or 
an  unemphatic  syllable.  Besides,  the  definition  of  circumflexion, 
which  he  a[>pears  to  approve,  is  not  veiy  consistent  with  his  ex- 
planation of  the  two  smiple  accents,  which,  as  far  as  tone  is  con- 
cerned, would  form  a  combination  of  something  and  nothing,  of 
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a  ptmiiie  qualky  and  iu  mere  negation.  While  professintf  to  re- 
gulate accent  or  tone,  wUch  we  suspect  never  was,  and  never 
coold  be^  completely  subjected  to  rules,  the  learned  author,  doubt- 
less, was  unconsciously  laying  down  rules  merely  for  syllabic  on* 


There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  language,  on  which  wri« 
ters  have  been  more  divided  in  opinion,  than  on  the  nature  of  an- 
cient rhythm,  and  the  manner  in  which  antient  poetry  ought  to 
be  oronouneed*  In  contrasting  the  Latin  position  of  his  sharp 
stroke,  as  in  itpofftpi,  with  the  Greek,  as  in  icpwifn^y  in  the  follow- 
ing  line. 

Toy  ^  iitaiABitoiuro^  itp^ai^  ti^s  dxuf  'A%iAXfv;, 
Dr.  Horsley  allows  that  the  two  first  syllables  will  be  short  either 
wir^ ;  but  he  thinks  that,  in  following  Uie  former  mode,  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  not  to  shorten  the  final  long  syl- 
lable ^ ;  but  that,  bv  following  the  latter,  the  reader  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  ^1}  with  its  true  length  of  sound.  ^*  True,  (observes 
a  Monthly  Reviewer,  voLxxv.  256,)  but  he  will  also  feel  himself 
compelled  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  vpo^ ;  and,  indeed,  we  believe 
it  impossible  to  pronounce  two  consecutive  short  syllables  with 
the  same  brevity."  Either  way,  I  see  little  danser  to  quantity. 
By  the  former  mode,  the  word,  in  regard  to  emphasis  and  quan- 
tity, will  pretty  much  resemble  the  English  word  prostittUe  or  sub^ 
stihUe,  the  noun  attributes,  enterprise^  runauMy ;  by  the  latter, 
such  English  words,  as  the  verb  attributes^  For  tny  own  part,  in 
reading  this  line,  I  should  fed  no  hesitation  to  lay  the^ctot  or  em- 
phasis on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word,  as  I  would  on  our  English 
word  entertain.  I  consider  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee  as  a  metriad 
cadence  or  complete  rhythmical  pulsation^  including  thesis  and 
arsisy  equivalent  to  a  musical  bar,  and  constituting  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  verse,  the  first  syllable  of  each  being  thetic  or  emphatic, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  foot  beins  in  arsis  or  remiss.  Feet  may 
be  regarded,  so  far  perhaps  as  roelepy  is  concerned,  as  a  poet^s 
words;  and,  therefore,  in  reciting  a  hexameter  verse,  I  would  uni- 
formly lay  the  emphasis  on  the  nrst  syllable  of  a  dactyl  and  spon- 
dee. The  last  syllable  however  of  the  dactyl,  though  in  arsis, 
will,  of  necessity,  not  be  equally  weak  with  the  middle  syllable. 
And  in  such  a  niode  of  recitation,  unless  too  great  a  pause  be 
npade  between  the  feet,  there  will  be  no  danger  whatever,  either 
hy  metrical  connexions  or  separations,  of  destroying  the  intelli- 
gibility oi  the  words.    In  reciting  the  following  English  line. 

Ah !  I  come  not,  |  write  not,  |  think  not  |  once  of  \  me, 
the  two  monosyllables  have  the  precise  effect  of  a  dissyllabic ; 
and  yet  no  hearer,  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, would  misunderstand  either  the  words  or  their  meaning* 
Our  longer  words  too  arc  perfectly  intelligible,  even  although,  by 
receiving  two  distinct  empnases,  they  may  seem,  in  a  deliberate 
recitation,  to  be  broken  into  two  distinct  words.  It  is  chiefiy  by 
a  sort  of  staccato  utterance,  by  making  an  unneci^ssary  long  pause 
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after  each  foot,  and  by  erroDeoutl j^  laying  our  syllabic  eniplMiiis 
OD  its  last  syllable,  that  in  reading  aacieot  hexameter,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  quantity,  we  seem  to  scan,  rather  than  to  read,  de- 
stroying the  mtegrity  of  the  words,  and^  as  far  at  least  as  empha- 
sis is  concerned,  to  convert  dactyls  into  anapaests,  and  spondees, 
into  iimboses. 

Let  the  daetyl  be  pronounced,  in  regard  to  time  and  force, 
somewhat  like  our  English  word  curious  or  wirily,  and  the  spon. 
d|M  like  timepiece  or  rjoarlike  ;  and,  I  apprehend,  neither  will  quan- 
tity be  much  falsified,  nor  will  emphasis  be  essentially  injured.  In 
this  way,  two  out  of  the  three  accidents  of  speech  will  be  tolerably 
preserved*  But  then  it  may  be  asked,  what  becomes  of  real  ac- 
cent or  tone  ?  The  complete  practice,  I  answer,  if  not,  also,  even 
the  theory,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  accentuation,  is  irretriev- 
ably lost.  But,  if  a  line  be  read  in  the  way  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend,  not  with  the  monotonous  drawl  of  a  child 
learning  to  read,  but  with  our  natural  and  unafiected  pronuncia- 
tion, and  a  due  regard  to  sense  and  pause,  it  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess, at  least,  all  the  melody  or  accentual  music  of  finglisli  speech, 
(which  cannot  be  different  in  kind  from  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.) 
arising  from  variety  of  pitch  and  inflexion,  every  syllable,  whether 
long  or  short,  emphatic  or  unemphatic,  having  been  uttered  in 
some  accent,  or  combination  of  accent,  commensurate  with  the 
time  of  the  syllable,  the  acute  or  rising  inflexion  coinciding  most 
frequently  with  the  lon^  and  emphatic  quantity.  By  a  regular 
adjustment  of  the  syllabic  emphasis,  the  evpuBfUOL  will  be  regarded ; 
in  the  natural  accompaniment  of  tones,  the  hu^?iBia  will  not  be. 
jdt^ether  lost ;  and,  by  a  due  observance  of  tne  relative  time  of 
each  note  or  syllable,  Uie  perfection  of  both  will  be  most  essen* 
tially  promoted. 

But  Dr.  Horsley*s  object  was  certainly  a  rational  one,  viz.  not 
to  supersede  quantity,  nor  to  annihilate  accent  or  emphasu,  but 
to  preserve  both ;  to  prescribe  rules  for  accent  (syllabic  empba. 
sis),  so  as  to  render  it  <*  not  destructive  of  quantity,  but  subser- 
vient to  it.*'  And  yet,  doubtless,  even  ten  general  rules  could  not 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper  position  of  the  syllabic  em- 
phasis in  hexameter  verse,  or  in  any  other  species  of  verse,  an- 
tient  or  modern ;  and  ten  times  the  number  would  be  insufficient 
to  fix  the  accentuation  of  any  language.  Although,  however, 
his  rules  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  he  **  conceives  tlie  tones 
of  connected  words  to  have  undergone,"  may  not  be  deemed  un- 
objectionable, no  one  wijl  deny  th^t  many  of  this  eminently  learn- 
ed prelates  remarks  are  well  entitled  to  the  notice  of  every  clas- 
sical scholar.  While  grammarians,  whether  antiait  or  modem, 
are  laying  down  rules  for  facing  the  accentuation^  it  is  probable, 
that  they  mean  by  accent,  nothing  hnt  syllabic  emphasis.  Accen* 
tuation,  in  any  language,  never  was,  nor  could  be,  fixed  ^  for  tbe 
accents  must  always  have  been  liable  to  variation,  accordioe  to 
the  position  of  the  wprds,  whether  i|i  question  or  in  answer,  in  a 
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Mispended*  or  in  a  final  sense  -,  since  tbne  consists  in  the  natural 
modulation  of  the  voice,  which  accompanies  the  verbal  expression 
of  ouir  sentiroenu  and  emotions. 

Dt.  Horsley's  treatise  was  attacked  with  some  ability,  and  not 
a  little  flippancy,  in  the  postscript  to  &  work  entitled  Metron 
amtorif  ascribed  to  Dr.  Warner,  and  raost  extravagantly  and 
unwarrantably  panegyrized  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers  and  other* 
critics.  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  support  the  priiici- 
ples  of  Adolphus  Mekerchus,  who,  in  his  commentiuy  De  veteri 
et  reetd  pronuntiatiane  lingudf  Grac€e,  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  reading  every  syllable,  according  merely  to  its  quantity.  A 
strange  project  truly !  There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  rational  ob- 
jection  to  reading  by  quantity ;  but  we  deny  the  possibility  of 
reading  by  (|uantity  alone.  As  emphasis  cannot  be  neglected^ 
why  should  tt  not  )>e  put  under  some  sort  of  regulation  ?  Bat  we 
further  remark,  that,  while  Dr.  Warner  conceives  that  he  is  read- 
ing  by  quantity  alone,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  refllly  reading 
chiedy  with  attention  to  a  particular  position  of  the  syllabic  em- 
phasis, since  he  assimilates  his  favourite  mode  of  pronouncing 
Greek  and  Latin  verses,  with  *<  the  modulation  observed  in  the 
English,  with  which  his  examples  are  associated  in  similar  mea- 
sure ;"  ex.  gr. 

Ades,      I    Pater    I      supreme, 
Thy  head  |  with  glo  |  ry  beamy! 


Fortu  I  na  no    I      mutat 
Withglit  I  terand  |  with  names 
Lenes    I  que  sub  |    noctem 
■   *    I  to 


genus, 
what  fuss ! 
susurri, 
es  hurry. 


When  lads  |  to  meet  |  their  lass 
Now,  what  is  this  but  reading  chiefly  according  to  syllabic  em<* 
phasis,  the  predominatmg  accident  In  the  composition  of  our 
own  poetry  ?  But  we  are  far  from  objecting  to  this  mode ;  our 
objection  lies  chiefly  against  the  inapposite  terms  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  couched,  one  accident  of  speech  being  evidently  mis- 
taken for  another,  and  against  the  pompous  manner  in  which  it  is 
introduced  as  communicating  ««  a  new  pleasure."  Dr.  Warner, 
however,  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  misconception.  Almost 
every  modem  advocate  for  ancient  quantity,  of  whom  we  have 
any  Knowledge,  seems  to  regard  a  long  quantity  as  precisely; 
identical  with  an  emphatical  syllable ;  and  to  imagine  that,  ^ii^ile 
he  is  recommending,  in  reality,  nothing  else  but  a  particular  ad- 
justment of  the  emphasis,  he  is  strenuously  supporting  the  cause 
of  much.injured  quantity.  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that,  in 
sll  languages,  strength  and  extension  of  sound,  and  perhaps,  we 
may  add,  iscuteness  too,  more  naturally,  and,  therefore,  more  fre- 
quently, coincide  on  the  same  note  or  syllable :  hence,  probably, 
the  almost  universal  confusion  of  the  really  distinct  properties  of 
emphasis  (quality ),  quantity,  and  tone,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
particular  state  of  organic  tension,  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  emphatic  imptuse,  is  peculiarly  adapted,  not  only  for  pro- 
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tractkm  of  sound;  but  perhaps  also  for  elevation  of  note. '  Even 
Mekerdius  himself,  in  allusion  to  what  he  terms  reading  by  quan* 
tity»  observes,  Si  hoc  modo  pronwiHaris^  servatd  fyfladonml  fuan' 
tUaUfetittmutK)ermstumdigerasinpedes^quuUx^^ 
non  audiat,  et  iuavUdmd  korum  versuum  gravUaie  turn  ce/piafur  f 
Novr,  although  a  proper  attention  to  quantity  nia;;r  be  the  more 
likely  mode  of  ensurmg  the  proper  tfaythm,  as  indicated  by  «rnr 
and  tkeriSf  and  vice  versdf  we  do  maintain,  that  reading  by  mere 
quantity,  were  it  pracdc^le,  would  not  of  itsdf  produce  those 
varieties  indicated  by  arsis  and  thesis^  in  as  much  as  the  essence 
of  rhythm  does  not,  and  cannot,  consist  in  an  observance  of  mere 
quantity. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  deny  that  time  is  necessary  to 
]:hythm,  but  to  assert  liiat  the  essence  of  rfavthm  does  not  con- 
sist in  time.  That  arsis  and  thesis  may  be  observed  in  the  pro* 
posed  mode  of  r^uiing,  is  likely  enough;  j>ut  then  it  will  be 
found,  that,  in  the  recitation  oi^  Mekerchus,  Dr.  Warner,  and 
**  the  learned  ecclesiastic,"  with  whose  pronunciation  the  latter 
was  so  fascinated,  their  long  syllables  are  fully  as  much  charac- 
terised by  emfhasis,  as  by  extension  of  sound. 

Emphasis,  not  quantity,  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  pulse  of . 
speech.  Time  itself,  in  a  mere  continuation  of  longs  and  shorts, 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  the  time-measurer  or  time-beater. 
Syllables  of  equal  length  can,  of  themselves,  impress  no  charac- 
ter of  cadence.  Without  the  variety  produced  bv  some  other 
accident  than  quantity,  whence  could  arise  the  rhythm  of  a  drawl- 
ing  succession  of  monochronous  syllables,  whether  termed  spon- 
dees or  pyrrhics  ?  The  most  exact  pronunciation,  indeea,  of 
lonffs,  and  shorts,  in  any  possible  order,  would,  otherwise,  be 
nothing  but  mere  nerveless  and  exanimate  syllabification. 

Cicero  observes,  **  Numenis  in  continuations  nullus  est;  distinc- 
tio,  et  aeoualium  etssspe  variorum  intervallorum  percussioy  nume- 
rum  conndt.'*  It  is  by  the  alternation  of  emphasis  and  remission, 
that  intervals  and  proportions  of  time  are  duly  discriminated  and 
amdsUy  indicated.  The  prominent  variation  of  syllabic  Ibrce  and 
feebleness  must  have  been  generally  known  before  tones  could  be 
analysed,  or  quantities  were  deariy  ascertained,  and  mu^  have 
been  instinctively  and  irresistibly  ^/Sift,  as  the  vital  principle  both 
of  qieech  and  song.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  an  accident  <^ 
speech,  which  constitutes  almost  the  sole  regulating  prindple  of 
modern  versification,  could  have  been  overiooked,  or  should  not 
have  been  deemed  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance,  in 
the  composition  and  recitation  of  ancient  poetry.  Its  existence 
needs  not  to  be  proved  by  authorities,  since  it  is  founded  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  in  the  action  and  powers  of  the  organs  of 
speech.  Without  an  intervening  pause,  it  is  physically  impossi* 
ble  to  pronounce  two  consecutive  syllables,  whether  long  or 
short,  with  the  same  strong  syllabic  emphasis ;  there  must  be  a 
re-action  of  the  primary  organ  of  syllabic  impulse,  either  during 
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a  pause,  or  on  a  remiss  note  or  two,  for  spc^ck  is  e&ctecly  not  hjf 
oontinuons,  but  reiterated  action :  and,  in  the  utterance  of  even 
tvro  consecutive  weak  syUables,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  not 
the  tame  degree  of  weakness;  hence  the  alternate  or  periodicsl 
nature  of  emphasis  and  remission,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the 
essence  and  governing  principle  of  rhythm,  and  believe  to  have 
been  visibly  indicated  by  the  action  ottheas  and  arm*  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  that  ev^  English  word  oiTtwo  syllables,  has  »e- 
ceuarUy  an  emphatic  impulse  upon  one  of  them.  The  longer 
words  may  have  two  or  three  impulses,  their  syllabic  position  be* 
ing  generally  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  primary  or  pre-eminent 
emphasis.  In  this  manner ^are  English  and  other  modern  lan^ 
guages  enunciated.  Thus  also  are  Greek  and  Latin  now  pro- 
nounced. And  in  a  similar  manner  must  they  always  have  been 
pronounced,  unless,  indeed,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  theiror- 
gans  of  speech  differently  constructed,  or  differently  gifted,  from 
those  of  modem  times.  We  entertain  not  even  the  smallest  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  pronunciation,  so  far  a/  least  as  concerns 
emphasis,  of  the  ditrochee,  comprobavUt  a  codence  or  close,  with 
which,  we  are  told,  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  that  the  Asiatics 
were  wonderfully  delighted,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  our 
word  approbation^  a  cadence,  perhaps,  equally  agreeable  to  mo- 
dern eaiis:  tliat,  in  point  of  emphasis,  (the  present  part  of  the 
question  does  not  regard  quantity,)  it  consisted,  like  the  latter, 
of  a  weak  and  a  strong  modern  trochee ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor« 
rcctly,  that,  as,  in  the  English  word,  the  inferior  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  first  svllaUe  com,  and  the  strcmger  on  a,  the  penulti- 
mate. In  regard  both  to  emphasis  and  quantity,  it  is  certain, 
that  each  word  furnishes  a  fine  flowing  cadence.  True  then  it 
doubtless  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  although  often  questioned, 
tliat  rhuihmus  est  metro  potenHor.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na* 
ture  of  things,  to  determine  whether  the  two  syllables  of  a  dissyl- 
l^le  shall  be  both  long,  both  short,  or  one  of  each  kind.  Fai; 
o(hecwisewith  respect  to  emphasis.  And  hence  it  probably  is, 
that  in  the  competition  of  verse,  to  the  almost  utter  neglect  of 
passive  quantity,  rhythm,  or  the  unavoidable  pulsation  w  alter- 
nate  emphasis  and  remission,  still  survives,  and  may  be  said  to 
rei^n  supreme  lord  of  the  ascendant.  We  again  repeat  it.  Is  it 
rational  to  suppose  that  such  a  connate  princ^le  In  bun^an  ut- 
terance could  have  been  overlooked  by  the  antients?  Presuming 
that  it  could  not  be  overlooked,  we  would  ask.  In  what  terms 
have  they  characteriaed  its  ^cis  on  speech,  i£  these  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  aotient  rkytkm  9 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  discrepancies  observable  among  the 
ancient  writers,  and  among  the  modem  too,  on  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  rhythm.  We  presume,  however,  to  think,  that  the  au« 
thority  of  Aristides,  who  was  not  only  a  grammarian,  but  a  mu- 
sician, is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  He  writes,  (Meibomius^ 
vol.  2,  p.  i9,)  roy  fXpgy  pvi^Mv  iy  apcn  xeu  ^sa-ei  rr^v  bo-mv  f/fiv,  r% 
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h  fierpor  fV  <rjXXoi(aLts  xai  rj  *f^ui9  ayofioiotninf  that  fhjrf&m  hili 
its  essence  in  arsis  and  thesis,  but  metre  in  syllables  and  their  dif- 
ference ;  and  he  afterwards  plainly  refers  to  ^ts  riame  and  offitey 
when  he  speaks  of  the  iywy^  ^rJ|Ejtix?^  Ijx^aoTfo;^,  as  Steele  jtwtljr 
translates  it,  drift  of  rhythmical  emphasis.  He  observes  al«o>  that 
S^cris  ijJy  srt  (p6p»  crtifjMT^s  iv)  rw  avoo,  ^i&ts  U  sit)  ttS  xina  raorS 
lisf>ov$9  (De  Music^,  p*  31,)  that  arsis  is  the  raising  up  of  SHome 
pan  of  the  body,  and  thesis  is  the  moving  down  the  same.  And 
adds,  that  **  the  dactylic  and  trochaic  feet  begin  with  thesis,  and 
6nd  with  arsis ;  but  tne  anapaestic  and  iambic  begin  with  arsis  and 
end  with  thesis."  (Id.  pp.  36,  37.)  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  rhythmus  was  analogous  to  a  bar  of  mu- 
sic; the  former  comprising  syllables,  the  latter  consisting  of  notes; 
the  measure  and  qualitj|r  of  both  being  indicated  by  time-beatingi 
or  the  pulsation  of  thesis  and  arsis,  if  the  foot  began  with  an  em- 
phatic syllable,  it  was  measured  p^r  thestn^  by  the  hand  first  down, 
or  the  supplosio  pedis ;  if,  with  an  unemphatic  syllable,  it  tras 
measured  jETfr  amn,  that  is,  by  the  hand  or  foot  first  up  t  so  that, 
according  as  the  first  part  of  the  foot  was  emphatic  or  unempha- 
tic, the  measuring  of  it  began  either  with  thests  or  arsis.  A  line, 
beginning  with  arsis  would  be  considered,  we  presume,  as  if  com- 
mencing in  the  middle  of  a  bar.  The  preceding  account  of  the 
inatter,  we  think  much  more  accordant  with  the*tnidi,  dian  that 
which  is  furnished  by  Hermann,  {de  Metris,  p.  18,)  who  seems  to 
tefer  arsis  either  to  loudness  or  to  acuteness  of  voice  (we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  which) ;  and  thesis,  in  like  manner,  to  either 
iqftness  or  gravity.  These  are  his  word«,  "  Ea  vis  et  veluti  nisus 
^uidam,  qno  princeps  cujusque  ordinis  scinus  ab  insequentibus  dis* 
tin^uitur,  ictus  appellatur  j  Grsci  ap<nv  vocant,  ab  eleoaiiime  w- 
eiSf  *  (whether  does  he  mean  loudness  or  acuteness f)  •*  inseqoen- 
tesique  Bonos  a  e/^mi^n(ia  •ooce"  {sqfhies9  or  gravity?  "in  ^B^a 
*8se  dicunt."  Had  he  put  thesis  and  arsis,  with  their  respective 
explanations,  in  the  place  of  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
substituted  pes  or  manus  for  vox,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  words 
of  his  definitions,  and  their  application,  would  have  come  much 
nearer  to  the  truth.  For  we  conceive  ictus  Bxid  thesis  to  be  syno- 
nymous, the  foot  or  hand  being  here  put  down,  and  lifted  up  at 
errsis. 

That  rhvthm  and  metre  are  diiferent  things,  tod  that  the  an- 
cient rhythm  was  identical  in  kind  with  the  modem,  we  may,  1 
think,  fairly  presume  from  the  words  both  of  Quintilian  and  Lon- 
ginus.  The  former  concludes  the  well-known  passage,  in  which 
he  is  elaborately  discriminating  metre  and  rhythm,  with  these 
words,  «*  Metrum  in  verbis  modo,  rhythmus  etiam  in  corporis  matu 
estr  that  metre  exists  inwords  only,  but  that  rhythm  may- be  ex- 
hibited equally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  (as  in  dance).  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  words  of  Longmus ;  Aiaipipet  ^l  Mirpev  'Po^fwu- 
vXij  ydprotg  f^etpois^i^  tryXAdtfiJ,  xai  x'^p'^^  (rvXXa^ijs  ovx  drykf^tr^ 
Msrpw.  'O  h  *Pv9fji,0f  yiystai  xx)  h  9'uXKaia7$,  yirrtcu  H  xoux^F^^ 
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tuXMS^*  Kibt  Ydp4f  stpifty*  L»ngin.  Fragm.  Meire  diftraifOBi 
rbytbni ;  for  i^rQAbleft  are  the  material  of  oaelre,  aad  withottt  ayU 
iable  there  can  be  ^o  metre :  but  rhythm  may  exist  mther  in  ayt 
kblat*  or  without  tliem,  for  strokes  (a«  io  beating  a  drum)  an 
lufficient  to  produce  rhythmus. 

I  am  .not  ij^norant  either  of  the  artificial  Dolysyllabic  feetmeu^ 
tioned  as  existing  in  ancient  prosody,  or  ot  the  alleged  intricacf 
of  Che  aoeient  rhythmus.  It  is,  however*  stated  as  the  opinion 
of  Austin,  that  a  foot  ought  not  to  exceed  four  syllables.  <Dio- 
nysius  (de  Struct  OrAt.  sect.  xvii.  ad  fin^ )  says,  that  it  should  not 
be  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  three.  Cicero  (Orat.  218,)  says, 
*^  Fseon^  quod  plures  hiabeat  syllabas  (]u&m  tres,  numerus  a  qui- 
busdam,  non  pet  habetur."  And  QuinUlian  teema  to  be  of  the 
same  4)pinion :  <*  Quicquid  enim  supra  tres  syllabas,  id  ex  pluribus 
est  pedlbus."  (Inst.  1 .  a)  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  natural  foot 
or  step  must  have  consisted  of,  and  been  measured  by,  one  ortts 
and  one  theiis.  There  could  not  have  been,  we  apprdiend,  more 
than  two,  er^  at  most,  three  syllables  in  arsis*  And  when,  aoi- 
cording  to  the  particular  quantities  whidh  it  measured,  the  hand 
or  the  foot  hacl  performed  the  appropriate  motions,  the  natural 
foot  must  have  been  complete;  with  a  renewal  of  these  medoaa, 
another  foot  or  rhythmus  must  have  commenced.  With  respect 
to  rhythm,  I  must  confess,  that  I  know  of  but  two  kinds,  existing 
in  nature,  usually,  I  believe,  termed  common  time,  and  trip£ 
time;  and  these,  I  apprdiend,  must  always  have  been  the  same, 
whether  in  speech  or  in  song. 

Much,  however,  as  we  would  contend  for  the  importance  and 
mfliience  of  emphasis  in  the  recitation  of  ancient  verse^  we  cai^ 
not  coincide  ki  the  literal  interpretation  of  those  words  in  the 
Scholiast^  which  have  been  so  often  commeoted  on,  namely,  *0 
fiifiAft  <is  fiw^feu,  a^MBi  rws  p^oVov;.  noA.Xaxif  yuv  xoi  ror 
&pdX^  vpoi'or  voifi  fAOxpiv.  The  meaning  has  been  supposed  to 
be  this,  that,  when  a  short  syllable  occurred,  where  a  Long  one 
was  required,  the  rhythmus  would  require  a  following  inane  or 
-rests  ao  that,  although  the  syllable  would  not  in  reality  be  length- 
ened, the  DToper  time  of  the  line  would  thus  be  completed.  To 
the  preceaine  strange  dogma,  Marius  Victorinna  has  added^  that 
"  rhythm  wifl  often  make  a  long  time  short."  We  know  that^  in 
reading  Engliah  verse,  we  are  sometimes  compelled,  if  we  yield 
to  the  drift  of  the  rhythm,  to  give  an  emphatic  utterance  to  a  syU 
iable  not  naturally  emphatic,  and  to  pass  remissly  over  syllables 
naturally  entitled  to  syllabic  force.  All,  then,  we  suspect,  in- 
tended to  be  intimated  in  the  preceding  words  is,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  syllabic  emphasia  coihmonly  observed  in  prose,  was 
not  always  regarded  in  poetry,  or  that  the  rhythm  gives  an  em« 
phatic  utterance  to  a  short,  a  doubtful,  or  an  unemphatic  syllable, 
or  to  a  natural  short  quantity  in  position,  if  in  the  verse  it  should 
happen  to  occupy  an  emphatic  situation.  Emphasis,  though  often 
mistaken  for  length  of  quantity,  with  which  it  most  frequently 
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ooincadei^  it  not  quantity ;  nbr  can  tt,  ttrictly  apeaking,  impart 
that  which  it  neither  ist  nor  eaaenttally  pOMesaet.  But  we  do  not 
mean  absoiutcly  to  deny,  that,  in  compontioni  in  wbicb  there  e&- 
wted  variety  of  feet,  ocoanonal  modificationa  of  quantiCy,  withcmt/ 
however,  altering  its  apecific  character,  and  occasional  pausesy 
night  have  been  necessary  to  make  the  metre  keep  a  due  pace 
wiui  the  rhythm. 

.  An  instance  of  the  application  of  the  preceding  prindpie,  it  is 
probable,  wc  have  in  Virgirs 

»    ■    pecudes,  pictaeoue  wjiucres. 

Georg.  iii»  243.  JEn.  !▼,  59S. 
in  which  the  middle  pliable  of  x>olucre8,  commonly  unemphatic, 
and  naturally  short,  though  it  may  be  deemed  lonff  b^  posidon, 
becomes  emphatic,  by  being  put  into  the  place  of  Menr.  On  this 
line,  Quintilian  obaerrea,  <*  Evenit  ut  metri  quoque  conditio  mafel 
accenium,  nam  Tolficres,  media  acuta  legaro ;  aula,  etsi  brevia  na- 
turl^,  tamen  positione  looffa  est,  ne  fiiciat  lamoum,  quern  non  re- 
ciptt  versus  heroicus."  Whether^  by  aecmUuSf  Quintilian  really 
TdTers  to  aeoent,  properly  so  termed,  or  tonef  or  to  eiir  accent  or 
syllabic  emphasis,  I  shallnot,  notwithstanding  the  '<  media  aada^ 
in  the  context,  attempt  to  determine.  It  is  indeed  not  onlikehr, 
that  the  accentuation  of  the  middle  Sf  Ihible  may  vary,  with  the 
change  of  the  syllabic  emphasis,  and  tne  decision  of  tlie  quantity. 
'  I  afp'ee,  however,  with  Mr^  Steele,  in  thinking,  that  the  liberqr 
which  was  taken  by  Virgil  in  this  place,  was  not,  strictly,  what 
the  words  of  Quintilian  mi^ht  imply ;  but  was,  predaely,  ttie  put* 
ting  the  syllable  &  in  ihetu^  whereas  it,  naturally,  ahould  have 
been  in  arm  ;  or,  in  other  words^  Virgil  put  it  into  a  place  where 
it  must  be  pronounced  emphatically,  though  by  its  nature  it  was 
unemphatic.  Such  liberties,  as  the  precedins  one,  we  mej  add, 
occur  most  frequently  towards  the  end  of  a  line ;  and  this  cir. 
eumstance  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  idea,  that,  in  audi 
a  position,  the  syllable  is  the  lets  likely  to  evade  the  a^ti^  ^tp^eig 
4fbfMHts»  or  drift  of  the  rhythmical  emphasis.  Similar  pecu- 
liarities, observable  in  other  antient  poets,  may,  probably ,  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  like  principle*  In  the  verufieation  of  Ho- 
mer, a  vowel,  naturally  snort,  sometimes  occurs  as  the  first  svl- 
lable  of  a  foot,  whether  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  or  in  tne 
middle  of  a  word,  the  syllable,  which  Is  thetic,  being  rendersd 
sufficiently  prominent,  under  the  drift  of  the  rhythm,  for  the  gene- 
ral harmony  of  the  verse,  by  the  ictus  metricus  or  ^Uatnc  enu 
phasist* 

.  >  This  long  Note,  which  mav  perhaps  be  deemed  a  very  uafanportsnt  ooc, 
hastily  traoscribcd  aud  chiefly  from  memomnda^  which  had  been  lying  by  ne 
for  several  yean,  was  bcnt,  at  once,  to  the  MjtitA.  Mag.  for  insiertioD,  and  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  year  1814.  There  is  an  evident  coincidence  between  the 
eonduding  sentence  of  it,  and  an  opinion,  previously  publiahed»  of  Pjrafeaor 
Dnnbor'a,  in  Mucidacion  of  the  versification  of  Homer;  with  tlife  di6ciCBcr, 
jiowever,  that  those  eyllabies  which  the  learned  Professor  copsiden  to  be  v 
^rifiSf  I  hsvQ  pondder^d  as  in  thcns,  the  em^tkcuk  syllable  being,  in  my  opinioo. 
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OF  THE  FIGURES  OF  PROSODY. 

The  syllables  of  words  in  verse  are  affected  in  eiffbt  dif- 
ferent ways : — By  Cssura ;  by  Synakspha,  and  Ectmipsis ; 
Synseresis,  and  Diaeresis ;  by  Systole^  and  Diastole ';  and 
by  Synapheia;  which  are  conunonly  called  the  Figures  of 
Prosody. 

OF  CiESURA. 

When,  after  finishing  a  foot,  there  remains  one  syllable 
of  the  word,  this  circumstance  is  cidled  aesura ;  a  term 
which  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  syllable  itself  thus 
cutoffi  and  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  following  foot. 

"Diere  are  commonly  reckoned  four  species  of  CASura; 
the  triemimerisj  pentAemimmSj  hephthemimerisy  and  ennemi" 
merisi  or,  according  to  the  Latin,  the  temitemaria^  semi- 
quinaria^  semiseptenarioj  and  seminovenaria  i   so  named 

■  By  some,  caesura  is  not  enumerated  among  the  fieures ;  sj^- 
slole  and  diastole  are  referred  to  poetic  license  ;  and  ecthlipsis 
and  sy nalcepha  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  eUiion.^^ 
The  term  amura  is  sometimes  applied  to  that  separation,  or  short 
pause,  which,  under  the  influence  ef  the  rhythmical  movement, 
naturally  occurs,  in  reading  a  verse ;  dividing  the  line,  as  it  were, 
into  two  membm.  As  in  English,  and  ouier  modem  poetry, 
its  place  in  the  line  seems  to  l^  determined,  rather  b^  the  dis*  ' 
position  of  the  syllabic  emphasis  of  the  words,  in  connexion  some* 
tiroes  with  the  sense,  than  by  the  mere  feet  or  quantity.  In 
Heroic  poetry,  it  occurs  chiefly  after  the  penthemmerii  ;  as 

Tityre,  tu  patul«  [  racubans  sub  tegmine  faai— Viig. 
Sometimes  after  the  two  first  syllables  of  the  third  foot. 

Effigiem  statuere  |  nefas  qua  triste  niaret — Virg. 
and  in  other  positions.    The  rhythmical  caesura,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  foot,  does  not  seem  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
the  line,  especially  when  followed  by  a  spondee. 

Conjugium  vocat  |  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpUm— Virg. ' 
This  intermediste  or  rhythmical  pause  will  be  further  noticed 
in  the  Observations  on  hexameter  Verse*    It  occurs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Pentameter. 

-      .■■«■!      II       I  ■  11   I,      I  m  I       III      II         I— ^^Miii    ■    .M-ai 

ihetics  and  that,  whHe  be  conceiTes  the  syllable  to  be  lengthened  by  the  tclvt, 
I  ascribe  to  the  ictos  no  anch  power,  merelr  conceifing  that,  by  bfinff  placed 
in  thedSi  a  short  or  doiibtliil  syllable  may,  thus,  be  rendefcd  sufficient^  strong 
end  prommau  for  the  inten<ied  rhythm.  Previously,  however,  to  the  publi- 
ration  of  Mr.  Dunbar's  valuable  "  Inquhry  into  tlie  VerniilGation  of  Homer,** 
which,  I  believe,  fini  uipMred,  anonymously,  in  the  Claia.  Joom.  for  June, 
1814,  tbe  present  vrriters  opinions  respecting  these  subjects  had  been  intimated, 
frith  aii£Beient  cleameai^  partJcnlarlr  under  the  Articles  on  SifUaJbic  and  {Vr6al 
SmpkoMh  Cadtmf,  Ibc  in  an  EngUsh  Graiumsr,  printed  in  the  year  ISlS. 
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from  the  places  in  which  they  are  found  in  scanning  a  verse, 
which  the  antients  frequently  did  by  half-feet 

1.  The  Triemimeris  is,  when,  after  the  first  foot,  or  two 
half-feet,  there  remains  a  syllable  terminating  a  word,  or  a 
third  hdf-foot 

2.  Hie  Penthemimeris  is,  when,  after,  two  feet,  or^faor 
half-feet,  tliere  remains  a  terminating  syllri>le,  or  J^ik  halt 
foot 

3.  The  Hephthemimeris  is,  when,  after  three  feet,  or  six 
half-feet,  a  syllable  remains,  which  is  the  seventh  half-foot 

4.  The  Enneraimeris  *  is,  when,  after  four  feet,  or  eight 
half-feet,  a  syllable  remains,  which  is  the  ninth  half-foot 

The  first  three  cajsurae  are  in  the  following  line, 

Silves-irem  |  tenu-i  |  Mu-sam  \  meditaris  avena — ^Virg. 
All  are  in  the  following, 

lUe  la-tus  I  nive^um]  moUli  \Jid-tus  \  hyacintho-^^vrg. 

The  preceaing  may  be  named  syllabic  caesuras,  or  pauses. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  trochaic  caesura,  as  it  has  been 
named  by  some  grammarians,  and  by  Mr.  Pickboom ;  and 
'the  monotyUabic  pause,  which  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Pick- 
boiim,  and  of  which  some  mention  is  made  in  Versification, 
under  the  Great  Alcaic. 

The  trochaic  caesura  is  formed  either  by  a  trochee  remmn- 
ing  at  the  end  of  a  word,  after  the  completion  of  a  foot,  or 
by  a  word  consisting  of  a  trochee :  tlms, 

Cuncta  prius  ten-/a^  ;  |  sed  innjnedicabile  vulnus — Ovid. 

Infandum,  re-gtn^,  J  jubes  renovare  dolor^n-— Vim. 

Per  oonnubia  nostra,  \  per  incoeptos  HymenaB06^--v irg. 

A  similar  pause  to  that  which  is  caused  by  the  usual  CflBsara 
of  a  syllable  sometimes  arises  fr(»n  a  monosyllable;  thus, 

De  grege  nunc  \  tibi  vir,  \  nunc  de  \  grege  imtos  haben- 
dus — Ovid. 
The  general  effects  of  ccesura  are  twofold : 

1.  They  give  smootlmess,  grace,  and  sweetness  to  a  verse^ 
since  they  connect  the  different  words  harmonioosly  together. 

3.  They  often  cause  a  syllable,  naturally  diort,  to  be  rec- 
koned long,  especially  after  the  first,  second,  or  third  fiaot; 
and  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  arises  fi'om  the  pause,  or  sus- 
pension of  the  voice,  which  then,  usually,  ensues. 

'  To  these  some  have  added  the  Hendechfmmeris,  which  is, 
when,  after  five  feet,  or  ten  half-feet*  there  remains  a.  syllable, 
which  is  the  deventh  half-foot ;  as, 

Vertitur  interea  ccelum,  et  niii  ocea-no  |  itoa:— Virg. 
Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridicu4tts  \  mus — Hor. 
But  such  instances  are  yery  rare,  and  to  be  imitated  with  great  dis. 
cretioo. 
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After  the  first  foot :  as  *, 
Pectori-bus  \  inkians^  spirantia  consulil  exta — Virg. 

After  the  second :  as, 
Omnia  vincit  am-o/|,  et  nos  cedamtis  amori — Virg, 

After  the  third":  nsls, 
Ddfia  dekinc  auro  g^avi-^ !,  sectoque  elepkanto — Virgv 

After  the  fourth :  as, 

Graiushomoinfectoslinquensprofii'Sus  \  ftymerueos — ^Virg, 

Of  all  the  metrical  pauses*,  the  Anafone  has  been  regarded 

as  the  most  important ;  since  it  is  said  to  possess  the  power 

of  lengthening  a  final  short  syllable*,  in  every  species  of 

poetic  composition. 

*  The  learner  should  remember  that  the  first  pause  arising  from 
caesura  is  in  the  second  foot ;  the  second,  or  common  pause,  in  the 
third ;  the  third  pause,  in  the  fourth ;  and  the  fifth  pause,  in  the 
last  foot.  He  should  also  observe  that,  ia  using  the  cBesural  mark, 
I  have  sometimes  placed  it  at  thecutHngqff]  that  is,  before  the  syk 
laUe  cut  off,  but  oftener,  especially  in  speaking  of  the  consequent 
pauscr  after  the  syllable  cut  o£  Either  way,  the  syllable  cannot 
be  mistaken,  being  the  last  af  a  word. 

'  These  are  all  merely  pauses  of  suspension ;  and,  in  reciting 
verses,  do  not  reauire  either  elevation  or  depression,  or  an  v  altera- 
tion in  the  tone  of  voice,  unless  they  coincide  with  sentential  pauses, 
(pauses  in  sense,)  which  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  Metrical 
pauses  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  ftom  sentential  ones ;  for 
not  onlv  the  caesural,  but  even  final  pauses,  frequently  occur, 
where  there  is  ao  stop  in  the  sense ;  even  between  the  noun  and  its 
adjective,  and  the  nominative  case  and  ita  verb :  as, 
^nca  convesd  \\nset\  sine  pondere  cceli 
EnUcuU. 

Here  the  noun  vis  is  separated  from  its  adjective  ignea  by  a  em* 
sural  pause,  and  from  its  verb  emicuit  by  both  a  caesural  (monosyI« 
iabic)  and  a  final  pause. — Pickbourns  Dissert,  on  Metr.  Pauses^ 

'  We  do  not  iipagine>  however,  that  any  pause  really  changes 
the  quantity ;  but  suppose  that  it  only  prolongs  the  time  of  reci- 
tation strictly  belonging  to  the  line,  on  the  score  of  mere  syllabic 
<pintity.  Tne  pause,  uthough  it  may  extend  the  time  of  recita- 
tion, can  have  no  effect  on  the  syllable  itself,  for  the  general  time  is 
not  liable  to  modification  from  any  power,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
rhjthm*  Now>  the  pause  itself  must  obey  the  same  power ;  and^ 
therefore,  will  probably  be  shorter  at  the  end  of  a  verse  whidi  ter- 
minates in  a  long  syllable,  than  where  the  final  syllable  is  a  shortone. 
We  are  aware,,  that  eminent  critics,  and  among  them,  the  learned 
Dr.  Clarke,  entertain  ar*  opinion  somewhat  diferent,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  pause.  He  asserts  (11.  i.  51 )  that  <<  the  last 
syllable  of  ervcry  verse  is  universally,  not  coinmon,  as  gramma- 
nans  pretend,  but  always,  of  necessity,  long,  prober  pausam  istam, 
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OF  SYNALCEPHA. 


^ynalcepba  cuts  off  the  final  vowel  or  diphthong  of  a  word, 
wlien  the  tollowing  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  diphthongs 
as  in  the  following  lines,  • 

Terra  antiqua^  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glelue. 
Quidoe  moroTy  si  omnes  uno  ordzne  habetis  Achivos. 
Dardanida  infensi  posnas  cum  sanguine  poscunt — ^Vire. 
in  which  terrOf  atque,  sij  uno,  ordinelose  their  last  vow^  in 
scanning,  and  Dardanida  its  diphthong  because  the  fallow- 
ing words  b^gin  ¥rith  vowels,  (A  being  considered  a  mere 
aspiration,)  and  are  thus  scanned ; 

Ter*  antiqua  potens  armis  atq%l  ubere  gleba. 
Quidve  moror,  s^  omnes  uii  ordiri  habefis  Achivos.    • 
Dardanid^  iryfensi  pcenas  cum  sanguine  poscunL 
Note  U  Synalc^ha  is  sometimes  omitted.   (1)  R^rularly, 
as  in  the  interjections  o,  km,  ah,  proh,  xxe,  vcih,  heis  as, 
-  O  pater,  o  hominum,  Div^que  aetema  potestas !— Yiig. 
Heu  ubi  pacta  fides,  ubi  quae  iurare  solebas — Ovid. 
AA I  ego  non  possum  tanta  videre  malar— HbuIL 
Also  in  13,  by  Ovid :  as, 

Et  bis  io  Arethusa,  Id  Arethusa,  vocavit 
iSut  o  is  sometimes  made  short:  as, 

.    Te  Corydon,  i  Alexi ;  trahit  sua  auemque  voluptas — ^Virg. 
(2)  By  poetic  license,  as  in  the  following  lines; 
£t  succus  pecori^  et  lac  subducitur  agnis. 

qu&t  in  fine  versus^  s^Uaba  ukima  pronuntiatio  necessarii  produ" 
citur,^  But  pause  and  protracted  fdterancey  it  may  be  obaerved, 
diifor  from  each  other,  as  much  as  silence  and  sound.  Mr.  Steele 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert^  that  pauses  ought  to  be  accounted  as 
jmrts  of  the  metre ;  but  no  pauses  can,  we  apprehend,  be  reck* 
ooed  parts  of  the  metre,  except  those  wbida  accompany  short 
^syllables,  when  they  occupy  the  places  of  long  ones,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  metncal^^Tne  csesural  pause 
also,  while  it  conduces  to  the  better  discrimination  of  the  feet 
from  the  words,  affords  rest  to  the  organs  of  speech,  andjpro^ 
duces  delay  in  the  recitation.  And  even  if  the  syllable  itself  be 
not  lengthened,  yet,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiM>t« 
it  will  be  rendered  sufficiently  prominent,  by  receiving,  frcHa  the 
ictus  or  syllabic  emphasis,  such  an  energy  of  sound  as  will  fiilly 
enable  it  to  sustain  the  following  syllables  of  its  own  foot.  It  may 
be  remarked,  particularly  in  a  deliberate  utterance,  that,  inde* 
peodently  of  any  cesural  pause,  a  very  ^ort  intermission  gI*  voice 
necessarily  precedes  every  strongly  emphatic  syllable;  and  this 
pause,  too,  will  count  in  the  aggregate  tune  of  the  line. 
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Stant  etmniperiy  et  cutanea  hirsuUe — ^Virg. 
Tills,  which  is  called  in  Latin  a  hiatus^  is  not  to  be  admitted 
without  some  reason  into  a  verse.  It  sometimes,  however, 
happens,  if  the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  especially  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  where,  in  coarse^  a  pause  takes  place;  ss 
in  the  following  hn^ 

T£x  vera  inceasu  patuit  dea.    lUe  ubi  matrem — Virg. 

Noie  2.  Long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  when  they  are  not 
cut  o£^  become  common. 

They  are  short  in  the  following  lines, 

Insula  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celseno. 

Credimus?  an  qm  amant,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunL 

Victor  apud  rapidmn  Simoenta  sub  RiX  alto-*Virg. 
They  are  long  in  the  following, 

Ante  tibi  Eoa  Atlantides  abscondantur. 

Amphion  Dircseus  in  .^^rJ^Aracrntha 

Lamentis  gemituijue  ^foemineo  ululatu — Virg. 

Jactari  quos  cemis  in  lonio  immenso-^Ovld. 
Sometimes  an  instance  of  their  being  long  and  short  oc^ 
curs  in  the  same  verse ;  as, 

Ter  sunt  contOi  imponere  Pdio  Ossam. 

Glauco  et  Panqpei^  et  Inoo  Melicertse — Virg, 
OF  ECTHLIPSIS. 

Ecthlipsis  cuts  oS  the  final  m  and  the  preceding  V0wel, 
the  following  word  b^;inninff  with  a  vowel :  as, 

Leniter  ex  merito  quiequid  potiBieJerendum  est — Ovid. 

O  curas  hominum^  o  quanivm  est  in  rebus  inane— ^Pers*  - 
whiqh  are  to  be  thus  r^,  in  scannings  > 

Leniter  ex  merito  quiequid  T^liare/ereniT  est  ' 

O  curaa  kamin*  6  quanf  est  m  rebus  inana 

NoU  L  The  antients  sbmetiibes  retained  the  m  and  th4 
▼owel,  which  they  made  ebcMrt:  as, 

CorjpMim  officium  est  qnoniam  premeve  oonua  deomim 
— Lucr. 
But  the  vm  iA  officium  is  elided, 

l^cie  %.  S  was  formerly  eUded,  not  only  before  a  vowel, 
with  ^  loss  ofa  syllable;  but  before  a  consonant  also^  with- 
out the  Ipsa  of  a  syllable,  as  in  .1     ..  ) 

Turn  laterfttf  dolor,  certissimni  mmchi  mortis-^LuciL 

Nam,  si  de^niljllo  fierent,  ex  omnib^  rebu»— ^Lucret 

At  fixUs  BO^ls,  tu  dabi  supplicium*-CatulL 

Note  S.  Under  the  influence  of  Syniqpheia,  both  synakepha 
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and  ectblipsis  are  found  in  the  last  sylbbk  of  a  yeriie,  wHare 
the  elision  tak^  place  through  the  vowel- at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  verse,  provided  no  long  pause  intervenes  at 
the  end  of  the  Tine,  bj  which  the  voice  is  suspended :  as, 
Stemitur  infeHx  alieno  vulnere,  cosXxxmque 
Adsptciti  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos — ^Virg. 
Jamque  iter  emensi,  turres  ac  tecta  LeUinorum 
Ardua  cemebant  juvenes,  murosque  subibant — Virg. 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SYNAL(£PHA  AND 
ECTHLIPSIB. 

1.  These  figures  fidl  more  pleasantly  before  a  long  sylla- 
bl«:  a£y    . 

Turn  quoque  nil  fecit,  nisi  qnodfaeere  ipse  ooegi— Ovid. 

Pastquam  introgressi^  et  coram  clata  oopia  fiuidi — Virg. 
But  the  elision  of  a  long  syllable  is  harsh,  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  short  one :  as, 

Troja,  nefiis!  commune  sepulchrum  Europigy  Asutgiue 
— Cati^. 

2.  The  Synaloepha  has  a  particular  sweetness,  if  it  fisdls 
on  the  same  vowel  as  begins  the  following  word :  as» 

lUe  ego  qui  quondam  eracili  modulatus  avena — ^Virg. 
Efgo  omnis  liongo  solvit  se  Teucria  luctu — Virg. 

3.  Care  nni^t  be  taken  that  die  sound  arising  firom  the  use 
of  these  figures  be  not  harsh  and  disagreeable;  as  in 

Quis  me  uno  vivit  felicior,  aut  mage  nostra  ^ir— CatuIL 
,  Quod  am,  ita  sit,  nolim  statoaa  me  mente  maligna— Ca- 
tulL 
4*  Elisions  should  not  be  frequent,  nor,  withofut  some  par- 
ticular reascm,  should  there  be  mote  than  two  in  one  verse, 
especially  in  an  elegiac,  which  requires  great  smoothness. 
On  the  contrary,  in  a  heroic  veree,  several  synaloephse  some- 
times occasion dignily  and  majesty;  and,  as  in  ^  fellowing 
Une,  a  paiticular  sweetness, 

PhfiUdBk  amo  ante  alias :  nam  me  diaeedere  flevit^-Virg. 
But  in  the  following  line%  horror  is  produced  by-  diflon, 
Monstrtan  horrerubtm,  informe^  ingensj  cui  lumen  ademp- 

tum — Virg, 
Tda  in$er  medioy  dtque  horrentes  Marte  Latinoa — Vtt^* 
5*  Nor  should  eUsion  oanmonly  happen  at  the  begmnm^ 
of  a  verse,  as  in 

Nam  ut  forutt  csBdas  meritum  majora  sulmne — ^Hor. 
But.  Vinol  has  made  an  elision  at  die  beginning,  ncyt,  how- 
ever, wiSiout  a  reason,  or  w^hout  bttratv:  as 

Si  ad  vitulam  qpeotes,  nihil  est  qnoa  pocnla  laudes. 
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6.  EUsimx  18  harsh  at  the  bq^iniung  of  the  sbcdi  fbot  of  a« 
heroic;  as  ia 

Lari^dem  rectus  derideat,  JEthiopem  aUms-^v^y^ 
Nunquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  nil  equidem^  id  ta«»*Hor. 

7.  Also  after  the  first  hemistich  of  a  pentameter ;  as  ia 
Hdrculis,  Antonque^  Hesperidumque  comes— -ProperL 

8.  Elisim  i»  harsh  in  the  kst  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  of 
a  heroic  verse ;  as  in  ' 

DifiScile  est  longum  subito  deponere  amorem^-^CBXxjSL 
9«  Also  in  the  1^  dactyl  of  a  pentameter;  unless  it  is 
used  with  great  discreticm;  as  in 

Quac^ugos  cemes  sespe  resu$ere  ejiiof*— Ofid. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  ea^  to  determine  how-  Ae  antienta 
treated  their  elidea  syllames,  whether,  as  m  English,  a  i^d^t^ 
imperfect  sound  of  them  might  have  been  distihguislumle^ 
or  whether,  as  in  the  usual  mode  of  scanning,  thejr  were 
wholly  omitted.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  a&  long" 
STllables  are  not  equally  long,  nor  all  short  syllables  equally 
short  Mr.  Pickboum  is  inclined  to  think-  that  the  dided  . 
^llables  were^  in  some  degree^  heard' ;  and  observes  ihat 
if  we  suppose  the  ouaatity  of  a  dactyl  or  spondee  to  be 
equal  to  sixteen,  I  Uiink  we  maybe  allowed  to  conjecture 
that  the  length  of  each  individual  syllable  might  probably 
be  not  very  difierent  from  that  which  is  marked  in  the  m." 
lowing- lines: 

6  5  9  8  9       9        3  61  89S491 

Notitiam  primos(]ue  grodus  vicinia  fecit* 

934  81117        97        89349'; 

Littora :  jnultum  Ole  et  terns  jactatus  et  alto.'* 

OP  SYN^RESia 

Synaresis  is  the  contraction  of  two  syllables  isx  the  same 
word,  into  one  syllable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cotitractioii>  SytaresUf  slricdy  so 
called,  and  Sffnecphonesis* 

Syaiaeresis^  properly  so  caDed,  is  when  the  two  vowels  re« 
maining  become  a  diphthcmg ;  as  ae  changed  into  tf,  in 
Photon  instead  of  Phaeton;  ei  into  e/,  as  in  the.  genitives 

'  In  regard  to  m  elided,  Quinctilian's  words  are  clear  j  "  Eadem 
liters,  quoties  ultima  est,  et  vocalem  verbi  sequentis  ita  contin- 
git,  ut  m  earn  transire  posait,  etiam  si  scribitur,  tamen  paru7n  ex- 
primiiur.*^  See  Quinct.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4?.  He  says,  *<  noli  eximi- 
titf,sed  obscumtur/'  Indeed,  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  Synakapha  conveys  the  idea  ottwo  syllables  or  vowels 
blended  into  one,  rather  than  of  the  elision  of  one  of  them. 
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I%€uif  Orpheh  Persei  lued  as  dissyllables,  Achittei^  Vfyssetf 
Oileif  as  trisyllabies.  Thus  also  ai  in  proindey  as  a  d»yl« 
lable ;  ei  in  rtice  formed  bv  qrnoope  from  rejieCi  td  m  kuici 
cidy  ftc  used  as  monosyllables. 

Cimi  te  flagranti  dejectum  folmine  PJueton — ^Varro. 

Notus  amor  PluBdrBe^  nota  est  injuria  Thesei^^^OsiA^ 

Prtrinde  tona  eloquio,  sditum  tibi  ---•*•-  — Virg. 

Titpci  pascentes  a  flumine  reke  capellas — ^Virg. 

Filius  kuic  contra,  torquet  qui  sidera  mundi — vim* 

In  some  names  of  (xreek  origin,  as  TK^^odotuSf  TVeidO' 
siuSf  &c.  svna^resis  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  change 
ofone  of  the  vowels,  agreeably  to  the  Doric  dialect,  as  Theu- 
doktt^  Tkeudosius. 

Qoam  tnlit  a  ssbto  Theudoius  hoste  necem — Ovid. 
,  Theudosiij  paoem  latori  gentibus,  ibant — ^^Claudian. 

Svnecphonesis  ^named  also  Epwfnakgpka  and  Sgmge- 
sis)  IS  when  one  ot  two  vowels  in  the  same  word  is  cut  ofl^ 
or  absorbed  in  the  pronunciation ;  as  in  aw-eA^  Junios  used 
« as  dissyllables ;  ana  quoad  as  a  monosyllable. 

Awed  percussnm  virga,  versumque  venenis — ^Vinp. 

Nos  muranda  quidem,  sed  nuper  consule  Jitmo^uy. 

Haeredes  voluit ;  quoad  visit,  credidit  ingens — Hor. 
JE  and  i  are  the  chief  letters  elided  by  Synecphonesis. 

L  Theletter  JE.  (I.) Before  a;  as  mea,  ea,  oonsidervd as 
monosyllables  by  the  comic  writers ;  antekacj  eddewt^  as  dis- 
syllables ;  anteambyloy  ahearia^  as  words  of  four  syllables. 

Quod  si  forte  fuisse  arUehae  eadem  omnia  qredis — ^Lucr. 

Una  eademque  via  sanguisque  animusque  feruntur — Virg. 

Sum  comes  ipse  tuus,  tumidique  anteambido  regis — ^Mart. 

Seu  lento  fiierint  ahearia  vimine  testa — Viw. 

(3)  Before  another  ^  /  as  in  deest^  a  monosyDable^  deer^ 
deeritf  prekendo^  vehemens^  dissyllaUes,  meherculej  a  trisyl- 
kble. 

Vjlis  amicorum  est  ann<ma,  bonis  obi  quid  deest — Hor. 

Divitis  uber  agri,  Troiaeve  opulentia  deerit — Virg. 

Prindere  quae  possis  oculorum  lumine  aperto— -Lucr. 

Vekemens  et  liqnidus  pnroque  simillimu^  amni^— Hor. 

Noli  vereri;  at  iUe,  focerem  mehercuU — Phaedr. 

(5)  Before  i;  as  in  dein^  dehinc^  monosyllables;  demde^ 
deincepsy  aureiSf  /errei,  anteit^  dissyllables;  and  in  a$iUire^ 
anteirenty  and  anteactuSi  trisyllables. 

Dein  clamore  pari  concurritur,  et  vice  teli-— Juv. 

Deinde  torus  junxit,  nunc  ipsa  pericula  jungunt— Ovid. 

Ferreique  Eumenidum  thaiami,  et  disoorma  demeos-« 
Viig. 
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Te  aemper  anUeU  dim  naoessitas— {Alcaic)  Hcft. 

Ergo  anteire  metus,  juvenemque  exstiiiguere  p^fgit*- 

Qui  candore  nives  anteirent^  cursibus  auras — ^Virg. 
Nam  si  grata  fiiit  dbi  vita  anieacta  priorque— Lucr* 
Noie^  however,  that  the  e  <^  &  is  not  in  all  such  cases 
subject  to  synsresis,  or  svnecphonesis,  for  we  find  dSime^ 
dHndey  &c  and  it  is  founa  wim  its  original  quantity  in  de» 
hortfUur^  and  in  deest,  in  two  passages,  one  quoted  from 
Ennitts  hy  A.  Gellius,  and  in  one  firom  Statius. 
Annibal  audaci  cum  pectore  dehortatwrK 
Deeit  servitio  plebes,  hos  ignis  egentes. 

(4)  Before  o/  as  in  m^  eo,  used  as  monosyllables  by  the 
eomic  writers;  eodem^  eosdem^  aheo,  seonumj  deommh  as 
dis^llables ;  Eurigthea^  graveoleni^  as  triq^tlables. 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore-^Viig.  \^ 
Eosdem  habuit  secum,  ^uibus  est  elata,  capiUos— Prop. 
Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo — ^Virg. 
Nam  per  aquas  qusecunque  cadunt  atque  aera  deormm 

Lucr. 
Et  secrnm  varios  rerum  sentire  colores — Lucr. 
R^  sub  Euristheoj  fiids  Junonis  iniquSB — ^Virg.* 
Incfe  ubi  ventre  ad  fauces  gravedentis  Ayemi—- Virg. 

(5)  Before  »/  as  in  ineus^  meum^  eim^  which  arelilcewise 
considered  by  the  comic  writers,  as  monosyllables. 

IL  The  letter  /.  (1 )  Before  a^  as  in  omma^  a  dissyllable; 
vindemiator  and  semiq/iimisj  as  word^  of  four  syllaUes. 

Bis  patriss  oecidfere  manus :  qdn  protinus  omnia — ^Virg. 

Vindemiator^  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator — Hor. 

Caedit  semianimis  Rutulorum  caldbus  arva — ^Virg. 

(2)  Before  c;  as  in  vietuif  a  dissyllable;  and  semiermis^ 
a  trisyllable 

Quis  sudor  vietis,  et  quam  mains  undique  membris-^Hor. 

Semiermemqtte  manum  stemendam  objecerat  hosti— *ISL 

{$)  Before  another  i;  as  in  dii,  diis,  ii^  iih  monosyl]»* 
bles;  iidem,  iisdem^  disqrllabjes ;  denariisj  a  trWllable. 

Di  meliora  velijit,  quanquam  ncna  ista  precanda — Ovid. 

Prsecipitatur  aquis,  et  aquis  nox  surgit  ab  isdem — Ovid. 

Denariis  tamen  hoc  non  emo^  Basse,  tribus— Mart 

Such  genitives  as  consili  and  iniperi  occur  in  Horace. 
The  forms  comUii^  servitih  auxilii^  &c.  are  not  found  in 
Virgil,  but  frequently  occur  in  Ovid. 

(4)  Before  o;  as  in  semikomoy  fuoiorumy  considered  as 

'  But  in  a  different  readingi  the  e  is  elided. 
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of  four. 

Semihominis  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebat — Virg. 

Fluviorum  Rex  Eridanus^  camposque  per  omnes — ^Virg. 

Ortiis,  et  instaAtem  oomu  temdore  yiSxJbeX — Stat. 

In  8udi  words  it  is  not  improbable  that  i  may  hare  the 
same  aouiid  as  y^  in  the  Ei^lish  word  yore ;  thus  thiu- 
yore. 

(5)  Be£»e  tf ;  as  in  tatiuSf  regarded  as  a  disqrlLdile ;  in 
promofUorium^  as  a  word  of  four  syllables ;  and,  perli^>s,  in 
certain  genitived  {daral  endina  in  turn. 

Magnanimosque  duces,  totiusque  ex  ordine  g^itis — ^Mig. 

indib  \mt  Capreas,  fromantoriumque  Minervfle — Ovid. 

Flos  Verenensium  depereant  juvenumr-^CatuL 
Af  Oj  %  are  less  fitequoidy  elided^  <»:,  in  the  language  of 
grammariaiiSy  absorbed  in  the  pronunciation. 

HI.  A  is  elided,  in  oonhraire ;  a^ 

Ti^rlbus?  aut  sievos  libysB  contraire  leones?— Stat 

IV.  O  is  sometimes  fonod  absorbed  befcwe  aaocfaero  ;  as 
in  cohonesto,  used  as  a  trisyllable ;  and  in  cooperimU^  and 
coohterifUj  used  as  words  of  four  syllables,  by  Locredus,  ii 
1060,  and  vi.  490;  but  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  edition  of  this 
poet,  coAluerint  is  read  instead  of  the  latter  word* 

Tandem  coaluarifd  ea,  cnue,  conjecta  T^ieaite» 

V.  17  is  sometimes  elided  before  other  vowels ;  as  in  tea, 
sfMytuo^  suoj  dxuB^  considered  as  monosyllables  by  the  oooiic 
writera ;  in  wapte^  pairui,  as  dissyll^les ;  and  Ateilim,  as 
a  trisylhd^le.  la  these  the  u  seems  to  haiw  a  simikr  pro- 
nunciation to  that  of  the  u  in  suadeo,  suetmj  or  of  the  w  in 
the  English  dwells  or  of  the  u  in  persuade* 

£t  ainuli  ratione  animalia  mapte  vagarb^Lucr. 
Noctumique  canum  gemitus  et  limina  jMzfni»= — Stat 
I^igeras  pecodes,  et  equonmi  ^biettu:^ 

To  Sg/neepkonesis  maiy  likewise  be  referred  the  ehanmng 
of  the  vowels  i  and  u  mto  the  oonsonants  j*  and  «s  (whicn 
were  then  probably  sounded  somewhat  like  the  English  y 
in  yoUf  and  w,)  by  which  two  sylUbles  are  contracted  into 
one ;  as  in  genwx^  terms^  difisyllables ;  arjetaty  temmoj  abfete^ 
pitaUof  tri^UablieB;  and  parjetibus^  Nasid^enus^  words  <^ 
lour  syllables;  instead  olgenua^  tenuis^  arietat^  temaOj  8cc. 

Prqpterea  quia  corpus  aquae  naturaque  tewoU — Lncr. 

Genva  labant,  gelido  concrevit  £ngore  sanguis^— Virg. 

jbjetat  in  portas  et  duros  objice  postea^^-Viiv. 

Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenvia  Seres— *Viig« 

w^Bdificant,  sectaque  intexmit  ab/eU  oostas— Virg; 
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PraBcipue  saims,  nisi  cum  pkviia  molesta  est— Hor. 

Poijetibus^ue  premunt  aretis,  et  quatuor  addunt^— Virg. 

Ut  NusidjerUywfyt  te  cosna  bead — Hor. 

Note  1.  Soinetiines  Synalo&pha  and  Synecphonesis  meet 
together:  as  in 

Uno  eodemque  tulit  partu,  paribusque  rermxit 
Serpentum  spins '-- — Virg. 

Scan  thus,  Ui^  odemque  tulit,  &c, 

N(^e  2.  In  the  following  words,  Hukf  cuu  JOdh  Diisj 
iiflem,  iisdem,  dein^  delude^  pndnde^  deest^  deeram^  deessem^ 
deero^  deesse,  anUambido^  anteity  asUehacj  semffiomo^  semi- 
anivUsj  and  a  few  others,  a  contraction  of  the  two  sylla^ 
bles  is  more  common  among  the  best  poet%  than  a  sqpasir- 
tion. 

Sytueresis  and  Synecpktmesis  differ  from  Crasis,  in  tlusy 
that  they  take  place  properly  in  poetry,  the  last,  also  in  prose. 

OF  DliERESIS, 

Di(tresis  ^wbich  is  also  called  Dialysis)  is  tlie  splitting 
ct  one  syllable  iilto  two  syllables^ 
This  is  done  in  three  diflferent  ways ; 

I.  By  the  division  of  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables ;  as 
aulaiy  auraty  instead  cXauUe^  aura ;  OrpketlSf  PerseHs  \  Troutf 
trisyllables ;  Naiadum,  Harpytas,  wc»*d5  of  four  syllables. 

Aulai  in  medio  libabant  pocula  Bacchi — Virg. 
£t  finitur  in  Andromeda,  quam  PerseUs  anms-^ManiL 
Misit  infestos  Ttr^tie  ruini^^(Sapph.)  Senec 
iEgle  Ndiadum  pulcherriraa,  jamque  videnti— Virg. 
Circumsistentes  reppulit  Harpyias — (Pentam.)  RudL 
The  Ionic  dialect  in  Greek  frequently  resolving  the  di- 
phthong f I  and  f}  into  i]V,  the  Roman  poets  have  sometimes 
availed  themselves  of  that  licaise  in  Greek  woixls  origin- 
ally written  with  a  diphdiong;  thus 

Annuit,  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis— Vir^. 
Exigit  indicii  memorem  Cytkeretd  pGenam— Ovad. 

II.  By  resolving  the  consonants  j'  ana  v  into  the  vowels  i 
and  Ui  BS  in  siliUe,  solUitj  for  sf7oer,  sdvit ;  stdnecta^  a  word 
of  four  syllables,  instead  of  subjecta. 

Aurarum  et  siUks  metu^Glycon.)  Hor. 
.  Quod  zonam  siiHiit  diu  l^itam — (Phaleuc.)  Catull. 
Si  qua  ferventi  subiecta  Qmcro  est— (Sspph.)  Senec. 

'  In  this  case,  Perseus  and  Orpheus  are  considered  as  of  the 
second  declension ;  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them,  in  poetnr,  to 
the  third,  accordine  to  which,  Greek  proper  names  in  eus  (gen. 
005  j  have  the  Ac^  a  cuph^pg. 
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The  first  vowel  of  iHwtj  whether  it  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  or  from  the  Latin  sUeOf  may  be  con- 
sidered 88  naturally  short,  but  for  the  poati<»i;  and  like- 
wise tbe  first  0  otsolvo  and  volvo  and  their  compoandsy  as 
is  visible  in  their  participles  pibdus  and  xHlutuSj  in  wbSck 
theposition  is  removed. 

This  figure  is  very  common  in  the  compounds  ci  jolcv 
and  volvo :  as, 

Stamina  non  uUi  dissolUenda  Deo— {Pentam.}  Tib. 
Debuerant  fiisos  evottlisse  suos — (Pentam.)  Ovid. 

Indeed  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  many  lines,  in  which 
silxhj  solv^  and  volxh^  are  usuidly  supposed  to  constmite  the 
latter  part  of  a  spondee,  the  resolution  of  them  into  siU^ 
soM,  and  vold^  as  the  two  last  syllables  of  a  dactyl,  may  pro- 
duce an  assonantid  verborum  more  adi^ted  to  dbe  nature  of 
die  subjects  to  be  represented,  as  in  the  following  lines  ex- 
pressive of  die  waving  of  trees,  the  rolling  of  a  ston^  and 
the  shivering  of  the  Imibs  of  .^neas. 

Et  claro  sUHas  cemes  Acjuilone  moveri — Virg. 
Saxum  ingens  x^l&unt  alii,  radiisque  rotarum — Virg. 
Ext^mplo  jEnece  sol&untur  frigore  membra — ^Virg. 

When  the  nature  of  the  verse  does  not  prevent  it,  a  di- 
aeresis of  the  syllable  containing  j  mav  likewise  be  some- 
tiiqes  suspectea  in  odier  words;  as  m  lUliusy  for  JuHus; 
liino  for  Juno  i  lUptter  tor  Jupiter  f  IHdice  for  JudicCj  since 
it  is  well  known  that  jam  is  used  by  the  comic  writers  as  a 
dissyllable,  and  that  etiamy  which  is  only  et  jam^  is  always 
acknowledged  as  a  trisyllable;  dius, 

Sed  Proculus  longa  veni|^6&  Vfilius  Alba— Ovid. 

Grammatici  certant ;  et  tA\hUc  sSb  Vfidice  lis  est — Hon 

III.  By  giving  an  explicit  and  distinct  sound  to  u  sepa- 
rated from  uie  fmlowing  vowel,  (which,  without  this  fi^me, 
becomes  mute,  or,  rather,  has  the  sound  of  die  ikigliMi  «^ 
after  g,  q^  and  5 ;)  as  in  aqiUe^  sUetus,  sUastt^  SUeoaSj  consi- 
dered words  of  three  syllables;  in  retangUitj  reliqSaSy  words 
of  four. 

Quae  c^dum  fiidunt  aqiUe  tactum  aCque  vaporem — ^Locr. 

Cum  nlihi  non  tantum  fiiresque  foraeque  sHeUt — Hor. 

Atque  alios  alii  inrident,  Veneremque  sUaderd — Lucr. 

Fundat  ab  extremo  flavos  Aquilone  SilevQs — ^Lucan. 

Imposito  firatri  moribunda  rclangOit  ore— Ovid. 

ReliqUas  tamen  esse  vias  in  mente  patenteis — ^Lucr. 

OF  SYSTOLE. 

Systole  is  the  shortening  of  a  isyUable  otherwise  long  by 
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nature^  or  by  posidoiu    Thus  the  poets  sometimes  shorten 
OnoUf  on  the  first  syllable;  as  in 

Cum  subito  assureens  fluctu  nimbosus  ori&n— Vire.  • 
although  in  the  Greek  it  is  written  with  a  long  Oy  and  is, 
therefore,  naturally  long;  as  in 

SfBVus  ubi  ojnon  hybemis  conditur  undis — Virg. 
In  the  same  manner  Horace  seems  to  have  shortened  the 
last  oi palms  as  in 

Re^  ams ;  sterilisve  diupalUs^  aptaque  remi&    (S^, 
however,  US  finaL) 

But  by  others  it  is  universally  made  long;  as  in 
Limosocjue  pains  obducat  pascua  junco— Virg. 
And  here  it  is  long  too  by  csssura, 

PaliU  inertis  firaa  Cocyti  jacet-— Seneca. 
In  the  same  way,  the  e  in  vidin\  naturally  long,  is  made 
ishort ;  for  it  is  a  contraction  of  videsne  s  also  the  i  otsafm^ 
a  contraction  of  saiisne^  in  which  it  is  long  by  position ; 
Addie  for  hdc  die^  muUtmodis  for  muUxs  modis,  &c. 

Ducere  iKuUimodis  voces,  et  flectere  cantus — Lucr. 
For  viderf  and  ja/iV,.see  2<^final ;  and  for  hodie^  see  O  in 
compound  words. 

To  this  ^gyre  may  be  referred  the  shortening  of  a  vowel 
long  by  position,  after  the  elision  of  one  of  the  consonants, 
or  a  douUe  consonant;  as  Uncis  for  objiciss  ddicit  for  dd- 
Jicit  s  reicit  for  riiicit  g  and  such  words  as  JfperiOf  Vperio 
(probably,  ad^  and  06,  pario\  amittOj  instead  of  obmittOy  &c 
Cur  doicis  Magno  tumulum,  manesoue  vaoantes — Lucaiu 
Si  quid  npstra  tuis  adioit  vexatio  reous — -Mart. 
Tela  manu,  rhcitque  canes  in  vulnus  hiantes — Stat. 
Pleraque  diflerat,  et  pr»sens  in  tempus  dmtttat — Hor. 
To  Sy.stole  have  been  referred  certain  preterites  found 
with  the  penultimate  short;  as 

Obstupui,  stethwUque  comae,  et  vox  iaucibus  haesit^^ 

Virg. 
Miscueruntqtce  ^  herbasj  et  non  mnoxia  verba — Virg. 
Matri  longa»  decern  tul9ngnt  fiistidia  menses — ^Virg. 
To  these  may  be  added  ^nj/iiSnfyt^  in  Tibullus;  abiirtmt 
in  Hiiedrus;  aefitirunt  in  Martial,  and  some  others. 

By  some  these  anoipalies  have  been  attributed  to  the  mis- 
takes of  transcribers,  who^  it  is  supposed,  may  have  written 
eruni  instead  of  h-ant^  or  in  some  cases  erintf  both  which 
terminations  are  found  in  certain  editions,  or  manuscripts ; 
IBmdy  in  many  instances,  the  sense  not  only  admits  the  alt^ 

>  Id  this  aod  similar  examples,  may  not  the  u  be  sounded  li|c^ 
V  or  to,  by  fynecp^onefls,  thus mscvenait? 
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ratiap»  but  seems  improved  by  it  Otbers  have  contended, 
that  the  authors  were  inadvertently  guilty  of  a  breach  fi 
prosody.  And  the  last  supposition  is,  that  the  e  was  ori- 
fiiually  common,  especially  in  verbs  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion,  and  the  words  of  Diomedes  are  quoted  in  ccMifirma- 
tion ;  ^^  Fere  in  tertio  ordine  pierumque  veteres  tertia  per- 
<*  sona  finitiva  ten^x>ris  perfecti,  numeri  pluralis,  M  niemam 
*<  Tocalem  corripiunt,  quasi  legerunt,  em&runt^  &c."  But 
notwithstanding  this  assertion,  and  the  several  instances 
which  can  be  produced^  in  which  e  is  found  short,  it  is  l^ 
no  means  safe  to  c<Hisider  it  common,  its  proper  quantity 
being  long,  unless  by  poetic  license. 

Such  words  as  unius,  in  which  the  i  was  said  to  be  short 
by  Systole,  are  usually  considered  as  common.  They  are, 
however,  all  lonff  in  prose,  with  the  exception,  p^haps,  of 
dUerius^  a  peculiarity  for  which  there  does  not  aj^pear  to  be 
any  good  reason. 

OF  DIASTOLE. 

Diastole^  or  Ectasis^  is  the  len^hening  of  a  syllable  other- 
wise naturally  short ;  as  the  first  m  Priamides  and  Arabia ; 
and  the  second  in  Macedania. 

Atque  hie  PnamidcSf  Nihil  o^bi,  amice,  relictum— Vii^ 


sarissa — Ovid. 
syllable  of  the  first  two  is  naturally  short, 
is  evident  from  its  being  always  short  in  their  primitives 
Priamus  and  Arabs,     The.  second  in  Macedo  is  also  short. 

To  this  figure  are  referred  those  words  in  which  re^  na- 
turally short,  is  made  long,  by  doubling  the  fidlowing  c<»i- 
sonant ;  as  riUigiOy  reUiquugj  rippulity  reUulitj  r^dducere^ 
&C.,  and  some  other  words,  conq^ounded  with  re  s  instead 
of  religia,  reUquia^  &c 

Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malorum — Lucr. 

Troas  relliquias  Danaum,  atque  immitb  Achilla — ^^rg. 

Et  res  haeredem  repperit  ilia  suum — Ovid. 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classekn  redducere^  Troja — Hor* 

In  such  cases  it  is  asserted  that  formerly  it  was  usual  to 
double  the  conscmant ;  but  this  pracUce  has  been  condemned 
by  the  most  eminent  modem  editors  of  the  c]assics^  as  con- 
trary to  original  usage,  and  they  have  rejected  oi^  ( 


^  The  poet  seems  to  have  imitated  tbe  Greeks,  who,  to  avotd 
a  concourse  of  short  vowels,  sometimes  changed  a  short  TOwel 
into  a  loDg  one*  and  wrote  Moxi^iovia  instead  of  MomghfUL, 

«  AL  dcducere—BexktL 
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naot  iaall  such  compounds,  the  verb  reddo  alone  excepted, 
in  which  a  ^is  never  omitted.  Diit^  tliough  written  with 
only  one  consonant,  the  vowel  must  be  sounded  long,  a$ 
if  supposed  to  be  followed  by  two  consonants.    * 

The  same  remarks  are  perhaps  applicable  to  the  first  syl- 
lable of  quoiidie,  quotidianus,  and  qtmtuor,  {quottidiey  qtioU 
Hdianus,  said  to  have  been  formerly  written  al&o  ccttidiey  cotr 
iiddanuSy  qudttuoTf)  which  are  sometimes  found  long^  the  last, 
especially  in  Virgil  and  Horace ;  although  the  first  two  ar^ 
doubtless,  short  by  nature,  and,  firom  observing  that  the  a 
in  quHter,  qu&temi,  &c.,  is  short,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  so  in  qiuUtuyr  likewise. 

Conjugis  in  culp£  flagravit  qubtidiana—CoX\jX. 
Sis  bonus,  O  felixque  tuis  I  en  qudiuor  aras — Virg. 

In  the  same  manner  the  e  in  Porsefia  is  made  long,  by 
doubling  the  »  /  as 

Nee  non  Tarquinium  ejectum  Parsenna  jubebat — Virg. 
Otherwise  the  penultimate  is  short;  as 

Cemitur  effugiens  ^xl^item  Porsena  dextram — Sil. 

Perhaps,  the  name  might  be  written  either  way,  indiif^ 
rently. 

OBSERVATIONS  OK  SYSTOLE  ANB  DIASTOLE. 

The  use  of  these  two  figures,  or  the  changing  of  the  due 
quantity  of  syllables,  arises  from  two  causes;  Necessity, 
owingto  the  nature  of  tlie  verse,  and  Poetical  license. 

1.  X'he  first  takes  place  when  the  nature  of  the  verse  does 
not  admit  some  particular  word  with  its  real  quantity ;  and 
when  no  other  word  can  be  expediendy  introduced  fully 
adequate  to  convey  its  meaning.  The  principal  causes  of 
this,  are,  ^first,  the  meeting  of  more  than  two  short,  sylla- 
bles, especially  in  hexameter,  or  pentameter;  for,  in  this 
case,  one  of  them  must  be  made  long ;  as  the  first  in  ^*a- 
bitiSy  jisiaais,  Italia,  Philosophus,  PolydamaSy  Priainides, 
pugilibusj  SicelideSf  &c. ;  the  second  in  Canicula,  cuniadus, 
ciUiculajJebriadaf  Leniurioj  Theophiltis^  &c. ;  and  the  third 
in  BonifaciuSf  Hilarion,  Macedonia^  &c.:  and,  secondlyy 
the  circumstance  of  a  short  syllable  being  betwee;*  two  long 
syllables,  in  which  case,  the  word  cannot  be  adtnitted  into 
certain  kinds  of  verse  unless  it  is  made  long;  as  the  second 
in  delibntusj  tmbecilluSy  matricida^  jpai-ncida^J^aticaimSy  &c. 

2.  Poetic  license  is,  when,  without  sucli'  evident  neces- 
sity, the  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  changed ;  and  to  this, 
some  have  attributed  the  shortening  of  Uie  penultimate  of 
unitiSy  illiusj  &c.,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  same  in  tene- 
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&-^r,  volucrisy  locuplesj  &c.  While  others,— considering, 
tha^  even  with  regard  to  proper  names,  in  whidi  a  greater 
latitude  as  to  quantity  seemed  to  be  tolerated,  Ovid  apolo- 
gizes to  1\UieanuSj  for  not  saying  any  thing  of  him  in  his 
verse,  which  did  not  admit  his  name,  as  it  has  tiie  second 
-syllable  short  between  two  long  syllables,  and  that  Martial 
excuses  himself  for  not  inserting,  in  his  verse,  the  word  jBt- 
rinus,  consisting  of  four  short, — have  contended,  that  it  is 
fay  no  means  improbable,  that  many  of  those  words,  whose 
quantify  we  find  occasionally  long  or  short,  a  circumstance 
often  referred  to  the  power  of  these  two  figures,  were  ori- 
ginally considered  as  common,  and  are,  therefore^  not  at  aU 
under  the  influence  of  any  licentia  poetica. 

This  license  was  much  more,  frequent  among  the  Greek 
poets  than  the  Latin ;  for  we  find,  among  the  former,  the 
same  syllable  of  the  same  word  sometimes  long  and  some- 
times snort  even  in  the  same  line.  Such  liberties,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  taken,  without  great  caution  and  discre- 
tion ;  for,  as  SeTvius  says,  ^*  In  licentia  magis  inveniis 
quam  inveniendis  utimur/* 

OF  SYNAPHEIA. 

Synapheia  is  that  figure,  by  which  the  concluding  sylla- 
ble of  a  verse  is  metrically  connected  with  the  initiaf  sjl- 
lable  of  the  succeeding  one,  so  that  the  two  lines  run  on 
continuously,  like  a  single  verse ;  thus 
Fugiat  vultus  fortuna  prior ; 
Felix  quisquis  novitjamidum 
Regemqtte  pati,  vultusque  suos 
Variare  potest     Vires  pepulit 
Pondusque  mali,  casus  animo 
Qui  tulit  iEquo---(Anapaest)  Senec 
Here  the  short  syllables,  or,  urn  (for  final  m,  when  not  cut 
oSy  is  short)  and  iV,  are  lengthened  by  the  concourse  of  con- 
sonants. By  this  fi^re,  verses  are  sometimes  connected,  un- 
der die  influence  ^  Si/nala:pha  and  Ecthlipsis  :  thus 

Jactemur,    doceas;    ignai*i    hominumq;     locorumgu^ 
Eiramusy  vento  hue  et  vastis  fluctibus  acti — Virg. 
L  e.  locorum-|-ye/  Erranius. 

Jamque  iter  emensi,  turres  et  tecta  Latino-rscm 
Ardua  cemebant  juvenes,  muroque  subibant — Virg. 
In  such  instances,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  gene- 
rally but  a  verv.  short  pause  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

In  the  Sapphic  verse,  we  sometimes  find  simple  words  di- 
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tided,  d  eircumstanoe  which  hils  been  referred  to  Sjnor 
pheia;  thu% 

Labitur  ripa,-  Jove  non  prohante^  tt^ 
"Xoritis  amnis — Hor.  od.  1,  2,  19  {eaj  edit  Bentieii)* 
But  the  division  more  frequently  takes  place  betwe^i  the 
members  of  a  compound  word;  thus, 

Natures  Deus  humanae,  mortalis^  in  unum-' 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater-^Hor.  Ep.  % 
2,  188. 

It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule,  by  the  ancient  grammarians, 
that  the  last  syllable  of  every  verse  might  be  ccmsidered  as 
common.  3ut  the  Anapa&stic  verse,  and  the  Ionic  a  mi^ 
norey  end  in  a  long  sjrllable,  or  a  syllable  rendered  long  by 
being  taken  in  metrical  connexion  with  the  following  nne; 
so  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  figure,  the  rules  of  po^ 
sition  are  just  as  applicable  at  the  endof  tfiese  two  kinds  of' 
verse,  as  u  the  whole  series  of  verses  were  written  in  con- 
tinuation. Hermann  observes,  uliinue  versuum  syllcSxe  noii 
sunt  communes,  $ed  eadem  mbtiliiatej  gua  in  mediis  versibtts^ 
expendttntur.  It  was  in  these  two  kinds  of  verses,  that  the 
law  of  Synapheia  was  most  strictly  regarded.  In  other 
^pecies  of  verse^  it  may  have  occasionally  taken  place,  to  a 
lunited  extent 


OF   POETRY. 

A  Poem  {Carmen)  is  composed  ofverses^  or  lines;  and 
a  Verse,  of  feet. 

A  verse  is  a  single  line  of  poetry,  and  is  f<Mrmed  by  re- 
peating the  same  foQt  a  certain  number  of  times,  changing 
it,,  sometimes,  to  equivalent  or  other  feet. 

A  couplet,  or  two  verses,  is  called  a  Distich  $  a  hali^ 
verse,  a  Hemistich. 

A  verse  containing  its  exact  measure  is  called  AcatateC" 
He  s  OS  in  the  followmg  dimeter  Iambic, 
Jdusa  Jovis  suntJUide. 
A  verse  wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end,  is  caU^  Catalectie: 
as,         Musa  Jaoem  canebant. 

'  A  verse  wanting  a  whole  foot  at  the  end,  is  called  Bra^' 
chyccUalectic  i  as, 

MusiB  Javis  gnata. 
A  verse  having  a  redundant  syllable,  or  two,  is  called 
Hj/percatcdectiCi'  or  Hypermeter  /  as, 
Mnsce  sorores  sunt  Minerva. 
Musce  sorores  Palladis  lugent. 
2  F2 
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A  verse  lyanting  a  syllable  at  die  beginning,  is  called 
Acephalous. 

To  ^can  a  Latin  verse,  is  to  divide  it  into  its  several  con- 
stituent teet 

OF  FEET. 

A  Foot  consists  of  two  or  more  syllables  of  a  certain 
quantity. 

Tliere  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty-eight  kinds  effect. 

Those  consisting  of  tyro  or  three  syllables,  are  called  wn- 
ple ;  others,  as  those  of  four,  are  called  compound. 

There  are  Jour  feet  ofttsoo  st/llables  .• 

1.  A  Pyrrhic,  {Pyrrhichius)  two  short;  as        DSis. 

2.  A  Spondee,  {Spondeus)  two  long ;  as  Jundnnt. 
3.'  An  Iambus,  \lambus)  Si  short  and  a  long;  as  leffini, 

4.  A  Trochee,  or  Choree,  {Trochaus^  or  Cho- 
tens)  a  long  and  a  short ;  as        .        .        •         armS. 

Eight  feet  of  three  itfUables. 

1.  A  Dactyl,  {Dactylm)  one  long  and  two 

short;  as cSmuna, 

2.  An  Anapest,  {Anapdestus)  two  short  and 

one  long;  as Hmmos. 

5.  A  Tribrac,  (TWftracA^^)  three  short;  as     facere. 

4.  A  Molossus,  (Molossm)  tliree  long ;  as         dixerunt. 

5.  An  Amphibrac,  {Amphibrachys)  a  short,  a 

long,  and  a  short ;  as        •         •        .         .  amar}^. 

^  (.andalong;  as     •      camias^ 

?•  A  Bacchic,  (Bacchius)  a  short,  and  two 

long;  as legebant. 

8.  Ah  Antibacchic,  {Antibacchius)  two  long, 

and  one  short ;  as audtrf. 

There  are  sixteen  compound  feet,  of  four  syllables.  Of 
these,  four  are  the  same  foot  doubled ;  four  are  a  com- 
bination df  contrary  feet ;  and  there  are  four  in  which 
long  syllables  predominate;  and  four  in  which  sliort  syl- 
lables predominate. 

T7ie  sake  foot  doubled. 

1.  TA  Proceleusmatic,  {Proceleusmaticus) 

{       2  Pyrrhics;  as         .         .         .        honuiiibSs. 

2.  r  A  Dispondee,  {Dispondeus)  2  Spon- 

J      dees ;  as         .         .         .         .  con/llrh'unf. 
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A  Diiambus,     {Diiambus)    2   Iam- 
buses; as        «       ..         .        •        amavhamL 
A  Dichoree,  {DicAoreus)  2  Chorees;  as  comprobaviL 

CoJitraryfecU 

5."|  A  ffreat  lonici  {lonicus  major)  a  Spon- 
dee and  a  Pyrrhic;  as        .         •      celsisstmus. 
6.  I  A  small  loAic,  {lonicus  minor)  a  Pyr- 

j      rhic  and  a  Spondee ;  as        •  ptvperabani, 

7/\  A  Choriambus,  {CAoriambus)  a  Cho- 

i      ree  and  an  Iambus ;  as        .         •    ternftcdnt. 
8.  j  An  Antispast,  {Anlispastus)  an  lam-  _ 

J      bus  and  a  Choree ;  as         •         .      adhaslssi.      ^ 

Feet  in  which  long  syllables  predominate. 

9.1  First  Epitrit,  {Epitritus  primus)  an 

t      Iambus  and  Spondee;  as      •      •      amdverimt. 
.10.  I  Second  Epitrit,  {Epitritus  secundus)  a 

J      Choree  and  S}K>ndee ;  as         .  concltarh 

11.  I  Third    Epitrit,  (Epitritus  tertius)  a 

{      Spondee  and  Iambus ;  as     .    •         discordias. 
\2.  r" Fourth  Epitrit,  {Epitritus  quartus)  a 

J      Spondee  and  Choree ;  as     ..      .     cxpectdre. 

Feet  in  which  short  syllables  predominate. 

13.*^  First  Ptton,  {Paon  primus)  a  Choree 

1     and  ar  Pyrrhic ;  as      •         .         *       temporHbus. 
H.  [Second  Pseon,  {Paon  sccundus)  an 

J      Iambus  and  a  Pyrrhic ;  as        •         potentia. 
15.*]  Third  Paeon,  {Paon  tertius)  a  Pyrrhic 

,      and  a  Choree;  as      •        •        •      ^ammatHs* 
16.  (Fourth  Paeon,  (JVecm  yiiflr/itf)  a  Pyr- 

J      rhic  and  an  Iambus ;  as    .        •       temeritds. 
To  these  may  be  added  another  compound 
foot,  of  five  syllables,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian,  (an  Iambus  and  a  Cretic,) 
named  Dochmius  or  Dochimus ;  as         .         abcrrdv^rant. 
Those  feet  are  termed  isochronous  or  equivalent,  which 
consist  of  equal  times,  as  the  spondee,  the  anapest,  the  dac- 
tyl, and  the  proceleusmatic,  one  long  time  bemg  regarded 
equal  to  two  short  '• 

'  Dr.  Carey  observes  that  "  some  critics  will  not  allow  any 
feet  to  be  isochronous,  unless  they  be  so  in  their  separate  mem- 
b^rs,  as  the  four  above  comnared,  whose  first  member^}  all  con- 
ki&t  of  equal  times^  and  in  like  manner  tlicir  second.  Hchce  tlicy 
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OF  VERSES. 

The  most  usual  kinds  of  verses  are,  the  Hexameter^  Pa^ 
fameter^  Asclepiadic^  Gfyconic,  Sapphic,  Adonic,  f^Aaleuciatij 
Pherecratic,  Iambic,  Scazon,  (or  Ch6liambu$,)  Anacreaniic^ 
Trochaic,  Anapastic ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Carmen 
Horatianum,  comprehending  the  two  Alptucs  fmd  th^  Ar-. 
iJiilochian  Jatnbic  diineter,  hyperccUalectic. 

Verses  are  of  different  lengths,  some  consisting  of  two 
feet,  others  of  three,  four,  fivp,  &&,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  explanation  of  them. 

OF  HEXAMETEIl. 

Hexameter,  or  Heroic  verse,  consists  of  six  feet,  of  which 
^the  fifth  foot  is  usually  a  dactyl,  the  sixth,  a  spondee;  and  the 
other  four,  either  dactyls,  or  spondees,  indiscriminately :  as, 
1  2  S  4  5         6 


Aid  pro 

Tu  nihil 

Inton 


de$se  vo 
invi 
si      cri 


hmt  aut\      delektare  p€\etiB — Hor. 
td       di  cos  fad  asve  mfinerod — Hor. 
nes    lon\ga    cervice  Jmd>ant — TibulL 


^0  not  consider  the  trochee  as  isochronous  to  theiambas,  or  the 
amphibrachys  <o  any  of  the  above  four.*'  He  adds,  "  however 
that  may  be,  it  oden  has  forcibly  struck  me,  even  in  reading 
prose,  that  the  aihphibrachys,  though  apparently  isochronous  tp 
the  dactyl,  is  in  reality  somewhat  longer  in  the  duration  of  its 
sound.  Redude,  (ex*gr.)  rtsumcj,  r^eil^f  actually  requice  more 
time  for  thair  distinct  enunciation,  than  those  same  syllable^ 
when  transposed  into  daptyls,  dudtre^  sumcretpdlSrcf  Uie  voice 
dwelling  longer  on  each  of  the  short  syllables,  when  separate, 
than  when  connected  together."  I  believe  the  remark  to  oe  cor- 
rect, and  the  following  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  dSferenoe. 
The  middle  syllable  of  the  amphibrachys  is'  emphatic ;  and  it 
yrill  be  found,  that,  in  speaking,  a  short  pause  precedes  it,  to  en* 
able  the  speaker  to  prepare  for  giving  it  sufficient  Btrength.  This 
short  pause,  though  it  does  not  lengthen  tb^  preceding  pliable, 
will  yet  he  countdl  with  it,  and  thus  somewhat  increase  ^e  time 
of  recitation.  With  respect  to  the  time,  too»  of  the  last  reliable, 
it  i9  probable,  that  there  is  a  small  inorease,  all  final  vowels,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  being  of  nearly  equal  length,  as  the  sound  is 
not  iinmediatelv  termmated  by  articulation.  It  may  be  added, 
that  all  long  syllables  are  not  equally  long,  nor  all  short  syllii* 
bles  equally  snort,  and  that  the  final  syllable  of  the  dactyl  is 
stronger  f^Lfid  probably  longer,  than  its  middle  syllable,  and  stronget 
than  the  extremes  of  the  anrphibnchy9,  which,  from  their  po«- 
tion»  in  reprd  to  the  emphatic  sylli^le,  are  of  equal  reainsness, 
No  two  feet,  I  apprehend,  can  be  ^/ectlv  isochronous,  unlc* 
there  is,  not  only  a  certain  conformity  in  their  syllables,  but  nil 
agreement  in  the  situation  of  their  iclus.  Besides,  certain  con* 
bmations  of  the  same  letters  often  coalesce  more  readily,  tliff 
others  do. 
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Sometiiiies  the  fifth  foot  is  a  spondee^  whence  the  vent 
is  luutied  Spondaic ;  and  this  generally  bi^ppens  when  tfai9 
description  is  intended  to  be  grave,  majestic,  slow,  mounw 
ful,  or  the  like^  as 

Cava  Deum  soboles^  magnum  Javis  fncremen^pn^^Yv^* 

Proximus  huicilongo  sedproximus  intervaUo — ^Virg. 

Constitity  atque  oculis  Phrygia  agmina  circumapexit — Virg. 

This  species  of  the  verse  ha$  generally  a  dactyl  as  she 
fourth  foot;  and  is  commonly  endra  by  a  word  of  fonr  syU 
lables,  as  in  the  above-cited  examples. 

But  it  is  sometimes  found  otherwise;  as  in 

Aut  leves  ocreas  lento  duciint  Qrgento — ^Virg. 

Saxa  per,  et  scopulos,  et  depresses  convaUes — Virg. 

Cum  sociis,  natoque,  penatibus,  et  magnis  Dis — Virg.    ' 

Note  I.  Some  prosbdians  assert  diat  the  proceleusmatic  h 
found  in  Hexameter;  as  in 

UtBTent  pariiiftbus  seal®,  postesque  sub  ipsos— Virg. 
And  the  anapest;  as  in 

FlUvforum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes— Virg. 

But  in  these,  parietibus  (paiyekbus)  has  been  shown,  wider 
Synecphonesis,  to  consist  but  of  four  syllables,  and  Jldtyo^ 
rum,  but  of  three. 

Note  2.  Some  assert  that  the  tribrac,  iambus,  and  tro« 
chee,  are  sometimes  found  in  it;  as  in 

Olli  serva  datuTy  Uphvm  liaud  ignara  Minervas-^Virg. 

Desine  plura,  pwsr  et  quod  nunc  instat  agamus — Virg. 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  teUi,  scandite  muros— -Virg* 
But  in  the  first  two  lines,  the  last  syllable  in  datui^  mapuer^ 
otherwise  short,  is  made  long  by  caesura/ so  that  in  the  first 
line  the  foot  is,  in  reality,  a  dactyl,  and  in  the  second,  a  spon- 
dee ;  and  in  the  third  line,  the  a  of  teld  is  considered  kmg, 
on  account  of  the  two  following  consonants,  although  fliey 
be  in  a  difierent  word,  so  that  we  foot  is  a  spondee.  Those 
critics  who  deny  that  the  initial  $  and  another  consonant  pos- 
sess the  power  of  lengthening  a  final  short  syllable,  would 
read  et  scandite,  thus  destroying  the  rapiditjf  of  thought,  is 
indicated  by  the  omission  ot  the  coi^unction.  Some  would 
read  ascendite,  perhaps  a  less  objectionable  lection.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  either  alteration  adds  to  the  beauty  or  the 
harmony  of  the  line. 

Note  3.  Lastly,  some  have  asserted  that  a  dactyl  may  be 
found  as  the  last  foot;  thus  in 

Inseritur  vero  ex  foetu  nucis  arbutus  horrid& 

Et  stcriles  platani-- ---*---- 

Nee  tantum  Rhodope  miraatur  et  JUmarus  OrphSor^Yixg^ 
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Biit  in  the  first  example,  tbe  concluding  foot  is  korrij  a  spon- 
dee, the  d  being  joined  by  the  figure  Synapheia  to  the  be- 
S'nning  of  the  following  verse,  after  an  elision  of  the  a : 
us,  horri  \  Het  steri  \  &c.  In  the  last  example  Orpkea 
seems  to  be  contracted  into  two  syllables,  Arming  a  spondee. 

OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE  HEXAMETER. 

1.  1.  Every  line  of  an  hexameter,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  its  syllables,  occupies  the  same  space  of  time  in 
recitation ;  since  equal  time  belongs  to  the  spondee,  though 
consisting  but  of  two  syllables,  as  to  the  dactyl,  which  con- 

.  sists  of  three.  In  consequence  of  this,  lines  containing  many 
of  the  former  may  appear  to  drag  heavily  and  slowly ;  and 
those  in  which  the  latter  abound  seem  sometitoes  to  have  a 
hopping  or  a  fluttering  effect  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought, 
that  the  greatest  harmony  and  beauty  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  alternation  of  the  two :  &s, 

Luderi  qiks  veUem  calamo  perausit  agristi — ^Virg. 

Pwm&i  ei  ingrdta  premeretvr  ca^is  urbi — ^Virg. 

2.  If  mis  alternation  is  not  observed,  those  lines  whi€:h 
most  abound  in  dactyls,  hav.e  the  greater  harmony ;  as 

Tttyr?,  tupatiiLe  rec&bSns  sub  tlgmnef&gi — ^Virg. 
.    Adsmcis  ut  ventdnt  ad  Candida  tectq.  a^Hmbt^ — Ovid. 

8.  iTiose  lines  are  the  roost  pleasing  in  which  are  seve- 
ral casurce^  or  feet  not  consisting  of  whole  but  of  broken 
words:  as 

It8mdn\ds  re\rum  d6m(n\os  genthnqtH  togatam — Virg. 

Infand\umy  Reginajju\b€s  renovare  dotorem — ^Virg. 

It^e\lix  Pr(d\mus/w\tlm  mdndarUt  dlendum — ^Vire. 
4.  But  to  prevent  the  palling  monotony  which  would  arise 
from  any  uniform  alternation  or  practice,  the  position  of  the 
.csesurac,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  feet,  are  to  be  varied ; 
circumstances  attended  with  litde  difficulty,  when  the  endr 
less  variety  in  the  length  and  quantity  of  Latin  words  is 
considered;  as,  _ 

VerfUur  Interna  ccehmiy  el  ritU  Oceano  nox^ 
Involwns  umbra  magna  terramque  polumque, 
MyrnndSnumque  dolos  .'J'usf  per  mcevSd  Teucri 
Conffcuere :  sojyor  fessos  conipltcttiur  drtus — Virg. 
,  In  the  following  line,  said  to  be  intended,  by  broken  and 
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unconnected  feet,  to  express  great  passion,  there  is  no  syl- 
labic caesura  till  after  the  fourth  foot: 

Per  connubia  nostra,  per  incep\tos  Hymerueos — Virg. 
And  Horace,  to  express  the  pain  and  trouble  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  writing  amidst  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  town, 
W  a  line  without  caesura,  and  which  is  little  different  from 
prose; 

Pr deter  ccetera^  Roma  tnene  poBmata  censes 
Scribere  posse,  inter  tot  euros,  totqtie  labores? 
The  caesura  is  beautiful  when  it  takes  place  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word  which  refers  to  tlie  one  terminating  the 
verse ;  as 

Tityre,  tu  patuUe  \  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 
Silvestrem  tenui  \  musam  meditaris  avena — Virg. 
Nee  tarn  prcesentes  \  alibi  cognoscere  divos — Virg. 
Julius  a  magno  \  demissum  nomen  liilo — Virg. 
Likewise,  when  it  occurs  on  the  fifth  half-foot,  the  sense 
being  finished ;  as 

Arrna  virumque  cano,  \  &c.- --------*.--  —Virg. 

And  also^  if  the  sense  includes  some  emphatic  assertion ; 
'as, 

Omnia  vincit  amor^  \ ^Virg. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies  \ Virg. 

Or,  at  least,  when,  the  line  containing  two  distinct  clauses^ 
tlie  caesura  includes  one  of  them ;  as 

Nos patriiejines\  \  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva^Virg. 
FlunUnibus  salices,  \  crassisque  paludibus  alni — Virg. 
After  the  first  foot  the  neglect  of  the  caesura  is  no  blemish, 
provided  that  foot  be  a  dactyl ;  as 

Anntk%  atque  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis — Virg. 
Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit ;  et  imbres — Hor. 
Nor  afl«r  a  spondee  is  it  much  felt,  more  especially  if  it 
be  an  emphatic  word ;  as 

Tdndim  progreditur,  magnft  stipante  catervft— Virg. 
Ac7'cs  esse  viros,  cum  dura  praelia  gente — Virg. 
The  first  and  second  feet  are  often  connected  by  the  tro- 
chaic caesura ;  thus 

Orba  patr<?n/2  suo  quicumque  volumina  tractas — Ovid. 
Nor  is  the  want  of  a  syllabic  caesura  felt,  after  the  second 
foot,  if  it  be  a  spondee  concluding  with  a  monosyllable:  as 
Ah  quoti\esptT  \  saxa  canum  latratibus  acta  est — Ovid, 
The  caesura  in  the  second  foot,  (observes  Mr.  Pickbourn,) 


I 


In  such  instances,  the  beauty  seems  to  me  to  consist  chiefly 
in  the  coincideiice  of  the  sentential  with  the  rhythmical  pnuse» 
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although  much  more  frequently  neglected  thatl  that  in  the 
third,  IS  scarcely  ever  omitted  without  the  intervention  of 
proper  ntfmes,  compound  words,  &c.,  or^  in  a  few  cases,  by 
such  long  words  as  the  following;  crudeleSj  lequales,  ambages^ 
solennif  ntugUus^  &c  In  almost  all  cases  the  word  which  in^ 
terrupts  the  first  caesura  is  of  sufBctait  length  to  comprdieiid 
likewise  the  second;  as 

Dixerat,  Herculea  hiccior  cum  populus  umbra — ^Viig. 

Nos,  tUA  progenies^  coeli  quibus  annuis  arcem— Virg. 
And,  when  the  last  syllable  of  such  a  word  is  elided,  me  se- 
cond cassura  is  often  formed  by  est^  et,  &c.  joined  to  It :  as. 

Quod  facit,  auratum  est,  et  cuspide  fulget  acuta — Ovid. 

Kegna  Ldbemarum,  et  fontetn  superare  Timavi — ^Virg. 
lliis  rule  (he  adds)  admits  very  few  exceptions ;  nor  do  1  re- 
collect a  single  instance,  in  Ovid  or  Virgil^  where  the  second 
foot  is  a  word  oxistituting  a  spondee,  unless  it  is  formed  by 
the  preposition  introj  or  inter^  followed  by  a  pronoun :  as 

Maxunus  intra  m^deus  est  Non  magnarelinquam — OvidL 

Talibus  inter  se  dictis  ad  tecta  subibant — Virg. 

Vis  ergo  inter  nos^  quod  possit  uterque,  vicissim — Virg. 

But  these  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  exceptions ;  for 
Quinctilian  remarks,  that  the  preposition  abd  the  case  it  go- 
verns were  frequently  pronouncea  with  one  accent,  that  is, 
as  one  word.  They  may,  therefore,  be  consklered  as  com* 
pound  words,  of  suiBcient  length  to  comprehend  the  two 
first  caesuras. 

The  first  pause  is  likew)^  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
compound  verb  nescia,  followed  by  qms^  qtuiy  quo$j  iuci  as 
Sic  ubi  nescio  quis  Lydea  de  gente  virorum — Ovid. 

And,  in  one  instance,  Viigil  has  suffered  even  the  second 
pause  to  be  interrupted  by  it ;  as 

Summa  leves.     Hinc  nescio  qua  dulcedine  Icetacy 
in  which,  perliaps,  the  Romans  pronounced  nescio  qua  with 
one  accent  as  if  one  word. 

Except  where  inter^  introy  or  ne^io,  occur  in  this  man- 
ner, I  do  not  recollect  an  mstance  in,  which  Ovid  sufiers 
the  first  pause  to  be  interrupted,  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  word  long  enough  to  comprehend  the  first  two  caesuras. 
Virgil  is  not  quite  so  scrupulous  in  the  observance'of  this 
rule.  There  are  a  few  instances,  where  die  second  foot  is 
a  dactyl,  in  which  it  is  n^lected ;  as 

Nee  Sattirtiius  hffic  oculis  pater  aspicit  eequis. 

In  like  manner,  whatever  word  interrupts  the  second  cae- 
wra  is  generally  of  sufficient  length  to  include  the  third ;  as 
JuaasL  mori;  quae  sortilus  non  |)eitttlit  uUos^ — Virg. 
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Hie  third  caesura  is  not  so  oftdi  omitted  as  the  Arst,  bf 
Virgil,  but  more  frequendy  by  Ovid ;  ohd  it  sonstetiines  hop* 
pens  without  the  intervention  of  compound  words;  thus 
Vina  dabunt  animos :  et  prima  pocula  pimuu 
Non  daturi  occulta  nee  bpinum  perde-sagitta — Ovid** ' 

The  place  of  this  oaesura  is  often  occupied^  by  words  length* 
(sned  by  declension  or  conjugaticHi ;  thus 

At  pater  omnipotens  ingentia  moenia  coeli— Ovid. 

Lumina  nam  teneras  arcebarU  vincula  pahnas-^^Vin?. 

Syllabic  caesuras  are  seldom  introduced  after  the  fourth 
foot;  diey  are  generally  unnecessary,  and,  when  they  occurs 
die  verses  are  not  harmonious ;  as    ' 

Omnes  innocuoB ;  set!  non  puppis  |  tua,  Tarchon— Virg, 

Verlitur  interea  coelum,  et  ruit  oceano  |  nox— -Virg. 

In  some  cases,  when  formed  by  a  monosyllable,  tliey  are 
not  ungraceful ;  as 

ExjHorare  labor :  mihi  jussa  capessereyos  est^ Virg. 

Circumagi :  quendam  v<do  visere,  non  tibi  notum— Hor^ 
If  the  verse  be  spondaic^  they  are  not  objectionable;  as 

Persolvit,  pendens  e  verticibus  |  prSBTuptis-^CatuL 
It  should  be  observed  that  when  the  verse  is  spondaic,  the 
fourth  foot  ought  generally  to  be  a  dactjrl»  otherwise  the  he* 
fnistich  is  rendered  dull  by  the  succession  of  three  spondees. 

The  first  pause  seems  to  be  interrupted  nearly  as  ofl^n  as 
^e  third.  When  there  is  but  one  oesura  in  a  linc^  i(  is  ^ 
nerally  the  second ;  as 

Ad  mea  perpetuum  |  deducite  tempora  carmen—- Ovid» 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  third ;  as 

Cum  sic  unanimem  alloquitur  j  malesana  sororem — ^Virg. 

The  trochaic  caesura  has  nearly  the  same  metrical  e£fect 
as  the  syllabic^  and  although  another  caesura  is  introduced, 
^e  former  seems  to  be  sometimes  the  principal  one ;  a^ 

Ulla  moraii  |  fecere,||  negue  Aonia  Aganippe — ^Vire. 

Et  nova  factacjue  nuper  ||  habebunt  verba  fidem  si — Hor. 

When  it  is  in  the  tnird  foot,  it  is  generally  attended  by 
two  others,  and  the  principal  pause  is  in  the  fourth  foot; 
as 

Ponderibus  |  libratS  I  suis :  ||  nee  brachia  longo— Ovid. 
It  may  agreeably  take  place  in  the  fourtli  and  fifth  feet ;  as 

Ergo  desidiam  quicumqu(5  |  vocavit  I  amorem — Ovid. 
And  it  may  be  advantageous^  employed  twice  in  other  parts 
of  the  verse,  provided  diat  one  or  more  feet  of  different 
stnicture  intervene ;  as 

Nee  victoris  |  heri  tetigit  captivS  |  cubile— Virg. 
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It  frequently  occurs  in  the  fifth  fbot,  and  makes  the  verse 
end  in  a  smooth  and  agreeable  manner ;  as 

Qui  modo  saevus  eram,  supplex  uUroque  rogavi-— Ovid. 
Exigat,  et  pulchra  &ciat  te  prolS  parentem — Virg. 
But  here,  perhaps,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  retaining 
its  general  nature  of  a  pause.  The  same  remark  is  i^plicable 
to  the  monosyllabic  cassura ;  for,  when  it  is  introduced  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  foot,  it  does  not  seem  to  retain  any  thing  of  the 
nature  of  a  pause* 

'    In  lines,  where  different  caesuras  are  introduced,  scmie- 

tknes  the prindpal  one  is  formed  by  a  monosyllable;  tlius, 

Et  conterre  |  manum,  et  ||  procurrere  longius  audent-— 

Virg. 
Si  pietas  |  uUa  est  ||  ad  me  |  Philomela  redito — -.Ovid.' 
The  intermediate  or  rhytlimical  pause  seems  to  l>e  some- 
times removed  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  fourdi  foot, 
that  foot  beincF  made  to  consist  of  a  dact;^l  or  spondee  formed 
by  the  last  syllables  of  a  word.  ■  The  introduction  of  these 
spondaic  and  dactylic  divisions  of  a  line,  at  the  aid  of  the 
fourth  foot,  makes  a  pleasing  variety,  and  occasions  a  great 
dfversity  not  only  in  the  mcMiuktion,  but  also  in  the  length 
of  the  latter  hemistich  of  a  heroic  verse.  It  may  consist  of 
the  following  varieties  :— 

Two  feet  and  a  short  pliable. 
Et  mea  sunt  populo  saltata  |  pocmata  saspe — Ovid. 

TSoofeet  and  a  long  sifllable. 

Frigida  pugnabant  calidis  |  humeillia  slccis — Ovid. 

Two  feet  and  two  short  Sjfilables. 

Cara.  deum  soboles,  magnum  f  Jovis  incrementum-^Ovid. 

Three  feet  and  a  short  syllable* 

Confusae  sonus  urbis,  |  et  illaetabile  murmur— Virg. 

Three  feet  a^id  a  long  syllable. 
Couticuere  omnes,  |  intentique  ora  tenebant — Virg. 

Three  feet  and  two  short  syllables* 
.  Ducite  ab  urbe  domum  |  mea  carmina,  ducite  Daj^nim 

— Virg. 
5.  A  great  beauty  consists  in  suiting  the  feet  to  the  ex- 

Kression  of  the  objects  to  be  described.     Thus  the  great  la- 
our  and  slowness  of  the  Cyclops  in  lifting  up  their  heavy 

■  For  some  of  the  preceding  remarks  on  pauses,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Pickbourn*8  ingenious  Dissertation  on  this  subject. 
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hammers  are  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  line  by 
slow  spondees ; 

llli  inter  sese  mdgnd  vt  brachia  tollunt — ^Virg, 
The  gravity  of  an  old  man  in  the  following;- 

OUi  sedSto  responds  corde  Latinus — Virg. 
The  delay  of  Fabius,  by  which  he  saved  the  commonwealth^ 
in  the  following; 

Unns  qui  nobis  cunctOndb  restituis  rem — Virg. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  swiftness  or  rapid  flight  of  a  pigeon 
is  expressed  by  dactyls,  as  in  the  following ; 

Rndit  iter  tiqmdum,  celircs  nequi  commovet  alas — Virg, 
Or  the  flight  ol  Tumus,  as  in  the  following; 

Nl  fiigd  subsidio  siibSdt:  J'itgit  ocuor  Eiiro — Virg. 
And  to  express  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  tempest,  Virgil 
puts  two  cfactyLs  at  the  beginning;  as  in 

Qud  data  porta  rHunt •-.----- ,-• 

Incubutre  mari ------ 

Intontier^  p^li"-"""*-^^^ 
6.  The  sound,  too,  of  the  words  is  often  accommodated 
to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  represented :  thus  hi  the 
two  following  lines,  in  Uie  first  of  which  the  whistling  of  tlie 
winds  is  expressed  by  words  in  which  the  hissing  s  frequently 
occurs,  as  in  the  second  the  cries  of  the  sailors  and  the  crash- 
ing of  the  rigging  are,  by  words  in  all  of  which  will  be  found 
the  jarring  r. 

Luctantes  ventosj  tempestatesque  sonoras. 
Insequitur  clanwrque  virUm^  stridarque  rudenium — Virg. 
7*  It  is  also  a  beauty,  as  will  again  be  noticed,  when  tivs 
sense  does  not  finish  witli  each  line^  but  when  one  expres- 
sion or  more  are  dirown  back  to  the  following  line,  provided 
the  stop  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  fifth,  or, 
at  the  fuithest,  of  the  sixth  line;  as 

Quid  faciat  Isetas  segetes ;  quo  sidere  terram 
Vertere^  Maecenas,  ulmisque  adjungere  vites       ^ 
Conveniat ;  quae  cura  bourn,  qui  cmtus  habendo 
Sit  pecorij  atque  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis — Virg. 
A  word  of  three  long  syllables,  when  it  forms  an  image,  or 
paints  an  object,  is  often  thrown  back ;  as  ) 

Carmine  quo  capta?,  dum  fusis  moUia  pensa 

Deootvunt Virg. 

Diripiuntque  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  foedant 
Immundo,  v  —Virg. 

But  a  monosyllable  alone  is  not  conmionly  thrown  back. 
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nor  a  word  of  two  syllables,  unless  it  be  to  repress 

thing  sad,  difficult,  grand,  or  frightful;  as 

Extinctum  Nymphas  cruddi  iunere  Dq)luua 

Flcbdnt. ^Virgi 

Fundimur,  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto 
Ingens*  ■   — *Viig* 

IL  On  the  contrary,  in  this  kind  of  verse,  those  unesare 

reckoned  rather  harsh ; 

1.  Which  end  in  a  monosyllable ;  as 

Praelia  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone ;  velut  w— Hor. 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies,  ei — Hon 
'  Exceptors/,  when  another  monosyllable  goes  before  it;  as^ 
Principlbus  placuisse  viris,  non  ultima  laiis  est — Hor. 
Ne  qua  meis  esto  dictis  mora*    Juppiter  hoc  x^a/— Virg. 
Except,  secondly^  when  a  particular  beauty  accrues  to  the 
verse,  from  the  use  of  a  monosyllable^;  as 

— — — — ^—  procumbit  humi  io*— Virg. 
■  et  mole  sua  stat — Virg. 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui  ut  rem  facias,  rem 
Si  possis  recte :  si  non,  quocumque  modo  rem  ? — Hor. 

2.  Those  lines  which  end  with  several  dissyllables ;  as 
Insano  posuere;  x>elut  silvis^ubi  passim — Hon 
Sehiper,  ut  inducar,  blandos  offers  mihi  vidttis — ^TibnlL 
S.  Those  which  end  in  a  woird  of  more  than  three  sylla- 

liles ;  as 

Au^escimt  alise  gentes ;  alise  minuuaUur^^'LvLCX. 
Quisquis  luxuriS,  tristive  superstitione — Hon 
Except,  Jprs/,  the  verse  be  spondaic,  as  already  noticed. 
Except,  secondly^  when  the  last  word  is  a  proper  name ;  as 
Amphion  DirciBus  in  Actaso  Aracyntha — Virg. 
Hirtacidae  ante  omnes  exit  locus  Hippocoontis — "Virg. 
Quarum  quae  f<Mrma  pulcherrima  Detopeiam — Viig. 
Except,  thirdly^  when  tnis  position  contributes  to  the  ex- 
pression of  some  particular  passion,  or  there  is  any  peculiar 
beauty  m  introducing  such  a  word,  at  the  end  the  une ;  as  in 
Per  connubia  nostra,  per  incoeptos  hymeTueos-^-Virg. 
Seu  mdlis  violas,  seu  languentis  hyacinthi — ^Virg. 
The  verse  is  usually  concluded  with  a  dissyllable,  or  a 
trisyllable,  both,  of  course,  emphatic  on  the  penultimate. 

*  Or  when  an  anticlimax  is  intended^  as  in  the  well-known  line 
of  Horace, 

Parturiunt  niontes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus^ 
in  which,  one  of  tiie  longest  words  is  placed  fint,  and  a  monosyl- 
lable, at  the  conclusion. 
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4.  Hioseiines  in  which  there  is  no  ctesnra,  or  but  few;  as  in 
Komee  moenia  terruit  inipiger  Hannibal  armis — Emu 
Has  res  ad  te  scriptas,  Luci,  misimus,  ^lir^LuciL 
Sive  quod  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucania  belluni — Hor* 
I'oste  recumbite,  vestraque  pectora  pellitc  tonsis-^-Enn* 
Sparsis  hastis  longe  campus  splendet  et  horret— £nn. 

5.  Those  in  which  the  elisions  are  too  frequent,  or  gi^t- 
ingto  the  ear;  as 

i^rimum  nam  inqidram^  quid  Atjurere  hoc;  si  erit  in  te 

— Hon 
Illam  anciUam  ego  amo  ante  aliasy  atqueipn  eroamandia. 

6.  Lastly,  certain  critics  object  to  lines^  (named  Leonine^ 
as  some  suppose  from  Leo,  the  name  of  a  monk  who 
brought  them  into  vogue,  oVj  according  to  others,  from  some 
imaginary  analogy  to  the  Lion's  tail,)  in  which  there  is  a 
rhyme,  especially  when  it  includes  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes the  aesural  syllable ;  as 

Trajicit.     I  verbis  virtutem  iUude  superbis — Virg. 

Si  Trojsd  Jatis  aliquid  restaxe  puiatis — Ovid. 

Ipse  ego  librorum  video  delicta  m^orf<9»-«Ovid. 
And  they  reck<Hi  them  less  objectionable  when  there  is  an 
elision ;  as  in 

JExieamJundantem  aroes  et  tecta  nooarUem — Virg. 
Such  rhymes,  however,  are  not  without  their  admirers^ 
and  considering  ichat  poets  have  used  them,  and  how  qften^ 
as  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  that  criticism  is  perhaps  too 
hasty,  which  condemns  them  to  unqualified  reprobation* 
Some  of  the' divisions  of  certain  lines,  iiowever,  in  which 
rhyme  is  sup}X)sed  to  exist,  may,  perhaps,  be  r^arded  as 
merely  homoteleuticj  the  rhyme  being  rendered  imperfect, 
or  counteracted,  in  a  correct  pronunciation  oifeet^  by  a 
diversity  in  the  position  of  the  syllabic  emphasis.  And 
where  rhyme  does  really  exist,  the  circumstance  may,  pro* 
bably,  be  sometimes  accidental,  and  not  intended^ 

But,  in  regard  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  hexameter  verse;  and  of  what  position  in  a 
line  any  particular  word  of  a  certain  quantity,  and  certain 
number  of  syllables,  may  properly  and  advantageously  oc- 
cupy, these  are  objects  that  can  be  attained  only  by  prac*' 
dee,  by  a  due  regard  to  the  rhythm,  as  connected  wiUi,  or 
dependent  upon,  emphasis,  and  a  minute  attention  to  the 
works  of  such  authors  as  have  written  in  this  kind  of  verse. 

I  shall,  tlierefore,  conclude  this  sketch  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  as  comprised  under  the  fol*" 
lowing  particulars. 
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1.  J7ie  Vdryifig  of  the  Pause, — It  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  common  pause  takes  place  in  hexameter 
after  the  first  five  half-feet,  that  is,  after  tlie  first  syUable  of 
the  third  foot ;  as  in 

Ante  mare  et  teUus  \  et  quod  t^it  omnia^  coelumj 
Unus  erat  toto  I  Natura  xndtus  in  orbe^ 
Quern  dixire  Chaos  \  rudis  indigestaque  moles  : 
Nee  quicquam,  nisi  pondus  iners ;  \  co?igestaque  eodem 
Non  berie  junctarwn  \  discordia  semina  r^rttm— Ovid. 
These  lines  have  the  pause  in  the  same  place,  the  fourth 
excepted ;  and  in  this  kind  of  measure  is  the  Metamorphosis 
generally  written.     But  it  will  be  found,  that  Virgil  endea- 
vours as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  common  pause,  as 
ki  the  following  lines  :— 

Quidfacerem  ?  \  neque  servitio  \  me  exire  licebat — Eel. 
Fertesimul  \  Faunique pedem  \  Dri/adesqtieptieU^e — Georg. 
Inde  t07V  \  pater  ^neas  \  sic  orsus  ab  alto. 
Hac  secum:  \  mene  incepio  \  desistere  victam  ? — ^n. 
In  a  few  instances  he  likewise  omits  the  first  caesura ;  as 
Nee  minus  interea  extremam  \  Satumia  bello — JEn, 
There  is  perhi^s,  not  an  instance  in  which  Ovid  omits 
both  the  first  and  second  pause.     In  this  consists  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  versification' of  Ovid  and  that 
of  Virgil.     The  former  scarcely  ever  omits  the  second 
pause ;  and  hence  the  uniformity  or  general  sameness  so 
easily  observable  in  his  versification.     The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  by  his  firequent  neglect  of  it,  imparts  greater  var 
riety  to  his  numbers,  and,  sometimes  also,  greater  strength 
to  his  expression. 

2.  The  Inversion  of  the  Phrase. — In  this  consists  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  general  style  of  prose  and  that 
of  poetry;  and  it  is  one  of  those  means  which  are  artfiilly 
employed  to  create  delay,  suspense  and  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance ; 

Arma  vitnmque  cano,  Trqja  qui  pfimus  ab  oris 
Italiam  {fato  prqfiigus)  Lamnaque  venit 

Littora. 

Here,  by  the  inversion  of  the  phrase,  the  whole  matter, 
with  the  parenthesis  Jato  prq/iigusj  precedes  die  principal 
verb,  venit,  the  word  litt07*a  excepted.     Thus"  also ; 
Fix  e  conspectu  Sicula  telluris  in  tdtum 
Vela  dabant  — ^ 

3.  The  adapting  of  the  Sound  to  the  Sense. — Few  are  ig- 
norant of  the  beauty  of  Quadrupedante,  &c.,  and  Hit  inter 
sese,  &c.,  but  in  Virgil  such  instances  are  innumerable. 
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How  does  the  verse  labour,  whea  strong,  heavy  land  is 
to  be  ploughed  !  . 

■  ■     ■  ErgOj  agej  temt 
Pingu^  sobm^  primis  extemjdo  a  mensibus  atmi 
Forces  invertant  tauri  ■  ■ — !-*- 

How  nimbly  does  it  move,  when  the  tuming  over  of  very 
light  ground  is  represented  t 

■  ■— ■■  Sub  ipsum 

Arcturumj  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  suko. 
How  does  tibe  boat  bound  ova:  the  Po  in  the  following 
Words  i 

■■"■  '     ■  Leois  innatat  ulnus 


Missa  Pado  • 


Nothing  can  be  rougher  than  the  following  line ; 
Imeritur  vero  exjcstu  nucis  arbutus  horrtdoy 
in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  rough  r  is  visible;  nor  can 
water  itself  be  more  liquid  than  the  following,  in  almost  every 
word  of  which,  are  both  the  trilling  /  and  the  hissing  «  / 
Spekmcisque  lotus  clausos,  btcosque  sonanies. 
How  soft  and  harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  sense^ 
does  the  prevalence  of  the  letter  a  render  the  following  lines ! 
MMia  hOeold  pingit  vaccinia  caUha. 
Omnia  sub  magnd  labentiajkmiiui  terrd* 
Lanea  dum  nived  circumdatur  it^ula  viUd. 
4.  The  mitcing  qfthe  Singular  and  Plural  Number.^^Tbis 
is  a  great  beautv,  which  is  particularly  attended  to  by  Vir* 
gH  i  and  biit  sekiom  observed  by  Ovid,  or  any  other  Ro- 
man writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  following  are  instances, 

' —  Camposque  et  flumina  late 

Curva  tenent:  ut  molle  siler,  lentaeque  genisUty 
PopubiSj  et  glauca  canaitla  fronde  salicta. 
Pars  autem  posito  surgunt  de  semine :  ut  altse 
Castanecs;  nemorumque  Jovi  quse  maxima  irondet 
JEsculuSf  atque  habitse  Oraiis  oracula  quercus. 
There  is  a  beautiful  passage  of  this  kind  in  the  Georgics; 
in  which  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  instrument  with  which 
it  is  to  be  done  are  varied  alternately ; 

Quod  nisi  et  assiduis  tetram  insectabere  rastrisy 
Ct  sonitu  terrebis  aveSy  et  ruris  opaci 
Falce  premes  umbrasy  votisque  vocaveris  imbrem, 
Terr  am  rastris  s  sonitu  aves  /  Jidce  umbras ;  and  voHs  hn" 

In  Ovid  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found :  thus. 
Ante  mare  et  tellus  et  (quod  tegit  omnia)  ccphmty 
20 
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Unus  erat  toto  aatur«  vuUus  m  orbe, 
Quetn  dixefe  chaos ;  rudis  indigest&qiie  moles^ 
Nee  quicquam  ni&i  pondm  iners. 
In  whkn  are  seven  nouns  in  the  singular^  and  not  one  in 
the  plural,  amongst  them. 

5.  The  uncommon  Use  of  the  Particles  et  aim!  que. 
Of  this  the  following  are  instanceB : 

—  Multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto  ; 
Multa  quoque  ^  bello  passus  '■ 

Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenaa. 
And  more  freauendy  in  his  most  finished  piece ; 
Quid  tibi  odorato  refercun  sudantia  ligno, 
Balsam^t^,  et  baccas  ^ 

Si  vero  viciamjoti^  seresi  yAemque  faselom. 
This  manner  (x  using  the  connecting  particles  gives 
strength  to  the  verse>  and,  by  retarding  the  saose,  raises  sus- 
pense and  produces  attention.  For,  in  the  last  example, 
the  sense  is  not  concluded,  till  the  rest  of  the  line  is  read, 
vilemquefaselum  ^  while^  had  the  poet  written^  n  vero  vici- 
am  seres,  and  the  verse  would  have  permitud  it,  the  reader 
would  have  understood  him  without  going  aiw  fiirtfa^  and 
the  line  would  have  been  very  flat*  oomparea  with  what  it 
now  is ". 

This  use  of  corraspondiog  pastidies  b  particulady  observ- 
able in  Homer ;  as 

Atndidsfque  rex  yirorumt  et  nobilis  Achilles, 
,  Redempturusoiie  Siiaxn,  {emasque  infinitum  pretium  libe- 
rationis. — Clarke's  TraBsl. 

6.  The  CoUocatio  Verborum. 

Of  this  die  following  is  an  example; 
Vox  quoque  par  mcos  vulgo  exaudita  silentes 

^t^ens  ■'      ■     ' 

In  which  the  isolated  position  of  the  heavy  spondee  has  a 
striking  efiect,  making  the  melanchidy  voice  gnnm,  as  it 
were,  through  the  grove. 

7-  JTie  changing  (^  the  contmon  PronunciatioH ;  as 
Stridire  apes  utero^  et  ruptis  efferdhre  costis. 

*  It  is  observed,  that  enclitics  are  usually  joined  to  the  first 
word  of  a  clause,  unless  sometimes  when  the  first  word  is  a  mo- 
nosyllabic preposition ;  as 

Sub  p«dibtt8^e  videt  nubes  at  sidera  Daphma-^-Vifg. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  uncommon,  in  which  this  rule  is  not 
observed.     Horace  furnishes  one ; 

Flebili  sponaae  juvenemve  raptun-^Ltb.  iv.  od«  2. 
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Tlie  open  genitive;-,  as  consiliV,  servitiV,  auxiliii  3cc.  do  not 
appear  in  the  hexameters  of  Virg^  though  evidently  coir- 
modioiu  to  the  verse,  and  though  Ovid  not  long  afterwairds 
used  these  forms  without  reserve.  In  Horace,  too^  the  formsi 
consili  and  imperl  occur,  iiL  4,  65*  iv.  15,  14. 

8.  Alliteration. — This  is  of  several  kinds;  the  initial^ 
single^  and  double i  sometimes  treble^  or  more  frequent; 
sometimes  mixty  that  is,  bath  in  the  first  letters  of  the  words, 
and  in  the  following  syllables. 

The  foHowing  are  examples  of  the  single  alliteration. 
Quid  fiu^iat  ketas  segetes^  quo  sidere  teirara 
Verterey  Maecenas,  uknisque  ac^ungere  viteSy 
Conveniai ;  quae  cura  bourn;  qui  cvitm  habendo. 
Again; 

■■■   '■"» ^ Asia  longe 

PvXsa  palus. 
Of  the  double  initial  alliteration^  this  is  an  example; 

Totaque  thwtferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. 
Of  the  treble,  and  more  frequent,  initial  alliteration^  the 
following  is  an  instance ; 

St  sola  in  sicca  secum  sfatiatur  arend. 
The  mixt  alliteration  will  be  found  in  the  following; 
lUas  ducit  amor  tram  Gargara,  transque  sonantem 
Ascanitm :  si^perant  montes,  ^Jbmina  irananf. 
In  which  two  lines,  the  vowel  a  occurs  fourteen  times. 

6.  The  Allusio  Verborum,  of  which  the  following  are  in* 
stances; 

Nee  noctuma  quidem  carpentes  pensa  pttelUe* 
Hoc  metuensj  mclemque  et  montes  insuper  altos. 
Stat  sompesy  2^fr<Bnaferox  spumantia  mandit. 
1 0.  The  Assonantia  SyUabaruniy  or  BJiyme.    Of  this  there 
are  in  Virgil  three  diffiurent  kinds. 

Firsts  the  plain  direct  rkymey'whieh  is  of  two  kinds,  single 
and  double^ 

Secondly,  the  intermediate  or  casual  plain  rhyme. 
Thirdly,  the  scanning  conducive  rhyme  i  so  cmled  because 
it  can  hardly  be  p^ceived  by. the  generality  of  readers,  till 
the  vevse  is  scanned.  , 

The  following  ^e  examples  of  the  single  direct  rhyme,  in 
which  die  lined  are  divided  into  two  part^  to  render  it  the 
more  easily,  perceived ; 

Totaque  thurtferis 
Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. 
Atque  rotis  summas 
Levibus-perlabitur  uadas. 
2G2 
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O  nimium  cash 
Et  pelago  confise  setefio* 
Of  the  plain  direct  double  rhyine^  which  tvas  so  much  in 
vogue  among  the  monks,  the  following  are  instances ; 
Hie  labor  extremus^  longarum 
Hdc  meta  viarum. 
Comua  velatarum 
Obvertimus  Antennarnm. 
Of  the  intermediate  plain  rhynde^  the  following  are  ex- 
amples ; 

haposuity  regemque  dedit^  qui  fccdere  certo. 
DescendOy  ac  ducente  z&o  fiammam  inter  et  hostes. 
In  this  last,  deo  seems  used  for  dea  m  speaking  of  a  god- 
dess, very  probably  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme. 

Of  the  scanniTig  conclusive  rhyme^  the  following  aie  in- 
stances; 

Sylvestrem  tenui  musam  medi-^5rii  Or^oenL 
Nudus  in  ignota  Pali-nflr?ja-c^6fc  a-rend. 
Whence  it  appears  that  Viij^l's  poetry  abounds  in  rhyme 
of  one  kind  or  other ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  generally 
concludes  his  strong,  somiding,  majestic  sentences  with  a 
full  rhyme,  as  in  that  beautiful  line,  which  sums  up  the 
praises  of  Italy; 

Totaque  thnriferis  Panchalfa  pingnis  arenis* 
Thus  also  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  be^  work ; 
Confluere,  et  l^ntis  utam  demittere  r'emi^ 
'     To  which  may  be  added  the  last  line  of  the  episode  to  the 
same; 

Tiijp^ey  te  patxdce  cecini  sub  tegminefagu 
In  wtiich  the, two  hemistichs  rhyme  to  each  other. 

NEGLECTJBD  HEXAMETERS. 

In  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace,  are  hexameters, 
which,  from  their  studied  negligence^  and  not  having  all  the 
majesty  belonging  to  heroics,  have  received  this  appellation. 
There  are,  however,  great  beauty  and  great  simplicity  in 
tliem ;  and  they  are  admirable  for  the  picture  they  certain 
of  the  foibles  and  passions  of  mankind ;  in  which  Horace 
does  not  always  spare  himself.  Thus,  writing  to  his  steward, 
lie  says. 

Mure  ego  viventem^  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beaium  : 

Cut  placet  alteriusy  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Sttdtus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  ini^ue. 

Xn  culpa  est  animus^  am  se  non  effugit  tmquam. 
There  are  several  smaller  verses,  besides  the  pentanaettf^ 
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which  »re  formed  from  the  heroic  v^rs^;  such  as  most  ok 
the  followiQg,  some  of  which  consist  of  ^e  beginning,,  and 
j$ome  of  the  latter  part  of  a  hexameter. 

1.  The  Archilochian  Penthemimer,  or  Dimeter.  Niuned 
from  Archilochus  its  inventor ;  consisting  of  two  dactyls, 
and  one  syllable^  and,  therefore,  named  Hypercatalectic ; 
Palxns  U  I  Umbra  sii\mus — Hor. 
?•  The  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Trimeter. 
First  used  by  Alcman;  consisting  of  three  successive  dac- 
tyls, and  a  syllable  over;  therefore,  Hypercatalectic. 
MunSrd  J      ldsiit1\Smqu^  d^\i — Virg, 
Nostra  Mus  canU  \  harmiytiT[a — Prudent 
S.  This  verse  likewise  admits  a  spopdee  in  die  first,  seconil, 
and  tliird  place;  ^s 

Units        ^nim         re  rum  pater  esL 


Htc     clauUlt      mem 
Omne  hbmV[num  geniis 


dni\moSp 


it  vtgirr, 
Imbribus. 
Jilndtiiir—BoQt. 
grdtd  vice — Hor. 


ibris 

In     ih\rh — Boet 

4.  The  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic. 
Admitting  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  places,  either  a 

dactyl  or  spondee ;  in  the  fourth  a  dactyl  only ;  as 
IJmini\bmqiie  pri^      redi  I"  - -" 
Nimbo  shqu&    po  lus  stitlt 
Des&ph'       in     terram  nox 
Solmtitr     acns    hi^ems 

5.  The  Alcmanian  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic,  or,  as  it  ha$ 
been  named,  the  Spondaic  Tetrameter, 

Containing  the  last  four  feet  of  a  Hexameter,  in  which, 
of  course,  the  third  is  a  dactyl,  and  the  last  foot  a  spondee ; 
IKmits  I  o  socPS     c&mi]f:esqu€. 
Sic  tribes  qf\f)lt&s  Q\micos — Hor. 
It  sometimes  admits  a  spondee  instead  of  a  dactyl,  before 
the  l^t  foot;  in  which  case,  to  prevent  the  line  from  beiqg 
top  prosaic,  the  second  foot  ought  to  be  aa  dactyl ; 
Memo\rem  coKl\bent^  Ar\chytd — Hor. 

6.  7.  The  Pherecratian  Trimeter,  consisting  of  the  last 
three  feet  of  a  hexameter,  the  first  foot  being  a  spondee;  and 
the  Adonic  dipodia^  (con^istiiig  of  the  last  two,)  will  be  here- 
after described, 

8.  The  Alcmanian  Tetrameter,  Catalectic.  Consisting  of 
one  long  syllable,  or  two  short  syllables ;  and  then  a  dactyl, 
or  qpondee ;  afterwai*ds  a  dactyl ;  and  lasdy  a  spondee :  thus^ 


Qtd    se    volet 

Am  mos  dCmit 
N€c_    victa    K^dtta 

I^dU        sub  mUtat 


essi    p^tentem^ 
lUi    /  ^  races  ; 


colla 
ha  bents — Boet 
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^    9.  .The  Alcmanian  Tetwtocter,  Hjpercfttijectic.  Conast- 
ing  of  a  heroic  penthemimer,  i.  e.  havmg,  in  die  first  and 
second  place,  either  a  dactyl,  or  spondee,  with  a  hms  sylla- 
ble; and  dien  an  Adonic,  diat  is,  a  dactyl  and  spondee;  as 
1  d  3  4 


Heu  quam 
Mens  h^ety 
Tindii     in 


etprSpri 
exter 


a 

nets 


Tnersa  prSifnndBy 
luce    re  tictOj 
Irt    t^  hebras — Bogt 


This  verse  seems  to  consist  of  two  segments  of  the  heroic 
hexameter,  the  latter  half  of  the  third  foot,  and  the  whole 
of  the  fourth,  being  excluded ;  thus  ^ 

Tityre  tu  patula tegmineftzgi. 

It  is  litde  different  from  the  Asclepiadic,  and  has  been  termed 
the  Alcmanian  Choriambic.  It  may  be  scanned  also  9s  a 
pentameter  deficient  by  a  semifoot. 

1 0.  The  Ithyphallic,  or  Priapeian,  T^rameter,  Aoatalectic; 
consisting  of  three  dactyls  and  a  P)rrrhic,  or  iambus;  as 


^dsere 
Liberal 


re  tnghiiiium  vdS^ 
arvaprius  Jruti 


Fake  rtifH)s      fill 


agruniy 

CWUSj 


vfiemque  rAsHeat — Boet. 
This  consists  of  the  last  four  feet  of  the  hexameter  rnhmts : 
and  has  been  termed  the  tetrameter  miurus.  Tlie  dactyl 
seems  to  hare  been  preferred  in  the  £rst  three  places,  thou^ 
the  Spondee  was  admissible  in  the  first  and  second. 

1 1  •  The  Bucolic  Hexameter,  having,  in  the  fourth  pkce, 
a  dactyl ;  as 

jSb  Jaoe  prindpiumy  Musa ;  JMit  omnia  plema — ^Vii^. 

Fortunatianus  mentions,  tjiat  Theocritus  observed  diis  role 
in  his  Pastorals,  and  that  Virgil  oilen  neglected  it'. 

>  Some  antient  erammarians  call  all  diiisioas  of  a  verse  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  toot  Bucolic  citeuras.  Bede  says,  BucoUce  tome 
ubipost  quatuar  cedes  non  aUqnid  remanei.  These,  observes  Mr. 
Pickboum,  are  tottned,  not  only  by  spondaic  and  dactylic  ^vi- 
sions,  but  in  various  other  ways.  Sometimes  by  a  long  or  a  short 
monosyllable/ added  to  the  diird  cmura;  as 

Sive  dolo,  seu  jam  Troue  sic  fata  ferebant*— Yirg. 
Parce  precor  nostrum  ianiatur  in  arbore  corpus — Ovid. 
In  other  cases,  they  are  made  by  a  Pyrrhic,  and  in  a  few  instances 
by  two  shcNTt  monosyllables  following  the  third  caesura ;  as 
InferretqUe  Decs  Latio :  genus  unde  Latinum — Viig. 
Vix  oculos  attollit  humo :  nee  ut  ante  ^olebat-^Ovid. 
Priscian,  when  he  enumerates  the  oesuras  in  the  first  lines  of 
the  twelve  books  of  the  iEnead,  takes  no  notice  of  these  divisions 
of  a  verse  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot :  but  Diotnede  mentions 
them,  and  seems  to  rank  these  with  common  caesuras;  for  he  sayv 
the  following  line  of  Virgil  contains  three  caesuras : 
Talibus  ffianeus  |  cuncti  I  simul  f  ore  fretnebant. 

Mr,  Pick- 
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It.  The  Httameter  which  is  named  Mitmis  or  Telmmbus^ 
having  u  its  kst  foot  mi  iambiis  instead  of  a  spondee;  as 
Dirige  odorinquos  ad  cteca  oMUa  mnh'^lAv.  Andron. 
13^  14.  Tlie  two  Alcaics  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

OF  PENTAMETER. 

Pentameter  verse  consists  <^  five  feet^  c^  which,  the  first 
two  are  indifferently  dactyls  or  i^ndees ;  the  third  foot  is 
always  a  spondee,  (the  first  semifoot  being  almost  invaria- 
bly a  final  i^Uable,  long,  independently  ot  caesura),  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  anapests ;  thtis 

NditAra  seqwkUr    se  mind  qtusMe  siue — Propert 
Cdrmim  bus      vvam  tern  pus  m  o  miie  m&s — Ovid. 

Qid  dede  rlt  .  pr't^mus  o^ci&a     xnpfXr  etil — Ovid. 
In  the  last  line,  there  is  a  short  syllable  in  the  caesura ;  a 
ve^rare  occurrence. 

That  this  was  the  manner  of  scanning  it  among  the  an- 
tients,  appears  firom  the  words  of  Quinctilian,  "  in  penta^ 
metri  medio  spondeo,*^ — (Inst.  ix.  4.)  and  ^^Anapteshts  •  • . 
qui ....  jpCTt/omc/rijfws''— (Ibid.) 

But,  among  the  moderns,  it  is  generally  scanned  di£R^- 
rently.  The  verse  is  divided  into  two  hemistichs,  or  penthe- 
mimers.  In  the  first  hemistich,  are  contamed  two  dactyls 
or  two  spondees,  or  one  of  each  indiscriminately,  and  a  lof^ 
syllable  as  a  caesura ;  in  the  latter  heniistich,  two  dactyls, 
with  another^ca^ura,  or  common  syllable;  thus 


Ne^^a  sliqm 


Cdrmtmbus 
QiiidM^ 


primUs 


semina 

temp&sin 

Qscwa 


quigqti^  su^. 
dmne  m^  is, 
victir  iriU 


Mr.  Pickboum  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  a  patient  ex- 
amination of  3000  verses  in  Virgil  and  Ovid.  la  1500  lines,  taken 
from  different  parts  of  Virgil's  works,  he  counted  811  Bucolic  cae- 
suras, viz.  161  fermed  by  spondees,  consisting  of  the  two  last  syl- 
lables of  a  word;  99  formed  by  dactjls,  consisting  of  the  last  three 
syllables  of  a  word ;  179  formed  by  Pyrrhics ;  and  S72  by  mono- 
syllables. In  1500  liiiea>  taken  from  difierent  parts  of  Ovid's  Me* 
iaminph,  he  counted  802  Bucolic  ceesuras^  viz,  226  formed  by 
sponckes,  173  by  dactyls,  192  by  Pyrrhics,  and  211  by  monosyl- 
lables. He  ad«b  that  500  of  these  fines  were  taken  from  Vircil's 
Eclogues,  where  Bucolic  caesuras  occur  more  frequently  than  they 
do  in  the  ^oeid.  Had  they  been  all  taken,  he  says,  from  the  lat- 
ter poem,  the  numbers  would  not  have  exceeded,  perhaps  scarcely 
equalled,  those  in  Ovid.  Upon  the  whole,  the  principal  difference 
is,  that  Ovid  abounds  more  m  Bucolic  ctesuras  formed  by  spondees 
and  dactyls,  and  Virgil,  in  such  as  are  formed  by  Pyrrhics  and  mo- 
nosyllables. 
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A  pentameter  line  sulsjomed  to  a  hexameter  oonstitutes 
an  elegiac  distich ;  so  named  from  txiyo^  lameniatia,  be- 
cause It  was  first  used  in  sad  and  plaintive  compositions ; 
and  hence  the  two  following  lines  cif  Ovid,  whidi  may  like* 
wise  serve  as  a  specimen  of  it ; 

Flebilis  indignos^  Elegeia^  solve  capUlos. 
Ah  nimts  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit  I 
The  JEolic  Pentameter  consists  of  four  dactyls  preceded 
by  a  spondee,  a  trochee,  or  an  iambus ;  as 

Cordi  I  quando/itlssS  iOn  cat&t  attKidd—Terent. 
Edi^l'dit  iiiba  terrlKlem  somtum  pricul-^Tei&it, 
*(ii  «y-|-^pfioy  ^fva;  fUfiMpeoj  uvoSafiMranrai-^Theocrit. 
The  twenty-nmth  Idyl  of  Theocritus  i3  inr  this  metre;— 

Sometimes  the  first  foot  was  a  dactyL 

OBSERVATIONS  OK  F£|7TAMETER  AND  ELEGIAC  VERSE. 

1.  In  Pentameter,  the  first  hemistich  ought  to  end  with 
the  entire  word,  that  the  caesura  belonging  to  the  pendie* 
mimer  may  take  place;  for  there  is  a  blemii£  in  a  line  wanV 
ing  this  caesura;  as  in 

Hitc  quoque  nostra  sententza  mentis  erat — Diomed. 

2.  An  elision  immediately  after  the  penthemimer  is  harsh; 

Mi  jnisero  eripuisti  omnia  nostra  bona. 
Ilium  qffligit  odore^  iste  peril  podagra, 
Troja  virum  el  virtutem  omnium  acerbq^  irtnis— -Catull. 
Which  verses  are  likewise  rendered  more  harsh  by  the 
synaloephse  or  ecthlipses  in  the  other  feet;  wnd  this  harsh- 
ness is  still  more  obvious  in  the  following  line ; 

Quam  modb  ((fii  me  untan  atque  unicum  anUcum  Aabuit^^ 

Catuli. 
S.  Neither  h^misdch  should  end  in  a  monosyllable;  as  in 
O  di,  reddite  mi  hoc  pro  pietate  mea. 
Autjacere^  hoc  a  te  dictaguejactaque  sunt — ^CatcdL 
But,  jret,  if  another  monosyllable  goes  before,  or  there 
is  an  elision  in  the  preceding  Word,  there  is  no  blemish ;  as 
Magna  tamen  spes  est  in  bonitate  dej. 
Pnemia  si  studio  consequar^  ista  sat  est. 
Invitis  oculis  litera  lecta  tua  est — Qvid. 
4.  Pentameter  is  best  concluded  by  a  dissyllable ;  as  are 
in  general  the  verses  of  Ovid ;  but  sometimes  by  a  word  of 
fpur  or  five  syllables;  as 

Maxima  de  nihilo  nascitur  Aw^ona— Propert. 
jPomaque  ripn  notis  legit  ab  arboriaus — TibulL 
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Im  est  cum  forma  magna  pudicitia — Ovid. 
Contachm  nuUis  ante  cupidinibus — Propert 
Seldom  in  a  trisyllable ;  as 
Et  caput  impositis  pressit  amor  pedibus — Propert 
Quolibet  ui  saUem  rurejrui  liceat — Propert 

5.  The  same  objection  that  is  made  to  Leonine  verses,  lu 
hexameter,  is  made  to  them  in  pentameter :  such  are  the 
following; 

QuarebantJUvoosper  nemus  omnefavos* 
Hoc^  mihi  quidprodesty  si  tibi,  lector j  chest — Ovid. 
I^  however,  only  the  last  syllables  of  die  two  hemistichs 

rhyme  to  each  others  this  may  be  conducive  to  the  elegance 

and  harmony  of  the  verse;  as 

Hue  adeSj  et  nitidas  casside  solve  comas — Ovid, 
Flumineo  celeres  dissipat  ore  canes — Ovid. 
Uuminis  ad  Itquidasjorti  sedemus  aquas — Buchan. 
In  the  observations  on  Hexameter,  it  has  been  shown  that 

Virgil  abounds  in  this  kind  of  rhyme,  and  in  other  kinds. 

The  following  are  additional  instances ;  and  in  these,  lik^ 

wbe,  there  are  onhr  two  syllables  which  rhyme  to  each  other. 
Quamvis  multa  meis  exiret  victima  septis — Virg. 
Primus  Idumaas  referam  tibiy  Mantua^  palma&-'^Yirg^ 
Dum petit  infirmis  nimium  sublimiapennis. 
Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis — Ovid. 

6.  In  ele^c  poetry,  the  hexameters  ought  to  flbw  more 
slowly,  than  when  they  are  used  alone.       ^ 

7.  In  this  verse,  also,  every  distich  generally  terminates 
a  sentence,  or  at  least  ends  with  a  cofon.  And  it  seldom 
happens,  (nor  should  it  be  imitated,)  that  it  is  concluded  in 
such  a  way  that  one  word  of  the  same  member  of  a  sen- 
tence belongs  to  the  preceding  distich,  and  the  other  to 
the  following. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  OVIDIAN  DISTICH '. 

(l.)  SCANSION  AND  STRUCTURE. 

1.  Four  verses  out  of  five,  or  nearly  sO)  commence  with 
a  dactvL  ^ 

2.  When  the  sense  of  thejfr^^  line  overflows  by  a  sinpfle 
word  into  the  second,  that  word  almost  always  forms  a  dactyl, 
or  a  trochee. 

Obsecjuio  tranantur  aquae ;  nee  vincere  possis 
Flumma,    si  contra  quam  rapit  unda,  nates. 

>  Class.  Joum.  vol.  xxti.  p.  221. 
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Nunc  ouoque  detecti  refemnt  monttmeiita  yetusd 
Monsji    et  antiquas  testificantur  <^>e6. 
The  exception  to  this  rule  is  very  rare^  and  takes  |Aace 
perhaps  only  with  a  verbk 

Inde  dHse  pariter,  visa  mirabile,  palms 
Surgunt :  ex  iUis  altera  major  eraL 
S.  A  molossus  initial  is  pr^sned  to  a  flpom(ee^  cdtieris 
paribus* 

4.  The  Pentameter  is  never  formed  tbtts:  (Monkish  epi- 
.taph.) 

Vile  cadaver  |  sum  j|  tuque  cadaver  eris. 

(II.) 

5.  The  long  verse,  in  structure^  seldom  deviates  from 
these  models. 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  Q  recubans  sub  tegmine  |  fiigL 
Svlvestrem  tenui  ||  musam  meditaris  I  aveua. 
lormosam  resonare  {  doces  ||  AmarylEda.|  s^Iva& 

6.  The  trisyllabic  ending  is  avoided  in  the  short  fine,  as 
the  quadrisyllabic  is  in  the  long.  The  short  line  on  some 
very  rare  occasions  ends  with  a  quadrisyllabic  word. 

Quern  le^U;,  ut  noris,  accipe,  Fosteritas. 
Me  sciflt  in  media  vivere  barbaric. 
Quicquid  et  in  tota  nascitur  Anticyra. 

7.  The  sense  does  not  overflow  from  one  into  another 
distich,  unless  under  circumstances  like  the  following. 

Languor,  et  immodici  nuUo  i^ub  vindice  somni, 
Aleaque,  et  multo  tempora  quassa  mero^ 

Eripiunt  omnes  animo  sine  vulnere  nervos : 
Adfluit  incautis  insidiosus  amor. 

(hi.)  prosody. 

8.  A  short  vowel  in  one  word  preceding  sc,  sp^  sq,  at,  in 
another,  very  rarely  forms  a  short  syllable '. 

In  words  like  Scamander,  Sciurus,  Smaragdus,  authority 
and  neoesaity  are  said  to  consecrate  the  usage. 

9*  The  csssural  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  am^ 
place  of  the  verse  is  very  uncommon* 

Ut  rediit  animus,  tenues  a  pectore  vestes,  &a 

10.  M  final  and  final  short  vowels  are  rarely  cut  ofi^  even 
in  dissyllabic  words :  much  less  in  monosjdlabies,  and  with 
long  vowels. 

^  See,  however,  page  Si5. 


IL  TbB nu»i uMftl  ferjiis ^iGemtinJlHepenicanaHj  such 
as  the  following : 

•  • ,  •  via  eisU  •  •  •  •  9cio  ^et  •  •  •  .ulM  es  ?  •  •  •  .ifteuin  est. 

IS.  Ofdhei^i06trO{^  90  pliK^edytl^follfG^iitf  line  (other- 
wise, (^eodoliaUe)  grves  an  extrsevdinary  instflMce.  Heroid. 
X.  86.  Ed.  Bwrman* 

Qnis  «dt,  an  h$fbe  scevM  tigVMas  i^uk  habct? 

IS.  Ckms3ii,m|)«ri^lu^.slasidas^fiadr^ 

To  this  hefld,  perihfaps,  of  convetikaice  iti  venrffying,  may 
be  rsfiurred  the  position  of  guf  in  the  ihort  hue;  ibe.|>i0cu- 
liaritjr  of  etx>Ms5tf  aiid^0rso2«ieiMbx,as  fianninff  words  of  fife 
tfyUabks;  and  Aefrequetit  use  of  inpUMitf^  &a»,  whwmeiii^ 
plicare^  &&  dae  would  naturally  oocht. 

14.  The  shortening  of  tiie  O  final  is  rery  T^vt^  and  in  a 
very  few  words  only  admitted ;  puio  when  parentiiefticy  and 
nescio  quem^  Itc,  are  not  imcommosi  instances. 

(IV-)       RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  WORDS. 

15.  The  words  by  whidi  the  pentameter  is  usually  con- 
cluded, are  nouns,  and  V€rt>s,  the  v^rb  sabst&otive  very 
much,  and  profioum  possessive. 

16.  Of  adjectives  and  adverbs  injtne  pentameiri  the  in- 
stances bemg  rare  and  psTticoiar  are  Easily  remarked:  these 
it  is  not  safe  to  imitate,  unless  in  cases  justified  by  identity 
or  very  dose  similitude. 

17.  Instances  like  these  with  sumyjacio^  and  other  verbs, 
are  readily  distinguished. 

Quse  taiitum  lanas  non  siaat  esse  Yudes. 
Hoc  faciei  pcsitsB  le  Uiibi^  terra»  levem 

18.  The  participle  injlnepeniametri,  as  in  the  fictitious 
verse  below,  is  not  Intimate. 

£t  laetus  vivit,  nira  p^ema  colens. 

19.  While  the  following  instances,  with  a  few  others, 
form  no  real  exc«)tion  to  the  rule. 

Nunc  tibi  sum  pauper,  nunc  tibi  visa  nocens. 
Dicere  non  norunt,  quid  ferat  hora  sequens. 

On  the  Position  ^Ae  Affective, 

20.  Giaierally,  perhaps,  tlie  adjective  precedes  the  noun, 
Except, — a.  Where  it  is  the  longer  word  of  the  two. 

ft.  Where  it  has  a  very  emphatic  or  derisive 
meaning  in  the  sentence. 

c.  Where  some  word  belongs  to  it  in  go- 

vernment 

d.  Where  6rte  adjective  is  coupled  toaiiother. 
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Th^  Ibllewifig  collocations  are  l^timate^  and  may  be  qni* 
tated  with  safety. 

4,  Si  mea  materia  \  respondet  Musa  \jocosa. 

B.  Ruperat  at  duram  |  vomer  aduncus  fkumum, 

C.  Incfae  sinu  natos  |  jrignara  chara  \  fenint 
Z>»  Prima  vocas  tardos  |  adjuga  panda  \  boves. 
Sf        (way  wh&re  j^hfi^fs  but  in Jbie  penUumeirL) 
Qui  mihi  I  lAvar  edax  |  ignavos  oli^icis  amnos. 

Quae  que  nep  |  hof^fero  j  nee  mye»  terra,  cares. 
21.  Odier  collocations  equally  legitimate  occur,  wUch  it 
may  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  dais  and  define.  These  the 
Scholar  will  note  as  he  meets  with  them,  remembering  care- 
fidly  to  distinguish  where  the  noun  and  the  adjective  go 
i^unctively  a^  in  J^  and  where  conjuncdvely  as  in  ^  C; 
A  and£. 

S3.  The  noun  in  the  long  line  is  seldom  followed  by  its 
adjective  in  the  short,  unless  in  a  few  cases  very  pecidiar, 
Uke  these, 

Protinus  adspides  veniend  npcte  Coronam 

Gnossida  :  Theseo  cripiine  &cta  Dea  est. 
Dira  viro  fiides ;  vires  pro  corpore;  corpus 

Grande :  pater  monstri  Muldber  hujus  erat. 
Nos  quoque  tempk^  juv^t,  quamvis  andqua  probe 
musy 
Aiirea :  majestas  conveni^  ista  Dep. 

07  THE  ASCLEPIADIC  (a  CHORIAMBIC). 

This  verse,  invented  by  the  poet  Asclepifules,  consists  of 
four  feet,  a  nK>ndee,  two  choriambi,  and  a  Pyrrhic  (or,  cm- 
sidering  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse  as  long,  an  iambus) ; 
thus 

Macenas  Siadls  \  edftir^hHs. 

But  it  is  likewise  scanned  difforendy.  Thus,  in  the  fir^ 
place  some  put  a  spondee,  in  the  second  a  dactyl,  with  a 
csesura  or  long  syllable,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  a  dac- 
tyl; as 

Mace]nas  Stales  |  eiCrt  |  r^biis. 
It  may  be  turned  into  a  pentameter,  by  adding  a  syll(ible 
to  the  second  hemistich ;  thus 

0  et  praindiuMy  \  dfdci  dJkusqui  rneum. 
The  caesura  takes  place  at  the  enci  of  the  first  choriambus, 
Note  1.  Very  rardy  the  first  foot  was  a  dactyl ;  as 

]^ugi\um^  it  nHsixos  \  ttbtra  \  mors  v?Aif/— Seneca, 
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Note  2.  Single  fiset  are  elegantly  compost  of  cotnplet^ 
words;  as 

QiMSsdSf  I  In^XRs    I  paupinim     I  jp&f — Hor. 
ilfognum  \paupgrtes  \  opprobrium^  \jtibet — Hon 
Note  8.  The  first  choriambus,  or  the  caesura,  fiJls  inele- 
gantly on  the  middle  of  a  word;  as 

Non  ln\cen£d  Cdrth\Cigtms  Im^na — Hor. 
Unless  there  be  an  ecthlipsis  or  synalcepha;  as 
Exe  [gi  7nSnibnen\tum  €ere  pSrenMUs — Hor. 
Aitiufidm  midiriire  drlMbus    \ftdlm — Hor. 
Or,  the  word  be  a  compound ;  as 

DUmfla\grilnRa  de.torquet  dd  J5|rtUa-*Hor. 
But  suck  lines  are  somewhat  harsh,  and  not  rashly  to  be 
imitated. 

TTiere  are  likewise  the  following  varieties  in  choriambie 
verse. 

1.  The  Aristophanian  Choriambie  Dimeter,  Acatalectic, 
cpnsisting  of  a  choriambus,  and  a  Bacchic  or  an  amphibrac  j 
as 

L^dxa  dxc  \  ph*  omnes — Hor. 

2.  Tlie  Alcaic  Pentameter,  Acatalecdc,  consisting  of  a 
spondee,  three  choriambi,  and  a  Pyrrhic;  as  ^ 

Seu  pla  [  res  Mlimes  \  siu  trtbiut  fjrip&^r  yl\0mam—hlw. 

3.  The  Alcaic  Epichoriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic, 
consisting  of  the  second  epitrit,  (a  choree  and  a  spondee) 
two  cborumibi,  and  a  Baccnic;  as 

Ti  DlSos  o\rd  Sybar/n  |  eurproperes  \  Sm&ndo — Hor. 

OF  THE  aLYCONXC. 

4.  The  Glyconic  (so  named  from  its  inventor  Glyco  or 
Glycon)  consists  of  three  feet,  a  spondee^  a  choriambus,  an4 
a  Pyrrhic ;  as 

Mens  re\gnum  bona  poslsidet — Senec. 
Others  scan  it  by  a  spondee,  and  two  dactyls;  thus 

3/Kns  re\gnam  bdnd  \  possidet. 
Note*  The  first  foot  is  sometimes  an  iambus  or  a  trochee;  as 
POildce  et  pUeri  tn\t^ri — Catul. 
Mdgnd  I    progenies    I  Jivis — CatuL 
Horace  has  but  once  admitted  the  trochee; 

Ignis  I  Uiacas  domos — Od.  L  15,  36. 
To  which  may,  nerhaps,  be  added  the  twenty-fourth  line  of 
the  same  ode,  which,  according  to  old  editions,  runs  thus : 

TetdcSr  \  et  Sthenelus  sciens, 
instead  of  Teuceraue^  et  &c  or,  probably, 
Teucer^  te  S^endus  &c. 
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5.  See  the  Pherecrafic,  whidi  may  be  classed  ellher  with 
Choriambics  or  Dactylics. 

OF  tHE  SAPPHIC  AND  ADONIC 

The  Sapphic,  so  oasMd  from  the  poetess.  Sappho^  con- 
sists of  five  feet;  the  first  a  trochee^  the  second  a  spandee^ 
the  thinl  a  dactylt  ««d  the  fourth  aod  fifth  trochees.  Sap- 
pho accoiqpaoied  eyery  three  of  these  Teraesvkh  an  Adonic 
(a  measure  used  in  Iflmiepting  the  fatv;  of  Adonis)  whic^h  con- 
sists of  ada^l  md  a  sipo^dee;  and  in  this  she  has  be^n  imi- 
tated by  Horace,  Catullus  and  others,  but  not  by  Soieca, 
who,  in  the  choruses  to  his  tragedies,  often  gives  a  cqnside- 
rable  number  of  succesMve  Sapphics  without  any  Ad<^G. 
The  Sapphic  is  a  Trochaic  pentameter,  Acataledic;  the 
Adonic,  a  Daaylic  dimeter. 


VSnlgit  Memrl  jactmsnic 


arcuy 

Busc^  phd\retra.  — Hor. 

Boethius  has  many  ox  these  last  successively ;  as 
Gaudia  pelkj  NuUta  mens  est^ 

^elle  timoram :  VineU»queJranis^ 

S^emqtteJ^gaio  s  Hoc  tdn  regnant. 

Nee  dtoiUxr  adaii.  JL  I.  de  Can.  POL 

Jtl^te  I.  ThaosBflwa  penthemimeris  ^ves  beui^  lo  Sap- 
phic verse;  for  those  linea  which  are  wtdioiit  it  do  act  flow 
vevy  hannoaiousl^ ;  as 

Concines  major e  poeta  plectro. 
Phcebe  silvarumque  potens  Diana — Hor. 
Ncie  €.  A  trochee^  or,  it  is  sud,  a  dactyl^  is  sometimes 
finind  in  the  seeond  places  as . 

Pauca  I  mma  |  ate  meie  puella—Catalh 
Qtueque  ad  \  WhpM\asjacet  era  meias-^—Seoec 
Aemere  |  SnnlhkS\ras  solkumjiguras — Senee. 
unless  the  two  last  words  are  read  as  trisyllables.  '  Bot^ese 
Hberties  should  be  sparingly  used. 

Note  3.   These  verses  are  sometimes  ibimd  redundant, 
{Ht/permetri);  but,  in  diis  eas^  the  last  vowel  is  elided,  be^ 
cause  the  following  verse  be^s  with  a  vowd ;  as 
Ploratf  et  vires^  gninmrngme^  mopesque 
Aureoi  etkujit  in  asttn,  nigroft4e 

Invidet  Oreo^^iiMr* 
Note  4f,  l%ose  lines  have  been  sosnelMBes  considered  as 
rather  harsh,  in  whidh  the  first  syllable  of  aword  belongs  to 
the  preceding  verse,  and  tRe  renuModer  Ufthe  fi^Uowiog;  as 
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Grospbej  turn  gemms^  nequepurpurd  ve-^ 
"Hale^  nee  auro. 
Also ;        Lahitur  ripa^  Jaoe  turn  probaniey  u^ 
'-xarius  amnis — ^Hor. 
In  the  composition,  however,  of  the  Sapphic  staiVBa,  it 
has  been  obsenred,  that  a  word  ma^  be  divided  so  that  the 
former  part  of  it  shall  close  the  thitd  hne^  and  the  remain- 
der shall  form  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  or  Adonic.   The 
ancient  poets  afford  no  instance  of  such  a  division  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first,  second,  or  fourth  verse*.     Thus 
Gallicum  Jthenumj  horribUesque  ulti" 
-mosque  Britannos — Catull. 
Labitur  ripd^  &c. — Hor.  ex  edit  Bentl. 
Grosphcj  non  gemmis^  &c. — Hon  ex  ed.  Bentl. 
There  are  two  other  instances^  which  are  of  a  different 
class: 

Hh'acio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter^ 
4unia  vento — Hor.  i.  25,  11. 
Pendulum  zond  bene  te  secutd  e- 
"lidere  coUum — Hor.  iii.  27,  59. 
In  these,  the  preposition's  are  allowably  detached  firom  the 
words,  as  they  oflen  are  in  other  metres;  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  noticed  by  Bentley,  and  subsequentiy  by 
Dawes,  in  his  Misc.  Critic.     In  the  last  example,  the  com- 
mon reading  is 

te  secuta 

L^edere  collum. 
This  divisio  vocis  in  fine  vers&s  does  not  occur  in  the  Sap- 
phics of  Seneca,  Statius,  Ausonius,  Prudentius,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  or  Boethius ;  and  it  is  admitted,  as  alread  v  no- 
ticed, only  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  by  Catullus  and  Horace.  The  dision  of  we  final 
vowel  is  observable  in  the  fbimer,  at  the  end  of  die  third 
verse ;  and,  in  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  the  first',  second, 
and  third.     See  Note  S,  and  Synapheia.  - 

>  Month.  Rev.  Jan.  1798. 

*  But  this  elision  appears  to  roe  to  receive  little  confirmation 
from  tiie  example, 

Pindarum  qoisquis  studet  lemulari, 
/<fe,  ■  Hor.iv.2, 1, 

Binoe,  if  the  word  Me  be  pronounced  as  a  dissvllable,  whieh  It 
may  be,  the  two  lines  will  remain  unconnected  in  their  metre. 
The  observation  with  respect  to  the  elisions^  appears  to  be  not 
wry  important.  Final  elisions  have  been  generally  avoided;  for 
the  ancients  paid  particular  attention  to  the  metre  and  rhythm 
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A  oontinuatiQn  d[  Bense  from  stanza  to  stanza^  if  not  oc- 
curring frequently,  is  permitted ;  but  it  is  deemed  harsh  and 
awkward  to  open  a  new  sentence  with  the  Adonic  yerae^  cf 
which  the  first  and  natural  use  is  to  close  the  metre  with  an 
agreeable  rest.  (See  Class.  Joum.  xviii^  378.)  In  all  the 
<3es  of  Horace,  m  this  metre,  one  only,  a  light  composi- 
tion, even  seetns  to  yield  any  prfetence  for  such  a  disjunctioii. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 

Plenus  Albani  cadus;  est  in  horto 

Pliylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  heaerse  vis  [in  horto] 

Multa,  qua  crines  reUgata  fulffes. 

Ridet  argento  domus :  &c.  Lm.  iv.  11. 
Catullus  never  ofiends  against  this  rule.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  third  Sapphic  line,  and  the  Adonic,  might 
have  l^en  considered  as  forming  one  verse;  Metrum  a^ 
narteton,  ex  Epichariambico  trimetro  catalecticOy  et  Choriam^ 
bico  penthemifAerU 

01*  THE  PHALEUCIAN. 

The  Phaleucian,  or,  rather,  Phalsecian  verse,  so  named 
fit)m  the  inventor,  Phalaeicus,  (*aXaixoj)  consists  of  five  feet; 
the  first,  a  spondee,  thie  second,  a  dactyl,  and  the  other  three, 
trochees ;  thus 

Quod  sis  I  ess^    v^\lls  mlhUqtil    I  malts* 
Summam  \  nee  mStulds  dt\etnj  n&  |  qp^i— Mart. 

Note  1.  This  kind  of  verse  neither  rejects  nor  requires  a 
cbesara. 

Note  S.  Instead  of  a  spondee  as  the  first  foot,  Catullus 
sometimes  uses  a  trochee,  or  an  iambus;  a  liberty  seldom 
taken  by  posterior  poets< 

towards  the  close  of  aline.  Whether  they  occur  in  the  first,  or  the 
second,  or  the  third  line,  the  circumstance  may  have  been  purely 
accidental,  and  not  determined  by  any  predilection  for  thepartn  ' 
cular  line.  Such  elisions  occur  in  oth^r  metres  in  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry ;  and  for  their  occurrence,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  prin- 
ciple has  been,  or  can  be  assigned,  as  founded  on  the  parficidar 
nature  of  the  line,  or  of  the  versification.  The  only  lines,  in  tka 
stanza,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  well  marked  pecoUanty, 
are  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  even  in  these,  the  peculiarity  is  re- 
moved, by  considering  them  as  constituting  one  continuous  verse. 
An  elision  at  the  end  of  the  Adonic  would  be  obviously  impro- 
per.— It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  as  a  general  rule  ap- 
plipable  to  Lyrical  poetry,  that,  if  a  verse  ends  in  a  short  vowd, 
the  following  verse  should  not  begin  with  a  vowel,  uniesa  when 
the  sense  ends  with  the  end  of  the  line. 
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'  GrdiSas  titi  maximas  CatulUiS 
Agitj   pessimus  omnium  poeta. 
Note,  3.  The  same  poet  has  also  admitted  a  spondee,  in- 
stead of  a  dactyl,  as  the  second  foot;  thus 

•    Oral  mus  si  \  forte  non  molestum  est. 

Feme^lds  5m\nesy  amice^  prendu 
But  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

The  Phaleucian  is  sometimes  named  Hendeca^Uabicj  or 
verse  consisting  of  eleven  sjdlables ;  but  that  name  does  not 
exclusively  belong  to  it,  since  the  greater  dactylic  Alcaic, 
(to  be  hereafter  noticed,)  and  the  Sapphic,  contain  the  same 
number.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  con- 
verted into  the  Phaleucian ; 

Sapphic.  Non  ^\get  Mau\riJdcu\Us  n&  |  ircu. 

Phaleuc.  Non  Mau\rijacii\lts  ^\g€t  nee  \  arcu. 

Alcaic.      Summum  \  nee  dp\tes  \\  nic  metiias  j  dt«fi. 

Sapph.     Nee  dtlem  silm\mllm  m}^\ds^  nee  \  optes. 

OF  THE  PHSRECRATIC* 

The  Pherecratic  verse,  invented  by  Pherecrates  of  Athens, 
consists  of  what  may  be  the  three  last  feet  ofaai  hexameter; 
viz.  in  the  first  place,  of  a  spondee,  in  the  second,  a  dactyl, 
and  in  the  third,  a  spondee;  thus 

Ntgris  I  (equord  \  ventis — Hor. 
Note  1.  Catullus  sometimes  admits  a  trochee,  or  an  iam- 
bus, into  the  first  place ;  as 
Prdde\as  nova  nupta. 
Puel\UBque  canamus. 
Boethius  sometimes  an  anapest;  as 

Sinnti  \  surgit  ab  ortu. 
The  Pherecratic  verse  is  generally  classed  as  a  Dactylic* 
trimeter.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  a  Choriambic  tri- 
meter, catalectiq  Tor  a  Glyconic  deprived  of  its  last  syllable), 
consisting  generally  of  a  spondee  in  the  first  foot,  a  chori- 
ambus,  ana  a  catafecdc  syllable. 

OF  THE  IAMBIC. 

The  two  most  common  kinds  of  Iambic  verse,  (so  named 
fi-om  the  foot  Iambus,)  are  the  Dimeter  and  Trimete7\  The 
Dimeter  Iambic  consists  of  four  feet,  the  Trimeter^  of  six* 
They  were  so  named,  because,  in  scannhig  them,  the  Greeks 
joined  two  feet  together,  making  what  they  called  measures  g 
of  which  the  former  contained  two,  and  the  latter,  threes 
But  the  Latins,  firom  the  number  of  the  feet,  called  the  one 
QuatemariuSf  and  the  other,  Senaritis. 
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Hie  pure  iambic  admils  XMiiiiMT  foot  diftti  the  laoibtis; 
thus, 

Measures.       I.  II.  III. 


Places.     1      2        8         4»        5  6 


Dimet  inarXsU  ^IsliS^      I  ^fis.  1 


Trimet  5um|'^  t'lp^^  iZajifidl  vi|n^  J  riiiA  -^Hor. 
Bal  in  ord^  to  tender  eoB^sositioD  less  difficulty  and,  bjr 
pvodiml^^eliQr)  to  give  the  verses  mope  gravity  and  d^^ 
t]Ff  npon^es  were  admitted  into  the  odd  ^aces,  that  ia^  uHd 
the  firsts  tUrd,  aad  fiMi;  thus 

1  2         3        4      5        6 

Trimet.  Pars  ja|  mS^  |/ls   v^£  sal^^  |«/^^''^ — Seneca. 

The  former  of  these  makes  two  third  ^trits ;  and  die 
latter,  three. 

And  lastly,  instead  of  an  iambus  and  spondee,  certain  feet 
equal  to  them  in  quantity  were  admitted ;  diat  is,  in  the  odd 
places,  an  anapest,  a  dadtyl,  and  sometimes  a  tribrac ;  and 
ab»  in  tfie  even  phices,  (except  the  last,  which  ahrnys  re- 
qmres  an  iambus^)  a  tribrac ;  thus 

12  3  4  5  6 


CdrSOi 
_Vtde 

Pnus 


a     tradtdxfU 
repr^rSrUes 
3c&isH 
qui  ccelum     si 
AKtibSs      dt  qui  cam 
PdxXditmqtiS  Kplor'autadvSndm 


damOm. 

d)H      m 

bitsKHmldUr  H^f^im. 
laqtifo 


cOr  dix&o'tu 


griiSmHoT. 


sote  1.  From  these  is  excepted  the  Scazon,  of  which  by 
and  by. 

Note  2.  The  Latin  comic  poets  admit  also  into  the  even 
places  those  feet  which  others  employ  only  in  the  odd  places ; 
except  the  last,  which  is  always  an  iambus.  The  &bies  c^ 
Phseidrus  are  constructed  with  the  same  liberQ*,  and  are 
generally  written  in  the  following  manner ; 

Amt\m  fnM\td  pf^jn^\im^  qui  ali\enum  dplpetit. 

FHdt  I  parinltes  bSMws  non  \  n^es\ntas. 

Horace  has  ten  Epodes  consistmg  of  the  trimeter  and  di- 
meter iambic  alternately ;  thus 

Status  iUe  qui  proad  negotiis^ 
Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium^  &c. 
But  in  hymns,  we  find  the  strophe  consisting  of  dimeters  onlr. 

The  cassura  was  generally  after  the  two  first  feet  of  tii- 
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meters;  an^  tbere  was  probably  a  sbort  pause  at  ilie  end  df 
each  measure. 

JTie  following  4»re  varieties  of  iJie  Iambic. 
1.  The  Iambic  MonometeTt  or  JSm^us,  consisdng  of 
two  Iambuses ;  as 
12 
Cave  I  malum. 
Tene  I  banum. 
%  The  Archilochian  Trimeter,  Cat^lectic,  #hich  in  the 
first  place  has  an  iambus  or  spondee^  in  the  secmid  idi  iam- 
bus, in  t^e  third  a  spondee,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  all  iam- 
bus, with  a  common  syllable ;  thus 

1         2  3  4^  5 

TVShQntlquS  ^*ca$  mdXctnna  |  corflfuzs 
liicprdk\ta    ci^nis  albicant\prui\nis.       Hor. 
8.  The  Archilochian  Truneter,  Catalectic,  differing  from 
the  last  in  this^  that  it  admits  a  spcmdee  or  iambus  in  tm  third 
place;  as 

1        2  3  4  S 


Mea 
Ptemunt 


rem 
cohi 


\mn^miti''^  I  rfciisof— Hor. 
4.  The  Galliambic  Trimeter,  (so  named  firom  the  GdBi  or 
priests  of  Cybele, )  Acatalectic,  consisting  of  six  feet,  of  whidi 
the  first  is  an  anapest,  the  second  and  ttiird  an  iambus,  die 
fourth  and  fifth  a  dac^l,  and  the  sixth  an  aniqpest;  as 
1  2  3         4  5  % 

Pkrygitim    nemus       citajto  ctqmdepede  I  tetigitj 

Adiit  que  opaca  si^visredi\mita  lo\ca  Dea^^CatvSL 
Note.  This  verse  has  always  an  iambus  in  the  third  place, 
in  the  fifth  always  a  dactyl,  and  in  the  sixth  always  aA  ana- 
pest But  in  the  second  it  admits  an  anapest,  and  with 
greater  propriety,  a  tribrac,  and  in  the  fourth  the  dactyl 
may  be  changed  to  a  spondee.  It  sometimes  admits,  thoun 
rarely,  other  feet;  as  in  the  first  place^  a  spondee,  a  cretic, 
and  a  proceleusmatic ;  in  the  second,  a  spondee,  and  its  equi^ 
valent,  a  dactyl ;  in  the  fourth,  an  iambus.  The  more  usual 
feet  of  tliis  uncommon  metre  are  here  stated.  For  oth^n^ 
see  the  At7/s  of  Catullus.  The  line  seems  to  consist  of  two 
Anacreontics,  the  final  syllable  of  the  last  being  cut  off,  and 
the  caesura  uniformly  taking  place  at  ike  end  of  the  -first  di- 
meter. It  may,  thus,  be  divided,  as  follows,  the  diird  foot 
of  both  members  being  an  iambus,  and  the  penultimate  foot 
generally  a  tribrac ; 
'^  2H2 


46ft 


Sup^  abti  vecltus    a\ 


\cUiri      TtU^mXlrid. 


Jdmjam  1  Met  |  quod  eU  \\jamjam\que  pce\mtel—Cat^\l 
5-  The  Satumian  Tnmeter,  Hypercatalectic,  which  has 
«  spondee  in  the  fourth  place,  and  in  the  other  five,  iambuses, 
with  a  syllable  rentaining  at  the  end ;  as 

1  2  3  456 

Dabunt  \  malum  \  Metel\B  \  N^\vio  \  P^^|te— Ter.Maur. 

6.  The  Hipponactic  Tetrameter,  Catalectic,  consisting  ol 
seven  iambufies^  and  a  long  syllable,  and  admitting  some- 
times a  spondee  into  the  odd  places ;  as 

1  2       3_    4  5  6        7 

Deprh^san(ViVisin\nuiH\ves^  [  nien\te  ven\io — CatulL 

7.  The  Tetrameter  or  Octonanus,  Acatalectic,  which  is 
also  named  Quadratus,  consisting  of  eight  feet,  of  which  the 
ku$t  is  always  an  iambus ;  in  the  other  evai  places  are  iam- 
buses or  tribracs;  intlie  odd  places  iambuses  or  spcxidees,  or 
theh:  respective  equivalents,  tribracs,  anapests,  ordactyk;  as 

^123  4  5^678 

Adist  \c^r\phase\lus    aiK,  quern  |i*K|«5,  AJilpl/M^Ter.Maur. 
Sane\polu\mt€  \mmm\tae8tniM\h-tt\tem^ 

Comic  writers,  who  generally  use  this  kind  of  verse^  some- 
times admit  into  the  even  places  such  feet  as  are  generally 
used  in  the  odd  places,  and  vice  versa ;  the  last  place  ex- 
cepted, in  which  there  is  always  an  iambus ;  thus 
12345  6  7  8 


PwMniamin 
}jam   transa 


suamtm 


loco 


eta  re  convor 
potemiam 


re    ma^xmum  in)UrdumeMucrum^Tex, 
tarn  me  domum    cum  obso\nio — ^Ter. 
se  sem  per     cre\dunt 


^    .  ^  .     r       .      •  ««l5*g»-Ter. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  trimeters;  as 
1  2  3  4  5  6 

Si  id  est  \  pecca\tum,  pec\catum  lm\priUlen]tid  est — Ter, 
Also  in  the  catalectic  tetrameters ;  as 

1  2  3  4         5         6  7 

Hemistoc  \  V€rboiint\musmt\rediit,\et  cu\ra  tx  cor'de  exces\sit-n^eT. 
The  Tetrameter^  Catalectic,  appears  to  be  the  Octonarius 
deprived  of  its  final  syllable.  The  pure  Iambic  was  seldom 
used ;  and,  in  both,  tne  same  variations  were  admissible  as 
in  the  Trimeter,  the  comic  writers  here  also  taking  similar 
Kberties;  thus 

12  3  456  78 


e  tsthcBc 


Atqvi 
QuHmde 
NMra 
Nan   pos 


via 


tt\demquce 
mmer 


mlkt  dix\{t     ta 


pte     cul  pa  JTUfi  mOi  tit 


mm  siUf      narra 


Uves 


re  guos 


osten 
mMos 


te      <n^.cas  muit\eri — ^Ter 
dM     ds\(^an 
expedmt 


ludos  prtsdtdelrJs 


/ef...CatQll. 
esse.^  .Ter. 
in]tiU.  ..Ter. 


4$» 


8.  See  the  Arrhiinchian  Iambic  Dimeter,  Hypercataleotic^ 
in  the  Carmen  Horatiattum^ 

OF  THE  SCAZON  OR  CHOLIAMBUS. 

9.  The  Scazon  or  Choliambus  (claudicant^  or  lame  iam- 
bic, so  named,  because  in  it  the  cadence  is  inverted,  or  maim- 
ed, as  it  were^  by  the  change  of  feet  in  the  last  two  places^ 
consists  of  six  feet;  of  whidi  the  fifth  foot  is  always  an  iam- 
bus, and  the  sixth  a  spondee,  the  others  being  the  same  as 
in  the  iambic  trimeter ;  thus 

12  S  4         5  6 


Mlsef\    CatuUe  desinds        iniiptire. 

ddm      cdndfdt       Hbl  $0/^5— Cat 

ut  exires?  Mart 


FuUeri  quon 


Cur  In      tkMirum,  CStd. 

jinid^o     tarvfum         ventras 
This  verse  is  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic,  with  a 
spondee  instead  of  an  iambus  for  the  sixth  foot 

OF  THE  ANACREONTIC. 

10.  The  Anacreontic  verse,  so  named  firom  Anacreon  the 
famous  lyric  poet,  is  nothing  else  but  the  iambic  dimeter, 
catalectic  The  first  foot  is  an  iambus,  often  also  a  spon- 
dee, or  anapest,  and  sometimes  a  tribrac,  or  a  cretic;  the 
second  and  third  are  iambuses,  with  an  additional  syllable 
at  the  end;  thus 

1  2  3 


Ades 


Quern  nemd       vi 


Hdbet  o 
SftmHrts 


pdter 


dU    un 


rnrHs  hoc 
dgit 


supreme. 


quam — Prudent 


volu  ptasj 


tes — Boet 


furen  t 

fioov  ^ignov — Anacreon. 
A  spondee  was  scarcely  admissible  in  the  third  place,  at 
least  in  Latin. 

OF  THE  TROCHAIC 

The  Trochaic  verse,  so  named  fiom  the  fix>t,  admits  in 
the  odd  places  a  trochee,  or  a  tribrac ;  but  in  thelastplaoe 
a  trochee  only :  in  the  even  places,  besides  the  trochee  and 
tribrac,  it  admits  also  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  an  anapest,  and, 
but  seldom,  a  proceleusmatic.  It  rejects  the  iambus^  as  the 
iambic  does  the  trochee.  The  tribrac  very  rarely  occurs  in 
the  sixth  place,  and  never  in  the  seventh,  except  in  a  few 
instances  m  comedy.  The  dactyl  rarely  appears  in  the  fourth. 
The  pure  Trochaic  seldom  occurs. 

The  most  common  Trochaic  verse  is  the  Tetrameter  or 


m 

Ocloiiarii|%  Catsd^ctie ;  <;oiu&9liiig^of  wmi  te^  vitk  a  kalf 
^ooty  or  sjDable  remaining;  thu9 
12  345678 


JussUs  I  &/    {n|erm& 

CoTuUles    Jmntjpiot 
Solus    out  rex[  out  pg 


ire 
astrd 


est—CAtalL 

Ji^t  ^er-Mart.  C^pdL 
vi  prdi^nsu  les  : 

nam  ^--Flor.^etPoSL 


^nls 


Ir?  \puriis 
celsei\  poscit 
innis  i  et  VP 
\e^  nonquol 
Note  I.  Although  laoibics  and  Trochalcs  s&mx  c^^qponte 
in  their  nature,  yet  there  is  a  great  affinity  betweeo  them. 
For,  if  a  sylli^le  be  prefix^  to  the  beginning  of  a  pore  tro- 
chaic verse,  it  becomes  a  pure  iambic ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  «^ble  be  taken  awa^  from  the  beginning  of  the 
iambic,  it  make&  the  verse  tvochaic  Indeed,  tome  have 
referred  such  verses  to  i^imbics,  calling  them  acephalous  iam- 
bics* 

Note  2.  In  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  the  caesura  ought  to 
be  altogether  avoided  after  the  fourth  foot,  which  divides  the 
verse  into  two  hemistichs;  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  hymn,  on 
te  passion  of  oar  Lord;  ^ 

Fang^  I  KnguSi  \  gldf1\0si  ||  knir}^dm  cer\t€tnH  nisy 
Et  super  eruds  tropktto  y^  die  iriumpku^ 
QualkeTy  Redemptor  orbis  tt  immolattis  vicerit. 
It  is  thus  writt^i  lA  the  Breviary,  in  six  bnes.    The  first 
hemistich  is  a  trochaic  dimeter;  and  the  second  a  troduuTc 
dimeter,  catalectic 

Note  S.  It  is  evident  that  the  dactyl  iipi  iambics^  and  the 
anapest  in  trochai'cs,  must  have  a  comdderable  infloence  in 
checking  the  poedc  rhythm  of  the  line,  and  in  imparting  to 
it  a  prose  cadence,  not  unbecoming  in  comedv  and  oUier 
loose  compositions,  the  sermoni  propiora»  The  TroduHc 
Tetrameter  Caialectic  c^pears  to  be  ue  same  as  the  lamUe 
Octonarius  Jcatakctic  without  Uie  first  syllabi^  the  same 
variations  being  admitted  in  the  even  places  of  the  trochaS^ 
as  in  the  odd  of  the  iambic. 

Note  4.  The  comic  writers  use,  in  trochaic  verse^  the 
nme  liberties  in  mgard  to  the  choice  of  feet,  as  in  iambics; 
piHttoigpromiscuoiisly  in  the  odd  places  su€^  feet  as  odiers 
ipdmit  only  in  the  even  places,  the  sevendi  footialpne  excepted. 
.  The  follovring  are  the  varieties  in  the  constnictfen  of  Ti^ 
ehaics: 

1.  The  PonenilicTrochaifc  Monometer,  Hyperoatalectie, 
consisting  of  two  trochees,  and  one  syllable;  as, 
1  2 

Nidla  \jamJi\des^SiCsiig. 


♦71 


^/TheltfiyphatticIMmeter,  Brachyattalectic^  ccspsistfaig; 
of  three  trochees ;  as 
12       3 
Hue  aides  Lu\€ee — Scalig« 
8.  The   Euripidean  Dimeter,   Catalectic,  consisting  of 
thr^  trochees,  (in  the  second  place  aoiaetunes  a  spopdee  or 
dfictyl,  and,  I  beliere,  an.aDape6t,).wilh  an  lidiiitkwW  ^J^'^ 
lafafo;  as» 

1  2  S 


Non  €\bur   ne 
Duc(U\intrepi 


SoUs 


E/aDomno 

Consci 
5.  The 


uUi 


r  que  aurdum-^Hov^ 

dam  ra|/«i9»-*^Senec 
4*  The  AlcHiaoic  Dimeter,  Acatnkc^  consisting  of  four 
trochees ;  and  admitti]:^  in  the:  s^aoMid  place  a  spcmi^f^  or, 
its  equivalents  in  quantity,  a  dae^l  and  auHpest ;  a^ 
12  3  4t 

Incc^fiB     tetiratum^  ab    oriu 

imum  ad  cu  U/e-^^Buehan.  Fb«  €6* 
jubilat^-y^Bmeiu 
i^$  scel^is  n^andi — BugIl 

Anacreontic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic,  hating  in  the 
first  place  a  Pyrrhic,  in  the  other  thi^  trochees ;  ^ 
12        3      4 
Jge  kunOai  mg^iVili 
MtdimUa   \vere.\tdlm 
(XHS^kra  tofos  heifnles — Claudaan. 
Here  it  may  be  renarkec^  that  the  iaitiiil  pyrdua  weU 
a:ccoTds  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  rhythm,  «f  tha 
line,  the  empha»s  appearing  to  lie  on  die  odd  s^^bksa    A 
s^imUat  remaric  may,  perhaps^  be  applicable  in  ttiany  other 
cases* 

6^  The  Hipp^Htaeck  Tetrameter,  AcatBleotie,'oalkd  flso 
Qttadfatiis»  conaistiingof  eigkt  trochees,  andaflbBiittingin  tha 
even  places  also  a  spondee,  and  its  equivakots^  an  aaapesly 
a  dactyl,  and  somefeqnes  a  prooeleasBMatic)  and,  id  the  odd 
pliMces»  atribrac}  as 

12         3  4  5  6         7         S 

Appe\tefae    |  vere  j^ftad  [caaw  ^Itwt  wWaVjannws, 
Vini  I  torque  falce  \  tdnm  \      viH\bm  ma\riiai  \  ubnos^ScaL 
The  comic  wriUNr%  using  the  sfmie  lieenst  as  in  the  cata- 
lectic  (Qtvametei%  iatiioduea  akn^st  all  dwfl|bove«'mentioned 
^t  in  nU  th^  I^acea;  aa 

1  2  845  6  7  a 

Note.  In  the  first  and  second  verse  hiam  u  a 
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t 

7b  8.  See  the  Sapphic,  which  is  a  Xrochaic  pentameter, 
acataledic ;  and  the  Phaleucian,  also  a  Trochaic  pentaine- 
ter,  acatalectic 

OF  THE  ANAPESTIC 

Anapestic  verse  is  so  named,  because,  in  any  place  of  it, 
an  anapest  may  be  used.  Instead  of  ad  auBpest,  however, 
it  admits  a  spondee,  or  dactyl,  feet  of  equivalent  quantity. 
And  this  so  often  occurs,  that  there  is  frequently  not  one 
anap^  in  a  line  termed  Anapestic. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  it.  The  pure  Anapestic  con- 
sists of  four  feet,  all  an^iests ;  thus 

Phireirielquli  graves  \  da£6  M^^fh^ — Seneca. 

But  this  kind  is  seldom  found ;  the  sweetest  and  most 
common  being  that  denominated  the  tetrameter  acatalectic, 
which  is  named  Aristophanian,  or  Pindaric,  consisting  of 
four  feet,  generally  dactyls,  or  spondees,  with  a  mixtore  of 
anapests,  m  such  a  manner,  however,  that  a  dactyl  is  very 
seldom  used  in  the  second,  or  fourth  place,  at  least  by  the 
Latin  poets ;  thus 

1  2  5  4 


Quantl 

Mtn&s  In 

UMius 


cdsus 

pdrvis 

que/Mt 


huma 
fortu 


na  rotatU : 
ndfilrit^ 


lexnd  ra  IXus — Seneca* 
It  virould  appear,  that  the  anapestic  consisted  primarily 
of  ttno  anapests,  which  constituted  what  may  be  termed  the 
anapestic  hasei  from  which  may  be  formed  lines  f£  any 
length,  due  atfcenti<m  being  paid  to  the  synapheia.  No  La- 
tin poet,  however,  ever  wrote  amq)estics  necessarily  con- 
sistmg  of  four  anapests,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  in 
Seneca  and  Ausonius) ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  printing 
diey  are  thus  exhibited  in  editions,  although  they  may  be 
read  as  dimeters,  tetrameters,  or  as  continued  paragra{di% 
the  dactyl  seldom  appearing  in  any  even  place^  counting 
from  the  commencement  of  a  series  or  paragraph. 

Note  1.  Those  anapestics  which  are  without  caesura^  are 
the  most  harmonious ;  thus 


Pbtres 

Cupit  hie 

Clarus 

Urii 


fidgpr 

regi 

daras 


nuserum 


auke. 

ipsi 

urbes. 

pectus — Seneca. 


eoncttai 
proximus 
ireper 
gloria 
Note  2.  And  next  to  these  in  harmony,  are  the  lines  in 
whieh  each  dipodia  terminates  a  word ;  as 
Pectora  longis  I  hebetata  malis 
Jam  soUicitas  \  ponite  mros^— Seneca. 
N^  5*  Tragic  writers  were  wont  to  sulyoin  an  Adonic 
after  several  anapestics. 


i7S 

JTiere  are  likewise  thejbllomng  varieties  in  Anapes^ics^ 
1.  The  Simonidian  Dimeter,  Acatalectic,  consisting  of 
fin  anapest,  a  dactyl,  or  a  spondee,  in  the  first  place ;  ana  in 
the  last,  an  anapest,  or  spondee;  as 
12 
Deflet^  viruMf 
dUtts 
ciiuis 


Quo  ndn 

P6mu 

Dtscer}^ 
Una 


causasj 
tantum 


Pdrte  audita, 
Sape  et    neutrd — Seneca. 
2»  The  Partheniac  Tetrameter,  Catalectic,  seems  a  \esnQ 
of  definite  length,  admitting,  in  the  first  and  second  plaoe^ 
either  an  anapest,  or  a  spondee;  in  the  third,  only  an  ana- 
pest; and  lastly  a  long  syllable;  as 
12  3  4 

UHnam  I  modJ6  no  strH  r^  rent 
In  md\res    temporH  prl  5C05— Boet 

Note.  This  verse,  by  changing  the  manner  of  scaiming 
it,  is  the  same  as  the  Alcmanian,  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Ca- 
talectic ;  (see  those  verses  subjoined  to  the  Hexameter,)  thus 
12  3  4 

Uttlnam  rnSdJo    nbstrH  r&dxreni 
In  I     mores        tempora  \priscds. 

3.  The  Archebulian  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  consisting 
of  four  anapests,  and  a  Bacchic ;  thus 

12  3  4  5 

Tibina\scituro\mnepecus  |  tibicrelsdl  hcedus — Ter.Mau. 

It  is  observed,  that  what  are  here  termed  dimeter  and  te- 
trameter anapestics  (denominated  also  monometers  and  di- 
meters, itwo  feet  being  then  reckoned  equivalent  to  a  mea- 
sure) are  generally  so  constructed,  that  they  may  be  read  in 
lines  of  two,  four,  or  more  feet,  without  the  division  of  a 
word  through  the  di£ference  of  arrangement.  The  tra^c 
anapestics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  a  defimte 
length,  but  to  have  been  extended,  by  Synapheia,  to  what- 
ever length  suited  the  poet's  convenience ;  suddenly  breaking 
off  at  the  dose  of  a  period)  or  pause  in  the  sense,  and  leavr 
ing  at  the  end  a.  single  foot  or  half*foot;  afterwards  begin- 
ning a  new  series  or  paragraph,  running  on  and  terminate 
ing^  as  before ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  course  of 
each  series  or  paragraph,  the  final  syllable  of  every  anp- 
pest,  if  not  naturally  lon^  is,  under  the  influence  of  syn^ 
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^ihMy  rendered  lonff  by  Ihe  eoncourse  of  consonants. 
FoTf  (as  Dr.  Clarke  <K>6€ryes,  U.  A.  51,}  the  aiiif>est,  oon- 
lastii^  of  two  short  qrUaUes  follow^  by  a  long  oue»  reeeives 
a  fdller  pronunciation  iqpon  the  final  syllable  Uian  any  other 
foot;  and  the  pause  at  the  termination  of  the  verse  is  not 
sufficient  for  tnat  purpose,  unless  the  sy&aUe  be  long,  or 
stand  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  Hermann  writes ;  ^Dimetns  tragici  Latini 
Gracomm  more  usi  sunty  ut  systematibus  comprehensos  jparo- 
emiaco  clauderenty  de  qua  re  dixit  Bentleius  in  episMa  ad 
Jo.  MiUium,  p.  474.  Isqu^  etiam  hos  poetas  tdtimam  com^ 
munem  adspematos  cantendit.  Quod  etsi  perdiiis  Hits  tra^ 
gcsdiis  certo  affirmari  rum  peiest^  veri  tamen  est  simiUimumy 
fmandoquidem  in  mii$  magno  Jragmentorum  wanert^  mon- 
fuofli  ista  anapastorum  lex  xnoUsta  est. 

Of  the  Carmen  Horatianum. 
What  is  called  the  Carmen  Horatianum,  is  a  compound, 
in  which  Horace  very  much  delkrhted;  consisting  of  four 
verses,  of  which  the  nrst  two  are  Dactylic  Alcaics,  the  third 
an  Archilochian  Iambic,  and  the  fi>arth  a  Dactylic  Alcaic 
diffi^rent  from  the  preceding ;  as, 

Virtus  repuisa  netda  smdidas 
Irnkmimais  Jidget  honorihus . 
Nee  sumity  out  ponit  securer 
Arbitrio  pqpularis  aura. 
Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

1.  The  first  and  second  verse  of  the  Carmen  HoratiaHum 
is  the  Greater  Dactylic  Alcaic  Tetrameter,  Hypercatalec- 
tic ;  consisting  of  an  Iambic  Penthemimer,  i.  e.  a  qxindee^  or 
iambus,  (but  oftener  a  spondee,)  an  iambus,  and  a  caesura 
or  long  syllable;  and  aflier  that,  two  dactyls;  thus 
I  ^     _     3  4 

VhrtQs \repuls{3e  I     niscia     iordHa, 
Ibvti^lna  \tis  \  futgit  ho  n^Vms. 
It  dieserves  remark^  tbtt,  in  some  of  Horace's  Greater 
Akmcs,  the  osesura  is  sometimes  fixmd  in  the  begrnni^  of 
a  word,  sometimes  m  the  middle,,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  aip* 
HOfljyUablei^ ;  thus 

*  Perhaps,  strictly  spealrfng,  the  propiiety  ef  this  remark  may 
be  questioned.  A  nonofl^llable^  it  liaB  already  beea  taestMiied^ 
may  preduee  the  taftia  met  as  a  oasoa^  qrilable ;  and,  tbics^ 
ftve,  Ihougit  Ihera  is  DO  aitfiii;;  fi^  va  ipeak»  wtih  linleinipio- 
yriaty»  of  ihs  moncMpUabiQ  ecesaraov  pause.  la  regard,,  haw 
a?ar,  ta  iba  ^ieco«d  eitamp^  it  may  ba  obB«nred>  that  ^  wfaifch 
is  caHad  the  nuddl$  ayUabl^  1^  In  a  meiricai  point  of  view,  tfaa 
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S^i^nldus  tn     cer  \tdnin6  I  Mar&o-^^X  %.  14. 

IJinc  dm  ne  prln    cljmtm  hue  r^ir  |  ejntaD — O.  2u  6^ 
Hoccaverat    \mens^iffida  |  £^fic£ — O.  a.  JL 

%  The  thkd  verse  is  the. ArdbUDchian  iambic  Dimeter^ 
Hypercataleclic ;  which  has  in  the  first  pbce  a  spondee^ 
and  sometimes  an  iambus:  in  the  third  place,  a  spondee;  and 
in  the  second  and  fourth,  an  iambus  only,  with  a  remaining 
syllable;  thus  12  3         4 

Nee  $a\niit  aid  I  p5ttit  I  s^u\re9* 
Rede^^U  dd   \  veros  \  &nd\7'esm 
In  one  line^  an  iambus  appears  in  the  third  place;  Disjectt^ 

hutf  since  it  precedes  an  elision ;  or  rather,  the  i  which  precedes 
the  final  urn,  must  be  pronounced  like  J,  and  consider^  a  con- 
sonant, in  the  measure  of  the  yorse.  And  thus  also  in  Vos  lene 
consilium  et  datis  et  dato — lii.  4,  41.  The  cer  of  the  first  exam- 
ple is  a  long  syllahle,  bat  I  do  not  see  bow  it  can  be  properly 
termed  a  csssura.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  place  of  the  cs» 
sura  is  accurately  observed  in  another  line^  Menteroque  lympha- 
tam  M areotico — i.  37, 14.  In  three  verses,  the  caesura  may  seem 
to  be  preserved  by  the  separation  of  a  preposition  in  a  compound 
word; 

HastBe  aiatrom  eMrdku  iasolsns— i.  1$,  21* 
Antebac  neias  deprmere  C«eubum«-*-i.^  S7, 5. 
Utrumque  joostrvaxiincredibili  moda-*ii«  17,  21. 
There  are  frequent  instances  of  elision  after  the  caesura ;  such  as 
Mentem  sacerdotum  iacola  Pythius,  i.  16,  6.     Of  the  cnditiQ 
que  elided,  there  is  one  instance,  i.  35,  10.     There  are  three  or 
four  elisions,  where  the  word  ends  with  a  short  vowel ;  as  Audi* 
re  et  videor  pios,  iii.  4,  6.    Of  elisions  in  words  fike  invist,  sob 
dio«  incesto,  redonabo,  just  as  many.    Instances  of  the  following 
kind  are  not  vopjf  frequent. 

Nil  interest,  an  ||  pauper,  et  infiny^— ii.  3, 29. 

In  rebus ;  ilium  ex  (  moenibus  hosticis — iii»  %  6. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  vowel  not  elided; 

Jam  Dfledaled  |{  ocior  Icaro^ii»  20, 13* 
in  which  Bendey  conjectures  tuiior. 

Of  an  elision  before  et  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse,  which  et,  of 
course,  in  sense  belongs  to  the  second^  the  following  are  instances; 
qu8erer^„  et;  violarra,^;  Cyprum,^;  Copiam,e^;  negoti(i,e<; 
utih',  et.  In  two  instances,  (iii.  1»  38 ;  29, 46i)  negue,  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  second  verse,  cdmitiences  a  new  sentence  with  the 
third. — With  respect  to  the  beginning  of  these  two  lines,  it  is  re- 
marked»  that  the  iambus  is  not  common ;  that  it  occurs  seldom 
in  the  first  and  second  book,  and  very  rarely  in  the  third  and 
fourdi.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  instance  of  a  short  syllable  in 
the  cassura:  Si  non  periret  immiserabilis — ^lii.  5,  17'  Some 
critics  would,  however,  lengthen  the  syllable  by  reading /yenrirM^ 
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non  DSvi  ruinfi-^Od.  %  19,  15.  But  this  reading  has  been 
corrected  by  Bentley  from  JIfiSSL  Disjecta  non  lent  rmnL 
Horace,  therefore,  imiformly  rejects  an  iambus  in  the  third 
place;  but  Alcaeus,  in  the  Greek  stanza,  regularly  uses  iL 
The  third  line  of  die  Alcaic  strophe  seems  to  diflfer  from 
the  two  first,  in  point  of  quantity,  chiefly  in  having  two  tro- 
chees at  the  end,  instead  of  two  dactyls ;  thus 

SShxe  K    laboYSnUes  geUuque. 

Nee  m\mit  out  \  p^nU  st^citres. 
S.  The  fourth  Terse  is  the  Less  Dac^lic  Alcaic  Tetra- 
meter, Acatalecdc ;  having,  in  the  first  and  second  places  a 
dactyl,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth,  a  trochee ;  thus 
1         2        ^     ± 
Arlntrilo  pojHllldris  \aurie» 

Purpur^o  var^us  co[lore. 

OS  THE  VERBAL  8TRUCTUBE* 

I.  In  the  composition  of  this  stanza,  in  Latin  %  the  third 
verse  does  not  begin  with  a  word  of  four  syllables,  nor  with 
words  naturally  going  together  to  that  amount '• 

Horace,  L  26,  11,  has  Hunc  Lesbio  ||  sacrare  plectrcH 
and,  with  an  elision,  iL  3,  27,  Sors  exitura  ||  et  no6  in  cetei^ 
num  &C.,  which  forms  never  occur  again.  Of  the  iambus 
at  the  beginning,  only  ten  instances  occur  in  all  the  books, 
and  onlv  two  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  of  which  none  occur, 
where  the  verse  begins  with  a  dissyllable. 

RSerre  sermones  deorum,  et — iii,  3,  71. 
In  the  line,  Piier  quis  |  ex  aula  |  capillis — ^i,  29,  7,  the 
first  division  may  be  ccmsidered,  under  the  influence  of  the 
rhythm,  a  qtiospAxisyUshle.  The  first  division,  in  other  re* 
spects,  and  the  second,  are  formed  by  Horace  in  difierent 
ways,  without  any  particular  attention  to  the  number  of  syl- 
lables in  the  words  which  he  uses. 

IL  The  verse  should  not  em/ with  (l)a  trisyllable  Mlowed 

*  For  the  first  canon  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tate,  of  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire;  and  for  the  second,  to  the  late  Dr.  C.  Buroej. 
See  Class.  Joum.  vol.  xi,  351,  and  Month.  Rev.  Jan.  1798. 

*  I  have  observed  only  three  words  of  four  syllables,  but  each 
under  elision  \jpanal%a^  et,  iii,  26, 7 ;  rttUginem,  aid,  iii,  2S,  7,  and 
decurrere,  ef,  hi,  29,  59.  And  three  of  five  syrllables,  each  be- 
ffmninff  with  a  preposition:  a  sort  of  words,  indeed,  from  thdr 
Bzc,  liKely  to  be  of  rare  occurrence;  depraUanies,  i,  9, 11 ;  ena- 
vigandd,  ii,  H,  11  ^  and  denominatos,  iii,  17,  S,  the  three  first  syl- 
lables of  which  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  the  rhythm  ap* 
parently  intended,  as  trisyllabics  emphatic  on  their  middle  ^- 
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bv an  enclitic  or  other  monosyllable;  nor  (?)  with  a  word 
of  four  syllables;  and  (S)  as  seldom  as  possible  with  two 
dis^Uables  K 

There  are  in  Horace  317  vei*ses  written  in  the  metre,  to 
which  these  two  canons  refer* 

^  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  metrical  critics^  who  enjoin  that  words  of 
eertain  sizes  should  occupy  particular  parts  of  a  verse>  assign  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  their  canons  on  tins  subject.     As  lar  as  mere  quantity  is  concerned^ 
the  leiigtfi  of  the  word  seems  immaterial.     Some  of  ^em,  however,  go  so  far 
Its  to  say,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  riiythm,  that  certain  sorts  of  words  ara 
requisite  in  certain  parts  of  the  verse ;  but  they  do  not  declare  explicitly,  in 
which  of  the  essentials  of  a  note  of  speech,  solely  or  chiefly,  they  believe  the 
rhythm  to  consist     We  have  little  doubt,  as  already  observed  under  Aceentp 
that  the  essence  of  antient  rhythm  resides  diiefly  in  that  property  of  apcecfa, 
which  almost  entirely  regulates  modem  versification,  Syllabic  force  or  em^ 
phasia ;  that  the  alternate  or  periodical  return  of  the  emphatic  and  the  remiss- 
or  ireak  syllables,  in  which  the  rhythm  chiefly  consisted,  was  sometimes  visi^ 
bly  indicated,  by  the  antients,  by  the  action  or  thesit  and  ar$Ui  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  to  contribute  to  the  more  easy  and  harmonious  flow  or  pulsation  of 
sach  syllables,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  a  verse,  words  of  a  certain  size  wef» 
deemed  prefenble  to  others  of  a  different  sise.     In  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
Latin  AlciSc  stanza,  if  read  in  metrfcal  cadences,  the  2nd,  4th,  6th  and  9th 
syllables  ieem  to  be  emphatic.     In  the  fourth  line,  the  1st,  4tH  7th,  and  9tl» 
seam  to  be  the  emphatic  syllables.     In  the  third  line,  to  which  alone  the  ca^ 
nons  applyf  the  emphatic  syllables,  if  we  read  it  according  to  the  feet,  appear 
to  be  the  Snd,  4th,  Gth,  and  Stii,  the  verse  beginning,  to  use  the  terms  of  mo^ 
diem  musics  in  the  middle  of  a  bar,  vrith  either  a  long  weak,  or  a  short  weak- 
syllable,  but  generally  with  the  former,  thus,  in  feet,  LenSt\gue  sUb  I  noctAn\ 
mt96r\ru     At  the  same  time,  it  can  scarcely  escape  notice,  that,  in  the  choice 
of  words,  [we  are  now  referring  to  luorc^f  and  tyUabic  empham,  not  to  feet  and 
quantity]  Horace,  for  the  most  part,  prefers  trisyllables,  in  our  tawd  protaie 
pronunciation,  emphatic  on  their  middle  syllable,  or  a  part  of  a  word,  or  • 
oooabination  of  words  or  syllables,  natursUy  receiving,  or  readily  admitting 
audi  an  emphasis ;  as  AutHia  \  mutarum  \  $acerdM,  I  Lenesque  |  sub  noctem  I 
nuurri ;  or  arranged  In  what  has  been  termed  triple   time ;  thus  Lenes',fue 
mtb  noe\tem  maar\ri.  Audi\ta  mu^iarum  sacer\doSt  there  being,  as  is  frequently 
tlie  case  in  ^lis  measure  in  English,  a  deficient  syllable  at  the  beginning,  and 
ft  supcmuroerary  one  at  the  end.     And  this  preference  seems  to  have  been 
•baecred  particularly  at  the  dose  of  the  line.     The  chief  difference  between 
the  poetic  and  the  prose  rhythm  of  the  line,  lies  in  the  third  foot,  where  the 
apoodee,  in  the  former,  emphatic  on  its  last  syllable,  sometimes  consists  of  m 
word,  or  a  part  of  a  word,  in  our  common  prosaic  cadence,  emphatic  on  the 
penultimate,  ito  nSetenh  mu-lsdrum.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  two 
canons  might  be  correctly  enough  generalised  thus:  The  three  first  syllables 
of  the  Terse,  and  the  three  last,  should  be  such  as  naturally  receive,  or  i^ulily 
admit»  the  syllabic  emphasis  on  the  middle  sellable.  And  I  see  no  good  reason^ 
erfay^tiie  same  prindple  should  not  be  apphed,  though  certainly  much  less  ri-- 
gidly,  to  the  tloee  middle  syllables  of  the  verse,  even  notwithstanding  the  Uttla 
SuTenity  that  seems  sometimes  to  exist  between  the  prosaic,  and  what  is-sup-*' 
poeed  to  be  the  poetic,  rhythm,  in  the  third  foot.     The  Jirtt  division  consists 
moat  frequently,  and,  we  think,  most  harmoniously,  of  a  trisyUable ;  or  of  a 
diaayUable  preceded  li^  a  mooosyllable ;  or  of  a  dissyllable  foUowed  by  a  syU 
lable  or  monosyllable ;  and  less  frequently  of  two  first  syllables  preceded  by  a 
monoeyllable,  or  of  three  first  syllables.    The  tecond  division,  in  like  manner,^ 
eonaialB  most  commonly  of  a  trisyllable.     It  is  formed  also  by  the  three  first 
or  tfiree  last  syllables  of  a  word ;  or  oftener,  bj  a  dissyllable,  or  two  first  syU 
lablea^  pceceded  by  a  monosyllable ;  or  |>y  a  dissyllable,  or  two  last  syllablosyr 
ibllowvd  by  a  monosyllaUe,  seldomer  a  syllable ;  and,  like  the  first  division, 
in  n  few  other  ways,  peraaps,  less  frequent,  a«  well  as,  in  our  mode  of  pro- 


(1)  No'm^tanoe  oocurs  ojf  a  final  monosyllidble  fiAowing 
a  fayperdissyllaUe,  except  in  cases  of  elision.  In  the  8o& 
tary  instance  in  which  a  word  of  one  syllable  doses  the  line^ 

luniBcing,  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  a  modem.  An  initial  jpentfaemiuMa  is 
succeeded  by  a  moDosyllable;  thus  Te  bellaosiu  qui  remotis*— it.  14,  47.  TIm 
only  exceptions  axe  the  dissyllables  and  quadrisyUables.  A  final  pwitiitnniaw 
Is  preceded  by  a  monosyllable ;  thus  Consulque  mm  unina  anni-— it.  9^  S9k 
Hierc  IS  but  one  exception,  Hunc  Lesbio  &c.  Instead  of  a  mooaagfUabk^  a 
dis^lable  under  elision  may  precedey  as  in  In  nujus ;  idem  od&re  Tims  uL 
4, 67,  but  is  Inadmissible  afier,  the  pentheraimer.  A  final  pantbemimer,  in  a 
angle  word,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  second  canon.  Amon^  the  moatiiB- 
harmonious  line^  appear  to  be  those,  aUogether^  terminating  with  two  diasji- 

hdilcs.    But,  as  occasional  variations  from  what  may  Seem  to  be  the  

usual,  strict  rhythm,  sudt  deviations  ought  not  to  be  r^fsided  aa  faleau 
Whatever  the  modems  may  think  of  these  and  a  few  other  lincsy  {jumL  H  i 
be  confessed  that  they  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subjad^}  Ho 
was  not  likely,  without  a  suiBcient  reason,  to  deviate  fiom  what  nppfrs  to  have 

been  his  more  usual  practice^  A  strict  and  unfailing  r^ulari^  in  t 

m  emphasis,  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  poetical  beauty. 

But  be  these  things  as  they  may,  whether  the  line  is  read  with  i 
iHth  prosaic  cadence,  it  is  evident,  firemi  a  very  cunory  inspection  of  dftalAM 
ditiaion,  that,  either  way,  the  verse  closes  with  two  very  weak  or  onwnphaiir 
syllables  having  an  emphatic  one  between  thenu  1.  To  pradooe  aadi  a  dose^ 
DO  word  can  £  better  adapted,  than  a  trisyllable  emphadc  on  ils  "*"^^**  ^U 
table,  a  word  which  invariably  has  its  extremes  very  vreak,  and  eyially  ao; 
such  as  amhreii  Sabina,  parentet,  procellat  nocentemt  cuprettoi,  &e.  with  w^ich 
khid  of  words  moat  of  the  lines  conclude.  2.  The  next  condnaon,  in  peifll 
of  harmony,  is,  probably,  that  of  a  dissyllable  followed  by  an  onditic^  whid^ 
in  effect,  thus  becomes  a  trisyllable  empluUic  on  the  middle  ayllabi^  and 
equally  unemphatic  on  the  extremes,  as  getuve,  geretque^  gramtgue*  Tbe  pii»* 
e^ml  objection  to  any  other  monosyllable,  after  a  dissyllable^  than  an  ^tH*i*'j 
as  hi  the  solitaiy  instance.  Depone  sub  laum  mei,  neCf  seama  to  be^  €bak  sash 
words  have  not  the  same  influence,  as  enditics,  in  iiM'Hning  tlie  s^yllabac  cb^ 
fihaais  to  the  syllable  immediately  precedii^  them,  and  do  not  ao  inliBBa^f 
tohere  with  it  8.  Similar  to  this  condusion,  but,  perhaps,  sonacwhat  iafiK 
rior  in  coherence^  is  that  ending,  which  consists  of  a  dissyllable  paacadad  by 
an  enclitic  noijbllowing  a  monosjAUMe^  or  by  a  monosyllable,  or  t'  '^  ' 
syllable  detached  from  a  hyperaissyllabic  word,  as,  veracundnm), 
fortnnA^tie  dvlci ;  Wroarot,  tub-arcto,  per^-aries ;  mcnrB-fUdro,  darivata  4 
Such  weak  syllables,  before  the  dissyllable^  are  sufficiently  attracted  by  tbc 
contiguous  emphasis  of  the  dissyllable,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  wovd;  but  no 
syllable,  except  an  enclitic,  can  follow,  because  no  other  syllabk  haa  the  power 
ef  inclining  die  emphasis  from'  the  first  syllable  of  the  dia^Uabla  to  tfie  aa* 
cond.  4.  Next  may  be  placed,  the  three  quadrisyllabic  endii^ps  oecnmBgia 
Horace ;  and  we  are  incb'ned  to  think,  that,  if  the  diidoffuislied  scholar^  who 
first  propounded  the  valuable  canon  against  quadrisyliab&s,  hadnauiuidy  ad- 
Terted  to  the  particular  conformation  and  rhythm  of  tliese  three  worda»  wh~ ' 
militate  against  it,  he  would  liave  allowed  suck  quadrisyllables  to  form  a  i 
of  exception  to  his  well-grounded  canon.  They  are  all  of  the  aame  qms- 
thy  and  syllabic  emphasn ;  and  the  second  syllable  of  each  oonsiata  ef  a  wmad 
fiUowed  b^  the  letter  r,  a  syllable,  which  when  fdlowed,  aa  in  thoac  vratds,  by 
one  that  is  long  and  emphatic,  is  among  the  weakest  of  onampfaatiG  sjlUdca. 
Hiis  arcumstance,  common  to  the  three  ezeeptioiu,  ouj^t  not,  perlMpa,  to  be 
eonddered  as  merely  acddentd.  Hie  last  three  ^UabJas  of  these  woida  hsfs 
predsely  the  same  effect,  as  tri^llabies  long  and  emphatic  on  their  niMla 
s;flhd)le ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  the  modem  poet,  who  abould  oaadbda 
his  verse  with  a  quadrisyllable  of  predsdy  the  samo  deaoiptioa,  would  mC 
nar  its  rhythm,  or  incur  the  oenauiv  of  any  libenl  critic.     It  na^  b*  and. 
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ft  ditoylUblefxretedes:  Heptme  Mb  taum  me^i  nee^i.  % 
19.  Asto  elisions,  in  L  35,  11,  iStust^i^barbaronrntt^  and 
in  the  same  ode,  retusum  m^S9»  la  ii.  15,  23,  piarum  et. 
In  iiL  3,  71»  and  in.  6,  3,  demuin  e^  and  iii  29,  3,  rosantm 

that  such  a  dose  otenrt  but  tbrice  iti  Horace.  To  this,  h'  raaif  be  replied^ 
that  such  words  are  not  yery  numeimn^  B&d, «««»  wet^  th/qy  mon  s^f  that  the 
subject  or  sense  might  not  veqube  the  introduction  of  a  gres4«r  nunber  of 
them.  Still  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  Horaae  seems  uniformly  to  aToid 
quadrisyllabic  endinss,  or  what  may  amomit  to  them,  such  as  a  trii^lUblelbl- 
lowed  bf  a  monosyUalile;  or  tuo  diasylbA>b» :  'decidedly  preftvrii^ji  a  trifigrl- 
]ahl%  or  that  eortbination  which  most  readily  becomes  trisyllabic.  5.  We 
have  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  the  most  inharmonious  of  all  the  conclusionilB  iSy 
that  of  two  dlssyflables,  as  dveflamma.  Htre  we  have,  alternately,  a  stceag^ 
a  w««k ;  a  Msrong,  and  a  weak  syllablBb  The  aecoud  or  weaji  qdkble  of  the 
fint  dissyllaHe  ia  so  firmly  attrscled  by  ihe  preceding  emphatic  qrllable  of  ita 
own  wora,  that,  witJioiU  unnatural  violence  to  speech,  it  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  h,  and  )>e  tnade  to  coalesce  with  the  second  distyllaUe,  so  as  to 
Ibrm  any  thing  Itte  a  trigyilabic  veibal  cooclosion.  Even  wath  two  aiieh  dia« 
syllables  as  centum,  virif  both  emphatic  on  their  first  sylUble,  there  seems  bo 
mode  of  perfect  union,  without  a  change  of  the  emphasis.  These  observa- 
tioiiB'are  <yffered,  merely  in  the  wi^  of  eonjecuire.  Shotild  they  be  Ibund  to 
be  generally  correct,  ^e  application  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  era 
Ibunded,  may  be  extended  to  other  kinds^  and  to  all  the  parts,  of  verses  ;  for 
we  bave  little  doubt,  that  the  antients,  In  providing  for  the  rhythm  of  their 
poetical,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  their  prote  oompodlkMs,  had  a  legaid  aa 
well  to  the  qaalHy  or  strength,  aa  to  the  quantity  or  length,  of  the  syUabliM 
Wbich  they  emploved.  Tul  Ihe  nature  and  influence  of  syllabic  empha^ 
shall  have  received  due  attention,  neifSier,  we  apprehend,  will  ancient  rtiythm 
be  even  tolenbly  underMeod,  nor  tame  apttarent  aaouialifla  n  aoaiaBt  pii>« 
sody  be  satufiictorily  elucidated* 

Mr.  Tate,  the  eminent  scholar  to  whom,  I  believe^  we  are  indebted  for  the 
valuable  (HttervaHont  on  the  Stan%a  rf  Ovid,  observes,  that  **  if  the  ridiculous- 
ness only  of  the  following  sdieiue  of  toanshn  far  the  Alcaic  sttnaa  can  be  for- 
given ;  its  svowvd  fuipoee  must  be  the  better  answesed  from  the  impossibitity 
of  forgetting  it,  when  it  has  once  causht  the  ear.'* 
Qiuis  barbarorum,  lltyre,  Tityre, 
Quis  badMUromm,  OTityM,  Ti^e, 
Quis  bavbanmuD,  barbarorum, 
Tityre,  Tftyre,  barbarorum. 
We^  of  course,  do  not  object  to  the  quadrisyllable  in  te  thn^  Une^  thongb 
^e  at  tfaat  sort  of  words  proecribed  by  the  second  canon.     It  is  one  of  the 
4nee  qnadrisTllables  employed  by  Horace  himself;  and  few  words  seem  bet- 
ter adapted  ror  the  supposed  rhythm.     Tliey  have  a  slight,  or  what  may  be 
termed,  the  secondary,  emphasis  on  tlfeir  first  sytlable ;  the  second  syllable  i» 
idCDgether  weak ;  the  third  has  the  pfvdeminaftiiig  emphasis  orpereuaiA  tfoem  i 
and  the  fouith  is  equallv  weak  with  the  second.     The  primary  emphasis  be- 
ing on  the  third,  it  readily  attracts  the  preceding  syllable,  so  as  to  render  the 
three  last  syllables  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  trisyllable.     The  Ibllowing  iaai- 
tttion,  thouj^,  perhaps,  not  quite  unobjectionable,  particuUu-ly  in  tiie  thivd 
line,  may  be  quoted  as  no  bad  ezempUfication,  in  English,  of  what  might 
aeem  to  be  the  Horatian  rhythm  of  the  Alcaic  stanza^ 

Jiutum  et  tenacem prepomH^virmnj  ftc 

No  civic  aidor»  naadly  twntdtooua, 

No  frowninff  tyrant,  fierce  and  implacable. 

Can  shake  £e  just  man's  righteous  purpose, 

Firmly  to  bold  an  ap]^«rring  eonadaiioe. 

Nor  all  the  wfairiwind*s  lage  on  the  Adri% 
Nor  Jove's  dread  thunder,  rending  the  firmament, 
Though  Heaven  itself  seems  faffing  round  him, 
Fearic!is,  be  «mi«s  the  impending  niin.«^OdaU. 
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eL    In  iii.  1,  S9,  triremi  et.    Thefe  is  also  in  liL  4,  59,  .Af- 
noetf  and  in  iiL  29,  7,  nrvum  ^/« 

(S)  With  respect  to  quadrisyllables,  there  are  only  three 
instances,  all  in  the  first  and  seccxid  book. 

Regumque  matres  barbararum^  et — ^i.  35,  1 1. 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam — ^ii,  S,  S* 
Nodo  coerces  iTrpmno— ii,  19,  19. 
(3)  There  are  only  eight  instances  of  the  admission  of 
two  dissyUables  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  and  these  oocnr, 
too,  in  the  first  and  second  book ;  thus  Sive  jlamma — 
i  16,  4.   ifecteJlorei—%%^  7.    Posie  vivos— 29,  11.  Gran- 
de munus — ^iL  1,  11.     Dura  navis — 13,  27.    Sive  reges — 
14,  IL     Parce,  Liber — 19,7.     Atque  truncis^^lQf  11.— It 
may  be  added,  that  only  one  line  occursf  Depone  sub  lauru 
&c.,  which  closes  with  a  dissyllable  followed  by  a  monosyl- 
lable not  an  enclitic 

No  exception  to  these  rules  occurs  in  the  third  or  fourth 
book. 

Those  verses  will  be  the  best,  and  will  approach  nearest 
to  the  rhythm  tha^Horace  appears  to  have  intended,  which 
are  considered  by  the  wiiter  in  composing  them,  as  con- 
sisting of  three  feet  or  divisions,  an  Antibacckius,  (sometimes 
an  j&ipAibracAys)  a  Molassus^  and  a  Bacchius ',  each  com- 
prehended in  a  distinct  word,  thus : 
1  2  3 

Audits  I  musarum  |  sitcerdos. 
•  In  the  third  division,  he  admits  the  following  varieties. 
Firstj  It  is  composed  of  a  trisyllable ;  as  Deprome  quadri- 
mum  Sabind — ^i.  9,  7.  Secondly.  Of  a  dissyllable  fiufewed 
by  an  enclitic ;  as  Silvan  laborantes  geluve — u  9,  3.  ITtirdfy. 
It  is  composed  of  a  dissyllable  preceded  (1)  by  a  mono^l- 
lable,  or  (2)  bv  an  enclitic,  or  ^3)  by  a  final  short  syllable 
at  the  end  of  a  hyperdissyllabic  word;  thus  (1)  Poitare 
vends ;  quis  sub  arcto — ^L  26,  3«  {2)  Morem,  verecundum- 
que  Bacckum — 27,  3.  (3)  Hunc  Lesbio  sacrar^  plectro — 
S6,  11.  In  the  first  and  third  division  of  this  class,  also, 
must  be  numbered  the  following  examples  of  an  elision  at 
die  end  of  this  verse ; 
(1)  Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemtfm 

Exilium       i  ii.  3,  27. 

(3)  Cum  pace  delabentis  "Etruscum 

In  mare iiL  29,  35. 

Of  the  forms  not  direcdy  or  indirectly  forbidden  in  ^e  fore- 
going canons,  the  following  scheme  will  show,  in  what  fa- 

1  Dr.  Burney,  fellowiog  Terentian,  had  reversed  the  names, 
terming  the  Bacchius  an  Aniihacchius,  and  wee  versd  j  they  are 
here  employed  in  their  more  usual  acceptation. 
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TOur  each  stood  with  Horace,  and  how  certain  forms  pre- 

TaUed  with  his  more  cultivated  ear,  to  the  exclusion  of  others* 

1. 11.     III.  IV. 

A. uO llu *     68  80       148 

B. II  o II  w; 28  27         55 

C. w  II u  II 4  41         45     • 

D. II  w u  II 3  4  7 

G. u II  — ||w 26  15         41 

H.— II— u 11^ 2  4  6- 

I.    — y— w u  II 1  0  1 

.    The  form  C  seems  to  have  been  studiously  sought  or 

preferred  in  the  third  and  fourth  books. 

The  form  D  occurs  so  rarely  perhaps,  only  because  the 

words  or  sets  of  words  going  together  are  rare,  which  should 

constitute  the  syllables   u  —  —  —  o 
The  same  may  be  said  of  forms  H  and  L 
Of  the  form  G,  it  is  obvious  to  remark)  that  occurring 

much  oftener  in  the  1st  and  2nd  books,  than  in  the  3d  and 

4th,  it  must  have  been  less  sought  by  Horace,  in  the  latter, 

or  rather  less  readily  admitted. 

With  respect    to  the  structure  of  the  fourth  line,   no 

form  seems  quite  objectionable,  but  that  in  which  every  word 

constitutes  a  distinct  foot 

Oraque  ||  jungere  ||  quaerit  ||  ori, 

has  no  parallel  in  Horace. 

The  following  scheme  will  show  the  forms  principally 

adopted  by  Horace,  and  in  what  proportion. 

I.  II.     III.  IV. 

A.  — uw— ||u^— w|| 58  67       125 

B.  — u^_||^o  — 11^ 25  29         54 

D.  — uu  II— sj  w;  — ||v^ 15  19  34 

Aa.— ow  — ||ww  II— w|| 3  27  30 

C.  — ^wjl— ow— w|| 20  7  27 

Ac.  — w  w  —  ||ws-»||— w— •—  5  6  11 

E.  _u  ||^_^^_||^_—      6  4         10 

More  than  two>thirdsc(Mnmence  with — \^  w  — 1|  &c.  Next  in 
number  arethosewhich  commence  with -^w  w  || — w  <> — ll&c. 

There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed,  two  kinds  of  verses,  which 
^ere  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  because 
not  considered  as  very  common,  viz.  the  Pyrrhic  vecse^  and 
the  Ionic ;  and  lastly,  Mixt  verses.   ' 

OF  tHE  PYRRHIC* 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  Pyrrhic  verse,  consisting  qf  two 
or  more  Pyrrhics,  such  a»  that  of  Ausonius,  ParepUd.  27 ; 
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1 

Cut 
Cinis 
Cele- 


Jt 
mitd 
brevi' 

uii 
ripes 


5         4 

VmMa 


a  me- 

placi' 

ade- 


la  mo 
dula 
at  lo 


5        6         7 

pripi^th'    Sbtt : 

dtfiAca  re-ctnOy 

supeVa  vigeatf 

ca  ta\cif  Erebu 


Of  these  strange  verses,  one  at  least,  the  last,  does  not 
seem  quite  corrects  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  with  any 
view  to  harmony  or  effect,  such  lines  must  have  been  con- 
structed with  a  regard  to  the  distinction  arismg  from  sylla- 
bic emphasis,  rather  than  to  that  arising  from  mere  quan- 
tity. By  pronouncing  all  the^  syllables  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  words,  feet,  nor  ca- 
dences, could  possibly  be  produced.  Without  some  know- 
ledge of  the  rhythm  intended,  their  metrical  arrangement 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary.  They  may  be  con^ 
sidereil  as  eitlidr  pyrrhics,  tribrachs,  or  proceleusmatics. 


con- 


OP  THE  lOMIC. 

1.  The  pure  Great  Ionic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic; 
sifting  of  four  great  Ionics ;  thus 

12  J  4 

Fecit  sMs  I  cegrum  rab1\em  qui  d<imu\U  fembue — Scalig. 

2.  The  impure  Great  Ionic,  or  Sotadean ;  consistijig  of 
three  great  Ionics,  and  a  spondee;  thus 

1  2  3^ 

Tuto  maris  \  iras  videt  |  e  littore  \  nautd. 
Note  1.  This  kind  of  verse  oftener  admits  in  the  thiid 
place  a  dichoree  instead  of  a  great  Ionic ;  thus 

I  2  9  4 

Has  cum  gemilna  compede  I  dedxcat     ca]tenas^ 

Saturne,  ti\bi  Zoilus      \  annUlds  pn\ores — Mart. 
Note  2.  It  is  said  to  admit  also»  in  all  the  places,  except 
the  last,  not  only  a  dichoree,  but  the  second  p8eoa»  and  the 
second  epitrit 

Note  3.  In  almost  all  the  places,  a  long  quantity  may  be 
resolved  into  two  short  quantities,  both  the  Ioi>g  syllables, 
however,  not  being  resolved  at  the  same  time ;  thus 
12  3  4 

ltl€nitnt(irudesguiepue)ros  docetU  ma-jmstri — Ter.M.delit.T.1. 

Vocalis  ui   illam  UUe*  re  ex  utroquc  eo  arctet — Ibid.  t.  83 . 
Quumdicoh  vor,  dico  nl-  ves,  pluvi&,  n5  vales-^IUd.  v.  d£i. 
Diversa  m  IhU,  aliU  do\cent,    ordine     nulla — Ibid.  v.  179. 

This  verse,  without  the  dichoree,  and  the  resolution  of 
quantities,  seems  to  be  a  species  of  choriambic. — It  may  be 
iormed  from  the  Ionic  a  minore  tetxBmeteTj  by  removing  the 
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two  first  syllables,  when  there  will  remain  three  great  Ionics 
and  a  spondee,  constituting  the  Sotadean  verse;  thus 
— —  I  vind  lavl\rey  atU  €xiim\mdn  ftt^\i\ent€s. 
It  seems  ahnost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  dactylics,  tro^ 
chaics,  and  great  ionics,  although,  as  conunencing  with  a  Irnig 
syllable,  they  may  seem  their  opposites,  are,  respectively,  in 
the  same  cadence,  with  anapestics,  iambics,  and  minor  ionics^ 
which  begin  with  shortquantities.  The  ionics  appear  to  liave 
the  ictus  on  the  alternate  long  and  short  syllables ;  that  is,  on 
the  first  of  both  the  spondee  and  the  pyrrhic ;  and  the  others 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  haye  their  long  syllables  gene- 
rally thetic  or  emphatic.     Hence  we  may  infer,  that  dac« 
tylics  and  anapestics  are  in  what  is  termed  the  triple  ca? 
dence ;  and  the  others,  in  the  even.     In  speaking  of  the 
measure  of  Horace's  ode,  iii*  12,  the  Delphin  e£tor  ob- 
serves, '^  Metrum  singulars   Sotadicum  vocant  aliqui.   Alii 
Rhvthmicum,  quod  fere  nullus  pedum  numerus  insit**  A  very 
oda  reason,  surely,  for  terming  it  rhythmicum.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  (ibout  its  quantity;  with  respect  to  itsrh}rthm,  we 
have  offered  a  probable  conjecture,  and,  in  the  present  day, 
little  more  can  reasonably  be  expected* 

5.  The  Small  Ionic ;  so  named,  because,  in  eveiyplace,  it 
uses  this  foot  It  is  either  trimeter,  or  tetrameter.  Thus  Ho- 
race, Cam,  iii.  1 2,  after  two  trimeters  places  a  tetrameter : 
1  2  3  4> 


Mtsdrartaa  est, 
Neque  dulci 
anifnctrt 


h^queamon 
mala  vino 
metuentes 


dart  ludum^ 
lavere;  aut  ex^ 
pcUnue    ver 


bh'alingtue. 


Note.  The  learned  Bentl^has,  however,  shown  that  this 
composition  of  Horace's  runs  on  in  ten  small  Ionics,  with- 
out any  pause ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ode  is 
finished  in  four  decapodia  of  this  kind. 

It  would  ^pear  that  the  Ionic  a  minore  is  not  confined 
to  a  definite  number  of  measures,  but  may,  like  the  dime- 
ter dnd  tetrameter  anapestics,  be  extended  to  any  length, 
provided  that  the  final  syllable  of  the  measure  o;r  foot  be 
naturaUy  long,  or,  influenced  by  the  law  of  Synapheia,  be 
made  long  by  the  coneourae  of  consonants ;  and  wat  each 
sentence  or  period  terminate  with  a  complete  measure  having 
the  spondee  for  its  close ;  rules  observed  by  Horace  in  this 
ode.  It  consists  of  for^  measures,  and  has  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Cunmdiam  and  others,  into  ten  verses,  each  a  to- 
:rameter,  the  line  Simvl  unctos  Tiberinis  hmeros  lavit  in 
indis  being  place^  after  Studium  atfert,  Neohule,  Lipardei 
titor  JHebrtj  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Delphin  editor, 
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but  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  sense,  and  without  de- 
ranging the  order  of  things  or  altering  the  grammatical  con- 
struction ^  For  other  modes  of  arrangement,  see  Carmen 
Dicolon  Tristrophon,  Although  the  Ionic  a  minaret  like 
the  Anapestic,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  series,  and 
be  scanned  as  one  line,  by  Synapheia;  yet,  if  divided  into 
several  verses,  the  arrangement  into  tetrameters  seems  pre- 
^rable  to  any  other. 

OF  MIXT  VERSES. 

Verses  are  said  to  be  Mixt^  (the  Greeks  named  them 
*AavvoiqTijfrov^i)  when  two  of  different  kinds  are  united.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them ;  but  those  only  will  now  be  men- 
tioned, of  which  examjdes  can  be  produced  from  Latin  poets. 

1.  The  Archilochian  Dactylic  Trochaic;  of  which  the 
first  part  is  a  Heroic  Tetrameter,  or  the  first  four  feet  of 
a'  Hexameter ;  the  second  part  is  an  Ithvphallic  Trochaic 
Dimeter,  Brachycatalectic,  or  three  trochees ;  thus 

1  2  8  4  5  6         7 

Solvltur  I  5cm  kt\ein$  grd\td  vice\\vens  \  el  Fa\vani — Hot. 
which  some  divide  into  two  verses ;  thus 
Solvitur  acris  kiems  grata  vice 
Verts  et  Favonu 

2.  The  Archilochian  Ele^ambic;  of  which  the  first  mem- 
ber is  the  latter  part  of  an  Elegiac  Pentameter,  or  the  Ar- 
chilochian DactyUc  Penthemimer  (consisting  of  two  dac^Is, 
andji  syllable);  the  second  member,  the  Iambic  Dimmer, 
Acatalectic;  as 

12  3        4  5  6 

Scr'ibere  \  wr5icii|fo5,l|(5fmojrc  j9cr|d/5JMiw*  |  graxn — Hor. 
which  is  commonly  divided  into  two  verses ;  thus 
Saibere  versiculos, 
Amore  percussum  gravi, 

*  It  has  been  objected  to  this  arrangement,  that  it  oceasioDS  a 
false  quantity  in  the  line  £ques  ipso  \  metior  Bel\lciiSpkoniey  I  lu- 
gue  pugno,  m  which  the  e  final  of  BeUeropkantef  from  the  lati- 
nized  Sdlerophony  must  be  long,  to  constitute  an  Ionic  a  mmort. 
To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  ablatives  in  e  firom  sucU  Grtsk 
words  as  Bellerophontei  are  sometimes  long.  Others  have  ob- 
aervedt  that  every  foot  may  be  considored  as  a  separate  verse^ 
.and  that,  therefore,  the  last  syllable  is  common :  bat  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  thi^oughout  the  whole  ode,  there  is  not  another 
instance  of ^  such  a  liberty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Horace  usei 
the  ablative  long  of  BMerophontes.  • 

■  Al.  ptrcuhum. 
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3.  The  Priapeian  Dactylic  Hexameter,  Acatalectic;  con- 
sisting of  two.  divisions  of  a  Hexameter,  each  of  three  feet : 
,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  ^he*  first  place  of  both,  there^ 
is  a  spondee,  or,  instead  of  it,  a.trochee,  or  iambus;  in  the' 
second  and  the  third  place  of  tlie  first  division,  a  dactyl :  in 
the  second  place  of  the  second  division,  a  dactyl,  and  the 
third  or  last,  a  spondee.  In  this  kind  of  verse,  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  first  division  is  accounted  common ;  as 

12$  ^56 

Huncludm  tWA      dedSco 
Quadomus  tud  Ldmpsdci  est^ 


Nam  te  jn-^eapH 
HeUe^ontia 


come 


'  croque^  Prtape, 
quaqtu^    silvan  PrMpe : 
In  siUs  urK  bus    coRt   ora 

catiris  ostre  osior  pn*— 

Catull. 

4.  The  Anapestic-Ithyphallic ;  of  which  the  first  division 
is  an  Anapestic  Tetrameter,  Catalectic,  that  is,  three  ana- 
pests,  (or  in  the  first  and  second  place,  a  spondee,)  with  a 
remaining  syllable:  the  second  division,  the  Ithyphallic  Tro- 
chaic, or  three  trochees ;  as 

12  5  4        5        6 

Ithpphdl\licdp6r\rd  dtcaru7U\\Musi\c}  Fo\ettc — Ter.  Maun 

5.  The  lambelegiac  (the  converse  of  No.  2) ;  in  which 
the  first  division  is  Iambic ;  and  the  second  Elegiac ;  thus 

1  2  S  4  &  6 

Nive$\qti(i  de\ducunt  I  J>Svem  :\\nunc  mari\nunc  sWilcc — Hon 
which  is  commonly  divided  into  two  verses;  tlms 
Nivesque  dedvamt  Javem ; 
Nunc  mare  nunc  siliUe, 

6.  The  Choriambic-Dactylic  |  in  whicli  the  first  division 
is  the  Glyconic,  having  generally  in  tlie  first  place,  a  tro- 
chee ;  the  second  division  is  the  Pherecratic,  which,  in  like 
manner,  has  generally  a  trochee  at  the  beginning ;  thus 

_1  2      _      9        4  5  6 

O  C6\ldnid  qua  \  cupis\\pdnti  \  ludh-e  \  longd — Catull. 
This  verse  may  be  divided  as  in  No.  S ;  in  which  the  third 
foot  seems  to  be  conimonly  a  cretic 

7.  The  Choriambic^Trochaic ;  of  which  the  first  division 
is  the  Choriambic  Dimeter,  or  two  choriambuses :  th^  se- 
cond, the  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Brachycatalectic,  whose  first 
foot  may  be  a  dactyl ;  the  other  two,  trochees ;  thus 

1    _  2  3  4         5 

Vesiicit  Allpinus  apex  \\  et  rube\dnt  pru\nuc — Claudian.  ' 

8.  The  Trochaic-Dactylic ;  of  which  the  first  division  is 
a  Trochaic  Pentheniimer,  that  is,  in  the  first  place  there  i$ 
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a  trochee,  in  the  second  a  spondee,  or  dactyl,  With  an  Hd- 
ditional  syllable ;  and  the  second  part  is  an  Adonic,  that  is, 
'a  dactyl  and  a  sp<mdee;  as  • 

12  3  4 


Si  quis  I    Arctu\ri  I 
Cum  ni\mis  cel^\res\ 
9.  The  lambic-Dacty 


\  earpticH  \  brtus — Boet. 
Kc;  of  which  the  first  part  is  an 
Iambic  Penthemimer,  consisting  of  two  iambuses,  with  alo^ 
sellable,  but  oftener  in  the  first  place,  a  spondee,  and  Some- 
times fai  the  second,  a  tribrac :  and  th^  last  part,  as  in  the 
preceding,  an  Adonic ;  thus 

1  2  3  4 


PropUi 
Mergdt 


qud  sum 
qtie      se 


Siupei  ^  sum\tis 


ma 
ras 


kardine 


labi. 


Uequore  Jiammas. 
\mdlnl(i  xmleus — Boet 

To  the  above-mentioned  verses,  which  have  rec^ved  their 
names  from  the  ieet  which  are  used  with  the  greater  pro- 
priety in  them,  others  have  been  added ;  such  as  the  Sjxm- 
daiCf  Molossicy  Pceonicy  Antispastk^  &C,  But  as  scarcely  any 
poem  is  now  found  written  ill  these  verses^  they  are  omitted. 

Among  the  Mixt  might  have  been  enumerated  some  of 
those  which  have  been  explained  under  different  divisions 
pr  heads*  Thus  the  Satumian  (see  Iambics,  No.  5,)  might 
have  been  denominated  an  lambic^Trochaic ;  of  which  the 
first  part  may  be  an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Catalectic ;  and  the 
second  part,  a  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Brachycatalectic ;  in  this 
manner 

1  2  3  4^     5      6 

Dabunt  \  malmi  \  Metel\li\\  Ntevi\d  Po\eta. 

In  the  same  manner,  tlie  learned  Bentley  divides  the 
Alcaic  Epichoriambic  (see  Choriambics,  No.  3,)  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  may  be  an  Archilochian  Trochaic 
l)imeter,  Acatalectic,  with  the  second  foot  a  spondee,  and 
fourth  an  iambus ;  and  the  second  part,  an  Archilochian 
Trochaic  (or  Iambic)  Dimeter,  Catalectic,  consisting  of  a 
trochee,  and  two  iambuses,  with  an  additional  syllable;  thus, 
12        3         4  5         6  7 

Te  de\6s  5  ro,  Sy\bdrln\\cur  p'o\p(h'es  \  amdn\do. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  contains  a  full,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  an  accurate  account  o^  the  principal  kinds  of  Terses, 
that  have  been  employed,  more  or  less  frequendy,  in  what 
is  termed  the  Carmeti  Simplex^  seu  Monocolons  that  is,  in 
poems  consisting  of  lines  of  similar  metre  or  quantity,  and 

*  One  compound  has  been  introduced;  the  Carmen  Horatianttm- 
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fioimncnly  divid«d|  acootding  to  the  subject,  into  qnc^  u^e^ 
epistle,  tragedy,  comedy,  ode,  epigram,  &c.  The  usual 
names  and  arrangement  have  been  adopted.  They  are, 
howeyeF,  sometimes  divided  into  Hexameters,  and  such  as 
are  composed  of  similar  feet;  into  Iambics  pure  and  mixt; 
and  into  Lapics,  including  all  not  contained  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes.  But  the  most  natural  and  rational  division 
of  them  is  that,  founded  on  the  prevalence,  or  greater  pro^ 
priety  in  the  use,  of  particular  feet  in  their  construction,  into 
Pyrrhics,  Dactylics,  Anapestics,  Iambics,  Trockaics,  Chori- 
ambics.  Ionics,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Mixt ;  a 
classification  which  we  have  rendered  per^tly  obvious,  by 
the  insertion  of  occasional  references. 
Thus,  for  example. 

Hexameters,  Poitameters,  and  those  of  similar  construc- 
tion, are  Dactylics, 

The  Asclepiadic  is  a  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic 

The  Glyconic  is  a  Choriambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic. 

The  Sapphic  is  a  Trochaic  Pentameter,  Acatalectic. 

The  Adonic  is  a  Dactylic  Dimeter,  a  part  of  a  Hexameter. 

The  Phaleucian  is  a  Trochaic  Pentameter,  Acatalectic 

The  Pherecradc  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter,  a  part  of  a  Hex* 
ameter. 

The  Scazon  or  Choliambus  is  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  Aca- 
talectic. 

The  Anacreontic  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Catalectic 

The  Horatian  is  composed  of  (1)  and  (2)  the  Alcaic  Dacr 
lytic  Tetrameter,  Hypercatalectic ;  (3)  TTie  Archilochian 
Iambic  Dimeter,  Hypercatalectic ;  (4)  The  Alcaic  Dactylic 
Tetrameter,  Acatalectic 

Compositions,  in  one  sort  of  verse,  consist  more  frequently 
of  Hexameters,  in  which  are  written  heroic  poems ;  of  lam-* 
bic  trimeters,  adapted  to  tragedy ;  Scazoas ;  TrochaTcs,  es- 
pecially tetrameters,  much  used  by  Plautus  and  Terence 
in  comedy;  Asclepiadics ;  Phaleucians;  and  Anapestics; 
less  frequently,  of  iambic  dimeters,  and  tetrameters  catar- 
lectic;  Glyconics ;  Sapphics ;  and  Archilochians ;  and  very 
rarely,  of  Pentameters  or  Adonics,  a  few  successive  lines  of 
the  former  occurringin  Mardanus  Capella  and  Ausouius, 
and  of  the  latter,  in^er.  Maur.  and  Boethius. 

OF  COMPOSITIONS  IN  W^HICH  THE  VERSE  IS  VARIED. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  when  only  one  sort 
of  verse  is  used  in  any  ode  or  poem,  such  ode  or  poem  is 
called  Carmen  Monocolon.     When  more  tlian  one  kind  are 
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used,  the  composition  is  named  PolycoUmy  and  tins  is^e- 
nerally  distinguished  in  two  ways : 

1*  By  the  variety  of  Verses  which  are  used  in  it. 

2.  By  the  number  of  verses  of  which  it  consists  previous 
to  the  completion  of  one  strophe  or  stanza,  that  is,  before 
the  poem  returns  to  the  same  kind  of  Verse  with  which  it 
commenced. 

Firsty  According  to  tlie  variety  of  verses,  a  composition 
is  named  Polycolon ;  or,  more  precisely,  if  there  are  two 
different  kinds  of  verses,  Dicolon^  or  bimembre  ,•  if  three, 
Tricolorij  or  trimembre.  There  is  likewise  the  term  Tetror 
coloft  i  but  the  ancients  did  not  advance  forther  than  to  Tri- 
colon. 

Secondly y  According  to  the  number  of  verses  in  one  stro- 
phe, the  poem  is  named  Carmen  Distrl^pkonj  Trisirqphon, 
Tetrastropfion^  or  pentastrophcn. 

Distrophon  is  when  tlie  poem  returns,  lifter  the  second 
verse,  to  the  sapie  verse  with  which  it  began.  And  the  other 
three  respectively  denote  die  return  of  the  poem  to  the  pri- 
mary verse,  after  the  tkird^fourth^  BndJf/iA  line. 

Indeed,  beyond  the  Tetrastrophon  the  Latin  stanza  set 
dom  reached.  Catullus,  however,  has  written  one  of  fiv^ 
lines,  consisting  of  fopr  GIvconics,  and  a  Pherecratic. 

By  a  combination  of  the  preceding  terms,  a  poem  in 
which  tlie  stanza  ccpsists  of  two  verses  of  different  Kinds,  is 
named  Dicolon  Distrophon ;  when  the  stanza  contains  three 
verses,  but  only  of  two  sorts,  one  sort  being  repeated,  it  is 
named  Dicolon  Trisfropkon ;  when  the  stanza  has  Jour 
verses,  but  only  of  two  sorts,  one  being  thrice  repeated,  it 
13  n0med Dicolon  Tet?astropkon  ;  when  the  stanza  contuns 
^ve  lines,  of  two  sorts,  one  being  four  times  repeated,  it  is 
named  Dicolon  Paitastrophon.  When  the  poem  ccMitains 
three  verses  each  of  a  different  kind,  in  one  stanza,  it  is 
termed  Tricolon  Tristrophon ;  and  when  in  a  stanza  there 
are  Jour  verses,  but  of  only  three  different  kinds,  one  Tcrse 
being  repeated,  Tricolon  Tetrastrophon, 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  six  different  kinds  of  com- 
position consisting  of  a  combination  of  various  kinds  of  verses; 
and  in  each  kind  th^re  are  generally  several  varieties. 

I.  Of  the  Carmen  JJicolon  Distrophon. 

1.  The  Elegiac,  or  Dactylic  Heroic  Hexameter,  with  & 
Pactylic  Pentameter;  already  explained.  (See  Pentameter.) 
Sponte  sua  numeros  carmen  veniebat  ad  aptos : 
Etj-quod  tcntabam  dicere,  versus  e7ff^— Ovidt 
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2.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Arehilochiaiv  Dac- 
tylic Dimeter,  Hypercatalectic  (See  Hexameter,  and  No.  1, 
wider  it) 

lyiffiigtre  niveSf  redeutUjam  gramina  eampisj 
jMnmbusque  conur — Hor. 
S.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an.  Aleitianian  Dac- 
tylic Tetrameter,  Acatalectic   (See  Hexameter,  and  No.  4.) 
Tlinc  me  discussd  liquerunt  node  tenehrce^ 
Luminibusqae  prior  rediit  vigor — Boet 

4.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  the  Alcmanian  Dac- 
tylic Tetrameter,  Acatalectic  (See  Hexameter,  and  No.  5.) 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhoden,  aut  Mitylenen, 
Atd  Ephesumj  bimarisve  Corinthi — Hor. 

5.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Alcmanian  Dactylic 
TjBtrameter,  Catalectic;  or,  as  others  name  it,  a  Parthehiac 
Anapestic  Tetrameter,  Catalectic  (See  Hexameter,  N0.J8, 
and  Anapestics,  No.  2.) 

O  quiperpetuis  orbem  moderaris  habenis, 
Placidos  bonus  exsere  vidtus — Buchan.  Ps.  68. 

6.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Iambic  Dimeter, 
Acatalectic     (See  Hexameter,  and  Iambic  Dimeter.) 

Nox  erat,  et  coelojidgebat  luna  sereno 
Inter  minora  sidera — Hor. 

7.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Iambic  Trimeter. 
(See  Hexameter,  and  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  in  Iambics.) 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  €etas  $ 
Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit — Hor. 

8.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Archilochian  Ele- 
giambic     (See  Hexameter,  and  Mixt  verses,  No.  2.) 

Te  regem  Dominumque  canam,  dum  Jucida  volvet 
Lucidus  astra  polus,  et  unicum  colam  Dewn — Buchan. 
Ps.  145. 
In  this  manner  ought  the  lines  to  be  written,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  fimious  ^Bentley,  but  Buchanan  himself 
has  divided  them  into  three  verses. 

9.  Tlie  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  lambo-El^ac. 
(See  Hexameter,  and  Mixt  verses,  No.'  5.) 

Horrida  tempestas  ccdum  contraxit^  et  imbres 
Nix^esque  deducunt  Jovem:  nunc  mare^  nunc  siUUe — Hor. 

10.  The  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Hypercatalectic, 
with  a  Pherecratic  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic  (See 
Hexameter,  No.  2,  or  5,  and  the  Pherecratic  verse.) 

Omne  kominum  genus  in  terris 
Simili  surgit  ab  ortu — Boet 

11.  The  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic, 
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wiA  an  ArchlkxAikui  Dacbrlie  Dimeter^  Gfypercatalecdc 
{Bern  Hexameter,  No.  4r»  and  No.  1.) 

Quam  thalamOf  tadisquejugalibus 

Irvoida  mort  m^pufV— Ausoii.  Parent  2* 

12.  The  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic, 
with  an  lMnbi<$  Dimeter,  Acatalectic  (See  Hexameter, 
Na  4,  and  the  Iambic  Dimeter,  in  Iambics.) 

Sunt  elenhn  penrue  rxducres  miki^ 
Qua  ceha  comcendant  poU — Boet 

13.  The  Anacreontic  Iambic  Dimeter,  Catalectic,  with 
the  Hiereeratic  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic  (See  the 
Anacreontic  and  Pherecratic  verses.) 

Quisquis  volet  perennem 
Cautus  ponere  5^ifen^--Boet 

14.  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic,  with  the  ESegiac 
Pentameter^    (See  lambies,  and  Pentameter.) 

Quamvisjluente  dives  awri  gurgite 

Non  explduras  cogat  avarus  0pe^— Boet. 

15.  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic,  with  the  Iambic 
2)imeter,  Acatalectic     (See  Iambics.) 

Jbii  Ldbuntis  inter  aUa  navium^ 
Amice^  propmgnacuia — Hor. 

16.  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic,  with  the  Archilo' 
ohian  Ele^iambic  (See  Iambics,  and  Mist  verses.  No.  2.) 

Petth  nihil  me^  dcut  antea^juoat 

Scribere  veKsictdos^  amore  percussum  gravi — Hor. 

17.  The  Scazon  Iambic,  with  an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Ac^ 
ialectic    (See  the  Scazon,  and  Iambics.) 

Verona  docti  yUabas  amat  vatis ; 
Maronefdix  Mantua  est — Martial. 

18.  The  Eoripidean  TrocfaaVc  Dimeter,  Catalectic,  with 
an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic.  (See  Trodiaics,  Na  3, 
«nd  Iambics.) 

OHns  ornnes  incola^ 

A  sole  Eoo  ad  Hespentm — Buchan. 

19.  The  Euripidean  Trodiaic  Dimeter,  Catalectic,  with 
an  Archilochian  Iambic  Trimeter,  CaUlectic  (See  Tro- 
chajfcs.  No.  d,  and  Iambics,  No^  S.) 

Non  ebuTy  neque  aurewn 

Mea  r^idet  in  domo  lacunar — Hor. 

20.  The  Alcmanian  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic,  with 
a  Hierecratic  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic  (See  Tro- 
chaics,  No.  4,  and  the  Pherecratic  verse.) 

Quos  vides  sedere  celsos 
ska  cubnine  reges — Boet. 
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31.  The  Trochaic  Tetraaieter^  or  OOoiUUrUiSyCi^^ 
with  an  Iambic  Truneter,  Acatakctic    (See  Trocbuc,^  and 
Iambic  verses.) 

Orepukhroy  et  ore  tnuio ;  scire  vis  qua  sim  ?  Folo. 

Imago  Bufi  rhetoris  Pictavici — ^Anson.  £pi^.  51. 

22.  The  Sapphic  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  with  an  Iam- 
bic Duneter,  Acatalectic    (See  Sapphics,  and  Iambics.) 

Gentis  kumanapaier  at  que  custosj 
Quam  sancta  nu^esias  tut — Buchan. 

23.  The  Sapphic  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  with  the  Gly- 
conic  Choriambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic.  (See  the  Sapphic, 
and  Glyconic  verses.) 

Cum  polo  Phoebus  roseis  quadrigis 
Lucem  spargere  cctperi^-^Bdel* 

24.  The  Phaleucian  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  with  an 
Elegiac  Pentameter.    (See  Phaleucian,  aiid  Pantameter<)  . 

Quid  tantosjmat  ewdtare  motus^ 

Et  propridjatum  soUidtare  i»ant»-*Boet. 

25.  The  Phaleucian  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  with  an 
Akaic  DactyU<5  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic  (See  rhakuciaa 
verse,  and  Carmen  Horatianum.) 

Quamvis  se  Tyrio  superbus  ostro 
Comereti  et  niveis  lapiUis-^BceL 

26.  The  Phaleucian  Pentameter,  Acatalectic,  with  a 
Sapphic  Pentameter,  Acatalectic.  (See  Phaleudan,  and 
Sapphic.) 

Hie  partus  placidd  manens  quiete^ 
Hoc  patens  unum  miseris  iuy/uifi-^Boet. 

27.  The  Aristophanian  Chorambic  Dimeter,  Acatalec- 
tic, with  an  Alcaic  Epichoriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic. 
(See  Choriambics,  No.  1,  and  3.) 

Lffdioy  die  per  amnes 

Te  deos  oro^  S^barin  curproperes  amando — Hon 

28.  The  Glyconic  Choriambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic^ 
with  the  Asclepiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic 
(See  the  Glyconic,  and  Asclepiadic  verses.) 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cgpri^ 

Sic  fr aires  Helenas  lucida  sidet^a^^Hor* 

29.  The  Asclepiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalec- 
tic, with  the  Pherecradc  Dactylic  Trimeter,  AcatalectiCL 
iSee  the  Asclepiadic,  and  Phereci^tic.) 

Si  quantas  rapidisjlatibus  incitus 

Pontus  versat  areiM»— Boet 
SO.  The  Asclepiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalec- 
tic, with  an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic    (See  Asclepia- 
dic and  Iambic  verses.) 
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Eheu,  qua  miseros  tramite  devios 
Abdueit  ignorantia  /-— Boet 

31.  The  Daclylio-Trochaic  Septenarius,  witb  an  Archi- 
lochian  Iambic  Trimeter,  Catalectic.  (See  Mixt  verses, 
No.  1,  and  Iambics,  No.  2.) 

Solvitur  acris  hietns  gratd  vice  verts  et  Favoni, 
Trakuntque  siccas  machirue  carinas — Hon 

32.  The  Trochaic-Dactylic,  with  an  lambic-Dac^c 
(See  Mixt  verses.  No.  8,  and  9.) 

Si  quis  Arcturi  sidera  nescit 
Rropinqua  sumrno  cardine  ioW— Boet 

II.  Of  the  Carmen  Dicolon  Trisirophon, 

1.  Two  Aristophanian  Anapestic  Tetrameters,  Acatalec- 
tic,  and  an  Adonic  Dimeter,  Acatalecdc  (See  Anapestic 
verse,  and  Adonic) 

Tu  quoque  in  avumj  Crispe^Jutumm 
Moesti  venies  cammemoratus 
Munere  threni — Auson. 

2.  Two  Alcn^anian  Trochaic  Dimeters,  Acatalectic,  and 
a  Euripidean  Trochtuc  Dimeter,  Catalectic  (See  Trochaics, 
No.  4-,  and  No.  3.) 

IncoUe  terraruM  ab  ortu 
Sdis  tdtimum  ad  cubiUy 
.  Eia  Domino  psaUita^-^Buchan. 

3.  Two  Small  Ionic  Trimeters,  Acatalectic,  and  then  a 
Small  Ionic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic     (See  Ionics,  Na  3.) 

Miserarum  est^  neque  amori  dare  ludum, 

Neque  dulci  mala  vino  lavere  /  aut  ex-- 

animari  metuentes  painuB  verbera  lingtue — Hor. 
The  celebrated  and  learned  Bentle^,  foUowing  Mar.  Vicr 
torinus,  has  arranged  the  foregoing  Imes,  in  his  edition,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  first  two  Imes  become  tetrameters, 
and  the  third  a  dimeter,  although  he  considered  the  ode  as 
monocohn,  and  to  be  measured  by  decapodue.  (See  I<mi(s.) 

Miserarum  est,  neque  amori  dare  ludum^  neque  dulci    . 

Mala  vino  lavere  /  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patrua  verbera  lingtue. 
They  have  likewise  been  arranged  (as  if  a  Carmen  Trieo- 
Ion  Tetrastrophon)  in  four  verses ;  viz,  two  Small  Ionic  Tri- 
meters, Acatalectic ;  a  Small  Ionic  Trimeter,  Catalectic.; 
and  an  Adonic ;  thus 

Miserarum  est  neque  amori  dare  luduntj 

Neque  dulci  mala  vino  lavercy  aut  ftr- 
.  ammdnmltuentis patriUe — 

Verbeta  lingua. 
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^  Ncie^  The  third  line  consists  of  two  small  Ionics  and  an 
Anapest.— Indeed,  scarcely  does  any  composition,  entitled 
exclusively  to  the  denomination  dicoUm  tristrophoHf  seem 
to  exist  in  any  classical  author. 

III.  Of  the  Carmen  Dicolon  Tetrastrophan. 

1.  Three  Anacreontic  Trochaifc  Dimeters,  Acatalectic, 
and  a  Choriambic-Trochaic  Quiparius.  (See  Trochaics, 
No.  5,  and  Mixt  verses.  No.  7.) 

Jige  cuncta  nuptiali 

Jtedimita  vere  telhiSj 

Celebra  toros  heriles : 

Omne  nemus  cumfluoiiSi  omne  canat  pro/kndwn — Claad. 

2.  Three  Sapphic  Pentameters,  and  an  Adonic  Dimeter. 
(See  Sapphic  verse,  and  Adonic) 

Quid  bremjbrtesjaculamur  cpoo 

MuUa  ?  quid  terras  alio  calerUes 

Sole  mvtamus  f  fatrue  quis  exsul 

Se  quoquejiigit  ? — Hor. 
S.  Three  Glyconic  Choriambic  Trimeters,  Acatalectic, 
and  a  Pherecratic  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic.  (See  the 
Glyconic  verse,  and  Pherecratic) 

Diana  sumus  injide 

PuelUe^  etpueri  ihtegri : 

Dianam  pueri  integri^ 

Puellaque  canamus — CatuU. 
4.  Three  Asclepiadic  Choriambics,  and  a  Glyconic  Cho- 
riambic    (See  Asclepiadic,  and  Glyconic  verse.) 

Inclusam  Danaeh  turns  aheneoj 

Rabustaque/ores^  et  vigilum  canum 

Tristes  excubiamunierant' satis 

Noctumis  ab  aduUeris — Hor. 

IV.  Of  the  Carmen  Dicolon  Pentastrophon. 
This  is  very  uncommon.     There  is  only  one  kind,  com- 
posed of  four  Glyconic  Choriambic  Trimeters,  Acatalectic, 
to  which  is  subjoined  a  Pherecratic  Dactylic  Trimeter,  Acftr 
talectic     (See  Glyconic,  and  Pherecratic) 

CoUis  O  Heliconii 

CultOTj  Urania  genuSi 

Qui  rapis  teneram  ad  virum 

Virginemy  O  Hymenae  Hymens 

Hymen^  O  Hymenae — Catull. 

V.  Of  the  Carmen  Tricolm  Tristraphon. 
1.  A  Heroic  Dactylic;  an  Archilochian  Dactylic  Dim^ 


Itr,  Hypercatakctic ;  and  an  Iambic  Dimet^,  AcaUdacdc 
(See  Hexamieter,  and  No.  1 ;  and  Iambic  va^ie.) 

Te  Regent  Dominumque  canamj  dvm  lucida  whet 

Lucidus  astra  polus, 

Et  unicum  colam  Deum — Buchan.  Ps.  145. 
2.  A  Hexameter ;  an  Iambic  Dimeter ;  and  an  Arcbilo- 
cbian  Dactylic  (Same  as  the  last,  but  in  a  different  order.) 

Pectore  te  grata  Dominumque  Deumquefatebor^ 

Coram  superbis  regibusj 

Et  tua  facta  canam — Buchan.  Ps,  1S8. 
By  others  this  is  considered  as  a  Carmen  Dicolcn  Distro- 
pkon,  such  as  the  thirteenth  Epode  ojf  Horace,  in  imitation 
of  which,  Buchanan  wrote  this  p$alm.     This  epode  siay  be 
likewise  divided  in  the  same  manner ; 

Horrida  tempestas  coehm  cQntr,axit  i  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Joivem : 

Nunc  mare,  nunc  sihue — £p.  IS, 
As  a  Carmen  Dicolon  DistropAanj  it  is  thus  divided ; 

Horrida  tempestas  codum  contraxitj  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Jooem.    Nunc  marcj  nunc  sUfuse* 
llie  first  is  a  Heroic  Hexameter ;  the  second  an  Archilo* 
chian  Iambic  Eleg'iac;  as  in  tibe  edition  of  D.  Heinsiu% 
printed  1718.     (See  Mixt  verses,  No,  5,  and  -Carmen  Dico- 
lon Distrophon,  No.  9.) 

5.  An  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic;  an  Arcfailochian 
Dactylic  Dimeter,  Hypercatalectic,  (or  Dactylic  Penthe- 
fuimer ;)  with  an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic,  (.See  Iam- 
bics, and  Hexameter,  No*  1.) 

Pettij  nihil  me,  sicut  antee^Juvat 

Scribere  versicidoSf 

Amore  percussum  gravi — Hex*. 
According  to  others,  this  epode  belonffs  to  the  Carmen 
Dicolon  Distrophon.    (See  Mixt  verses,  No.  2,  and  Carmen 
Dicolon  Distropkon,  No.  16.) 

•  In  the  same  planner,  O.  4.  Ub.  1,  (see  also  Mixt  verses, 
Na  1,)  is  arranged  as  a  Carmen  Tricoion  Tristrqphanj  the 
ftrst  verse  being  an  Alcmanian  Dactylic  Tetrameter;  the 
second,  a  Trochaic  Ithyphailic  Dimeter,  Bracbycatalecdc ; 
and  the  third,  an  ArchUochian  Iambic  Trimeter,  Catalecdc 
(See  Iambics,  No.  2 ;  and  Carmen  Dicolon  DistrophoUy  51.) 

Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice 

Veris  et  Favoni : 

Trahuntque  siccus  maehina -carinas. 
4.  A  GlyconicChoriambic  Trimeter;  an  Asclqpiadic  Cho- 
riambic  Tetrameter;  and  an  Alcaic  Choriambic  Pentameter. 
(See  Glyconic,  Asolepiadic,  and  Choriambics,  No.  «.) 


#9i 

Ptr  guinguenniajam^kcentf 

Ni  Jailor,  Jutmiis ;  Septimus  insuper 

Anno  cardo  rotat,  dumfruimur  Sole  volvbili — Prudent 

VL  Of  the  Carmen  TrieoionTetrastrophon* 

!•  Two  Alcaic  Dactylic  Tetrameters,  Hypercatalectici 

Siat  is  Great  Alcaics ;)  an  Archilochian  Iambic  Dimeter, 
ypercatalectic ;  and  an  Alcaic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  Aca- 
talectic,  (or  Small  Alcaic.)  (See  Carmen  floratianum^  and 
Iambics.) 

Mquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  sefus  ac  boms 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Lcetitid  :  moriture  DelU — ^Hon 
2.  Two  Asclqpiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameters ;  a  Phere- 
cratic  Dactylic  Trimeter;  and  a  Glyconic  Choriambic  Tri- 
meter.    (See  Asclepiadic,  Pherecratic,  and  Glyconic) 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude,  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  quenda  despice  tibia : 
Et  te  scepe  vocanti 
Duram,  difficilis  mane — Hor. 
There  is  likewise  a  third  sort,  formed  by  a  certain  ar- 
rangem^it  of  Ode  12.  lib*  3.  of  Horace ;  for  which  see  the 
Carmen  Dicolan  Tristrophon^  No.  S. 


I  SHALL  conclude  thb  system  of  Prosody  with  the  me^ 
thod  of  scanning  the  different  MetraHoratiana^all  of  which, 
along  with  some  slight  variations  observable  in  them,  have 
already  been  fully  particularized. — Should  any  one  wish  for 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  different  kindsoi  verse  used  in 
their  compositions  by  most  of  the  Latin  poets  of  any  cde- 
britV)  either  ancient  or  modem,  he  will  find  it  in  the  works 
of  the  learned  and  accurate  Ruddiman,  to  whose  industiy 
and  talents  I  have  been  particularly  indebted,  in  regard  to 
the  present  subject 

Horace  uses  twenty  kinds  of  verse,  «nd  chiefly  in  com- 
binations, as  will  appear  in  the  following 

SYNOPSIS. 

(1)  Lib.  I.  1.  III.  30.  IV.  8,  are  Asckpiadic  Tetirame- 
ters,  Acatalectic.    (See  the  Asclepiadic  verse«) 

(2)  Lib.  L  2,  10, 12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  52,  SS.  Lib.  IL  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10, 16.  Lib.  IIL  8, 11,  U,  18,  20,  22,  27.  Lib.  IV.  2, 
69  lly  and  Carmen  Seculare,  aieDicolaTetrastropkOflio*  t; 
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consisting  of  three  Sapphic  Hendecasyllabics,  and  an  Ado* 
nic  Dimeter. 

*  (3)  Lib.  I.  S,  IS,  19,  36.  III.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28.  IV. 

1,  3,  belong  to  the  Dicola  Distropha^  No.  28 ;  and  consist 
of  a  Glyconic  Choriambic  Trimeter,  and  an  Asclepiadic 
Choriambic  Tetrameter,  both  Acatalectic 

(4).  Lib.  L  4,  belongs  to  the  Dicola  Distropha^  No.  31 ; 
and  consists  of  the  Dactylic-Trochaic  Septenarius,  with  an 
Archilochian  Iambic  Trimeter,  Catalectic 

(5)  Lib.  L  5,  14,  21,  23.  IIL  7,"  13.  IV.  13,  bdcmg 
to  the  Tricola  Tetrosirophoj  No.  2 ;  consisting  of  two  As- 
clepiadic Choriambic  Tetrameters,  a  Pherecradc  Dactyiic 
Tripodia,  and  a  Glyconic  Choriambic  Trimeter. 

(6)  Lib.  L  6,  15,  24,  33.  11.  12.  IIL  10,  16.  IV.  S, 
12,  belong  to  die  Dicola  Tetrastropha^  No.  4 ;  and  consist 
of  three  Asclepiadic  Choriambics,  and  a  Glyconic  Cho- 
riambic. 

(7)  Lib.  I.  7,  28,  and  Epode  12,  belong  to  the  Dicola 
Distropha^  No.  4 ;  and  consist  of  a  Dactyuc  Hexameter, 
with  an  Alcmanian  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic.  (See  Hexame- 
ter, and  No.  5.) 

(8)  Lib.  I.  8,  is  a  Dicoion  Distrophon^  Na  27 ;  consist- 
ing of  an  Aristophanian  Choriambic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic, 
with  an  Alcaic  Epichoriambic  Tetrameter,  Acatalectic. 

*'  (9)  Lib.  L  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37.  Lib. 
IL  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17,  19,  20.     Lib.  IIL  1, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29.  IV.  4,  9,  14,  15,  belong 
to  the  Tricola  Tetrastropha,  No.  1  ;  consisting  of  two  Great 
Alcaics ;  an  Archilochian  Iambic  Dimeter,  Hypercatalectic; 
and  a  small  Alcaic.  This,  from  the  nmnber  of  odes  written 
in  it,  appears  to  have  been  Horace's  favourite  strain,  and  is, 
therefore,  named  the  Carmen  Horatianunu 

(10)  Lib.  L  11,  18.  IV.  10,  are  Monocola,  (See  CSbo- 
riambics.  No.  2,)  and  consist  of  Alcaic  Choriambic  Penta- 
meters, Acatalectic. 

(11)  Lib.  II.  18,  is  a  Dicoion  Distrophon^  No.  19;  con- 
sisting of  the  Euripidean  Trochaic  Dimeter,  Catalectic,  and 

•the  Archilochian  latnbic  Trimeter,  Catalectia  (Sea  Tro 
chaics.  No.  3 ;  and  Iambics,  No.  3.) 

(12)  Lib.  III.  12,  is  either  DicoUm  Tristrophm^  or  Tn- 
€olon  Tetrastroplunu    (See  No.  3,  of  the  former;  see  also 

•  lonicsi  No.  S.) 
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(IS)  Lib.  IV.  7,  is  a  Dicolon  DiUrophon^  No.  2;  con- 
sisting of  a  Dac^lic  Hexameter,  with  an  Archilochian  Dac- 
tylic renthemimer. 

(14)  Epod.  1,  2,  S,  4,  Sj  6»  7,  8,  9^  10,  are  Dicola  Di^ 
stropha,  Na  15 ;  consisting  of  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  and  Di- 
meter, both  Acatalectic. 

(15)  Epod.  11,  is  either  Dicolon  Distrophofty  Na  16; 
consisting  of  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic,  and  an  Ar- 
clillochian  Elegiambic;  or  it  is  a  TricoUm  TristropAorty  No.  S; 
consisting  of  an  Iambic  Trimeter,  Acatalectic;  and  Archi- 
lochian Dactylic  Penthemimer;  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter, 
Acatalectic. 

(16)  Epod.  13,  is  eiiiher  Dicolon  Distropkon,  Na9;  con- 
sisting of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  and  an  lambo-Elegiac;  or 
Tricolon  TristrqpAon^  No.  2;  consisting  of  a  Hexameter; 
an  Iambic  Dimeter,  Acatalectic ;  and  an  Archilochian  Dac- 
tylic Penthemimer. 

(17)  Epod.  14,  15,  are  Dicola  Distropha^  No.  6;  con- 
sisting of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter, 
Acatuectic 

(18)  E^od.  16,  is  a  Dicolon  Distrophony  No.  7 ;  consbt- 
ing  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  with  an  Iambic  Trimeter, 
Acatalectic. 

(19)  Epod.  17,  18,  are  Monocola  ;  consisting  whoUy  of 
Iambic  Trimeters,  Acatalectic.     (See  Iambics.) 

(20)  Satires,  Epistles,  and  De  Arte  PoeHcSy  are  all  Jfa- 
nocaloy  consisting  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter.  (See  Hexa- 
met^.) 
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•^*  Page  41S,  line  25,  read  non. 

477,  line  36,  read  nttua\rum. 
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